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THE 


FLOKIST  AND  POMOLOGIST. 


BEURRE  D'ANJOU  PEAR. 

WITH  AN   ILLUSTBATIOW. 

The  firuit  which  we  now  figure  tinder  the  name  of  Benrr^  d'Anjou  is  not 
the  same  as  Brown  Beurre,  of  which  the  same  name  is  a  synonyme,  but  another 
and  a  very  different  variety  that  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Rivers  under  that  name. 
It  is,  we  are  informed,  the  Nee  Plus  Mexiris  of  the  French  nurseries,  and  was 
received  from  Messrs.  Jamin  et  Ihirand,  of  Bourg-la-Reine,  under  that  name  ; 
but  it  is  totally  distinct  from  the  Ne  Plus  Meuris  of  Van  Mons.  I  cannot  dis- 
cover the  origin  of  this  variety,  and  I  am  therefore  constrained  to  adopt  the 
name  that  has  been  given  to  it  in  the  French  collections ;  but  it  is  a  most  imfor- 
tunate  one,  seeing  that  it  is  liable  to  add  to  the  already  great  confusion  of  no- 
menclature that  pomologists  have  to  contend  with. 

It  is  some  years  since  this  excellent  Pear  was  brought  to  my  notice  by  Mr. 
Rivers ;  and  1  have  since  found  on  every  occasion  that  I  have  met  with  the 
fruit,  that  on  account  of  its  handsome  appearance  as  well  as  the  superiority  of 
its  flavour,  it  is  a  variety  of  the  greatest  excellence,  or,  as  Mr.  Rivers  expresses 
it  to  me,  "  remarkable  for  the  clearness  and  beauty  of  its  fruit." 

The  fridt  is  fragrant,  large,  even  and  regular  in  its  outline.  Skin  smooth, 
and  not  at  all  rough  to  the  feel ;  on  the  shaded  side  pale  straw  yellow,  dotted 
all  over  with  rather  large  freckles  of  russet ;  and  on  the  side  exposed  to  the 
sim  it  has  a  bright  crimson  cheek,  freckled  with  russet,  and  strewed  with  dots 
of  the  same,  'fiiere  is  also  a  crust  of  russet  round  the  stalk.  Eye  very  small 
and  open,  with  very  short  erect  segments,  set  in  a  very  shallow  depression. 
Stalk  very  short  and  stout,  inserted  on  the  apex  of  the  firuit,  with  occasionally 
a  large  fleshy  lip  on  one  side  of  it.  Flesh  yellowi#i,  tender,  buttery  and  melt- 
ing, very  juicy,  sweet,  and  richly  flavoured. 

A  first-rate  Pear,  of  delicious  flavoxir.     Ripe  in  December. 

The  tree  is  a  very  robust  grower  on  the  quince,  forming  a  handsome  pyra- 
mid, and  bears  well  in  the  wanner  situations  of  England  as  a  pyramid,  bush,  or 
espalier.  When  trained  against  a  wall  in  warm  climates  its  flavoxu:  is  often 
deteriorated,  although  its  size  and  beauty  are  increased.  In  common  with  some 
of  our  finest  kinds  of  Pears  it  is  not  always  up  to  its  character  in  flavour,  but  is 
never  inferior.     On  the  whole,  it  is  to  be  reckoned  amongst  our  choice  Pears. 

H. 

VOL.   V.  B 


THX    FL0BI8T  AND  F0M0I.00I8T. 


THE  NEW  CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

I  MUST  confess  at  the  outset  that  all  the  new  Chrysanthemums  I  have  seen 
of  the  post  autumn  arc  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Salter,  of  Hammersmith.  There 
will  be  others,  but  I  have  neither  seen  nor  heard  of  them,  and  I  regret  I  cannot 
give  them  in  this  paper.  Mr.  Salter  has,  as  usual,  some  superb  flowers.  It  is 
a  rich  treat  to  walk  through  his  houses  in  the  month  of  November,  if  it  were 
only  to  see  what  can  be  made  of  the  Chrysanthemum  as  a  plant  for  conser\  atory 
decoration.  You  are  struck  with  the  great  variety  of  shades,  with  the  brilliancy 
of  colour  that  has  in  late  years  been  attained,  and  with  the  massiveness  of  many 
of  the  flowers.  The  flowers  recently  exhibited  at  the  Qiuldhall,  at  the  meeting 
of  the  United  Horticultural  Society,  were  thought  by  more  than  one  or  two 
pers<His  to  be  Dahlias,  and  in  size  at  least  they  are  approaching  them ;  but 
kindly  allowance  must  be  made  for  the  pure  cockney  element  that  would  visit 
a  show  in  the  heart  of  ''  London's  rich  and  famous  town."  Mr.  Salter's  annual 
bliow  of  Chr}'santhemums  in  November  is  as  attractive  to  the  florist  as  the 
Lord  Mayor's  Show  of  the  same  month  is  to  the  citizens  ;  and  I  propose  to  give 
a  few  brief  notes,  first  of  the  new  flowers,  and  then  of  a  few  that  were  sent  out 
in  1864-65. 

I  take  Gloria  Mundi  to  be  the  finest  flower  of  the  year.  Its  colour  is  bril- 
liant golden  yellow  :  the  flower  is  beautifully  incurved,  has  a  very  high  centre, 
and  is  a  model  of  form.  Another  splendid  yellow  flower  is  Golden  Ball :  it  is 
a  deep  golden  colour,  is  also  finely  incurved,  and  is  of  great  size.  To  each  of 
these  flowers  the  Floral  Committee  awarded  first-class  certificates  of  merit. 
Next  in  point  of  merit  are  Golden  Beverley,  a  sport  from  the  white  flower  of 
that  name,  bright  canary  yellow  colour,  and  fiinely  incurved ;  and  Hereward, 
rosy  crimson,  with  silvery  backs  to  the  petals,  which  are  fioiely  incurved.  These 
two  received  second-class  certificates  from  the  Floral  Committee.  Other  new 
flowers  are  Rose  Leach,  one  of  the  recurved  flowers,  colour  very  delicate  peach, 
a  very  pleasing  shade ;  John  Salter,  golden  yellow,  but  when  fiilly  incurved 
the  colour  is  a  reddish  cinnanKm — a  £me  and  very  beautiM  flower ;  Cotmtess 
of  Granville,  pearly  white,  a  good-sized  and  beautdiul  flower ;  Crimson  Velvet, 
a  splendid  flower,  colour  glowmg  crimson,  brilliant,  and  smooth — a  **  beat "  on 
all  the  flowers  of  that  shade  of  colour ;  Compactum,  a  very  pretty  and  compact 
flower,  colour  silvery  rose,  finely  incurved ;  Fulgidum,  dark  red,  glowing  mto 
bright  red— a  very  striking  and  somewhat  novel  incurved  flower;  Empress 
Eugenie,  delicate  lilac  peach,  a  large  flower,  and  finely  incurved;  Ondine, 
very  delicate  peach,  quite  new  in  colour,  and  having  the  centre  tinged  with 
citron,  a  large  incurved  flower ;  and  Titania,  bright  rosy  carmine  suflftised  with 
(Team,  darker  in  colour,  and  much  better  than  Ariadne.  This  list  does  not 
include  all  the  new  flowers  Mr.  Salter  will  send  out  in  the  spring,  but  simply 
all  he  had  named  up  to  the  time  that  I  paid  him  my  annual  visit. 

Of  last  year's  flowers  the  following  were  very  fine :— Alba  Multiflora,  a 
good- sized  mcurved  white  flower ;  Aurea  Multiflora,  pure  yellow,  very  bright 
and  incurved ;  Eve,  sidphur  yellow,  of  a  delicate  coloxir,  and  finely  incurved ; 
Golden  Dr.  Brock,  a  sport  from  tiie  reddish  orange  Dr.  Brock,  a  beautifid 
incurved  flower  of  a  bright  golden  yellow  colour ;  King  of  Denmark,  bright 
rosy  lilac,  a  fine  exhibition  flower,  also  incurved;  and  Venue,  delicate  lilac 
peach,  a  large  flower,  finely  incurved.  Of  older  flowers  I  saw  splendid  speci- 
mens of  Antigone,  white,  finely  incurved ;  Antonelli,  incurved,  colour  sahnon 
orange,  a  fine  show  flower ;  Carissima,  ivory  white  with  rose  markings,  finely 
incurved ;  Dr.  Brock,  reddish  orange,  incurved  and  very  fine ;  Due  de  Co- 
negliano,  a  large  red-coloured  recurved  flower,  very  showy;  Edwin  Landseer, 
rosy  ruby  colour,  large  and  very  fine ;  Etoile  Polaire,  a  finely  incurved  golden 


yellow  flower ;  General  Bambrigge,  onuoge  amber  with  soULen  centre,  a  large 
and  beautifiill^  formed  incnryed  flower;  Jardin  des  rkntes,  bright  golden 
orange,  splendid  colour,  and  flowers  finelf  incurred ;  Lady  Slade,  delicate  lilac 
pink  with  blush  eentre,  finely  incurred;  Lalla  Rooldi,  dark  ruby  rose,  a  Tery 
dose  incurved  flower;  LonL  Palmerstoo,  amaranth,  aufluaed  with  rose, and 
tipped  with  silTery  bluah,  a  distindct  and  finely  incurred  flower;  Mulberry, 
dark  mnlbeiry,  a  small  flower,  but  the  colour  very  good,  also  incurred ;  Oliyer 
Cromwell,  dark  chestnut,  fine  and  incurved ;  Prince  Alfred,  a  splendid  flower, 
very  large  and  full,  cdLowr  rosy  crimson,  finely  incurved ;  Princess  of  Wales, 
pearly  white,  delicately  tinted  with  rose,  very  large,  of  exquisite  form,  and 
finely  incurved;  and  Sir  StafiQ;^  Carey,  dark  brown  chestnut  with  golden 
points,  large,  and  very  finely  incurved* 

New  Pcnnpone  flowers  are  represented  oniy  by  Prince  Victor,  much  darker 
and  finer  than  Bob,  the  colour  rich  maroon ;  and  the  hybrid  class  by  White 
TVevenna,  a  sport  from  the  pink  Trevenna,  Imving  neatly  fonned  flowers  of  a 
pure  white  colour.  The  Anemone  section  has  one  new  representative  only- 
Prince  of  Anemones,  a  large  flower  of  good  form,  colour  puddsh  rose. 

The  folbwing  are  very  fine  Pompone  flowers— viz.,  CSipella,  dark  red  chest- 
nut with  orauge  centre ;  Florence,  dai^  cherry,  very  fine;  and  Miranda,  a 
fimged  bright  rose  flower,  extra  fine,  and  fragrant  like  the  Violet ;  while  many 
others  are  valuable  either  as  border  flowers  or  for  conservatory  decoration. 

I  fear  that  the  Japan  flowers  recently  introduced  by  Mr.  Fortune  will 
scarcely  become  fiivourites  with  any  of  us.  They  are  loose  ungainly-looking 
things,  and  the  colours  are  by  no  means  attractive,  and  the  less  said  about  their 
form  the  better.  They  may  possibly  be  by-and-by  turned  to  account  by  the 
hybridiser ;  but  as  a  elass,  unless  there  can  be  some  very  nvukeA  improvement 
nmde  in  them,  they  will  soon  be  left  stranded  on  the  shoves  of  the  part. 

Quo. 

NOTES  AT  THE  FLORAL  AND  FBUIT  OOMMETTEES. 

Dec,  5/A.— Thanks  to  Mr.  Veitch,  this  meeting  was  made  very  interesting  by 
a  display  of  flowering  Orchids  and  some  other  j^ts.  Of  the  former  thero 
were  the  beautifid  rose-flowered  hybrid  Calanthe  Veitchii ;  Cattleya  Dominiana, 
with  handsome  lilac  flowers ;  Dendrobium  Tattonianum,  and  several  beautiful 
varieties  of  Lycaste  Skinneri.  Of  other  plants  not  the  least  interestmg  wore 
Thibandia  macrantha,  *'  with  large,  waxy,  pinkish  flowers,  barred  erossways 
with  crimson,"  extremely  novel ;  Khododendron  Prinoeas  Alexandra,  with  wax- 
like blossoms  of  a  delicate  flesh  colour ;  a  Sonerila  margaritaoea,  with  large 
white  blotches  on  the  leaves;  Manettia  micans,  several  specimens  of  which 
were  in  three-inch  pots,  in  which  they  blossomed  very  freely,  and  it  looked  a 
valuable  basket  phmt,  as  they  were  covered  with  bright  scarlet  Uossoms ;  Erioc- 
nema  marmorea,  very  beaudlully  marked ;  some  half-standard  Epiphyllums  in 
variety,  &c.  Messrs.  Luoombe,  Pince  k  Co.  received  a  first-elaas  eertifieate  for 
a  very  handsome  variety  of  Polystichum  angulare,  called  parvissimnm,  one  of 
the  most  interesting  thii^  in  the  exhibition.  A  large  colleodon  of  plants  came 
from  the  Society's  garden,  in  which  were  various  Cypripediums,  Bariceria 
Skinneri,  the  charmiag  little  Sophronitis  grandiflora,  Lycaste  Skinneri,  a  variety 
of  Odontoelossum,  sent  home  by  Mr.  Weir,  the  Society's  collector;  Bracsanas, 
Crotons,  Musa  ooccinea,  HibLscus  Cooperi,  and  some  dwarf,  xobust,  and  very 
healthy  plants  of  Poinsettia  pulcherrima,  with  heads  of  a  beautiful  vennilion 
scarlet  Ime. 

But  very  little  was  produced  for  the  Fruit  Committee.  From  Mr.  Vair, 
gardener  to  Lady  D<mthj  Nevill,  came  a  fruit  of  Monstem  deUdosa,  which 
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was  found  on  trial  to  be  extremely  luaeioiia  and  excellent  in  flaTonr.  From  Mr. 
A.  Parsons,  of  Danesbury  Gardens,  came  a  collection  of  Pears ;  and  from  Mr. 
Myatt,  of  Deptford,  came  a  very  good  seedling  Pear. 

Dec.  19^A. — ^This  meeting  was  made  exceedingly  interesting  and  very  at- 
tractive by  the  presence  of  a  fine  display  of  yarieties  of  Lycaste  Skinneri  in 
great  variety,  the  tips  of  some  of  the  flowers  being  beautifully  marked.  There 
were  as  many  as  fiffcy-three  specimens,  and  no  two  of  them  could  be  said  to  be 
exactly  alike.  Besides  this  group  there  were  the  followiog  plants  of  Orchids 
in  flower :— Barkeria  Skinneri,  Barkeria  Skinneri  atropurpurea,  the  latter  being 
much  deeper  in  colour,  and  Dendrobium  Tattonianum.  Also  the  following 
blooming  plants: — Rhododendrons  Princess  Alexandra  and  Princess  Helena, 
the  latter  pink,  veined  with  carmine,  the  tubes  of  the  flowers  being  bright  car- 
mine ;  a  small  plant  of  the  curious  Thibaudia  macrantha,  having  seven  flowers ; 
and  Urceolina  aurea,  called  a  yellow  Eucharis,  with  foliage  greatly  resembling 
E.  amazonica,  but  the  flowers  are  of  a  different  shape.  They  were  of  a  clear 
yellow  colour,  and  the  plant  itself  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Veitch  from  Pern  a 
year  or  two  ago.  There  were  also  plants  of  Aucuba  japonioa  vera  with  dusters 
of  bright  red  berries  of  a  large  size ;  also  A.  japonite  variegata,  and  A.  longi- 
folia.  A  collection  of  plants  also  came  from  the  gardens  of  the  Society,  and 
with  them  cut  sprigs  of'  Chimonanthus  fragrans,  and  the  variety  grandiflorus, 
both  extremely  fragrant.  This  favourite  wall  plant  seldom  seeds,  and  the 
large-flowered  variety  appears  to  have  been  obtained  from  cuttings  struck  from 
C.  frBgrans. 

But  little  fruit  was  produced.  From  Mr.  Rivers  came  some  excellent  Tan- 
gierine  Oranges ;  and  by  G.  F.  Wilson,  Esq.,  the  Chairman  of  the  Fruit  Com- 
mittee, were  produced  some  fine  Chaumontel  Pears  from  a  tree  in  a  pot,  grown 
in  an  orchard-house,  and  moved  outside  to  ripen  the  fruit. 

R.  D. 


SOAELET  PELARGONIUMS— BEATON'S  RACE. 

The  first  instalment  of  the  rich  legacy  left  to  the  horticultural  world  by  the 
late  Mr.  Beaton  has  now  been  placed  frurly  before  the  public,  and  the  verdict 
is  one  of  general  approval. 

Donald  Beaton,  like  others  in  life,  had  his  detractors ;  but  if  an  honest 
heart,  uncommon  industry,  and  more  talent  than  he  had  tact  to  turn  to  account, 
entitle  a  man  to  the  respectful  remembrances  of  his  fellows,  then  his  friends 
need  not  trouble  themselves  about  his  fame. 

Some  of  his  hybrid  Pelargoniums,  the  result  of  many  years'  thought  and 
labour,  he  did  not  live  to  see  bloom.  Masses  of  selected  kinds  were  planted 
out  in  my  nurseries  at  Waltham  Cross  about  the  end  of  May  last,  and  have 
been  seen  there  by  many  leading  horticulturists,  both  amateur  and  profes- 
sional. They  have  also  been  grown  in  limited  quantities  at  Battersea  Park,  at 
the  Royal  Gardens  at  Ke  w,  at  Chiswick,  and  at  Kensington,  and  the  managers  of 
these  establishments  have  given  the  best  evidence  of  their  opinion  of  them  by 
intimating  their  intention  of  using  them  extensively  in  their  arrangements  for 
the  forthcoming  year.  The  criticisms  ingenuously  and  sometimes,  I  fear,  dis- 
ingenuously, put  forward  that  the  flowers  are  deficient  in  form  (which  by  the 
way  only  applies  to  some  of  them),  does  not  affect  their  value  one  jot.  Who, 
when  looking  on  the  glorious  masses  produced  by  Stella,  to  which  race  these 
hybrids  principally  belong,  would  think  of  descending  to  the  minute  criticism 
of  a  single  flower?  But  it  is  the  custom  with  some  to  depreciate  what  they 
do  not  possess,  and  I  am  obliged  to  hear  that  some  of  the  loudest  detractors, 
who  were  at  the  same  time  large  buyers,  having  now  raised  a  stock,  are  begin- 
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ning  to  acknowledge  their  mistake !  This,  I  suppose,  they  would  designate  a 
clever  business  '*move«''  As  far  as  I  am  concerned  they  are  welcome  to  all 
the  benefits  they  may  derive  from  it ;  and  I  accept  their  recantation  in  good 
faith,  because  it  is  better  that  they  should  **  repent''  than  '^  continue  in  sin.'' 
To  those  who  have  but  one  standard  of  beauty,  the  florist's  standard  re- 
quiring the  circular  form,  Donald  Beaton,  Princess  Lichtenstein,  and  Mrs. 
William  Paul^  may  be  recbmmended  as  in  advance  on  all  others  of  their  colour. 
But  while  I  am  ready  to  support  the  axioms  of  the  florist  when  applied  to 
florists'  flowers,  I  sternly  refuse-  to  apply  them  to  every  object  in  the  floral 
world,  and  I  maintain  that  Beaton's  hybrid  Pelargoniums  are  manifestly 
without  their  pale.  To  my  mind  there  is  a  poverty  of  conception  in  being 
unable  to  discover  beauty  out  of  and  beyond  the  florist's  pale,  however  sound 
may  be  his  premises,  however  logical  his  conclusions.  The  late  Mr.  Beaton 
once  said  to  me,  in  reply  to  a  remark  that  the  florist  would  never  recognise 
the  Stella  race  of  Pelargoniums,  ''Never  mind;  let  me  get  novelty  of 
colour,  compactness  of  habit,  freedom  of  flowering,  flowers  that  will  stand  the 
sun  and  rain :  the  public  will  appreciate  their  qualities,  and  I  will  improve  the 
form  afterwards."  Alas !  his  life  was  too  short  to  complete  the  task.  But 
there  remain  among  us  others  who  can  and  doubtless  will  take  up  the  work, 
and  extend  and  perfect  the  new  lines  of  beauty  which  he  so  successfully  struck 
out.  No  impartial  critic  could  for  one  moment  contend  that  the  florist's  Pelar- 
goniums produce  anything  like  the  effect  of  these  hybrids  when  planted  in 
masses  in  the  flower  garden.  This  is  all  that  has  been  or  is  at  present  claimed  for 
them.  If  the  florist  is  not  content  with  them  as  they  are,  let  him  cidtivate  the 
new  and  rich  ground,  to  which  the  late  Mr.  Beaton  has  given  him  access,  and 
draw  forth  productions  in  accordance  with  his  own  taste.  A  rich  harvest  will 
surely  reward  his  skilful  brain  and  industrious  hand.  But  until  he  succeeds 
in  combining  his  ideal  of  form  with  the  valuable  qualities  these  hybrids  possess 
— ^namely,  perfection  of  habit,  freedom  of  bloom,  novelty  of  colour,  compactness, 
and  indifference  to  sun,  wind,  and  rain,  we  must  continue  to  say  that  the  race 
now  before  us  is  ''  indispensable  in  the  future  of  every  well-arranged  flower 
garden."  Of  the  sixteen  varieties  sent  out  from  these  nurseries  last  spring 
there  is  not  one  but  what  has  been  praised  by  some  who  are  entitled  to  be 
heard.  As,  however,  they  have  been  constantly  under  my  eye  throughout  the 
summer  and  autumn,  it  may  be  interesting  to  your  readers  to  know  the  order 
of  merit  which  I  have  assigned  to  them  in  my  common-place  book : — 


Indian  Tellow 
Waltham  Seedling 
Orange  Nosegay 
Amy  Hogg 
Black  Dwarf 


Donald  Beaton 
DucheBS 
Alexandra 
Mrs.  Wm.  Paul 


Glowworm 

Princess  Lichtenstein 
Scarlet  Gem 
Magenta  Queen 
Salamander 


The  remaining  two,  Fulgens  and  Pillar  of  Beauty,  I  do  not  recommend  for 
bedding-purposes,  but  for  growing  imder  glass,  the  latter  as  a  climber,  they  are 
of  uncommon  merit.  Now,  in  the  adjustment  offered  above  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  it  is  founded  on  the  experience  of  a  single  and  peculiar  season,  for 
although  these  kinds  bloomed  with  me  in  the  summer  of  1864, 1  was  then  too 
intent  on  propagating  and  seeding  them  to  allow  them  to  take  their  natural  de- 
velopment. Hence  it  is  just  possible  that  another  season's  experience  may 
modify  their  positions. 

It  is  a  fact  well  known  to  the  florist  that  when  new  ground  is  once  broken 
the  disposition  of  succeeding  generations  to  vary  is  often  extraordinary.  I 
have  found  it  so  with  the  offspring  of  Beaton's  hybrid  Pelargoniums.  Among 
the  seedlings  which  bloomed  here  for  the  first  time  this  summer  I  have  found 
not  only  improvements  on  the  originals  in  form  and  colours,  for  which  I  was 
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woiking,  but  alto  spotis  md noreltiet quite  udooked  for:  ^duk  rotjr  pqiple," 
"  light  Tcwy  parity  with  white  bloteh  on  upper  petals,"  **  light  bliuah  pink," 
'*rich  crimson,  orange  blotch,  white  eye,'^  ''scarlet  and  purple  noeegay," 
**  purple  and  rose  shaded,"  acre  descriptions  extracted  from  my  note-bode,  which 
abundantly  testify  to  this  tendency.  Then  there  is  a  race  of  Pompons,  or 
Liliputians,  of  yarioas  colours,  of  which  the  well-known  **  Walthnn  Pet " 
may  be  taken  as  the  type.  It  was  a  sad  day  for  the  Verbena  and  other  kindred 
but  uncertain  **  bedding  "  plants  when  Beaton  took  to  hybridising  the  rich  and 
Taried  species  of  the  genus  Pela^oninm.  The  certainty  with  which  they  ac- 
complish the  work  alkytted  to  them,  their  freedom  and  continuity  of  bloom, 
the  goi^eous  masses  of  colour  which  they  produce,  and  their  comparatiTe 
independence  of  the  changes  of  weather,  place  them  without  riTsls  in  their 
own  peculiar  walk.  The  following  set  hare  been  selected  from  among  some 
thousands  of  seedlings  for  distribution  in  the  forthcoming  spring ;  and  although 

1  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  this  will  be  the  exact  nature  of  the  issue,  it  is 
yet  that  which  is  contemplated  at  the  present  time. 

1.  KOSEGAT,  OS  HTBBID  NOSEOAT  TABIETISS,  XSCOKMEITDSD  FOB  MASSIKO 

OUT   OP  D00B8. 

Banneret — Flowers  crimson,  purple  and  scarlet  shaded.  Very  bright  and 
beautiful. 

Fairy  Queen. — Rosy  purple.    A  large  smooth  flower. 

Minstrel. — A  salmon  Nosegay,  someSkiog  like  Lord  Palmerstoo^  but  brighter 
in  colour,  broader  in  the  petal,  and  consequently  more  effective. 

Monte  Rosa. — Dark  rosy  purple ;  fine  truss,  and  habit  very  free. 

Nimrod. — ^Orange  scarlet,  white  eye ;  large  truss ;  fine  foliage.    Very  free. 

Nymph. — A  salmoD-pink  Nosegay,  large  and  fine. 

Peach  Nosegay. — ^Peach  colour ;  plain  leaf ;  splendid  truss.    Very  free, 

Phcenix. — Splendid  scarlet,  in  the  way  of  Stella,  but  much  brighter* 

Frmce  of  Orange. — Orange  scarlet,  Tcry  bright ;  great  substance ;  good 
habit ;  blooms  very  freely. 

Rebecca. — Flowers  cherry  colour ;  fine  truss ;  very  profuse ;  habit  dwarf. 

St.  George. — Flowers  dark  chestnut,  quite  a  new  colour. 

Salmon  Nosegay. — ^Flowers  true  salmon. 

Sir  J.  Paxton. — Bright  orange  ;  fine  large  truss. 

Village  Maid. — Deep  pink,  white  eye,  Imbit  dwarf;  the  deepest  of  the  pink 
Tarieties. 

2.  TABISTIES  SELECTED   FOB  THE   FOBX   OF  THE   FLOWEB  Ain>  TBTTSS,  AND 

BSCOMKEirDED   FBIKCIPALLY  FOB   IN-DOOB  OTTLTTTBE. 

^nJe.— Flowers  pure  white,  deep  red  eye ;  of  fine  form  and  great  substance ; 
good  truss  and  habit. 

Cardinal. — Orange  scarlet ;  perfect  in  form  and  of  good  substance ;  truss 
and  habit  good. 

CelestiaL — ^Flowers  rosy  lake  with  fiery  spot  on  upper  petals,  centre  bluish 
purple,  reminding  one  of  the  Cactus  speeiosissima ;  large  white  eye.  New  in 
s^le,  and  surpassingly  lovely. 

Lard  Chancellor. — Salmon  pink;  perfect  shape;  white  eye;  fine  habit,  and 
very  fr^ee. 

Poet  Laureate. — ^Flowers  rosy  purple,  top  petals  orange  scarlet;  yellowish  eye. 

Tiara. — Flowers  scarlet  crimson,  with  a  glow  of  purple ;  fine  habit;  good 
truss;  T»y  free. 

3.   FOXFOir,  llXIFtmAK,  OB  FIOKT   VABrBTIES. 

Diamond. — Fine  scarlet,  purple  centre,  distinct  white  eye ;  Uooms  very 
freely ;  good  dwarf  habit. 
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Dryadw— Beaatifdl  rosy  pink ;  fine  shape  and  trusa. 

Naiad, — ^Flowers  purple,  scarlet  top. 

B'^altham  Gem. — ^Flowers  light  red,  white  eye,  peculiar  and  beautiful 
colour ;  leaves  jellow ;  habit  dwarf  and  compact 

Waltham  Lilac, — Flowers  true  lilac. 

Zephyr, — Light  purple,  rose  top  ;  Tery  dwarf  and  free ;  stands  the  rain  and 
sun  well. 

These  yarieties  once  in  circulation,  and  thanks  to  the  intelligence  and  in- 
dustry ei  the  late  Mr.  Beaton,  a  complete  and  splendid  flower  garden  may  be 
formed  of  Pelargoniums  alone. 

Waltham  CrosSy  London^  N.  William  Paxtl. 


REMAUKS  ON  FRUIT-TREE  CULTURE.— No.  5. 

In  my  former  ps^rs  on  this  very  interesting  subject  I  have  endeavoured 
to  point  out  in  plam  and  practical  language,  divested  alike  of  technicalities  or 
scientific  theories,  a  few  of  the  more  prominent  points  which  have  occurred  to 
my  mind  during  the  course  of  my  manipulations  and  practice ;  and  as  I  trust 
they  may  serve  as  reminders  to  those  young  beginners  in  the  profession,  who 
wiU,  most  probably,  consult  their  own  interest  by  keeping  up  an  acquaintance 
with  the  gardening  literature  of  the  day,  I  will  resume  the  subject  by  commenciDg 
with  the  management  of  the  trees  the  season  after  planting,  which  is  the  point 
to  which  we  have  now  arrived.  And  here  we  must  set  before  our  mind's  eye  the 
objects  which  we  propose  to  strive  after  in  our  future  operations,  the  principal 
of  which  I  conceive  to  be  the  production  of  fruit,  and,  therefore,  our  attention 
will  naturally  be  directed  to  the  formation  of  fruitful  wood.  This  part  of  the 
subject  is  altogether  so  important  that  it  ought  most  particularly  to  engage  the 
attention  of  the  young'practitioner.  Fruitful  wood  is  never  the  result  of  chance, 
but  may,  in  most  cases,  be  traced  to  a  primary  moving  cause ;  and  the  one  great 
moving  cause  into  which  all  other  minor  causes  converge,  or  from  which  they 
radiate,  is  that  law  of  nature  by  which  plants  in  common  with  animals  are 
impelled  to  reproduce  their  kind,  which  as  a  general  rule  will  take  place  when 
a  certain  point  of  maturity  is  attained,  or,  perhaps  I  might  say,  certain  condi- 
tions of  growth  arrived  at  in  which  the  tree  is  strong  enough  to  bear  fruit.  In 
practice  we  are  accustomed  to  follow  out  certain  methods,  by  which  we  can 
almost  to  a  certainty  act  upon  the  knovm  tendencies  of  trees  under  certain  con- 
ditions and  circumstances,  so  as  to  produce,  as  it  were,  artificially  those  con- 
ditions by  which  plants  are  influenced  to  obey  the  above  law  when  growing  in 
a  state  of  nature ;  or,  in  other  words,  left  to  ramble  unchecked.  In  writing  on 
these  subjects  we  are  very  apt  to  allude  to  plants  as  if  they  were  animated 
beings ;  and  I  do  not  see  the  unfitness  of  this,  because  plants  do  really  possess 
a  principle  of  vitality  which  is  very  near  akin  to  the  vitality  of  animal  life, 
and  the  principles  on  which  we  work  are  alike  in  both  cases.  Many  of  them 
also  possess  a  wonderfol  power  of  aeeommodating  themselves  to  various  circum- 
stances, and  it  is  only  by  acting  on  this  analogy  between  them  that  we  are  able 
to  produce  corresponding  results.  In  the  case  immediately  before  us,  under 
ordinary  eirciimstaBces  plants  do  not  proceed  to  the  formation  of  fruitful  wood 
to  any  extent  until  a  paitial  exhaustion  takes  place,  ot,  in  other  words,  a  certain 
degree  of  maturity  is  arrived  at.  The  time  at  which  such  maturity  is  attained 
varies  very  much  in  difllerent  plants,  but  when  attained  the  functions  of  the 
tree  are  at  once  diverted  to  the  devek^nsent  of  the  organs  of  reproduction,  and 
the  result  is  the  formation  of  fruitful  wood. 
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Now,  root-pmning,  lifting,  and  all  the  other  manipulations  attendant  upon 
the  artificial  management  of  fruit  trees  have  this  Tery  object  in  view,  and  are 
but  so  many  means  by  which  that  condition  of  growth  is  brought  about,  because 
by  those  operations  we  disturb  the  tendency  in  young  trees  to  ezcessiye  develop- 
ment of  wood,  and  threaten,  as  it  were,  the  life  of  &e  tree,  which  at  once  sets 
about  the  work  of  reproduction  by  seed. 

The  means  to  be  adopted  for  inducing  this  habit  of  growth  are  yarious  both 
in  mode  and  application,  but  all  tending  to  the  same  end : — In  one  case  severe 
root-pruning  may  be  necessary ;  in  another,  it  may  be  best  to  lift  the  tree 
entirely  out  of  the  ground  and  replant  it  in  fresh  soil ;  and  in  another,  the  dis- 
turbance of  the  action  of  the  roots  by  defoliation,  or  the  constant  and  continual 
removal  of  all  superfluous  growth  may  be  resorted  to,  or,  in  other  words,  the 
system  of  stopping  and  pinching  back  the  growth  during  the  summer,  by  which 
the  roots  are  greatly  influenc^,  and  in  most  cases  a  fruitful  habit  induced. 
I  should  also  observe  in  passing,  although  I  shall  have  to  refer  to  the  subject 
again,  that  excessive  fruit-bearing  has  a  very  great  influence  on  the  roots  and 
growth  of  the  tree ;  and  when  by  our  operations  we  have  succeeded  in  bring- 
ing the  tree  into  a  good  bearing  state,  we  possess  in  the  fruit  a  most  power- 
ful auxiliary  in  the  work  of  maintaining  the  balance  between  the  roots  and 
branches. 

If  a  fruit  tree  is  planted  in  generous  soil,  and  is  otherwise  favourably 
situated,  it  proceeds  forthwith  to  the  development  of  a  strong  and  vigorous 
p:rowth,  and  if  left  unchecked  it  will  continue  to  do  so  as  long  as  the  roots  can 
find  food  in  sufficient  abundance,  but  when  the  store  is  exhausted  the  necessary 
check  is  produced,  and  fruit-bearing  follows.  But  previous  to  arriving  at  this 
point,  we  often  see  such  trees  produce  a  fair  amount  of  bloom,  which  ex- 
pands and  to  aU  appearance  sets  very  well ;  but,  except  on  the  very  weakest 
branches,  it  never  advances  further,  but  drops  off  abortive,  because  the  strong 
shoots  possess  so  great  a  power  of  attracting  the  sap  to  themselves,  that  it  is 
diverted  from  the  incipient  fruit  to  the  formation  of  more  woody  growth. 
Before  these  things  came  to  be  better  understood,  this  state  of  matters  was 
sought  to  be  remedied  by  a  resort  to  severe  winter  pruning ;  the  strong  wood 
was  cut  out,  and  the  weaker  and  apparently  fruitful  was  left  or  laid  in,  as  the 
case  might  be ;  and  the  result  was  very  often  a  state  of  things  worse  than 
before,  because  of  the  great  amount  of  sap  which  the  strong  growth  of  the 
preceding  year  had  sent  down  in  readiness  for  the  future  development  of 
growth,  and  the  result  was  the  continued  development  of  strong  and  vigorous 
wood,  in  even  a  larger  proportion  than  before,  because  the  effect  of  cutting 
back  strong  shoots  is  to  produce  a  greater  number  of  equally  strong  shoots ; 
and  this  is  a  tendency  of  which  we  always  take  advantage  when  we  wish  to 
obtain  a  supply  of  young  shoots  to  fill  up  vacancies. 

Redleaf,  John  Cox. 


THE  NUNEHAM  PARK  ONION. 

This  remarkably  fine  Onion  was  exhibited  by  Messrs.  W.  Cutbush  &  Son, 
of  Highgate,  at  the  recent  International  Show  of  Fruit  and  Vegetables  at 
South  Kensington,  and  it  was  fitly  awarded  a  first-class  certificate  for  its  ex- 
cellent qualities.  The  bulbs  are  very  large,  and  remarkably  solid  and  heavy, 
and  it  has  all  the  appearance  of  being  an  extraordinarily  good  keeper.  From 
a  small  plot  of  ground  a  great  weight  of  bidbs  can  be  obtained.  Those  who 
claim  for  it  an  identity  wi&  Danver's  Yellow,  must  have  been  struck  with  the 
essential  difference  in  the  appearance  of  the  bulbs ;  a  s  seen  at  South  Kensington, 
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not  only  did  it  lack  similarity  of  shape,  but  also  the  agreement  of  colour  of  the 
outer  skin,  while  the  smoothness  of  Danver's  Yellow  was  wanting  in  Messrs. 
Cutbush's  variety,  the  last  having  a  rougher  and  hardier-looking  outer  coyering. 

T.  K. 


THE  FLORAL  DECORATION  OF  DWELLINGS. 

Febbxiaby,  whatever  maybe  said  to  the  contrary,  is  a  trying  month  for  those 
who  have  much  decoration  to  provide  for,  unless  tioiey  have  a  great  amount  of 
glass  and  plenty  of  fuel  at  command.  Most  of  the  useful  autumn  plants  are  over, 
and  there  are  few  to  be  had  from  the  cold  houses.  It  is  a  great  sacrifice  to 
use  Camellias,  Heaths,  or  Epacrises,  for  these  are  seldom  worth  much  after 
having  been  in  the  house  for  any  length  of  time.  Azaleas  must  have  heat  to 
bring  them  out  in  Febniary ;  and  Primulas  and  Cinerarias  must  also  have  had 
a  little,  otherwise  they  do  not  expand  a  sufficiency  of  blooms  at  one  time  to  be 
effective  in  single  vases  or  looking-glass  cases.  Bulbs  must  also  have  a  good 
brisk  heat  to  bring  them  into  bloom  by  the  beginning  of  the  month ;  and  many 
persons,  too,  object  to  Hyacinths  as  being  too  sickly  for  rooms. 

Where  it  can  be  done  with  proper  effect,  it  is  a  good  practice  to  make  a 
distinction  4n  the  different  rooms.  At  present  we  have  for  the  dinii^-room 
neat  dwarf  plants  of  Otaheite  Oranges  in  miniature  tubs,  with  a  good  sprinkling 
of  frnit,  the  old  Ardisia  crenulata,  Dianella  coerulea  with  its  beautiful  blue 
berries,  Rivina  humilis,  and  Solanum  pseudo-capsicum.  The  last  is  very  effec- 
tive ;  good  examples  of  it  might  be  seen  in  the  conservatory  at  South  Kensing- 
ton both  last  season  and  this.  The  Ardisia  is  also  a  good  plant  for  decoration, 
from  its  clean  glossy  leaves  and  niunerous  bunches  of  red  berries.  We  also 
find,  from  its  having  been  standing  in  conjunction  with  Ferns,  that  great 
numbers  of  these  spring  up  all  over  the  sur&use  of  the  soil  in  the  pot,  and  they 
diminish  the  length  of  the  stem,  and  save  the  labour  of  mossing  Uie  vase  over, 
without  doing  any  apparent  injury  to  the  plant. 

For  general  decoration,  we  have  in  large  single  vasee  Azaleas,  Canarina 
campanula,  Thyrsacanthus  rutilans,  Persian  Lilacs ;  and  for  the  largest  vases, 
by  the  middle  of  the  month,  a  plant  or  two  of  the  Guelders  Rose  and  Laburnum 
come  in  for  a  change.  The  old-fashioned  Canarina  is  too  well  known  to  require 
description;  it  is  of  easy  growth,  and  has  a  light  handsome  appearance  in 
rooms.  The  Lilac,  Guelders  Rose,  and  Laburnum  are  kept  carefully  to  one 
stem,  and  make  a  good  change  :  the  Lilac  in  particular  is  a  great  &vourite,  and 
blooms  profusely  when  so  treated.  Thyrsacanthus  rutilans  is  much  improved 
by  tying  the  shoots  out  at  the  top  to  a  circular  wire  or  hoop,  which  keeps  the 
long  pendulous  fiower-stalks  well  out,  and  shows  the  flowers  to  greater  advan- 
tage. For  smaller  vases,  or  tables,  and  bronze  stands,  we  generally  use  a  few 
of  the  best  sorts  of  plants,  as  Amaryllis  and  Deutzia  gracilis ;  and  one  stand  is  of 
Eucharis  amazonica,  and  others  of  Fern-leaved  Pnmulas.  A  very  good  plant 
for  this  month  on  a  drawing-room  table  is  the  Ipomoea  bona-nox  :  it  opens  its 
large  white  blooms  about  seven  in  the  evening,  and  they  remain  open  all  the 
night,  scenting  the  whole  room  with  their  delicious  odour.  It  is  a  mistake  to 
dry  Amaryllises ;  they  are  continual  bloomers  if  care^ly  treated.  The  Eucharis 
is,  perhaps,  the  most  easy  stove  bulb  that  we  have  to  grow  and  bloom  at  any 
time  with  certainty ;  it  is,  besides,  the  most  beautiful  plant  for  a  room  table 
that  I  know,  as  it  opens  its  blooms  freely,  and  stands  long.  In  large  tQe-boxes 
inside  the  windows,  where  the  plants  require  to  be  from  18  inches  to  2  feet  in 
height,  we  have  Browallia,  Begonia  nitida,  Eranthemum  pulchellum,  Gesneras, 
Salvia  splendens,  Justicia,  Poinsettia,  and  the  beautiful  white  Prunus.  The 
Eranthemum  and  Justicia  are  not  good  house  plants,  as  they  soon  lose  their 
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bloom.  In  small  cases  imder  lookm^-glasses,  kc,  we  have  BegociaSy  as  insignis 
and  others  of  the  best  winter-Moomnig  sorts,  grown  in  pots  of  the  proper  size 
to  fit  the  boxes.  Four  or  five  cuttings  are  pat  into  a  60-8ized  pot  in  August, 
and  shi^d  at  intervals  into  the  proper  size,  which  is  generally  that  called  48's. 
When  no  longer  serviceable  the  plants  are  thrown  away.  ITie  red  and  white 
Primulas  and  Cinerarias  are  also  grown  in  the  same  size,  and  thrown  away 
when  done  with,  as  they  are  seldran  of  any  use  afterwards,  as  we  find  it  better 
to  push  on  a  fresh  stock  than  try  to  recover  them.  The  best  Tulips  for  very 
early  work  are  the  Due  Van  Thols,  particularly  the  yellow.  In  niches  round 
the  entrance-ball,  or  on  each  side  of  busts,  the  Calla  eethic^ica  is  most  useM, 
and  can  be  had  duriog  most  of  the  winter  and  spring  months. 

No  taste  which  has  sprung  up  of  late  years  is  so  beneficial  to  the  gardener 
as  that  for  fine-fi)liaged  plants ;  they  not  only  add  to  the  summer  variety,  but 
many  when  properly  treated  are  most  useful  fc^  winter  house  dec<»ration.  Sup^ 
posing  that  we  are  in  the  midst  c^  a  run  of  company,  and  anxioits  to  make  a 
change  from  the  flowering  plants,  we  put  in  the  Large  vase,  where  the  high 
Azalea  is,  a  plant  of  simiSur  height  of  the  Canna  discolor ;  in  the  next  size, 
I^atania  borbonica  and  Seaforthia  elegaos.  The  former  of  these  is  a  most  grace- 
ful Palm  for  a  room  or  entrance-hall ;  and  when  large  the  Seaforthia  is  more 
stately  in  habit,  and  requires  a  few  Ferns  round  the  bottom  of  the  stems.  For 
the  other  places  we  have  Dracsnas,  Croton  pictum.  Ferns,  &c. ;  and  for  the 
small  boxes,  Centaurea  argentea  and  candidissima,  Coleus  YerschafiPelti,  and 
the  yellow- variegated  Geraniums.  Centaurea  candidissima  is  a  most  beautiful 
plant  for  decoration ;  its  long,'  feathery,  frosted-looking,  silvery  leaves  are  very 
handsome  in  vases,  and  the  plants  come  in  for  the  garden  in  spring.  Many  of 
the  new  yellow-variegated-leaved  Geraniums  are  much  more  beautiful  and 
effective  in  pots  with  a  little  heat  than  when  planted  out  in  the  garden.  All 
the  variegated-leaved  Begonias  are  unfortunately  very  duU,  and  make  no  show 
in  a  room,  which  is  the  more  to  be  regretted  on  account  of  their  easy  culture  ; 
they  want  a  more  decided,  mixture  of  white  and  red.  The  Coleus  requires  a 
little  bottom  heat  to  keep  it  moving  into  leaf  for  the  winter  months. 

J.  P. 

PEARS- 

No  fruit,  perhaps,  has  made  more  progress  than  the  Pear.  Some  few  years 
ago,  with  rare  exceptions,  Pears  were  little  better  than  a  dish  of  Skirving's 
Swedes  I  The  difficulty  now  is  how  to  select  good  Pears,  and  the  best.  The 
Pear  catalogues  are  nearly  as  extensive  as  the  Rose  catalogues,  the  reader  is 
bewildered,  and  ends  by  ordering  none.  I  have  pleasure  in  recommending  the 
following.  All  not  asterisked  are  on  the  quince  stock.  The  best  two  here, 
and  the  best  I  have  ever  tasted,  are  respectively  the  two  first-named : — 1,  Jose- 
phine de  Malines;  2,  Beurr^  Super&o,;  *3,  Marie  Louise;  4,  La  Vineuse; 
6,  Doyenne  d'Alen9on;  6,  Beurr6  Diel;  7,  Duchesse  d'Orleans;  S,  Dr. 
Trousseau;  9,  Baronne  de  Mello;  10,  Bergamotte  d'Esperen;  11,  Beurr^ 
d'Aremberg  ;  .12,Beurre  deRance  ;  13,Beurr6  Defais ;  13,  St.  Michel Archange  ; 
14,  Marie  Louise  d'Uccle  ;  15,  Williams's  Bon  Chretien ;  16,  Beurre  Beymont ; 
17,  Napoleon  Savinien;  18,  Glou  Morceau;  19,  Doyenn^  Gris;  20,  Beurre 
Bachelier ;  21,  Peach ;  22,  Beurre  d'Amanlis ;  23,  Comte  de  Lamy  ;  24^  Passe 
Cobuar  ;  26,  Beurr6  Mauxion ;  26,  Duchesse  d' AngoulSme ;  27,  Beurr€  Sterck- 
mans ;  28»  Doyenn^  d'Et^,  first  early.  These  lost  their  crop  by  the  frost.  I 
removed  the  sheet  over  them  a  few  days  too  earljr.  On  the  7th  of  May,  the 
WBter  in  the  staUe-bueket  was  frozen.  Madame  Millet,  Barbe  Nelis,  Fondante 
de  Mars,  Comte  de  Flandre,  Fondante  d'Automue^  Beurre  Gifiard,  Winter 
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Nelify  bis  Grigoire,' Ayocat  Nelis,  Bezi  d'Eaperen^Thompscm's,  Agke  Gr%oire, 
LouiBe  Bonne  of  Jersey,  Prince  Albert.  Such  are  my  stock.  Sach  were  my 
kind  friend,  Mr.  Biyers's  gift  These  little  trees  are  the  delight  of  all  who 
come  here.  I  have  two  oUier  gifts  of  his  which  I  can  most  higUy  recommend, 
the  Transparent  Gage  and  the  Boyal  Victoria  Nectarine.  The  last  is  late,  Tery 
large,  handsome,  y&ry  excellent,  and  the  tree  is  very  healthy.  It  is  by  far  the 
best  Nectarine  that  I  ever  saw.     It  is  round,  a  little  flattened  'at  the  apex. 

These  Pears  were  sent  to  me  to  taste  by  my  friend,  Charles  Ingram,  Esq., 
of  Blandford  (not  grown  on  the  quince  stock),  and  they  are  very  good — ^Van 
Mens  Leon  le  Clerc  (extra  good),  Danmore,  and  Napoleon. 

If  your  readers  buy  some  of  the  above  Pears,  I  think  they  must  be  pleased. 
Except  the  first  two,  I  have  not  put  them  in  the  order  of  merit.  With  the 
exception  of  28,  they  may  all  be  called  *'  delicious."  Doyenn^  d' Alen9on  is  very 
superior,  but  tender  in  its  blossoms.  In  fine,  I  may  observe,  that  is  impossible 
to  define  tibe  seasons  of  ripening.     I  never  knew  Pears  and  Apples  rot  so  fast 

Tarrani  Rushton.  W.  F.  Badcltppe. 


ON  SPARROWS  EATING  GOOSEBERRY  BUDS. 

I  OBSEXTXD  with  some  interest  Mr.  Tillery's  account  in  Vol.  lY.,  page  132, 
respecting  rooks  eating  Crocus  bulbs,  and  also  his  remarks  on  sparrows ;  but  I 
differ  from  him  as  to  sparrows  eating  Gooseberry  buds.  During  a  long  ex- 
perience I  have  never  detected  them  doing  so,  although  I  have  watched  them 
closely  amongst  damaged  bushes.  I  may  have  mentioned  this  before  in  these 
pages,  and  also  that  bullfinches  did  the  damage,  and  that  sparrows  were  wrong- 
fully blamed.  I  likewise  differ  from  Mr.  TUlery's  statement,  where  he  says 
**  Who  ever  saw  a  sparrow  eat  a  grub  or  caterpillar  if  it  could  get  anything 
else  in  the  shape  of  grain,  seeds,  bread,  or  potatoes  ?*'  I  have  encouraged  a 
small  colony  of  sparrows  for  sereral  years,  and  it  is  surprising  to  see  the  quan- 
tity of  both  grubs  and  caterpillars  which  they  carry  to  feed  their  young.  Other 
writers  mention  the  same  thing.  In  the  '*  Naturalist's  Magazine  "  one  person 
speaks  of  a  sparrow  dropping  grubs  from  its  bill  into  a  cage  to  feed  a  canary, 
which  a  lady  at  Chelsea  had  put  outside  her  window ;  and  Bishop  Stanley  states, 
on  the  authority  of  another  writer,  that  a  pair  of  sparrows  during  the  breeding 
season  may  destroy  3400  caterpillars  in  one  week.  I  may  have  said  enough  to 
show  that  my  own  statement  stands  not  alone,  to  which  I  may  add,  that  there 
are  many  different  kinds  of  birds  that  feed  their  tender  young  with  food  of 
very  difiierent  quality  from  that  of  the  old  ones.  In  fact,  this  is  considered  to 
be  one,  if  not  Uie  chief,  cause  which  gives  impulse  to  the  migration  of  birds. 

I  frilly  concur  in  the  account  of  sparrows  eating  off  the  tops  of  early  Peas. 
Perhaps  the  best  preservative  is  to  cover  them  with  nets  or  branches,  or  to  draw 
a  little  soil  over  the  tender  crop  until  the  attention  of  the  sparrows  is  drawn 
off  to  something  else.  They  seldom  attack  the  pods  of  early  Peas,  though 
sometimes  they  injure  late  ones.  They  are  often  blamed  for  greater  damage 
done  by  tomtits  or  '*  oxees  "  of  the  Scotch.  There  are  four  different  kinds  of 
the  Parus  or  tomtit  that  frequent  gardens,  all  of  which  destroy  insects,  but  at 
times  some  of  them  are  yerj  mischierous.  P.  major,  or  saw-sharper,  called  so 
in  Norfolk  from  his  shrill  notes,  like  the  sharpening  of  a  saw,  is  the  one  which 
in  winter  taps  on  bee-hives  and  snaps  up  the  bees,  and  it  is  remarkable  that 
ForsCer  in  his  '*  North  America,"  Vol.  I.,  speaks  of  its  having  been  met  with 
in  ^latitude  40^  north,  and  loi^tnde  48""  west,  about  920  miles  from  land." 
I  leaTe  this  curious  ^Eiet  to  notice  that  it  is  the  P.  cosruleus,  the  blue-cap, 
which  does  most  damage  to  late  Peas,  and  also  picks  holes  in  the  stalk  ends  of 
Pears.    Mr.  Knight,  who  raised  some  of  the  best  kinds  of  new  Peas,  had  much 
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trouble  in  pTeserying;  them  from  those  little  plagues.  It  is  rather  difficult  to 
entrap  or  shoot  the  Uttle  depredators,  and  perhaps  it  is  best  to  defend  the  Pears 
with  nets ;  and  to  keep  these  birds  from  Peas  it  is  good  to  grow  plenty  of 
Sunflowers  and  Poppies,  whose  seeds  they  prefer  to  green  Peas.  I  may  state, 
that  during  the  past  season  a  small  covey  of  haw&iches,  or  grosbeaks,  at- 
tacked my  Pears,  which  was  the  first  time  I  had  seen  those  rather  rare  birds 
alive.  As  some  of  them  were  youi^  they  may  have  been  bred  in  this  locality. 
Cossey  Hall  Gardens.  J.  Wiohtok. 


THE  CULTIVATION  OF  THE  PRIMULA. 

Whebs  is  there  a  plant  which  during  the  autumn  and  winter  months  is  so 
gay  or  beautiful  as  the  Primula  ?  It  is  also  very  useful  for  exhibition  or  deco- 
rative purposes,  or  for  filling  the  flower-vase  cr  bouquet.  By  artificial  light 
some  of  the  varieties  are  very  brilliant.  During  the  last  season  a  number  of 
very  beautiful  double  seedlings  have  been  brought  before  the  public,  especially 
those  of  Messrs.  Windebank  &  Kingsbury,  of  Southampton,  who  at  the  present 
time  possess  some  very  splendid  seedlings. 

Yf  here  high  cultivation  is  aimed  at,  care  must  be  taken  to  keep  the  plants 
healthy  at  all  times.  I  generally  sow  the  seed  early  in  March,  or  in  April,  in 
pans  placed  on  the  front  shelf  of  the  greenhouse  or  vinery.  I  find  that  to 
bring  the  seedlings  up  well  nothing  is  so  good  as  putting  a  square  of  glass  over 
each  pan,  and  as  soon  as  the  plants  appear  I  remove  this  to  prevent  their  being 
weakened.  When  strong  enough,  I  pot  them  into  small  60*s,  using  for  soil 
half  leaf  mould,  loam,  and  a  little  silver  sand.  I  keep  them  in  a  close  frame 
for  a  few  days  till  well  established,  when  I  give  air  freely  on  all  favourable 
days.  Early  in  May  I  repot  the  plants  into  32'8,  using  the  same  description  of 
soil  as  before.  I  now  plunge  them  in  a  cold  frame  in  a  shady  situation  for  the 
summer  months,  and  in  the  end  of  July  I  repot  into  their  blooming-pots,  24'6, 
using  a  mixture  of  half  loam,  leaf  mould,  and  a  little  rotten  dung  and  silver 
sand.  I  then  replace  them  in  the  frame  as  before,  and  am  always  very  careful 
not  to  allow  them  to  get  dry  during  the  summer,  as  nothing  is  so  injurious  to 
them.  Early  in  September  I  remove  them  to  the  greenhouse,  and  I  thus  secure 
a  good  supply  of  bloom  for  the  autumn  and  winter  months. 

Crabwoodf  Southampton,  J.  C.  Higgs. 
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Royal  Hoeticultuhal  Society.  —  Al- 
though the  Fruit  Show  held  from  the  9ih  to 
the  16th  of  December  had  but  little  claim 
to  the  title  of  **  International,"  there  was, 
nevertheless,  a  very  respectable  display  both 
of  fruit  and  vegetables,  good  without  being 
remarkable.  Especially  worthy  of  notice 
wore  the  fine  collections  shown  by  Mr.  Lewis 
Solomon  and  Messrs.  Webber  &  Co.  of  Covent 
Oarden,  containing,  as  they  did,  numbers  of 
those  magnificent  rears  which  are  to  be  seen 
at  this  season  decorating  the  shop-windows 
of  tiie  Grand  Bow  of  that  market  Such 
Pears  are  purchased  at  almost  fiEibulous  prices 
from  French  growers,  who  must  derive  a  good 
profit  from  their  cultivation,  but  for  the  most 
part  the  only  recommendations  which  they 
possess  are  their  size  and  beauty ;  indeed  one 
of  the  kinds,  Uvedale's  St.  Gkrmain,  known 


also  at  Paris  as  Belle  Angevine,  is  a  stewing 
Pear.  It  seems  that  at  Paris  these  Pears  are 
let  out  by  the  fruiterers  for  dinner  parties, 
and  one  of  the  French  gardening  periodicals 
relates  that  a  gourmand,  after  fondly  eyeing 
a  dish  of  them  for  a  long  time,  much  to  the 
dismay  of  his  entertainer  requested  that  one 
of  them  should  be  cut.  However,  there  was 
no  escape,  a  Pear  was  cut  up  into  a  number  of 
pieces,  the  pwty  tasted,  and  but  tasted,  dis- 
gust was  depicted  on  every  coxintenanoe,  they 
might  as  well  have  eaten  a  Turnip ;  but  what- 
ever their  disgust  might  have  been  that  of  their 
entertainer  was  greater,  for  when  the  fruiterer's 
bill  came  in  one  of  the  items  was  "  an  Angevine 
Pear,  70  francs."  Our  lively  neighbours 
have,  perhaps,  a  little  exaggerated  the  price 
to  improve  the  story,  for  these  Pears  may  be 
had  in  iKmdon  for  about  half  that  sum  and 
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even  less,  still  tlie  anecdote  may  serve  as  a 
warning  to  those  who  set  fruit  on  their  tables 
merely  for  show.     To  return  to  the  Fruit 
Show,  eight  Uvedale's  from  France  in  Messrs. 
Webber's  collection  weighed  nearly  20  lbs., 
and  a  dozen  grown  in  Bedfordshire  22i  lbs., 
these  last  measiuing  12  and  13  inches  round. 
Easter  Beurr^,  Josephine   de  Malines,  and 
some  others  from  the  same  firm  were  also 
▼ery  fine.    Excellent  Apples  of  several  kinds, 
Pines,  Grapes,  Melons,  Oranges,  Pomegran- 
ates, Shaddocks,  Prickly  Pears,  Litchees,  fruit 
of  a  Solanum  from  St.  Michaers,  and  various 
Nuts   were  also  shown  in  this    collection. 
That  from  Mr.  Solomon  was  very  extensive 
and  fine,  comprising  twelve  Pinee  of  the 
Jamaica    Cayenne,    and    Queen    varieties, 
several  kinds  of  black  and  white    Grapes, 
Hvedale's   and   other    Pears   of  a   similar 
character  to  those  noticed  above,  remarkably 
fine  Apples,  Truffle',  Asparagus,  green  and 
blanched,  green  Peas,  and  other  vegetables. 
Mr.  Ingram,  gardener  to  Her  Majesty,  had 
the  Gold  Medal  of  the  Society  for  the  best 
collection  of  fruit  and  vegetables  produced  in 
the  garden  of  a  Sovereign,  an  award  which 
he  well  deserved.     The  six  Smooth-leaved 
Cayenne  Pino  Apples  which    he   exhibited 
were  between  6  and  7  lbs.  in  weight,  re- 
markably even  in  size  and  appearance,  and 
beautifully  ripened.   Gkapes,  excellent  Apnles 
and  Pears,  and  a  numerous  and  good  collec- 
tion of  vegetables  were  the  other  subjects 
shown  by  Mr.  Ingram.    Excellent  collections 
of  Apples  and  Pears  were  shown  by  Mr. 
Whitu^^,    gardener    to    Mrs.     Hope,   The 
Beepdene,  Dorking ;  Mr.  Ford,  sardener  to 
AV.    £.    Hubbard,    Esq.,    Horsham;    Mr. 
Smythe,    gardener    to    Lord     Sondes ;    R. 
Webb,    Esq.,    Reading ;    and   Mr.    Dixon, 
Holland    House.     Mr.    S.  Snow,  gardener 
to   the   Countess  of   Cowper,  Wrest  Park, 
Beds,  contributed  six  Uvedale's  St.  Grermain 
Pears  weighing  13  lbs.  13  oz,,  a  good  weight, 
but  not  equal  to  that  which  is  sometimes 
attained  by  this  variety,  of  which  a  single 
fruit  has  been  known  to  weigh  upwards  of 
3  lbs.     Miscellaneous  subjecte  consisted  of 
several  Orange  trees  in  pots  from  Messrs. 
Rivers  &  Son,  and  bearing  very  freely;  some 
very  fine  Pomegranates  grown  in  an  orchard- 
house  without  artificial  heat  by  Mr.  Down- 
ing,  rardener  to  T.    GhrisseU,    Esq.,    Nor- 
bury  Park ;  a  fine  mass  of  Eucharis  amazonica 
from  Messrs.  A.  Henderson  &  Co. ;  and  vases 
formed  out  of  Custard  Vegetable  Marrows, 
ver^  tastefully  flUed  with  Violets  and  Ferns, 
exhibited  by  F.  J.  Graham,  Esq.  of  Cran- 
ford. 

In  the  colonial  and  foreign  department  the 
Fruit  Growers*  Association  of  if  ova  Scotia 
exhibited  a  fine  collection  of  Apples,  mostly 
of  laxgd  size  and  highly  coloured,  also  Pears. 
The  Horticultural  Societv  of  Copenhagen  sent 
a  similar  collection,  in  wnich  were  a  number 
of  varieties  well  known  in  this  countryi  such  a« 


Reinette  du  Canada,  Court  Pendn-Flat,  Lon- 
don Pippin,  King  of  the  Pippins,  and  Clay- 
geite  Pearmain  Apples,  and  Seckel,  Uvedale's 
t.  Grermain,  and  Beuri^  de  Ruioe  Pears. 
There  were,  besides,  a  number  of  those  high- 
coloured  soft,  light  Apples  which  are  very 
beautiful  to  look  upon  but  very  insipid  to  eat. 
Malta  sent  Oranges,  Lemons,  and  others  of 
the  Citrus  tribe,  and  vegetables  which  did  not 
contrast  favourably  witn  those  grown  in  our 
colder  but  richer  soU,  but  the  period  at  which 
the  show  was  held  was  adverse  to  a  good  exhi- 
bition from  that  island.  From  Victoria  came 
models  of  fruit  and  vegetables ;  from  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  dried  fruits ;  and  from  In£a 
tropical  fruits  in  great  variety  preserved  in 
spirits,  and  some  of  them  not  dSstinguished 
for  the  sweetness  of  their  perfume.  The 
Vegetable  Show  was  good,  though  not  larse, 
and  it  had  a  neater  appearance  than  vegetable 
shows  generally  present ;  there  was  not  that 
roughness  as  if  the  things  had  just  been 
plucked  from  the  ffround  and  thrown  down 
on  the  tables,  and  there  was  not,  on  tJie  other 
hand,  that  amount  of  trimming  which  deprives 
vegetables  of  their  natural  chiuracter ;  more- 
over, with  a  few  exceptions,  every^iing  was 
neatly  labelled.  The  principal  exhibitors  were 
Mr.  Ligram,  whose  collection  has  been  already 
noticed,  Mr.  Whiting,  Mr.  Budd,  gardener  to 
Earl  Damley,  and  Mr.  Ford.  Nova  Scotia 
contributed  thirty-eight  dishes  of  Potatoes 
mosU]r  large  and  veiy  coarse,  Onions,  Beet, 
Parsnips,  &o.,  and  a  fine  collection  of  Gourds 
was  snown  by  Messrs.  Barr  &  Sugden. 
The  Nuneham  Park  Onion  was  shown  by 
Messrs.  Cutbush,  and  a  collection  of  Potatoes 
by  the  Rev.  G.  W.  St  John.  Northumber- 
land Champion  Celery  was  sent  by  Messrs. 
Dewar  of  Newcastie-on-Tyne ;  it  is  white, 
solid,  and  of  excellent  flavour.  From  the  same 
firm  came  also  Dewar's  Improved  Short-top 
Beet,  a  variety  with  a  bright  dark  red  flesh, 
and  excellent  when  baked. 

At  the  Scientific  Meeting  of  December  1 9th, 
in  consequence  of  a  recommendation  of  the 
Floral  Committee  that  a  medal  diould  be 

Cted  to  Mr.  Veitch  for  a  fine  collection  of 
lids  and  other  plants  exhibited  on  that 
occasion,  W.  Wilson  Saunders,  Esq.,  the 
chairman  of  the  meeting,  announced  that  the 
Council  had  taken  the  subject  into  considera- 
tion, and  had  decided  on  having  a  new 
medal  struck  to  be  called  the  Lindley  medal, 
only  to  be  given  at  Tuesday  meetings,  and  as 
a  medal.  This  will  afibrd  additiomu  induce- 
ment for  exhibitors  to  support  these  meetings, 
and  will,  no  doubt,  be  tke  means  of  adding 
greatly  to  their  interest.  They  are  to  be  re- 
sumed earl^  in  the  present  year,  though  tiie 
date  at  which  the  fint  is  to  be  held  is  not  yet 
fixed.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  year  they 
will  be  as  interesting,  instructive,  and  well 
supported  as  they  were  in  the  past.  The 
grant  of  this  medal  is  an  earnest  of  the  desire 
which  the  Council  have  to  increase  the  use- 
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fblneoB  of  tiiflie  meetmgs,  wbiefa  an  a  oommoa 
gnnind  on  wliich  scieatiific  and  practical  men 
can  meet  and  interchange  theu  Tiewi,  and 
many  intereatins  fiMfta  are  thua  elieited; 
moreofer  laat  year  die  diaplay  ef  flowcfa  and 
ftiiit  at  aome  of  tibe  meetinge  wbm  retry  large, 
and  the  room  was  crowded  by  many  wiio  at 
an  ordinaxT  exhibition  would  have  aeen,  ad- 
mired, and  gone  awar  no  wiMr  than  they 
came  aa  to  tae  natBie,  history,  or  nses  of  that 
which  they  had  seen. 

BomiMFtON  Ho&TICULTt'RAL  SodXTT.— 

The  monthly  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held 
on  Monday  the  Uih  of  December;  the  Bey. 
Dr.  Cary  m  the  Chair.  There  was  a  kige 
attendance  of  members  and  friends.  Among 
the  Bubiects  exhibited  were  blooms  of  that 
splendia  climber  the  Iponuea  Hors&Uie,  as 
also  a  plant  of  the  OaWthe  yestita  mbra, 
both  of  which  were  shown  by  Mr.  Boyce, 
^;ardener  to  H.  J.  Buchan,  Xaq.,  who  gaye  an 
mteresting  description  of  the  characterietios 
of  eadby  and  his  method  of  cnltiyation. 
Messrs.  Vindebank  snd  Kingsbuy  sent 
some  beautiful  double  Primulas  of  yarious 
shades  of  odour,  among  which  was  one  of  the 
original  double  white,  so  that  the  great  ad- 
yance  made  in  them  misht  be  seen.  In  a 
ohoioe  collection  from  mz,  Hayes  was  a 
plant  of  the  Foinsettia  pulcherrima,  the 
floral  bracts  of  whidi,  being  fully  expuided* 
rendered  it  an  object  of  great  admiration. 
Mr.  Blandfbrd,  gardener  to  —  Standish, 
Esq.,  sent  a  collection  of  twelye  sorts  of 
Apples,  many  of  them  yery  fine.  Mr.  Dean 
read  a  paper  on  spring  flower-gardeninff,  in 
which  he  adyerted  to  the  objection  made  to 
the  modem  ssrstem  of  parterre  flower-garden- 
ing, that  eyeiything  was  sacrificed  for  the 
sake  of  obta£aing  gay  bloom  for  a  few 
months;  pointed  out  now  by  a  judicious 
axnngement  of  certain  hardy  blooming  plants 
during  the  winter  months,  and  especiiuly  in 
the  spring,  this  objection  might  be  oyercome ; 
gaye  a  list  of  plants  suitable  for  the  purpose, 
with  instructions  as  to  their  propagauon; 
and  conduded  by  asking  the  members  to  put 
the  syatem  he  had  adyocated  into  practice. 
Mr.  Whitehom  then  read  an  interesting 
paper  on  that  inexhaustible  subject  the  Potato 
diMase,  in  whidi  he  attributed  the  disease  to 
our  haying  departed  horn  nature  in  our  treat- 
ment of  the  plant,  and  pointed  out  the 
mode  of  cultivation  which  he  considered 
most  in  acoordanoe  with  its  true  character, 
and  best  calculated  to  ward  off  the  attacks  of 
the  disease.    After  a  sharp  passage-of-azms 
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between  MesBS.  WbitehoRi  and  Kingsbury 
on  some  of  the  points  adyanoed  in  the  paper, 
Mr.  Higgs  leiaiied  to  the  labours  of  Mr. 
Patennn  in  himroyinff  the  stamina  of  the 
Potato,  and  said  that  ne  looked  forward  to 
such  an  imneoyement  in  its  constitution 
eyentually  that  it  would  beoome 
nable  to  the  attacks  of  the  diseae 
Dean  gaye  some  infonnation  respecting  a 
number  of  Patenon's  and  other  Potatoes 
which  he  had  grown  during  the  past  sesson, 
ahowing  that  the  newer  yarieties  had  with- 
stood the  attacks  of  the  disease  whilst  older 
sorts  had  succumbed,  and  laid  sreat  stress 
upon  the  importance  of  thoroughly  expostng 
the  seed  before  storing  for  the  winter. — ^A.  D. 
OabdimsbsT  Botal  BsvByoLSKT  Insthc- 
TioK. — ^His  Bo^  Highness  the  Prince  of 
Wales  has  ^raciousljr  consented  to  accept  tfle 
Presidentahip  of  this  Institution,  yacant  by 
the  death  <n  the  Duke  of  Northumberland 
and  has  made  a  donation  of  twenty-fiye 
guineas  to  tlM  frmds.  The  chair  at  the  next 
anniyersaiy  dinner  is  to  be  taken  by  Sir  C. 
Wentworth  Dilke,  Bart,  M.P. 

GlLIDOHLUr    HosnCULTUXAL    SOCSBTT. — 

The  proposition  for  the  amalgamation  of  this 
with  the  Edinbun^  Horticultuzal  Society, 
man  Honed  in  our  last  Number,  was  adopted 
on  the  6th  December,  and  a  Council  elected 
from  the  two  bodies  under  the  presidency  of 
the  Duke  of  Boodench.  The  Experim^tal 
Garden  has  been  tamsferxed  to  the  Board  of 
Works,  and  will  be  oonyerted  into  sn  arbore- 
tom  in  oonnectiaa  with  the  Botanic  Oardan. 

Me.  WiUL — ^A  dreulsr  has  been  issued 
by  the  Boyal  Horticultural  Society  inyiting 
subscriptums  in  sid  of  Mr.  Weir,  tneir  plant 
collector  in  South  America.  He  was  attacked 
by  feyer  on  his  return  from  Bogota  to  Santa 
Martha,  in  October,  1864,  and  on  the  foyer 
leaying  him  he  was  found  to  haye  lost  the  use 
of  hie  umbs.  Although  he  has  been  for  some 
time  in  Aia  country  he  is  still  suffering  from 
almost  totd  paralysis,  and  Dr.  Se^mourHaden 
reports  most  unuyourably  of  ms  case.  The 
Council  state  in  the  circular,  that  they  fod 
they  cannot  for  any  length  of  time  apply  the 
funds  of  the  Sodety  to  Mr.  Weil's  support, 
but  oxpioss  confidence  that  the  Fdlows  who 
haye  benefited  so  much  by  ihe  beautifnl 
plants  whieh  he  sent  home  will  not  be  un- 
willing to  subscribe  to  proyide  for  him. 

Subscriptions  are  recdyed  by  Captain 
Gockerdl,  Boyal  Horticultural  Society's 
Offices,  South  Kensington,  W. 


CALENDAR  OP  OPERATIONS. 


STOyn  AVD  OBCEID-HOUSEa. 

Ko  attempt  should  be  made  to  excite  a  pre- 
mature growth  at  this  season  by  keeping  a 
high  temperatoze.    From  6&*  by  nig^t  to  63° 


by  da^  diould  be  the  highest  linuts.  At  the 
same  time  the  atmospheric  moisture  should 
be  reduced  condderably;  water  with  great 
oautioQ.    Izoiasy  Allamandss,  &o.y  if  wanted 
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to  bloom  eariy,  may  be  plunged  in  bottom 
heat  towards  tne  end  of  the  month.  Orchidt. 
— ^Iliese  will  be  mostly  in  a  state  of  rest,  and 
merely  want  a  oomparatiyely  oool  and  dry 
atmomhere  till  they  commenoe  their  new 
KTOwtn.  As  soon,  however,  as  they  show  in- 
dications of  starting,  let  them  be  potted  or  re- 
dressed at  OQoe,  or  the  newly-f(»med  roots,  if 
allowed  to  grow  any  length,  would  probably 
get  injured  afterwards.  Those  kinas  which 
grow,  more  or  less,  at  all  seasons  will  require 
a  mgnt  temperature  of  60%  witli  an  increase 
of  10^  by  day.  Syzinge  the  blocks,  baskets, 
kc.,  each  sunny  day,  and  keep  the  internal 
air  modentely  hmmd  by  damping  the  pipes 
as  oocaaion  requires. 

GaxiVHouax. 
Where  softwooded  plants  are  prineipaUv 
grown  a  night  temperature  of  40**  to  45%  with 
an  inereaae  of  10°  by  day,  will  be  requisite. 
fUmiJliftii^  as  they  swell  their  flower-buds, 
may  be  enoonraged  by  weak  manure-water. 
Traxnclimbingplants,  as  they  adyanoe,  to  their 
remectiye  supports,  and  guard  against  damp 
and  mildew  In^  proper  aeration  and  the  appli- 
cation of  sul^nur.  .JsaleaM. — ^Water  must  be 
spanned  given,  and  only  when  the  phmtsare 
£ej.  Oiye  air  daily,  according  to  the  state 
of  the  weather;  remove  decayed  leaves,  and 
any  plants  infested  with  t&ps  should  be 
cleaned  at  once,  by  fumigating  them  with 
tobacco  three  or  four  times,  with  intervals  of 
a  day  or  two  between.  Omerwiat, — ^Plaats 
for  exhibition  should  vaoeiye  their  flnal  shift 
into  eight4nchrpoti--the  size  required  by  the 
pfrincipal  societiei.  Bunng  this  month  give 
the  plants  plenty  of  room,  and  keep  uem 
near  the  e^ass.  The  mde-ahoots  must  be  tied 
out  as  the  plant  progresses ;  this  keeps  them 
from  drawing^  and,  if  done  properly,  forms 
d war^ handsomflplants.  .SrtMf. --Clean  glass, 
good  ventilation  in  mild  weather,  without 
exposing  tixe  ]^bnts  to  direct  currents  of  cold 
air,  and  moderate  waterings  when  requisite, 
embrace  tihe  picincipal  points  of  treatment  for 
the  present  month.  Avoid  much  fire  heat, 
as  a  substitute  for  which  keep  up  the  tempera- 
tnve  of  the  house  by  some  proteotinc  material. 
A  canvas,  or  even  a  calico  screen,  placed  over 
the  roof,  will  do  miuk  in  this  reqpect ;  and  a 
temperature  three  or  four  degrees  above  the 
ftecoing-point  is  sufficiently  high,  if  accom- 
panied with  dryness.  Pelat^onrnms. — ^This 
IS  a  convenient  as  well  as  proper  time  to  tie 
out  the  shoots  of  plants  intended  for  speci- 
mens. Keep  the  soil  in  a  ^;ood  state  for  repot- 
ting the  July  plants,  which  should  be  done 
tomrds  the  end  of  the  month.  Watch 
narrowly  for  green  fly,  and  fumigate  the 
mement  it  is  observed.  All  dead  foliage 
should  be  removed  as  it  appears.  Fancy 
varieties  require  similar  treatment ;  they  do 
not  draw,  howew,  if  the  house  is  kept  a  Uttle 
closer  than  is  desirable  for  other  kinds  of 
Pdargoniums.  Give  seedlin^splentv  of  room, 
and  water  them  but  sparmgly,  destroying 


those  that  are  "blind,*'  or  cankacwl  with 


PITS  AND  FEAMflS. 

Bedding  Plantt. — Damp  is  the  principal 
thing  to  guard  against  at  this  season ;  place 
delicate  plants  likely  to  suffer  most  in  the 
driest  situatioas ;  give  air  liberally  la  mild 
weather,  removing  the  sadies  entirely  on 
sunny  days  (except  in  frosty  weather),  to  dry 
the  surface  of  the  pots.  Should  mildew  appear, 
dust  the  infocted  plants  with  sulphur.  Water 
will  scarcely  be  wanted,  except  m  cases  of  ex- 
treme dryxiess,  or  unless  the  plants  areinairr 
houses.  Protect  from  ftost  by  covering  wilL. 
mats,  &C.,  by  mght.  Cold  JhiM«t.— Our  re- 
marks on  bedding-plants  apply  equally  here. 
The  bottom  of  cold  frames,  for  wintering 
plants,  should  be  coated  over  with  a^halt  or 
coal-tar,  and  laid  with  sufBlcient  dip,  to  enable 
waste  water  to  pass  off  quicklv,  by  which  the 
surface  soon  becomes  dj^ ;  whereas,  when  it 
is  absorbed  by  a  porous  material,  it  is  again 
given  off  slowly,  and  canses  a  damp,  unhealthy 
medium  for  pumts  to  winter  in. 

POBCXKQ. 

J^hu^.— Those  who  want  ripe  Grapes  in 
the  end  of  May  or  early  in  June  must  o(mi- 
mence  forcing  at  once.  If  the  border  is  out- 
side, it  will  assist-the  roots  to  cover  it  with 
warm  dung,  to  which  additions  should  be 
made,  so  as  to  Tn«LintAin  a  nuld  heat  on  the 
sur&ce ;  protect  this  covering  from  rain  and 
snow  by  thatching,  OK^tfarowing  a  tazpaulin 
over  it  in  bad  weather.  For  forcing  thus 
early  the  Tines  should  have  been  pruned  for 
some  time ;  and  now  they  wiU  require  dress- 
ing and  training.  Btaxt  with  a  temperature 
of  45'*  by  night,  increasing  it  a  d^ree  per 
week.  l>amp  the  Vines  dmly,  and  keep  the 
atmosphere  of  the  house  moderately  moist; 
give  air  each  fine  day,  and  let  the  thermometer 
range  ICf*  or  12°  higher  by  day  than  by  ni^ht, 
witn  a  slight  addition  during  suxishine. 
Prune,  dress,  and  train  succession  vineries 
and  Peach-houses  to  be  in  readiness  when  re- 
quired. To  obtain  early  Strawberries,  pluiige 
some  of  the  earliest-potted  plants  in  a  mud 
bottom  heat  imder  glass ;  this  will  bring  them 
forward  gentiy,  and  towards  the  end  of  the 
month  tiiey  should  be  removed  to  a  rituation 
with  a  moderate  temperature,  and  fully  ex- 
posed to  light,  whi(^  will  assist  them  to  throw 
up  strong  trusses  of  bloom.  Sow  Cucumbers 
and  Melons  for  the  first  spring  crops  in  a 
good  bottom  heat;  when  the  plants  are  up, 
keep  them  near  the  glass,  in  order  to  encour- 
age a  stocky  growth.  Forang  FloiMn. — 
Where  Eoses,  Lilacs,  Deutzias,  American 
plants,  &c.,  are  forced  for  decorating  the  green- 
house or  sitting-room,  well-established  plants 
of  the  above  should  be  plunged  in  a  very  mild 
bottom  heat,  to  forward  them;  a  deep  frama 
or  low  pit  answers  well  for  them.  As  the 
buds  develope  themselyes  remove  the  plants  to 
a  wanner  honse;  keep  tham  near  the  glass,  and 
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frequently  damp  their  foliage.  Hyacintha, 
Narcissus,  Tulips,  &c.,  with  illy  of  the  Valley 
and  Dielytra  apectabilia,  may  nave  the  same 
treatment. 

XITOHXir  OAVDIK. 

Should  froet  occur,  wheel  dung  and  compoet 
to  the  vegetable  ground,  and  rough-dig  or 
trench  vacant  ground.  A  crop  of  early  Peas  and 
Broad  Beans  may  be  sown  in  a  wann  situation. 
Bow  likewise  a  few  Early  Frame  or  Short-top 
Radishes  and  Horn  Carrots  for  an  early  out- 
door crop ;  cover  the  beds  with  straw  or  litter 
till  the  plants  appear.  Give  the  autumn- 
planted  Oetbbages  a  dressing  of  soot  on  a  moist 
day.  ^  Protect  Parsley,  young  Lettuce,  and 
Cauliflower  plants  in  frosty  weather,  and  give 
air  to  those  under  glass  whenever  the  days 
are  mild,  to  keep  them  from  drawing. 

FJIUIT  QIBOKS, 

Apples,  Pears,  Plums,  and  Cherries  should 
be  pruned  in  mild  weather,  and  those  against 
walls  or  espaliers  should  be  afterwards 
ziailed  or  tied  in.  Gut  away  the  old  wood 
from  Raspberry  stools,  selecting  from  three  to 
five  of  the  strongest  canes  for  bearing ;  these 
may  be  tied  up  to  stakes  or  rods,  but  not 
shortened  back  till  the  spring.  Defer  pruning 
Gkx>8eberry  and  Currant  bushes  till  spring, 
as  many  of  their  buds  are  often  destroyed  m 
hard  weather  by  sparrows  and  oUier  hard- 
billed  birds.  Ail  kinda  of  hardy  fruit  trees 
maybe  planted  in  open  weather,  if  their  roots 
are  covered  directly  afterwards  witii  half-de- 
cayed dung  or  litter,  to  protect  them  from 
frost. 

FLOWBS    GASDBir. 

Keep  the  turf^  edgings,  and  gravel  walks 
clean ;  weU  roll  the  latter  after  frost  or  rain, 
to  keep  them  firm ;  let  the  borders  and  beda, 
if  not  planted  up,  be  kept  neat  by  raking  over 
the  surface.  P»)tect  half-haidy  plants  from 
frost  with  fern  or  branches  of  evergreens 
stuck  round  them,  and  cover  the  roota  of  such 
plants  with  sawdust  or  old  tan  for  the  like 
purpose.  J2o«^.  — Beds  of  Tea-scented  or 
China  on  their  own  roots  should  be  covered 
with  3  or  4  inches  of  ashes  or  old  tan,  or  with 
•5  or  6  inches  of  moss.  Worked  plants  of 
Tea-scented,  if  in  an  exposed  situation,  had 
better  be  taken  up  and  placed  under  a  south 
wall,  covering  the  heads  with  litter ;  or  if  not 
removed,  tie  fern  or  cuttings  of  evergreens 
on  their  heads,  or  cover  them  with  a  cap  of 
calico  painted  and  strained  over  a  dome  made 
of  split  Hazel.  These  will  last  for  yean. 
Lose  no  time  in  planting  as  soon  as  the  frost 
is  out  of  the  ground. 

FLOBIBTB*  IXOWBBa. 

AurieuUu, — ^The  plants  will  remain  quiet 
another  month.  The  directions  given  in  our 
last  should  be  attended  to.  If  the  frames  are 
in  an  exposed  situation,  more  covering  will 
be  required  during  severe  weatiier.  Oama- 
Umu  and  HeoUet, — ^Keep  the  frames  open  on 


all  occasions  when  the  weather  will  permit . 
water  only  when  absolutely  necessary.    A 
good  fumigating  during  this  month  is  very 
beneficial    by  keeping  aphides  under.      It 
^ves  the  plants  a  ydlow  appearance  for  a 
time,  but  tney  soon  reoover,  and  are  none  the 
worse  for  it    The  compost  for  these  plants 
should  be  well  turned  and  frosted  during  the 
winter,  keeping  snow  from  it.    DMiat. — 
Choice  new  varieties,  if  a  large  increase  is 
desired,  may  now  be  put  to  work  in  a  steady 
heat.    Roots  of  others,  if  not  keeping  well,  or 
rotting  down  the  stem,  may  also  be  started ; 
for  once  fiiirly  started  they  are  safe ;  and  if 
but  a  few  plants  are  required  from  them,  they 
may  be  placed  in  a  cooler  house.    Pot-roots 
are  the  most  easily  wintered ;  these  should  re- 
main under  the  stage  of  the  greenhouse  till 
March,  when  they  should  be  started.    If  not 
already  done,  trench  the  cround  intended  for 
Dahlias  next  season,  and  it  should  remain 
thrown  up  rough  till  May.  Fuehnas. — ^These, 
after  cuttmg  them  in  and  repotting  them  in 
fresh  BoU,  may  now  be  placed  m  a  gentle  moist 
heat  to  start  them.  Toung  cuttings  strike  very 
readily  at  this  season,  and  wiU  make  good 
plants  for  June  and  July.    The  Fuchsia  is 
easily  grown,  but  succeeds  best  in  a  rich  soil. 
Seed  should  be  sown  this  month.    HollyhockM, 
— Cuttings  will  require  careful  watching  this 
month,  to  prevent  their  damping  off.     Gh> 
over  them  daily,  and  strip  them  of  decayed 
leaves,  and  dry  them  when  the  weather  will 
admit  of  its  being  done  without  injury  to  the 
cuttings.     The   old   stools  and  established 
plants  will  remain  nearly  dormant  for  another 
month,  and  will  take  no  harm  if  wintered  in 
a  suitable  pit  or  frame ;  a  cold,  damp  situa- 
tion should  be  avoided.    They  winter  well  in 
the  front  of  a  greenhouse ;  but  this  cannot 
often  be  spared  for  the  Hollyhock,  which  is 
anything  out  an  interesting  subject  in  the 
winter  months.    PojutM. — Thid  soil  for  bloom- 
ing these  in  pots,  which  should  have  been 
prepared  in  summer,  must  be  well  turned 
and  kept  tolerably  dry,  in  readiness  for  use 
the  first  week  in  February,  when  they  require 
their  final  repotting,  pegging  out  the  shoots 
at  regular  distances.    The  plants  should  be 
raised  near  the  jslass,  and  grown  as  hardy  as 
possible.    The  frames  should  only  be  dosed 
during  very  bad  weather.     Pinks  ^  after  severe 
weather,  should  be  eone  over  on  a  fine  day, 
pressing  firmly  into  the  soil  such  as  may  have 
been  loosened  by  frost.    Very  choice  varieties 
should  be  protected  from  cutting  winds,  by 
placing  small  propagating-glassee  over  diem 
during  their  continuance,  removing  the  glasses 
as  often  as  it  is  fine.     2W^«.— These,  if  they 
have  not  yet  made  their  appearance  above 
ground,    will   only   require    the    ordinary 
treatment    of    covering    during    rain    or 
snow.    The  frost   must   be  severe   indeed 
to  injure  them  before  they  make  their  appear- 
ance,   particularly  if  the  beds  have   oeen 
kept  dry. 
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EARLY  ALBERT  PEACH 

WITH   AN   ILLUSTEATION. 

It  is  not  often  that  in  this  country  we  have  had  to  deal  with  new  varieties 
of  Peaches.  Even  those  horticulturists  who  have  devoted  more  than  usual 
attention  to  the  raising  of  new  fruits,  have  not  succeeded  in  producing  many 
sorts  of  this  fruit ;  and  of  those  that  have  been  produced  there  are  not  any,  that 
we  are  aware  of,  that  have  displaced  any  of  the  older  kinds,  or  which  have 
taken  rank  with  them.  Successful  as  Mr.  Knight  was  with  Pears  and  Apples, 
we  do  not  call  to  mind  varieties  of  Peaches  he  succeeded  in  establishing,  and 
it  was  not  because  he  did  not  turn  his  attention  in  this  direction.  He  made 
many  attempts  to  produce  what  should  be  improvements  on  existing  varieties ; 
but,  with  the  exception  of  Acton  Scot,  an  insignificant  little  early  sort,  and 
Mountaineer,  a  large,  coarse,  and  worthless  variety,  we  are  not  aware  that  he 
produced  any  others.  The  only  other  great  originator  of  fruits  was  Mr. 
Williams,  of  Pitmaston,  but  we  know  of  no  Peach  tiiat  can  trace  its  origin  to 
his  skilful  hand. 

How  this  should  be  we  cannot  say,  seeing  the  success  that  has  attended 
the  essays  of  Mr.  Rivers.  To  this  subject  that  gentlemen  has  devoted  much 
time,  and  has  brought  a  large  amount  of  intelligence  to  bear  upon  it ;  and  it  is 
perhaps  to  these  reasons  that  his  success  is  mainly  attributable.  So  great  has 
been  the  good  fortune  attending  Mr.  Rivers's  labours  in  this  direction,  that  he 
has  already  produced  varieties  of  Peaches  sufficient  in  number^  and  in  various 
characteristics  and  seasons,  to  be  amply  sufficient  to  supply  every  want,  even  if 
another  Peach  did  not  exist  besides  those  that  he  himself  has  produced.  We 
hope  to  be  able  from  time  to  time  to  bring  these  various  new  kinds  of  Mr.  Rivers 
before  our  readers,  and  in  the  meantime  introduce  them  to  one  which,  we 
believe,  is  one  of  the  earliest  of  these  productions. 

The  Eably  Albert  Peach  is  of  rather  large  size,  roimdish,  and  frequently 
higher  on  one  side  of  the  suture  than  the  other,  and  with  a  dimpled  apex. 
Skin  greenish  yellow,  and  covered  with  small  red  points  on  the  sluided  side, 
but  deep  crimson,  becoming  sometimes  almost  black,  when  grown  against  a  wall 
and  fully  exposed.  Flesh  white,  very  tender,  and  melting,  with  a  faint  brick 
red  tinge  next  the  stone,  from  which  it  separates  freely,  and  with  an  abundant, 
sugary,  and  vinous  juice,  which  is  very  rich.  It  is  a  first-rate  early  Peach,  ripen- 
ing in  the  beguming  of  August. 


THE  CULTURE  OF  THE  CINERARIA. 

DuBiKG  the  autumn,  winter,  and  spring  there  are  few  plants  that  add  more 
to  the  gaiety  and  beauty  of  the  conservatory  than  the  many  improved  varieties 
of  the  Cineraria.  They  are  also  invaluable  for  in-door  decoration ;  the  colours 
of  some  of  the  sorts  are  very  brilliant  by  artificial  light.  That  a  plant  pos- 
sessing such  qualities  should  become  very  popular  is  only  a  mere  matter  of 
course,  and  hence  the  great  improvement  that  has  been  effected  in  it  of  late 
years.  The  last  year  or  two  have,  however,  added  but  little  in  the  way  of 
improved  varieties  to  those  we  already  possessed.  Let  me  express  the  hope 
that  the  coming  season  may  be  productive  of  some  good  sorts. 

In  place  of  growing  a  number  of  named  varieties,  as  was  the  custom  a 
few  years  ago,  many  gardeners  and  amateurs  now  raise  a  quantity  of  plants 
annually  from  seed.  They  find  their  cultivation  attended  with  much  less  trouble 
than  growing  plants  from  offsets  of  named  sorts ;  they  also  find  them  generally 
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flower  much  earlier,  so  that  they  come  in  OBeful  for  in-door  decoration  during 
the  winter  months ;  and  the  loss  of  the  plants,  owing  to  the  dry  atmosphere  of 
the  rooms,  is  of  little  consequence,  as  a  fresh  quantity  can  he  easily  grown  from 
seed  for  another  season. 

Formerly,  1  grew  a  number  of  the  best  named  sorts  then  out,  but  often  lost 
one  or  more  of  them  after  they  had  done  flowering.  I  also  found  that  even  when 
I  had  the  ofl^ets  potted  as  early  as  poRsible,  and  with  every  care  and  attention 
afterwards  with  regard  to  shading,  shifting,  and  watering,  I  could  rarely  bring 
the  plants  forward  enough  to  flower  freely  before  the  end  of  February. 

Since  I  have  taken  to  growing  seedlings  I  have  had  the  plants  in  flower  in 
Octojber  and  very  fine  during  the  winter  months,  when  they  are  most  valuable. 
I  generally  make  two  sowings — one  in  the  first  week  in  April,  and  the  other  in 
the  last  week  in  May.  The  plants  from  the  April-sown  seed  flower  during  the 
autumn  and  winter  months,  and  those  from  the  May-sown  seed  during  the 
winter  and  spring. 

I  sow  the  seeds  in  well-drained  pots  or  pans,  using  a  compost  of  one  part 
of  light  friable  loam,  and  two  parts  leaf  mould,  with  a  little  sand.  I  cover  the 
seeds  very  lightly,  place  the  pans  in  a  little  heat,  and  keep  them  as  near  the 
glass  as  possible.  As  soon  as  the  seedlings  are  large  enough  they  are  pricked 
out  into  pans  or  boxes  and  then  put  into  a  litUc  heat ;  in  a  short  time  they 
will  be  large  enough  to  be  potted-off  singly  into  small  pots.  The  plants  from 
the  seed  sown  in  April  will  be  large  enough  to  be  potted  off  sin^^ly  towards  the 
middle  or  latter  part  of  May.  A  cold  frame  will  then  suit  them  very  well,  keeping 
it  rather  close  until  they  begin  to  grow,  when  air  should  be  given  freely  during 
the  day.  They  must  be  well  attended  to  in  watering,  and  also  in  shading  in  very 
bright  weather ;  after  the  1  st  of  June  the  lights  may  be  taken  off  at  night  if  the 
weather  be  mild  and  warm.  About  the  middle  of  June  the  plants  will  require 
shifting  into  larger-sized  pots,  using  a  compost  of  about  equal  parts  loam  and  leaf 
soil,  with  a  little  white  sand  ;  when  potted  the  whole  of  them  are  placed  at  the 
back  of  a  north  wall,  where  they  receive  a  little  of  the  afternoon's  sun.  I  give 
them  no  shading,  nor  any  protection  whatever,  but  they  are  well  attended  to  in 
watering. 

About  the  beginning  of  August  I  shift  the  plants  into  the  pots  in  which 
they  are  to  flower.  The  plants  are  left  in  the  same  situation  until  towards  the 
latter  part  of  September  if  the  weather  is  mild  ;  by  that  time  they  will  begin 
to  throw  up  their  flower-stems  ;  they  are  then  taken  into  the  houses  and  placed 
near  the  glass,  where  they  have  plenty  of  air,  and  where  they  are  safe  from 
frost.  Some  of  the  most  forward  plants  begin  to  flower  in  the  latter  part  of 
October,  and  the  others  bloom  in  succession  during  the  autumn  and  winter 
months.     The  night  temperature  is  not  allowed  to  fall  below  46**. 

The  plants  from  the  May-sown  seedjare  treated  in  a  somewhat  similar  way, 
with  the  exception  that  I  have  some  spare  lights  put  over  them  in  hot 
weather  and  during  thunder  showers.  I  give  them  their  final  shift  in  the  latter 
part  of  September.  When  housed  they  are  kept  in  a  little  heat,  but  air  is 
given  at  aU  favourable  opportunities.  If  any  green  fly  appear  on  the  plants, 
they  are  immediately  fumigated  with  tobacco  paper. 

It  will  be  seen  that  I  have  very  little  trouble  with  the  plants,  and  as  most 
of  them  are  used  for  in-door  decorations  they  are  generally  thrown  away  after 
they  are  brought  out.  If  the  seed  has  been  sav^  from  a  good  collection  of 
choice  kinds  (and  seedsmen  will  find  it  their  interest  to  be  particular  in  attend- 
ing to  this  matter,  as  few  people  will  be  satisfied  with  a  lot  of  worthless  seed- 
lings), out  of  a  quantity  of  plants  there  will  sometimes  be  a  few  good  varietiea 
—these  should  not  be  used  for  in-doors,  but  be  left  to  flower  in  the  conservatory 
or  greenhouse.  After  they  have  ceased  flowering,  the  flower-stems  are  cut  down 
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to  within  3  or  4  inches  of  the  pot,  and  the  plants  are  kept  under  glass  nut  11  the 
end  of  May  or  beginning  of  June,  when  they  are  planted  on  a  border  at  the  back 
of  a  north  wall.  I  have  plenty  of  peat  or  leaf  mould  put  in  around  them ; 
they  are  then  well  attended  to  in  watering  until  they  begin  to  grow,  after  this 
they  receive  very  little  attention  until  the  beginning  of  August,  when  I  have 
the  whole  taken  up  carefully  and  potted ;  the  small  plants  are  put  into  as  small 
pots  as  they  can  be  put  into  without  damaging  the  roots;  the  larger  are 
divided  into  two  or  more  parts,  and  these  also  are  put  into  as  small  pots  as  they 
can  be  got  into.  When  all  are  potted  they  are  well  watered  and  put  into  a  cold 
pit  or  frame  and  kept  rather  Hose,  and  in  bright  weather  shaded  until  they 
begin  to  root  freely  into  the  fresh  soil,  when  air  is  given  free  y.  When  the 
plants  have  made  some  fresh  roots  and  commenced  growing  they  are  all  put 
into  tolerably  large-sized  pots,  the  compost  used  being  loam,  cowdung,  and 
sand.  The  plants  are  then  carefully  attended  to  during  the  winter  and  spring 
months  in  respect  to  watering,  tying  out  shoots,  and  thinning  leaves  and  weak 
shoots.    These  plants  make  beautiful  specimens  for  spring  fl  i  wering. 

A  quantity  of  plants  raised  from  offsets  cannot  be  brought  sufficiently 
forward  to  flower  so  early  as  plants  raised  from  seed  sown  in  the  first  week  in 
April ;  there  are  also  much  more  labour  and  attention  required  in  their  culture 
durin?  the  autunm,  when  gardeners  have  so  much  other  work  to  do  in  pro- 
pagatmg,  and  in  lifting  and  potting  bedding  plants.  But  even  if  first-rate 
varieties  from  offsets  could  be  had  in  flower  as  early  as  plants  from  seed, 
gardeners  would  still  hesitate  to  use  them  for  in-door  decoration.  With  seed- 
ling plants  it  is  a  very  different  case — they  are  raised  annually  in  almost  any 
quantity  with  very  little  labour  or  attention,  and  the  loss  of  the  plants  after 
they  have  done  flowering  is  of  no  consequence. 

We  want. good  seedlings,  however;  if  we  can  obtain  flawars  of  good  form, 
well  and  good,  they  will  be  all  the  more  valued;  but  clear,  bright  colours  we 
must  have,  we  hope  not  to  be  disappointed. 

Stourton.  M.  Saitl. 


POINSETTIA  PULCHERRIMA. 

At  one  of  the  recent  meetings  of  the  Floral  Committee  at  South  Kensing- 
ton,  some  plants  of  Poinsattia  pulcherrima  were  produced  from  the  gardens  of 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society.  They  were  from  2  to  3  feet  in  height,  the 
foliage  vigorous  and  healthy,  and  the  '*  floral  leaves  "  of  an  intensely  bright 
vermilion  colour.  Their  culture  reflected  great  credit  on  Mr.  Eyles,  the  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Gardens,  who  adopts  as  his  method  of  growth  that  prescribed  in 
the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  for  1864,  page  125.  A  summary  of  this  mode  of  treat- 
ment may  be  of  interest  to  many  of  your  readers.  The  plants  should  be  grown 
from  single  eyes  taken  from  the  hard  well-ripened  wood  of  the  previous  year. 
They  should  be  placed  in  a  very  sandy  peat,  and  the  pot  plunged  into  a  brisk 
bottom  heat,  or  a  dung-bed,  when  they  will  root  freely.  They  should  then  be 
potted  in  single  pots,  still  keeping  them  in  the  frame  until  well  established,  after 
which  they  should  be  placed  in  a  stove,  keeping  them  near  the  glass.  From 
the  beginning  of  June  till  the  end  of  September  they  should  be  kept  in  a 
greenhouse,  and  afterwards  in  the  stove.  Here  they  will  soon  put  forth  their 
brilliant  heads  of  floral  leaves,  and  make  a  beautiful  display.  Proper  atten- 
tion must  be  paid  to  watering,  &co.,  during  the  time  they  are  in  the  green- 
house. As  it  is  a  plant  liable  to  be  attacked  by  red  spider,  the  under  part  of 
the  leaves  must  be  well  syringed  occasionally,  but  after  the  coloured  leaves 
appear,  svringing  should  cease.  Young  plants  produce  the  most  brilliant- 
coloured  loaves ;  but  when  old  plants  are  depended  on,  they  should  not  bo  cut 
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back  until  they  have  partially  dried  oflT,  or  they  will  bleed  so  as  to  injare  the 
plant .  Good  drainage  is  required,  and  the  soil  used  should  be  equal  parts  of 
light  loam,  peat,  and  leaf  mould,  well  mixed  with  silver  sand. 

R.  D. 

REMARKS  ON  FRUIT  TREE  CULTURE.— No.  6. 

The  proper  way  of  putting  into  practice  those  operations  upon  the  branches 
of  fruit  trees  which  may  be  called  restrictive,  and  the  object  of  which  is  to 
induce  the  production  of  a  habit  of  fruitfulne8»  in  opposition  to  a  vigorous  and 
luxuriant  growth  of  wood,  is  certainly  not  by  a  severe  use  of  the  knife  in 
winter  pruning  ;  but  the  operations  referred  to  must  be  performed  during  the 
summer,  when  all  the  energies  of  the  trees  are  in  full  activity,  and,  therefore, 
better  able  in  a  short  time  to  repair  any  damage  which  a  temporary  interrup- 
tion of  their  development  may  occasion.  In  point  of  fact,  however,  these 
operations  must  commence  with  the  earliest  growth  of  the  young  shoots,  by 
the  entire  removal  of  all  that  are  superfluous.  When  I  say  superfluous  shoots, 
I  mean  not  only  all  such  as  will  not  absolutely  be  required  to  keep  the  trees 
furnished  with  a  gradually  increasing  development  of  wood,  but  also  such  as 
will  not  be  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  an  equal  proportion  of  bearing- 
spurs,  or  wood,  as  the  case  may  be.  This  process  is  commonly  called  disbud- 
ding, and  much  of  the  future  well-doing  of  the  trees  will  depend  upon  its  judicious 
performance.  It  is  necessary  that  the  operation  should  be  performed  gradually 
and  at  short  intervals,  at  first  by  the  removal  of  foreright  and  ill-placed  shoots, 
and  afterwards  by  the  gradual  removal  of  supernumeraries  until  the  operation 
of  disbudding  becomes  blended  and  carried  on  simultaneously  with  those  of 
spurring  and  stopping,  which  will  have  to  be  practised  more  or  less  until  a 
snort  time  before  the  trees  become  comparatively  dormant,  and  must  be  so 
modified  in  some  cases  and  extended  in  others  as  to  meet  the  peculiarities 
which  different  trees  will  develope  in  the  course  of  growth.  For  example,  we 
must  consider  that  fruit  trees  subjected  to  artificial  management  are  much  more 
likely  to  be  affected  in  their  general  constitution  than  such  as  are  growing 
naturally  and  unchecked ;  and  thus,  with  an  equal  amoimt  of  care  in  planting, 
the  development  of  one  will  be  strong,  vigorous,  and  luxuriant,  whilst  that  of 
another  will  be  weakly  and  have  a  tendency  to  the  precocious  development 
of  fruit ;  so  that  the  latter  will  require  encouragement  and  even  stimulation, 
whilst  the  former  must  be  very  much  checked. 

Herein  lies  my  principal  reason  for  desiring  to  caution  the  young  practi- 
tioner against  the  too  common  practice  of  generalising  the  treatment  of  fruit 
trees  ;  on  the  contrary,  their  constitution  and  peculiarities  should  be  studied. 
The  trouble  is  no  greater  when  the  principle  is  understood,  than  is  involved  in 
an  indiscriminate  method  of  proceeding ;  and  success,  the  result  of  a  skilful 
application  of  principles,  will  be  much  more  satisfactory  to  the  operator  than 
the  results  of  chance.  My  experience  on  the  subject  has  been  mostly  confined 
to  trained  wall  fruit  trees,  and  I  have  not  had  much  among  pyramids ;  but  what 
I  know  on  that  subject  convinces  me  that  the  principles  which  regulate  the  early 
removal  of  superfluous  wood  and  the  subsequent  operations  are  applicable  in 
both  cases,  and  produce  corresponding  results,  but  that  pyramids  have  this 
advantage — that  the  system  admits  of  a  much  greater  latitude,  and  even  affords 
facility  for  the  production  of  fruit-bearing  spurs.  At  the  same  time  I  must 
observe,  that  although  in  the  culture  of  pyramids  it  may  seem  to  be  very 
desirable  to  be  able  to  show  evidences  of  skilful  treatment  in  an  excessive 
development  of  fruit-buds,  and  it  may  also  seem  quite  natural  that  we  should 
retain  as  great  a  number  of  them  as  possible  in  order  to  ensure  a  good  proper- 
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tion  for  final  selection ;  yet  in  practice  I  feel  convinced,  reasoning  from 
analogous  circumstances,  that  it  is  bad  policy  on  our  part ;  because  excessive 
blossom-bearing  is  a  very  exhausting  process,  and  when  a  branch  which  is  only 
calculated  to  carry  two  fruit  to  perfection  is  allowed  to  expend  its  energies  and 
strength  in  bringing  twelve  or  even  fifteen  up  to  the  thinning  point,  it  is  quite 
evident  that  the  greater  proportion  of  the  strength  and  energy  so  expanded  is 
for  all  practical  purposes  completely  thrown  away,  and  that  the  fruit  remain- 
ing, although  probably  fine  in  the  usual  acceptance  of  the  term,  is  not  so  fine  or 
even  full-flavoured  as  it  might  have  been  had  some  of  the  wasted  strength 
been  husbanded  for  its  use.  If  such  a  waste  of  strength  is  permitted  to  pass 
imobserved  in  trees  which  may  certainly  be  considered  comparatively  well 
managed,  how  great  must  be  the  waste  where  the  fruit  is  never  thinned  until 
it  reaches  the  stoning  point,  and  the  removal  of  superfluous  growth  takes  place 
when  the  shoots  have  grown  6  or  9  inches. 

The  full  advantages  to  be  derived  from  good  management  can  only  be 
secured  when  the  necessary  operations  are  systematicaUy  conducted  in  a  gradual 
and  progressive  manner,  that  no  strength  be  wasted  in  the  production  of  either 
wood  or  firuit  which  must  eventually  be  removed.  Now,  as  the  application  of 
principles,  although  common  to  all  in  most  respects,  yet  vary  in  the  mode  in 
different  varieties,  I  think  it  will  be  better  when  I  resume  the  subject  to  select 
a  few  of  the  more  popular  sorts  of  fruit,  and  make  a  few  remarks  bearing  on 
^e  practical  application  of  those  principles  to  each. 

Redleaf,  John  Cox. 

THE  PREMATURE  RIPENING  OP  PEARS  IN  1865. 

With  me  the  most  of  the  late-keeping  Pears  ripened  in  1865  quite  out  of 
their  usual  season,  and  I  fear  this  is  general  hj  the  reports  from  Covent  Garden 
Market  of  the  short  supply  of  Pears  now  coming  in  there.  The  only  varieties 
left  here  for  use  at  the  present  time  are  Suzette  de  Bavay,  Prince  Albert,  Ne 
Plus  Meuris,  Belle  de  Noel,  and  L^on  de  Clerc  de  Laval,  a  variety  that  will 
keep  as  hard  as  a  stone  till  June  or  July,  and  seldom  become  melting  even 
then.  Doyenne  du  Comice,  Ck>lmar,  Surpasse  Crasanne,  Glou  Morceau,  Easter 
Beurre,  and  Beurre  de  Ranee,  all  anticipated  their  usual  season  in  ripening,  and 
are  now  all  consumed.  No  doubt  the  very  dry  summer  in  the  midland  counties, 
and  the  great  heat  of  September  and  beginning  of  October,  would  cause  Pears 
to  ripen  prematurely,  and  this  must  have  had  some  effect  on  their  keeping- 
qualities. 

I  had  this  autumn  some  very  large  specimens  of  Pears,  ripened  in  pots,  of 
the  following  sorts  : — ^Marie  Louise,  Huyshe's  Victoria,  British  Queen,  Beurre 
Diel,  Doyenn^  du  Comice,  Beurr6  de  Ranee,  and  Glou  Morceau ;  but  these 
came  in  true  to  the  season,  having  had  plenty  of  water,  when  trees  in  the 
borders  were  suffering  from  the  drought  in  September. 

Welhech.  Willia.m  Tillbby. 


ON  PEARS  AT  CHRISTMAS. 

The  past  season  was  &vourable  for  ripening  Pears,  especially  late  ones  ;  but 
there  have  been  complaints  respecting  their  quality,  and  their  not  keeping.  I 
had,  however,  the  following  kinds  at  Christmas : — Broompark,  from  an  espalier, 
good,  but  nearly  done  ;  also  Van  Mons  Leon  le  Clerc.  Beurre  de  Ranee,  off 
walls  with  south  and  east  aspects,  was  excellent,  but,  as  usual,  some  of  the  fruit 
ripened  at  the  end  of  November,  while  others  of  the  same  gathering  may  keep 
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until  March ;  the  same  of  Knight's  Monarch,  which  is  one  of  the  best  late 
Pears,  whether  grown  upon  widls,  espaliers,  or  standards.  Winter  Crasanne 
was  meally  and  worthless  off  a  south-west-aspect  wall.  Josephine  de  Malines, 
both  from  walls  and  espaliers,  was  of  excellent  quality,  but  the  whole  crop 
ripened  before  the  usual  time  ;  also  Beurre  Gris  d'Hiver  off  a  west-aspect 
wall.  Beurre  Magnifique  from  an  espalier,  was  very  large,  but  of  bad  quality, 
as  was  the  case  in  the  previous  season.  Vicar  of  Winkfield,  both  from 
walls  and  espaliers,  was  very  good,  but  nearly  over.  In  bad  seasons  that 
beautiful-looking  Pear  may  be  classed  with  those  for  cooking.  Figue  de  Naples, 
from  an  espalier,  possessed  a  high  flavour,  somewhat  like  that  of  Marie  Louise. 
Glou  Morceau  and  Easter  Beurre.  off  an  espalier,  were  both  of  fine  quality. 
Prince  Albert,  from  walls  with  south  and  west  aspects,  was  gritty  and  of 
bad  flavour.  Much  has  been  said  of  this  new  Pear,  which  resembles 
Beurre  de  Ranee  both  in  size  and  colour,  but  not  in  quality.  Mr.  Rivers 
seems  to  doubt  its  quality,  for  he  observes  that  it  is  **  not  always  good.*'  Ne 
Plus  Meuris,  from  an  espalier,  maintained  its  usual  good  character,  but  was 
ripe  too  soon.  Chaumontels,  from  walls  with  south  and  west  aspects,  ripened 
at  the  usual  time,  and  some  of  them  were  nearly  equal  to  those  of  Jersey. 
Passe  Col  mar  was  inferior,  and  it  is  seldom  otherwise  except  when  grown  on  a 
wall  with  a  south  aspect ;  and  Winter  Bon  Chretien  the  same.  Suzette  de  Bavay 
was  unripe,  but  promised  well ;  also  Jean  de  Witte.  Nouvelle  Fulvie,  from  an 
espalier,  was  not  ripe.  I  am  doubtful  of  the  goodness  of  this  late  Pear ;  last 
season  it  kept  until  March,  and  rotted  while  unripe.  Shobden  Court  was 
hardly  ripe,  but  of  good  flavour.  I  have  doubts  respecting  the  proper  name  of 
this  excellent  Pear,  which  I  have  grown  for  some  years  on  espaliers.  St. 
Germain,  from  a  wall  with  a  west  aspect,  was  free  from  grit  and  its  acrid 
flavour  in  bad  seasons.  Winter  Nelis  and  Marie  Louise  were  over,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  which  hung  upon  the  trees  until  the  end  of  November ;  and, 
))erhaps,  if  they  had  not  done  so  I  should  not  have  had  either  of  these  excel- 
lent sorts  in  good  condition  at  Christmas. 

Cossfy  Park,  .  J.  Wighton.   • 

THE   CULTIVATION  OF  THE  MUSHROOM. 

To  supply  the  requirements  of  a  first-class  establishment  in  respect  to 
an  abundance  of  vegetables  of  superior  quality  "all  the  year  round'*  demands 
some  forethought,  a  good  deal  of  contrivance  and  a  considerable  amount  of 
sound  practical  knowledge.  Even  under  the  most  favourable  circumstances 
when  labour,  manure,  land,  &c.,  are  in  abundance,  there  are  still  the  varia- 
bility of  our  climate  and  the  very  great  and  frequent  differences  between 
seasons,  to  contend  against ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  ravages  made  by  rats,  mice, 
birds,  insects,  &c. 

An  abundant  supply  of  Mushrooms  during  the  autumn,  winter,  and  spring 
months  is,  however,  a  very  easy  matter  when  plenty  of  horse-droppings  can  be 
had.  As  in  the  artificial  culture  of  the  Mushroom  we  do  not  need  the  agency 
of  light,  we  dispense  with  glass  roofs,  and  with  them  all  the  unceasing  attention 
to  air-giving,  &c.  They  will  grow  in  any  out-house,  shed,  or  cellar,  where  the 
temperature  does  not  fall  below  6C.  Even  in  midwinter,  if  the  beds  be  made 
with  a  good  thickness  of  droppings,  say  from  2  to  3  feet,  and  are  kept  well 
covered  up  with  dry  hay.  Mushrooms  can  be  grown  in  abundance.  They  will 
not,  however,  come  so  quickly  as  in  a  moist  genial  atmosphere  of  60^.  When 
a  large  supply  is  needed  it  is  a  wise  economy  to  fit  up  a  house  specially  for  their 
culture.  There  is  no  regular  Mushroom-house  here ;  but  as  there  is  plenty  of 
shed  zoom,  and  as  the  fireplaces  for  the  vineries  are  in  some  of  the  sheds,  I  have 
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ao  difficulty  iu  finding  suitable  places  for  making  beds — those  for  midwinter 
work  I  make  in  the  warmest  shed,  in  which  there  are  two  fireplaces,  but  at  a 
oonsiderable  distance  from  the  beds,  so  that  I  can  keep  up  tbe  temperature  of 
the  shed  pretty  easily  without  dunging  the  beds  too  much.  The  following  is 
the  mode  of  culture  that  I  adopt ;  I  am  not  aware  that  there  is  anything  new 
in  it — on  the  contrary,  it  may  be  as  old  as  the  hills  for  anything  I  know ;  it 
is,  however,  invariably  attended  with  the  most  satisfactory  results  : — I  have  the 
horse-droppings  brought  every  morning  from  the  stables  and  spread  out  in  a 
shed ;  they  are  not  allowed  to  heat,  nor  to  get  over-dry.  When  there  is  a  suffi- 
cient quantity  for  a  bed  I  have  it  made  as  follows : — 5  or  6  inches  of  droppings 
are  spread  on  the  floor  the  length  and  width  of  the  intended  bed,  and  a  barrow- 
ful  or  two  of  maiden  loam  mixed  in  among  them.  The  whole  is  then  well 
trodden  all  over.  I  may  here  remark  that  the  loam  should  neither  be  too  dry 
nor  too  wet,  it  should  be  nearly  in  the  same  condition  as  soil  that  is  fit  for 
potting  plants ;  I  may  also  remark  that  the  droppings  should  also  be  in  the  same 
condition.  When  the  whole  has  been  made  tolerably  firm  by  treading,  a  few 
inches  more  of  droppings  are  placed  on  it,  mixing  some  loam  with  them ;  this 
also  is  made  firm  by  treading  or  beating ;  a  fresh  layer  of  droppings  with  loam 
mixed  is  added  and  made  firm,  and  fresh  additions  are  made  until  the  bed 
is  of  the  required  depth,  which  is,  for  autumn  work,  from  18  to  20  inches ; 
for  winter,  from  2  to  3  feet.  The  surface  of  the  bed  is  made  level,  and  a  few 
pointed  sticks  are  then  thrust  into  it.  If  the  materials  have  been  in  a  fit  con- 
dition and  plenty  of  loam  used,  the  beds  rarely  ever  heat  to  an  excessive  degree. 
In  general  I  have  them  spawned  a  week  or  at  most  ten  days  after  they  are 
made,  and  immediately  afterwards  I  have  them  earthed  up  with  good  loam. 
Of  course  such  beds  are  made  under  my  personal  superintendence.  When  the 
droppings  have  been  fit,  I  have  made  beds,  and  spawned  and  earthed  them 
all  in  one  day,  and  with  the  most  satisfactory  results.  Indeed,  I  have  a  bed 
which  has  been  in  bearing  for  several  weeks  past,  that  was  made,  spawned, 
and  earthed  up  on  the  last  day  of  September.  Of  course  I  do  not  reconunend 
this  plan  for  general  adoption,  I  merely  mention  it  to  show  that  Mushrooms 
can  be  grown  in  abundance  on  beds  made,  spawned,  and  earthed  up  on  the 
same  day,  when  the  materials  are  in  a  proper  condition. 

By  using  plenty  of  loam  there  is  no  fear  of  the  droppings  heating  too  much, 
and  there  is  a  gain  of  ten  days  or  a  fortnight,  which  is  a  matter  of  some  im- 
portance occasionally,  when  Mushrooms  may  be  wanted  by  a  certain  day,  and  the 
making  of  the  beds  has,  from  a  pressure  of  other  work  or  various  causes,  been 
put  off  ten  days  or  a  fortnight  too  long.  I  put  the  spawn  in  about  10  inches 
apart  every  way  all  over  the  beds,  using  pieces  a  little  larger  than  a  hen's  egg. 
Smaller  bits  will  do,  but  I  think  the  larger  size  the  safer,  as  in  case  the  beds 
heat  a  little  too  much  they  will  not  suffer  injury  to  the  extent  that  small 
pieces  may.  The  spawn  in  the  latter  may  all  be  destroyed  by  a  little  extra 
heat ;  but  if  the  pieces  be  tolerably  large,  it  seldom  happens  that  the  spawn  in 
the  centre  is  all  destroyed  unless  in  cases  of  very  great  heat,  which  will  rarely 
occur  in  beds  made  as  mine  are,  with  the  droppings  not  too  moist  and  plenty  of 
loam  mixed  with  them. 

About  six  weeks  after  the  beds  are  spawned  and  earthed  up  I  have  plenty 
of  Mushrooms.  Sometimes  they  will  come  a  few  days  sooner,  and  at  other  times 
they  are  a  few  days  longer.  After  the  heat  begins  to  decline  I  always  keep 
the  beds  covered  with  dry  hay,  regulating  the  thickness  of  the  covering  ac- 
cording to  the  heat  of  the  bed,  the  temperature  of  the  shed,  and  the  weather. 
By  this  means,  and  by  paying  some  attention  to  the  condition  of  the  loam 
used  in  mixing  with  the  droppings,  also  to  that  used  for  covering  the  beds,  I 
very  seldom  have  recourse  to  watering  these.     I  have  very  little  trouble  with 
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the  beds  after  they  are  made  and  spawned.  I  obtain  an  abundance  of  beautifiil 
Mushrooms,  and  I  have  some  beds  at  the  present  time  one  mass  of  Mushrooms. 
Of  course  plenty  of  good  horse-droppings  is  the  main  point,  and  getting  them 
fresh  from  the  stables  and  spreading  them  out  in  a  shed,  then  mixing  plenty  of 
good  loam  among  them  when  midcing  the  beds.  When  these  matters  are 
attended  to  and  the  spawn  is  good,  then  Mushroom-growing  is  a  very  simple 
a&ir  indeed.  I  am  sure  nothing  can  be  more  simple  than  my  mode  of  growing 
Mushrooms,  and  its  results  are  most  satisfactory  ;  I  get  plenty  of  fine  Mush- 
rooms, and  rarely  have  I  seen  them  better,  even  when  very  great  labour  has 
been  bestowed  on  their  culture. 

I  need  hardly  mention  how  useful  a  good  supply  of  Mushrooms  during  the 
winter  is  to  those  who  have  to  provide  for  the  wants  of  a  first-class  establish- 
ment. Those  who  can  get  a  tolerable  quantity  of  horse-droppings  and  have  any 
out-house,  shed,  or  cellar  where  they  can  make  some  beds,  need  not  hunt  for 
plenty,  if  they  follow  the  plan  I  have  pointed  out  above.  I  may  mention  that 
I  find  it  a  good  plan  to  make  one  large  bed  or  two  tolerable  ones  early  in  the 
autumn ;  one  has  then  plenty  of  Mushrooms  to  start  with,  and  by  making  beds 
at  intervals  of  a  month  or  six  weeks  the  supply  is  easily  continued  through 
the  season. 

StourUm.  M.  Saul. 

PHAJUS  GRANDIFLORUS. 

What  a  glorious  old  Orchid  for  winter-blooming — suitable  for  vases  and 
in-door  decoration  as  well  as  for  the  warm  conservatory !  It  looks  admirable  in 
any  position,  its  majestic  spikes  towering  above  its  Flag-like  foliage !  A  dozen 
well-grown  and  well-bloomed  plants  of  this,  with  the  same  quantity  of  the 
charming  sweet-scented  Zygopetalum  Mackayi,  will  beautify  and  perfume  any 
house  of  moderate  proportions,  and  that  amply  enough  to  gratify  the  fastidious 
senses  of  an  eastern  monarch. 

Those  who  possess  a  plant-stove  need  not  despair  of  growing  and  flowering 
the  Phajus  most  successfully.  Some  old  plants  at  this  place,  which,  I  believe, 
have  been  inmates  of  the  Pine-stoves  for  the  last  twenty  years,  bloom  annually 
most  profusely,  and  are  in  as  good  condition  now  as  ever  they  were.  The  culti- 
vation  of  the  Phajus  is  so  extremely  simple  and  so  well  known  to  all  who  grow 
plants,  that  I  consider  it  would  only  be  uselessly  taking  up  the  valuable  space  of 
the  Flobist  and  Pomolooist  to  enter  into  minute  details.  I  would,  however, 
remark,  that  I  find  it  most  advantageous  in  order  to  bloom  this  Orchid  success- 
fully to  remove  the  plants  for  three  months  in  the  height  of  summer  to  a  cooler 
position — say  under  the  shade  of  Vines  in  a  late  vinery— -that  is,  after  they  have 
completed  their  growth.  This,  I  consider,  as  far  as  my  practice  goes,  to  be  the 
main  point  in  order  to  ensure  success.  A  No.  24-sized  pot  I  consider  large 
enough,  for  if  flowered  in  larger  sizes  the  plants  are,  in  the  majority  of  cases, 
useless  for  in-door  decoration.  A  few  liu^er  plants  will  answer  in  a  large 
house. 

Wrotham  Fark^  Bamet  John  Edlinoton. 


CULTURE  OF  THE  NEPENTHES,  OR  PITCHER-PLANT. 

A  FEW  remarks  on  these  wonderful  plants  may  not  be  out  of  place,  for  we 
seldom  see  them  grown  at  all,  and  still  more  rarely  in  a  flourishing  condition. 

The  plants  here  are  grown  in  boxes  a  foot  from  the  front  lights,  and  inune- 
diately  over  the  hot-water  pipes  in  the  Amherstia-house,  and  of  course  obtain 
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a  high  moist  temperature  the  whole  year.  Early  in  spring  I  removed  the  old 
soil,  which  was  in  a  very  sour  state,  put  a  large  quantity  of  hroken  pots  at  the 
bottom  of  the  boxes  for  thorough  drainage,  and  replaced  the  soil  with  lumps  of 
very  fibrous  peat,  chu'coal,  silver  sand,  and  live  sphagnum  chopped  into  about 
one-inch  lengths.  I  gave  the  plants  a  good  watering,  and  sponged  them  twice 
a-day,  keeping  the  floor  continually  watered,  and  the  evaporating-troughs  full 
of  water,  maintaining  at  the  same  time  a  temperature  of  from  70^  to  75^  at 
night,  and  ifrom  86^  to  90^  by  day,  with  shade  from  bright  sunshine. 

The  plants  soon  commenced  to  root  and  grow.  Young  shoots  started  from 
all  the  old  hard  wood,  and  had  a  pitcher  at  each  leaf.  The  boxes  were  soon  full 
of  roots,  and  from  the  loose  nature  of  the  potting  material  and  the  continual 
watering  required,  the  soil  sank  below  the  top  of  the  box  an  inch  or  more. 
A  top-dbressing  of  baked  cowdung,  chopped  into  about  half-inch  pieces,  and 
mixed  with  silver  sand,  was  therefore  given  ;  also  a  covering  of  chopped  live 
sphagnum  to  make  the  sur&ce  look  neat,  and  to  encourage  the  roots  to  that 
part.  The  plants  made  a  wonderful  growth,  so  much  so  that  there  is  not  space 
to  train  the  shoots,  but  the  house  being  enlarged  will  give  more  training  space. 

I  give  these  few  hints  to  show  the  benefit  arbing  from  the  use  of  live 
sphagnum  for  plants  in  general  requiring  moss,  for  tihere  is  no  comparison 
between  the  vigorous  growth  of  Orchids,  Sarracenias,  &c.,  in  the  live,  and 
that  made  by  them  in  the  dead  and  partially  decayed  material ;  also,  that  some 
plants  generally  grown  in  poor  light  soil  when  in  good  health  and  vigorous 
growth,  will  flourish  in  a  rich  soil  if  the  drainage  is  go^  and  watering  is  carefully 
attended  to.  J.  T. 

POTATOES. 

A  SKAXL  collection  of  Potatoes,  exhibited  at  the  recent  International  Show 
at  South  Kensington  by  the  Kev.  G.  W.  St.  John,  Woodstock  Rectory,  deserves 
a  special  notice  both  for  the  interest  attaching  to  the  collection,  as  well  as  for 
the  really  admirable  way  in  which  they  were  staged.  The  sorts  were  Daintree's 
Seedling,  second  early,  a  wonderful  cropper  and  very  good-looking,  and  Hogg's 
Coldstream,  first  early,  a  very  fine-looking* sort,  said  to  be  very  good  indeed  ^r 
small  gardens  where  only  one  sort  is  depended  on.  Both  these  are  round  white 
Potatoes,  and  were  awarded  first-class  certificates.  Daintree's  Seedling  was 
also  shown  as  two  kidney-shaped  kinds,  the  one  an  improved  Laps  tone-shaped 
root,  and  the  other  a  longer  and  thinner  kidney-shaped  tuber.  These  had  been 
selected  from  the  parent  round  variety,  and  were  both  awarded  first-class  cer- 
tificates. A  good-looking  early  half-round  variety  was  named  Beehive,  and 
was  said  to  be  a  seedling  from  the  Fluke.  A  very  handsome  and  good-sized 
round  variety  was  named  Fenn's  Onwards ;  it  is  a  new  seedling  second  early 
Potato,  the  result  of  a  cross  between  Jackson's  Seedling  and  the  Fluke ;  it  was- 
awarded  a  first-class  certificate.  The  raiser  is  the  author  of  those  instructive 
papers  in  recent  Numbers  of  the  **  Journal  of  Horticulture,"  signed  "  Upwards 
and  Onwards,"  an  admirable  motto  for  a  practical  horticulturist.  Of  other 
white  kidney-shaped  roots  there  were  some  excellent  tubers  of  the  old  Cobbler's 
Lapstone,  a  good  second  early ;  some  fine  specimens  of  the  original  Fluke 
Kidney ;  British  Queen,  a  first-rate  sort,  but  which  produces  coarse  foliage,, 
and  should  therefore  be  grown  on  a  poor  soil ;  and  Shutford  Seedling,  a  medium- 
sized  root,  Lapstone-shaped,  and  a  good  forcer.  To  each  of  these  four  kinds  first- 
class  certificates  were  awarded.  Two  other  white  kidney-shaped  roots  were 
Huntingdonshire  Kidney,  supposed  to  be  a  synonyme  merely,  a  medium  sized, 
but  very  handsome  bulb,  and  Mitchell's  Early  Albion,  a  good  forcing  kind. 
Some  admirable  specimens  of  the  old  Fortyfold  were  also  produced ;  it  is  said 
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to  be  one  of  the  best  varieties  for  mashing  for  the  dinner  table.  The  only  red 
kidcej-shaped  Potato  was  Haigh's  Seedling,  a  second  early ;  it  has  a  spare 
foliage,  and  though  not  a  large  cropper,  the  individual  tubers  are  large  and 
very  heavy,  and  it  is  also  one  of  the  most  nourishing  varieties  grown ;  to  this 
a  first-class  certificate  was  also  awarded. 

The  manner  in  which  these  were  named  famished  an  instructive  lesson  to 
exhibitors,  each  label  being  fastened  to  the  dish  in  such  a  manner  that  it  could 
not  become  detached,  and  the  methods  of  writing  and  affixing  the  labels  pre- 
sented a  marked  contrast  to  the  slovenly  manner  in  which  some  other  collec- 
tions were  named.  R.  D. 


NOTES  OF  THE  FLORAL  AND  FRUIT  COMMrTTEES. 

January  23r</.— This  was  the  first  meeting  of  the  year,  and  proved  to  me  a 
most  interesting  one.  Prominent  was  a  splendid  collection  of  plants  from  Mr. 
W.  Bull,  of  Chelsea,  which  occupied  more  than  one  side  of  the  Council- 
chamber.  Generally  they  were  omamental-foliaged  plants  out  of  bloom, 
but  of  a  very  choice  and  valuable  character.  The  Lindley  medal  was  awarded 
to  Mr.  Bull  by  the  Society  for  the  group.  Conspicuous  was  a  pan  of  a 
species  of  Achimenes,  remarkable  for  its  very  handsome  foliage,  the  leaves  being 
bronzy  green,  with  a  broad  stripe  up  the  middle  of  a  creamy  white  colour. 
There  were  also  some  handsome  female  plants  of  Aucuba  japonica  with  large 
bright  red  berries ;  Chamssranthemum  reticulatum,  from  Brazil ;  Pandanus 
ornatus,  to  which  a  first-class  certificate  was  awarded ;  Anthurium  magnificum, 
Herrania  palmata,  a  very  handsome  pendalous-foliaged  Palm-like  plant,  to 
which  a  first-class  certificate  M-as  awarded ;  Gleichenia  hecistophylla ;  a  white 
variety  of  Dielytra  spectablis,  from  China ;  Oymnostachyum  Verschatfelti,  &c. 
From  Messrs.  A.  Henderson  &c  Co.  came  a  very  handsome  variety  of  Lastrea 
Sieboldi,  which  was  awarded  a  first-class  certificate. 

A  special  certificate  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Veitch,  of  Chelsea,  for  an  ex- 
tremely interesting  group  of  flowering  Orchids,  and  other  plants.  It  comprised 
Heveral  beautiful  varieties  of  Ly caste  Skinneri,  the  marking  in  a  few  cases 
being  very  rich  indeed ;  Barkeria  SUnneri ;  Odontoglossimi  cordatum  ;  AngrsB- 
cum  ebumeum,to  which  a  special  certificate  was  awarded ;  the  beautiful  CatUeya 
Warscewiczii  delicata,  C.  bogotensis,  &c. 

Mr.  B.  S.  Williams  also  received  a  special  certificate  for  fine  plants  of 
Angra)cum  ebumeum,  A.  ebumeum  virens,  and  what  was  said  to  be  a  variety 
of  Calanthe  vestita,  in  this  case  the  spot  in  the  flowers  being  of  a  deep  gold 
colour ;  and  a  first-class  certificate  for  Cattleya  species  nova.  From  Mr.  W. 
Earley,  of  Digswell  Park,  came  a  seedling  Begonia,  named  Barley's  Hybrid, 
with  large  and  striking  pink  blossoms.  Dr.  Pattison,  of  St.  John's  Wood,  pro- 
duced a  plant  of  AngrsBcum  sesquipedale,  with  two  expanded  blooms ;  and 
from  James  Bateman,  Esq.,  of  Biddulph  Grange,  came  Phala^nopsis  amabilis, 
Dendrobium  moniliforme,  Thibaudia  macrantha,  and  T.  bracteosa. 

But  little  fruit  was  present  at  this  season  of  the  year.  Some  Uvedale's  St. 
Germain  Pears  were  sent  by  Mr.  George  F.  Wilson  to  show  the  colour  that 
can  be  obtained  in  an  orchard-house.  A  first-class  certificate  was  awarded  to 
Mr.  R.  H.  Betteridge,  of  Abingdon,  for  a  medium-sized  good-looking  seed- 
ling Pear,  the  flavour  of  which  was  said  to  be  excellent.  There  were  also 
present  fruit  of  the  following  Pears :  Beurre  de  Flandre^  Suzette  de  Bavay, 
and  Eliza  d'Heyst.  The  following  Grapes  were  sent  by  Mr.  W.  Tillery,  of 
Welbeck  Abbey^  to  show  their  keeping  qualities :  West's  St.  Peter's,  Trebbiaiio, 
Welbeck  Black  Tripoli,  and  Muscat  of  Alexandria.  Some  fruit  of  Pyrus 
nepalensis  were  sent  from  Southampton  by  Mr.  W.  B.  Page,  sen.    The  Bev. 
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M.  J.  Berkeley  stated  that  the  genus  Pyrus  was  supposed  by  some  to  be  iden- 
tical vith  Cydonia,  and  it  did  indeed  differ  from  it,  mainly  in  the  form  of 
construction  of  the  seed- vessels.  He  also  stated  that  the  fruit  of  Pyrus  nepa- 
lensis  would  no  doubt  be  useful  for  preserving,  but  was  too  hard  to  be  eaten 
as  other  fruit  for  dessert. 

At  the  meeting  for  the  election  of  Fellows,  &c.,  presided  over  by  Lord 
Henry  G.  Lennox,  M.P.,  a  paper  was  read  by  Mr.  Hungerford  Pollen, 
F.R.H.S.,  of  the  South  Kensington  Museum, ''  On  the  Management  of  Plants^ 
Fruits,  and  Flowers  for  Exhibition."  Mr.  Pollen  contended  that  foliage  plants 
and  plants  in  flower  should  be  grouped  together  and  not  separately,  as  is 
generally  done ;  and  he  thought  this  could  be  done  without  destroying  the 
effect  of  either  as  a  group.  In  the  arrangement  of  plants  he  would  have 
Nature  imitated  as  far  as  possible,  and  in  the  first  place  in  regard  to  the  quality 
of  the  light  thrown  upon  them.  This  gave  rise  to  the  question.  Should  plants 
be  exhibited  in  a  building,  in  arcades  such  as  those  employed  at  South  Ken- 
sington, or  under  tents  ?  He  had  a  decided  preference  for  tents.  Nature 
diffuses  light  all  round  her  objects,  not  merely  on  them ;  while  in  regard  to 
works  of  art,  it  was  necessary  to  concentrate  the  light  in  parts  only  in  order  to 
get  shade.  Flowers  are  not  done  justice  to  unless  an  extraordinary  quantity  of 
light  is  brought  to  bear  upon  them.  Thus  the  first  great  requisite  is  an  abun- 
dance of  light.  Secondly,  the  plants  should  be  mingled  together,  so  that  the 
bloom  should  be  relieved  by  the  foliage.  The  effect  of  Geraniums,  for  instance, 
without  this  aid,  became  in  a  great  measure  lost,  a  green  background  beins 
required.  The  eye  cannot  take  in  such  an  excess  of  colour  unrelieved,  and 
parts  of  the  effect  are  thereby  lost.  Thirdly,  that  on  which  plants  should  be 
shown.  This  should  be  Nature's  green  grass  or  turf.  Boxes  of  grass  were 
recommended  to  be  used  to  furnish  a  background  for  many  things.  Fruit 
should  also  be  exhibited  on  grass,  while  white  paper  should  be  used  as  a  back- 
ground for  cut  fiowers.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Rock  recommended  the  use  of  branches 
of  the  Lycopodium,  or  Lady  Fern,  as  being  well  adapted  to  show  to  advantage 
the  colours  of  fruit ;  and  Mr.  Wilson  Saunders  pointed  out  as  another  side  to 
the  question,  the  necessity  of  plants  being  so  arranged  that  judges  could  decide 
which  were  the  most  meritorious ;  that  plants  should  be  so  placed  that  the 
judges  could  come  to  a  decision  rapidly ;  and  that  while  it  was  necessary  that 
flowers  should  be  made  as  attractive  as  possible  to  the  eye,  it  was  equally 
necessary  that  they  should  be  made  instructive,  also  which  were  the  best  plants 
in  any  section  of  the  exhibition.  R.  D. 


CULTURE  OF  LILIUM  LANCIFOLIUM. 

Notwithstanding  the  immense  popularity  of  the  new  Lilium  auratum 
from  Japan,  the  several  fine  varieties  of  Lilium  lancifolium  will  always  be  great 
favourites,  and  most  justly  so,  and  I  would  urge  cultivators  to  direct  attention 
to  these  Idnds,  and  try  to  get  improved  form  and  deeper  colours.  The  late  Mr. 
Groom,  of  Clapham,  had  he  lived  longer,  would  have  introduced  some  improved 
strains,  for  I  quite  recollect  seeing  in  his  nursery  in  bloom,  just  before  his  death, 
some  fine  high-coloured  varieties  of  improved  form,  the  petals  being  quite  free 
from  curves  or  curls  on  the  margin,  and  being,  moreover,  broader  than  they  are 
in  the  Lilium  lancifolium  gener^y.  All,  or  most  of  his  fine  stock  of  Liliums 
were  distributed  at  the  sale  which  followed  his  death,  and  some  of  the  best 
strains  are  no  doubt  about,  but  difficult  to  meet  with.  Our  chief  aim  in  pre- 
serving the  characteristics  of  this  fine  species  and  its  varieties  should  be  to  con- 
tinuebreeding  by  seed  from  the  finest-coloured  varieties,  with  the  view  of  getting 
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richer-coloured  kinds  and  better  form.  I  cannot  say  how  much  is  to  be  done 
by  crossing  with  other  species,  but  I  hope  to  see  some  of  our  florists  try  their 
hands  at  improying  the  existing  varieties  of  the  grand  old  L.  lancifolium. 

Great  attention  is  paid  to  the  culture  of  this  Lily  in  various  parts  of  York- 
shire, and  it  is  astonishing  what  very  fine  examples  are  to  be  met  with  re- 
peatedly at  very  small  country  shows  in  the  autumn.  It  is  no  unusual  thing  to 
meet  with  pots  containing  from  five  to  eight  roots,  with  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
superb  blooms  on  each. 

The  plan  generally  adopted  by  good  growers  is  to  pot-up  the  roots  early  in 
February,  using  pots  about  11  or  12  inches  in  diameter  for  three  or  four  fine 
roots,  and  larger-sized  pots  for  a  larger  number  of  roots,  but  I  think  it  a  mistake 
to  grow  so  many  roots  in  a  pot  when  good  blooming  roots  can  be  had.  A  good 
compost  may  be  made  up  of  fibrous  sod,  well-decayed  leaf  mould,  and  well-rotted 
frame  manure,  all  chopped  and  not  sif^d,  and  witiL  some  sharp  sand  run  in  with 
it,  so  as  to  make  a  good  porous  compost.  A  good-sized  crock  and  about  H  inch  of 
rough  crocks  should  be  used,  and  over  these  a  few  lumps  of  fibrous  sod  should 
be  placed.  Many  make  a  mistake  in  potting  too  near  the  top  of  the  pot.  I 
prefer  filling  the  pot  with  soil  to  within  6  inches  of  the  top,  on  which  the 
bulbs  should  be  placed  and  covered,  leaving  fiilly  2  inches  of  space  below  the 
top,  for  this  reason :  Those  who  have  given  a  moment's  attention  to  the  growth 
of  the  Lilium  must  have  observed  the  quantity  of  young  fieshy  roots  sent  out 
from  the  base  of  the  fiower-stem,  and  to  the  fall  development  of  these  roots 
especial  attention  should  be  directed.  As  soon  as  the  shoots  are  of  a  moderate 
height,  and  have  become  pretty  firm,  fill  up  the  pot  to  the  rim  with  similar 
compost  to  that  used  for  potting,  adding  a  httle  more  manure.  This  will  give 
them  an  efficient  top-dressing,  and  the  stem-roots  will  speedily  become  matted 
into  it,  and  the  fiowers  will  consequently  become  large  and  plentifrd.  The  main 
point  in  the  culture  of  the  Lilium  is  to  dcvelope  the  stem-roots,  a  point  too 
often  lost  sight  of. 

After  potting  they  should  be  placed  in  a  cool  shed  or  frame,  or  under  a  stage 
where  light  is  attainable  ;  and  as  soon  as  the  soil  gets  dry  and  cracks  from  ^e 
side  of  the  pot,  give  sufficient  water  to  moisten  the  soil  without  saturating  it. 
Many  allow  the  young  growth  to  be  started  too  early  and  become  drawn,  which 
should  be  avoided.  The  pots  should  rather  be  kept  quite  cool  and  exposed  to 
the  light,  for  the  Lilium  is  a  perfectly  hardy  plant,  and  should  be  grown  hardy. 
The  best  plan  is  to  treat  it  as  an  out-door  phmt  as  &r  as  possible,  by  standing 
the  pots  out  of  doors  after  the  winter  is  over,  taking  care  to  shelter  them  from 
spring  frosts  and  blistering  winds.  Of  course,  at  the  blooming  time  they  should 
be  under  cover  in  bad  weather.  When  they  have  done  flowering,  the  pots  can 
be  placed  on  their  sides,  and  as  soon  as  frosty  weather  sets  in,  removed  to  a  dry 
shed,  and  be  kept  quite  dormant,  dry,  and  undisturbed  until  potting-time. 
Everybody  knows  what  a  glorious  plant  it  is  for  autumn  decoration. 

Shipley^  Yorkshire.  V/.  Dean,  in  Gardeners^  Chronicle, 


CONCERNING  PETUNIAS. 


I  DETorTLT  trust  that  I  am  right  in  assuming  that  horticulture  can  now  be 
credited  with  a  desire  to  throw  off  the  allegiance  to  those  large  and  ungainly 
single  fiowers  of  the  Petunia  grandiflora  section,  and  also  those  uncouth  and 
uninviting  double  flowers  which  had  their  day,  and  with  thankfulness  be  it  said, 
a  very  short  one  too.  It  was  simply  a  liking  for  mere  novelty  that  made 
these  double  fiowers  popular — if  such  a  transient  career  can  by  any  license  be 
translated  into  popularity.    To  beauty  they  could  m^ke  but  little  clwm.    What 
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was  there  in  them  to  fire  a  florist's  heart  with  rapture  and  enthusiasm  ?  And  I 
hope,  for  the  sake  of  true  horticulture  and  its  glorious  past,  all  the  poetry  has 
not  yet  been,  nor  is  it  yet  likely  to  be,  pressed  out  of  it,  though  rapidly  ceasing 
to  be  a  distinct  branch  of  horticulture.  At  best,  the  double  flowers  were  but 
malformations  without  pretensions  to  regularity  of  petal  to  give  the  desideratum 
of  form,  without  harmony  and  distinctness  of  colours — flowers  that  would  effec- 
tually puzzle  the  most  competent  judge  to  compile  for  them  the  points  of  quality 
by  which  he  would  decide  on  their  merits.  With  but  very  few  exceptions  they 
did  not  yield  that  profuseness  and  continuity  of  bloom  that  are  found  in  the 
single  kinds.  They  were  neither  brilliant  nor  showy,  and  their  utility  as  de- 
corative plants  was  considerably  over-stated.  Let  them  perish  !  and  may  no 
resurrection  ever  rend  the  grave  to  which  they  will  be  consigned. 

And  then  those  hateful-looking,  loose,  irregularly-shaped,  easy-flowering 
varieties,  without  a  single  pretension  to  form,  but  with  a  great  deal  too  mu(£ 
substance,  generally  having  the  colours  as  inharmoniously  blended  together  as 
to  be  quite  confused,  as  if  Nature  had  for  once  been  guilty  of  a  bad  piece  of 
artistic  execution.  In  fact,  the  '*  beauty "  of  many  of  them  was  as  little  dis- 
cernible as  that  of  a  toad  would  be  whose  skin  had  become  slightly  sufiused 
with  a  violet  hue.  They  were  absolutely  worthless  as  decorative  plants,  nor 
were  they  suitable  for  bedding-purposes.  They  have  been  well  described  by  M. 
Ch.  Naudin  as  ''  monsters,  which  the  prevailing  fashion  regards  as  so  many 
marks  of  perfection." 

For  bedding- purposes  (and  used  as  bedding  plants,  what  can  be  much 
'more  attractive  when  judiciously  grouped?)  nothing  can  be  better  than 
a  well-formed  pure  white  flower  of  the  P.  nyctaginiflora  species,  and  a  good 
purple  of  the  P.  violacea  species,  and  to  these  can  be  added  the  bright  crimson 
variety  with  white  throat  like  Countess  of  Ellesmere,  and  the  parti-coloured 
variety  Madame  Ferguson.  I  remember  a  few  years  ago  being  much 
struck  with  the  beauty  of  a  Petunia-bed  at  Elsenham  Hall  Gardens,  Bishop 
Stortford.  The  bed  was  formed  of  four  lobes,  each  lobe  being  planted  with 
a  variety  in  the  way  of  the  foregoing  colours,  except  that  instead  of  using 
the  variety  with  the  white  throat,  there  was  a  seedling  bright  crimson  flower, 
something  like  Purple  Prince,  but  having  a  throat  heavily  pencilled  with  clear 
violet.  Though  the  weather  had  been,  and  still  was  excessively  dry,  the  bed 
was  a  '*  blaze  of  floral  beauty,"  and  the  afternoon  sun  beaming  on  it,  brought 
out  shaiply  and  vividly  the  individuality  of  colour  of  each  lobe  of  the  bed, 
and  at  the  same  time  merged  this  individuality  into  a  blended  harmony  of  a 
most  agreeable  character.  From  the  intercrossing  of  the  two  species  alluded  to 
above,  which  can  be  done  most  readily,  have  been  derived  hybrids  as  fertile 
as  their  parents.  Of  these  hybrids  M.  Ch.  Naudin  has  observed,  '*  In  the  first 
generation  all  these  hybrids  are  alike ;  in  the  second  they  vary  in  the  most 
remarkable  degree,  some  reverting  to  the  white  species,  others  to  the  purple, 
and  a  large  residue  showing  all  the  shades  between  the  two.  When  these 
varieties  are  fecundated  artificially  by  each  other,  as  is  the  practice  of  some 
gardeners,  we  obtain  a  third  generation  still  more  parti-coloured ;  and  continuing 
die  process  we  arrive  at  (the  most)  extreme  varieties."  The  fancy  of  the  hy- 
bridiser  will  actuate  him  to  select  what  form  he  pleases  as  his  models,  whether 
symmetrical  in  form  and  harmonious  in  colour  on  the  one  hand,  or  grotesque 
in  outline  and  ill-defined  and  confused  in  colour  on  the  other ;  but  the  varia- 
tions that  are  to  find  a  place  in  the  garden  should  at  least  partake  of  the  charac- 
teristics generally  considered  essential  by  florists— form,  colour,  substance, 
distinctness,  &c.,  and  not  be  hideous  and  tmlovely  formations  merely,  that 
have  neither  attractiveness  nor  utility  to  recommend  them.  To  these  essential 
points  must  be  superadded  by  the  hybridiser,  short,  stifl*,  and  yet  vigorous 
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habit ;  a  propenaity  to  flower  freely ;  and  as  far  as  it  can  be  obtained,  a 
hardiness  that  can  sustain  to  some  extent,  when  bedded  out  of  doors,  the 
effects  of  a  cold  and  inclement  period  that  will  occasionally  bring  up  the  rear 
of  an  English  summer. 


THE  ALBERT  BPROUT. 

This  hardy  Sprout  promises  to  be  a  very  useful  addition  to  the  kitchen 
garden.  It  is  a  hybrid  between  the  Drumhead  SaToy  and  the  Brussels  Sprouts, 
the  Head  manifesting  most  unmistakeably  the  parentage  of  the  former.  The 
Sprouts,  which  are  very  large  and  a  little  blistered  like  a  Savoy,  are  freely  pro- 
duced on  the  stalk,  but  as  seen  by  me,  not  so  near  to  the  base  of  the  stalk  as  in 
the  Brusseb  Sprouts.  Its  unusual  lateness  is  its  great  recommendation,  being 
fit  for  use  when  other  Sprouts  are  over.  ^  _. 

1.  iL, 


ON  PROPAGATING  CENTAUREA  CANDIDISSIMA. 

At  the  request  of  a  lady  who  was  on  a  visit  here  last  autumn  I  send  the 
following  account  of  the  way  in  which  I  propagate  this  Centaurea — a  plant 
with  which  I  was  very  successful  last  summer ;  and  I  hope  that  it  may  prove 
satisfactory  to  the  readers  of  the  Flobist  and  Pomolooist  to  know  that  this 
favourite  plant  may  be  increased  with  some  degree  of  certainty,  for  I  hear  of 
many  failures  in  propagating  it  in  different  quarters,  instead  of  a  good  stock 
having  been  secured  for  planting  out  in  May. 

My  own  stock  was  but  small,  till  I  began  to  grow  it  in  the  same  way  as  I 
have  done  Cineraria  maritima  for  some  time. 

In  May  I  plant  a  few  of  the  strongest  plants  in  some  by-place  for  the  pur- 
pose of  fumishins:  cuttings,  taking  care  that  the  soil  is  well  enriched  either 
with  good  rotten  dung  or  leaf  mould.  By  July  the  plants  will  be  large  enough 
to  be  used  for  making  cuttings,  which  are  made  as  follows : — 

I  take  up  the  plants  and  cut  them  to  pieces  with  a  sharp  knife ;  every  piece 
with  a  leaf  and  an  eye  will  make  a  plant.  After  having  been  prepared,  the 
cuttings  are  laid  on  the  potting-bench  for  a  £ew  hours  chat  the  wounds  made 
by  the  knife  may  dry,  and,  consequently,  that  the  danger  of  damping-off  may  be 
duninished,  for  the  shoots  of  the  Centaurea  are  very  full  of  juices;  on  no 
account,  however,  should  the  cuttings  be  exposed  to  the  sun,  as  they  would 
flag  and  never  recover.  As  soon  as  the  wounds  made  by  the  knife  have  some- 
what dried  over,  the  cuttings  should  be  pricked  out  under  hand-glasses  in  a 
light  rich  compost,  containing  plenty  of  coarse  sand.  I  prefer  road  sand  and 
leaf  mould  in  about  equal  quantities.  The  soil  havii^  been  well  mixed,  and 
sifted  through  a  rather  fine  sieve,  some  open  spot  should  be  selected  for  the 
hand-glasses,  so  that  these  may  receive  all  the  sun  possible — ^by  no  means 
should  they  be  shaded. 

Immediately  after  the  cuttings  have  been  inserted  they  should  be  well 
watered,  and  the  glasses  ought  then  to  be  put  on  and  kept  close  for  some  time. 
Very  little  water  should  be  given  to  the  cuttings  till  they  begin  to  grow,  which 
they  will  do  in  about  six  weeks.  They  should  then  be  pott^-off,  using  pots  of 
different  sizes,  according  to  the  quantity  of  roots  whidi  they  may  possess ; 
some  will  require  48's,  others  small  fiO's  but  too  large  pots  should  not 
be  used  to  winter  them  in.  The  cuttings  after  having  been  potted  should  be 
placed  either  in  a  close  pit  or  frame  till  they  have  emitted  fresh  roots,  and  about 
the  beginning  of  October  they  should  be  removed  to  the  warmest  and  driest 
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end  of  the  greenhouBe  or  stove ;  if  placed  near  the  flue  they  will  be  much 
benefited  by  its  proximity,  as  they  suffer  very  much  from  damp  during  the 
winter.  They  then  require  little  water,  but  when  it  is  needed  a  good  soaking 
should  be  given. 

The  Centaurea  is  a  greater  favourite  with  me  than  the  Cineraria  maritima, 
as  it  is  more  easily  kept  within  botiLods.  I  find  that  the  Cineraria  will  not  bear 
the  knife  without  dying  back ;  this  spoils  the  effect  of  a  good  bed,  as  I  experi- 
enced last  autumn  in  the  case  of  a  bed  filled  with  Amaranthus  melanchoUcus, 
then  Cineraria  maritima,  and  Perilla  nankinensis  in  the  centre,  the  other  side 
be  ing  the  same.  These  were  planted  in  strips,  and  the  effect  was  very  good 
and  pleased  every  one  till  the  Cineraria  began  to  fail.  This  year  I  intend  to  use 
the  Centaurea  for  the  same  purpose. 

Ehenham  Hall  Gardens,  William  Plestes. 


THE  PROPAGATION  OP  VERBENAS. 

Mt  design  is  not  so  much  to  develope  any  new  method,  as  to  give  a  promi- 
nence to  what  is  well  known  to  many,  and  yet  may,  perchance,  be  very  accept- 
able to  some.  A  good  system  or  method  is  worthy  of  a  wide  propagation,  and 
now-a-days  preachers  of  all  kinds  are  not  required  to  declare  so  much  what  is 
new,  original,  or  startling,  as  what  is  useful,  to  the  purpose,  and  valuable. 

The  autumn  propagation  of  Verbenas  finds  but  few  advocates,  and  is  not 
generally  adopted,  except  where  necessity  admits  of  no  exception  to  its  un3rield- 
ing  rules.  The  difficulty  of  autumn  propagation  lies  in  the  great  hazard  attending 
the  wintering  of  the  plants.  The  method  generally  observed  is  to  place  a  number 
of  cuttings  in  60.pots,  using  a  soil  in  which  there  has  been  mingled  a  good 
quantity  of  coarse  sand.  In  this  thej  will  root  readily,  and  the  path  is  smooth 
up  to  the  time  when  these  store  pots  have  to  be  removed  to  their  winter  quarters. 
The  position  usually  assigned  them  is  a  high  shelf  in  a  heated  house,  the  shelf 
being  so  situated  that  the  store  pots  can  be  close  to  the  glass.  They  are 
watered  very  sparingly,  are  kept  quite  clean,  have  air  on  all  occasions  when  it 
can  be  administered,  and  no  drip  is  permitted  to  fall  upon  them.  The  great 
enemy  mildew  will  attack  them  let  them  be  wintered  as  they  will,  and  this 
method  is  considered  one  of  the  best  to  moderate  the  ravages  of  this  pest.  How 
unsatisfactory  such  a  method  has  proved  to  many  a  propagator  the  pages  of  the 
gardening  publications  have  frequently  attested.  Many  a  man  has  looked  over 
his  stock  at  the  beginning  of  March,  and  has  mariced  with  sorrow  and  dis- 
appointment how  great  an  inroad  decay  has  made  among  them.  He  loses  his 
faith  in  the  recognised  formula  which  has  been  commended  to  him  by  many 
whose  names  are  deserving  of  confidence ;  but  he  feels  that  he  cannot  stretch 
it  to  cover  the  experience  gradually  taking  hold  on  him,  that  a  new  and  more 
assuring  method  can  be  found  and  applied.  This  has  been  found,  and,  better 
6till,  applied  with  great  success  and  the  most  cheering  results.  The  operator, 
a  gardener  of  considerable  eminence  in  the  north,  shall  develope  his  plan  in  his 
own  words : — "  Early  in  August  a  quantity  of  each  variety  of  Verbena  that 
I  intend  to  use  is  struck  not  in  heat,  but  in  cold  frames,  without  putting  them  in 
either  pots  or  boxes.  A  layer  of  half  sand,  half  leaf  mould,  is  laid  over  the 
surfiice  of  the  frame.  Into  this  are  put  the  cuttings,  which  are  selected  from 
tlie  shortest  and  least-drawn  irom  round  the  sides  of  the  beds.  They  are  kept 
close  through  the  day,  and  sometimes  in  calm  warm  evenings  the  sashes  are 
entirely  drawn  off  for  a  few  hours.  They  root  under  such  circumstances  almost 
without  making  any  growth,  or  without  becoming  drawn.  When  rooted 
they  axe  pricked  into  pans  7  inches  deep  ajid  14  inches  iu  diameter.    A  few 
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crocks  only  are  used  at  the  bottom  of  the  pans.  A  good  layer  of  old  Mush- 
room dimg  is  then  placed  oTer  the  drainage,  and  then  the  pans  are  filled  up 
with  loam  and  finely-sifted  horsedung,  witii  a  slight  addition  of  sand.  The 
cuttings  are  pricked  into  these  about  2  inches  apart,  and  placed  for  a  few  days 
in  the  cold  fhime,  and  are  soon  fully  exposed  night  and  day,  except  during  con- 
tinued rains.  In  such  wet  soil  they  make  a  very  different  figure  to  those  struck 
in  heat,  and  they  are  either  left  in  the  cutting-pots  or  potted  off  into  small  pots. 
If  a  system  is  to  be  judged  of  by  its  results,  this  method  is  all  that  could  be 
desired." 

To  this  outline  of  experimental  doing  is  supplemented  a  statement  of  the 
flGtct  that  the  plants  ''  do  not  require  to  be  picked  over  once — not  a  spot  of  mil- 
dew appeared  on  them,"  so  satisfactorily  does  the  method  work ;  and  not  even 
Purple  King,  a  variety  that  is  very  apt  to  be  affected  by  mildew,  was  stained  or 
discoloured  by  it. 

From  these  plants  come  the  cuttings  from  which  are  raised  the  plants  re- 
quired for  " bediding-out."  They  are  planted  thus: — ^'^The  cuttings  are  put 
into  large  boxes  which  will  contain  500  each,  and  as  soon  as  rooted  they  are 
pricked  off  into  [smaller]  boxes,  always  using  rich  soil ;"  and  here  they  remain 
till  "  bedding-out "  commences,  when  they  are  lifted  by  the  hand  and  placed 
where  required.  **  Such  plants  fill  their  beds  far  quicker,  and  keep  up  a  better 
succession  of  bloom  than  miserable  rusty  plants  struck  and  kept  in  poor  sandy 
soil  till  planted  out." 

This  method,  so  simple,  and  yet  so  thoroughly  satis&ctory  in  its  results,  is 
best  commended  from  such  considerations.  The  plants  from  which  it  is  in- 
tended to  derive  the  "  vesture  of  beauty  "  during  the  summer  months  should 
always  be  spring-struck,  young,  but  vigorous  and  healthy.  Autumn-struck 
plants  should  be  employed  only  by  the  propagator,  not  by  the  bedder-out; 
for  when  the  best  possible  effect  is  wished  for  they  should  not  be  employed  to 
produce  it.  The  young  plants  can  be  propagated  to  a  great  extent  when  such 
a  system  of  wintering  is  attended  with  satisfactory  results,  and  the  stern 
necessity  too  often  inseparable  from  the  old  system,  which  at  best  could  only 
yield  decimated  ranks,  of  using  old  plants,  will  be  in  a  great  measure  removed, 
if  not  wholly  set  aside.  £.  W. 


INTERNATIONAL  HORTICULTURAL  EXHIBITION  AND 

BOTANICAL  CONGRESS. 

Iir  addition  to  the  patronage  of  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  and  H.R.H.  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  that  of  their  Royal  Highnesses  the  Duchess  of  Cambridge, 
the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  and  the  Princess  Mary  of  Cambridge  has  been  ex- 
tended to  this  important  undertaking.  The  Treasury  have  also  granted  the  use 
of  the  site  of  the  Ghreat  Exhibition  of  1862  at  South  Kensington,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Great  International  Show,  and  tents,  or  a  suitable  building  to 
the  extent  of  three  acres,  will  be  required.  Further,  the  Lord  Mayor,  Alder- 
men, and  Court  of  Common  Council  of  the  City  of  London  have  unanimously 
granted  the  use  of  their  ancient  Guildhall  for  the  banquet  to  the  foreign  visitors, 
&c.  Each  day  the  dimensions  of  this  great  undertaking  appear  to  widen  ;  and 
in  May  next  a  spectacle  will  be  presented  altogether  beyond  what  has  ever 
been  witnessed  in  the  annals  of  British  horticulture.  The  donation  fund 
already  exceeds  the  sum  of  £3,400,  and  the  guarantee  fund  that  of  £4,200, 
but  a  much  larger  sum  than  the  former  will  be  required,  and  there  is  no  doubt 
will  be  subscribed,  before  the  1st  of  May  next.    All  who  are  interested  in 
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horticulture  should  endeavour  to  do  their  heat  to  make  the  scheme  a  great 
national  and  horticultural  success,  and  to  show  the  superiority  of  English 
horticulture  oyer  that  of  any  continental  nation. 


ON  WASPS,  PLIES,  AND  EARWIGS. 

Eteby  one  knows  that  wasps  have  been  scarce  and  flies  plentiful  during  the 
last  hot  and  dry  season  ;  and  as  heat  farours  the  increase  of  both  pests,  it  may 
be  worth  while  to  inquire  why  wasps  have  been  scarce.  It  was  not  owing  to 
the  scarcity  of  queens  to  found  colonies,  for  plenty  of  them  were  bred  in  the 
previous  season,  but  rather  to  the  fiELct  of  their  having  been  cut  off  during  the 
severe  weather  in  March ;  and  thus  the  old  saying  has  failed,  ''  A  Plum  year 
is  a  wasp  year."  Although,  however,  the  fruit  escaped  the  attacks  of  wasps,  it 
has  been  much  damaged  by  flies  and  earwigs.  Wasps  act  the  swallow's  part 
among  insects,  and  thus  their  scarcity  may  account  in  some  degree  for  the 
abundance  of  both  flies  and  earwigs.  It  is  somewhat  surprising  to  see  how 
glibly  a  wasp  can  catch  a  fly — ^not  by  a  crafty  net  like  a  spider,  but  by  snapping 
it  up  with  its  mandibles.  It  will  then  carry  off  its  prey  with  a  clean  swoop. 
In  fact,  wasps  are  hawking  insects,  and  perhaps  devour  more  flies  and  their 
eggs  than  large  dragon  flies,  which  are  few  in  number,  and  only  fly  about  late 
in  the  autumn. 

Respecting  earwigs,  I  am  but  little  acquainted  with  their  history,  but  the 
young  are  found  mixed  up  with  the  old,  are  of  a  whitish  colour,  and  increase 
m  size  with  age,  which  shows  that  they  are  bred  from  eggs*  I  may  note  that 
all  insects  are  of  their  full  size  when  they  come  from  the  chrysalis ;  the  slight 
difference  in  size  between  some  of  the  same  species  is  owing  to  that  of  the 
grubs  before  they  passed  into  the  pupa  state.  This  reminds  me  that  lately  a 
friend  sent  me  a  large  green  grub  of  the  death's-head  moth,  which  fed  on  Ash 
leaves,  and  soon  became  a  chrysalis.  I  kept  it  among  soil  in  a  flower-pot,  covered 
with  gauze,  in  a  hothouse  ;  yet  though  buried  in  the  soil,  it  always  managed 
to  get  to  the  surface.  In  about  five  weeks  it  was  hatched,  and  is  now  before 
me,  a  fine  specimen  of  that  most  singular-looking  moth,  and  when  teazed  it 
rises  up  and  squeaks  like  a  bat* 

To  return  to  earwigs :  They  have  wings,  but  I  never  observed  one  fly,  nor . 
make  the  least  attempt  to  use  its  wings  when  falling  down.  They  hide,  many 
together,  during  the  day ;  but  are  also  found  in  pairs  or  alone.  It  is  at  night 
that  they  do  most  damage,  both  to  fruit  and  flowers.  Various  plans  have  been 
tried  to  destroy  them,  and  perhaps  the  old  one  of  placing  hollow  bean  stems 
amongst  wall  trees,  and  in  the  morning  shaking  the  pests  out  into  a  pot  of 
water,  is  the  best.  I  need  hardly  notice  that  of  placing  a  small  flower-pot  on 
the  top  of  a  Dahlia  stake,  for  that  is  well  known. 

(7o*wy  Parh  J.  Wiqhton. 

NEW  BOOK. 
Les  Plantes  d  FeuiUes  Omementales  en  pleine  Terre — Botanique  et  Culture. 

Par  CoMTE  LioNCE  de  Lakbebiyb.  ,  Paris :    Auguste  Goin,  Rue  des 

Ecoles,  82.    Part  I.    Solanum. 

This,  as  its  title  implies,  is  the  first  part  of  a  work  on  those  plants  with 
ornamental  foliage  which  are  so  extensively  and  successfully  employed  in  the 
public  gardens  of  Paris.  For  the  most  part  natives  of  tropical  or  semi-tropical 
climates,  they  present  a  rich  luxuriance  of  growth  but  rarely  found  in  the 
vegetation  of  more  northern  lands,  and  this,  combined  with  the  novelty  of 
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Clianthus  Dampieri  Jhre  aibo  rubro-marffinata,  another  of  Messrs.  £.  G. 
Henderson's  plants,  and  sent  out  by  them  under  the  name  of  marginata  elegans, 
forms  the  subject  of  the  second  illustration.  The  flowers  being  pure  white 
distinctly  bordered  with  bright  scarlet,  will  form  a  splendid  contrast  with  those 
of  the  now  well-known  species,  which  in  other  respects  they  resemble. 

Royal  Vineyard  Grape  is  represented  in  the  third  plate.  As  this  variety 
has  been  frequently  exhibited  by  Mr.  Williams,  of  Holfoway,  it  is  now  toler- 
ably well  known ;  its  merit,  moreover,  has  been  marked  by  a  first-class  certifi- 
cate from  the  Fruit  Committee  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society.  The 
thinness  of  the  skin  of  the  berries,  and  the  fine  Sweetwater  flavoiu:  are  two 
important  claims  to  favour. 

In  the  December  part  of  the  same  publication  we  find 

Onddium  htcaUosum,  originally  figured  in  the  *'  Botanical  Register "  in 
1843.  By  some  this  has  been  considered  a  mere  variety  of  O.  pachyphyllum, 
and  whilst  M.  Ijcmaire  admits  that  the  two  come  very  near  to  each  other, 
he  thinks  that  the  representations  hitherto  given  have  not  done  justice  to  its 
merits,  and  that  even  now  the  plant  is  not  so  general  in  collections  as  it  should 
be,  especially  when  the  long  duration  of  its  £owers  is  taken  into  consideration. 

Lilium/ormosum  forms  the  subject  of  the  second  plate,  and  a  full  botanical 
description  of  the  plant  is  given  from  the  bulbs  sent  from  Japan,  to  M.  Ver- 
schaffelt,  in  1864.  The  editor  justly  complains  of  the  concision  which  at 
present  exists  among  the  Liliums,  and,  therefore,  cannot  say  whether  the  plant 
is  a  species,  variety,  or  hybrid. 

Cockade  Asters,  of  the  beautiful  varieties  raised  by  M.  F.  Haage,  of  Erfurt, 
are  represented  in  the  next  plate ;  and  in  the  fourth.  Camellia  Contessa  Pasolini, 
raised  by  M.  Antonelli,  of  Genoa,  somewhat  irregular  in  the  form  of  its  petals 
and  in  their  imbrication,  rose,  shading  off  to  white  at  the  circumference.  The 
leaves  are  small  and  lanceolate,  and  the  plant  tall. 

A  portrait  of  the  late  King  of  the  Belgians  is  the  last  illustration  in  this 
part. 

li'HoBTiouLTEUB  FRAK9AI8  for  January,  has  a  large  plate  of  Fandanus 
Porteanus,  introduced  by  M.  Porte  from  the  Philippines.  The  plant  is  of 
dwarf  and  elegant  habit,  and  is  said  to  be  hardier  than  the  other  species.  The 
leaves  are  long  and  narrow,  from  2^  to  3  feet  in  length,  and  less  than  an  inch 
in  breadth,  gracefrdly  curving  downwards,  glaucous  on  the  under  side,  and  set 
with  white  spines  alone  the  midrib,  the  upper  side  dark  green. 

"  Flore  des  Serres,  of  which  we  have  several  beautifully  illustrated  parts, 
and  some  other  publications,  we  must  reserve  till  next  month. 
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BOTAL    HORTICULTUaAL    SOCIXTT.  —  The 

azrangements  for  the  spring  and  summer  Ex- 
hibitions have  just  been  issued,  and  the  fol- 
lowing are  the  dates  on  which  the  Shows  axe 
to  be  held :— The  first,  for  Camellias,  Hva- 
dnths.  Tulips,  Crocuses,  Chinese  Primulas, 
forced  shrubs,  &c.,  is  to  take  place  on  the 
15th  of  March ;  the  second,  for  early  Aza- 
leas, Roses,  Cinerarias,  Auriculas,  GycLaimens, 
&c.,  on  the  12th  of  April ;  the  third,  for  Stove 
and  Greenhouse  plants,  Azaleas,  Orchids, 
Pelargoniums,  Roses  in  pots,  &c.,  on  the  8rd 
of  May;  and  the  Rose  Show  on  the  28th 
of  June.    All  these  dates  fall  on  a  Thursday. 


In  addition,  there  are  to  he  Saturday  Shows 
throughout  the  year,  at  which  money  prizes 
are  offered  for  various  subjects,  accordmg  to 
the  period  of  the  season.  At  a  Show  to  be 
held  at  the  same  time  as  the  International 
Exhibition,  special  prizes  are  offered  by  his 
Grace  the  Duke  of  Bucdeuch,  Mr.  W.  Wil- 
son Saunders,  Lady  Dorothy  Nevill,  Major 
Trevor  Clarke,  Dr.  Hogg,  Mr.  G.  F.  Wilson, 
Mr.  A.  Scrutton,  and  tne  Proprietors  of  the 
"  Gardeners'  Chronicle,"  the  Council,  except 
in  the  last  two  cases,  giving  one-half  the 
amount  of  the  prizes  so  offered  as  a  second 
prize. 
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Flowbbing  op  Dabtlibion  lokgifolium. 
—A  plant,  believed  to  be  of  this  species, 
flowered  last  year  in  the  Botanic  Garden  at 
Li6ge,  and  during  the  development  of  the 
scape  observations  were  made  on  its  rate  of 
growth.    The  plant  had  a  stem  upwards  of 
3  feet  high,  antt  was  first  observed  to  be  pre- 
paring to  flower  on  the  18th  of  April,  and  on 
that  Say  the  height  from  the  edge  of  the  box 
in  which  the  plajit  was  growing  to  the  top  of 
the  scape  was  6  feet  8^  inches.    By  7  a.m. 
on  the  19th  it  had  grown  nearly  2  inches,  and 
by  5  P.M.  3i  inches  more.    On  the  20th  at 
.  7  P.M.  the  increase  since  the  last  measurement 
was  2i  inches,  at  6  p.m.  3^  inches;  2l8t, 
7  A.M.  2^*^  inches,  6  p.m.  1^^  inch;  22nd, 
7  A.M.  2fk  inches,  6  p.m.  2  inches;   23rd, 
7  A.M.  2}  inches,  5  p.m.  4  inches ;  and  this 
was  the  greatest  increase  between  any  two 
observations.    The  height  from  the  edge  of 
the  box  was  now  8  feet  11  inches,  or  an  in- 
crease of  2  feet  2  inches  in  five  days.    The 
rate  of  increase  now  became  slower,  averag- 
ing for  the  next  five  days  Ifs  J^^ch  from 
5  P.M.  to  7  A.M.,  and  very  nearly  the  same 
from  7  A.M.  to  6  P.M.    On  the  29th  at  7  a.m. 
the  height  was  10  feet  6^  inches,  and  by  the 
same  hour  on  the  Ist  of  May  the  increase  was 
nearly  3  inches,  on  the  3rd  about  H  inch,  on 
the  6th  3J  inches,  on  the  6th  2^  inches,  on 
the  8th  2j  inches;  the  total  height  attained 
being  very  nearly  11  feet  6  inches.    As  will 
be  perceived  by  the   above  measurements, 
growth  was  very  rapid,  and  most  so  in  its 
earliest  stages,  cmd  the  increase  was  a  trifle 
greater  by  day  than  by  night,  and  amounted 
to  4  feet  9  inches  in  twenty  days. 

SopHORA  JAPOHicA  viOLACEA. — M.  CarriSre 
describes  in  a  recent  Number  of  the  "  Bevue 
Horticole"  a  variety  of  this  well-known 
hardy  tree,  in  which  the  flowers  are  produced 
much  later  in  liie  season,  and  instead  of  being 
cream-coloured  as  in  the  ordinary  form,  have 
the  wings  and  keel  of  a  rosy  purple  colour. 
It  is,  he  states,  a  distinct,  very  free-flowering, 
and  it  may  even  be  said  pretty,  variety.  The 
tree  under  his  care,  though  only  6^  feet  high 
and  2  inches  in  diameter  of  stem,  produces 
a  profrLsion  of  flowers,  whilst  the  common 
Sophora  only  flowers  when  the  tree  has  be- 
come tolerably  large.  This  variety  was  re- 
ceived from  Cmina  some  years  ago. 

DoETANTHES  BXCEL8A. — ^In  the  periodical 
above  quoted  there  is  also  an  account  of  the 
flowering  of  Doryanthes  excelsa  as  well  as  a 
coloured  plate  of  the  flowers.  This  species  is 
a  native  of  New  South  Wales,  and  although 
introduced  to  Europe  in  the  beginning  of  this 
century,  M.  Houle^  the>uthor  of  the  article, 
states  that  it  has  only  flowered  five  times — 
viz.,  in  1844  and  1833  in  England,  in  1862  at 
Orleans,  in  1863  at  St.  Petersburg,  and  lastly 
in  1865  at  the  Museum  of  Natural  History  at 
Paris.  It  bdongs  to  the  natural  order  of 
Amaryllidaoesd,  and  has  ])right  shining  green 


leaves,  7  feet  long  and  3  inches  wide.    These 
in  the  plant  whidi  flowered  were  upwards  of 
eighty  in  nimiber,  and  gave  it  the  appearance 
of  a  handsome  Yucca.    The  flower-stem  rises 
from  the  centre  of  the  tuft  of  leaves  and 
attains  the  height  of  14  feet,  terminating  in 
a  panicle  divided  into  eight  parts,  each  con- 
taining from  ten  to  thirteen  flowers.    These 
are  about  5  or  6  inches  across,  and  of  a  fine 
purplii^  red,  with  a  bract  at  the  base  of  a 
deeper  red.  Altogether  the  plant  had  ninelr- 
six  blooms.  It  first  began  to  throw  up  its  spike 
about  the  beginning  of  June,  1864,  and  the 
flowers  began  to  open  at  the  end  of  the  fol- 
lowing January ;  liiey  appeared  in  succession 
up  to  the  beginning  of  July,  when  the  flower- 
ing ceased,  but  no  seeds  were  produced.    The 
plant  then  commenced  to  die  down,  and  at 
the  end  of  August  it  was  quite  dried  up,  but 
the  stool  afibrded  some  suckers  for  propagation, 
like  the  Agaves,  to  which  the  species  presents 
a  considerable  analogy  in  its  growth.    The 
plant   which   flowered   was   very  old;    M. 
Houlet    had   known  it  for  a  quarter  of  a 
century,  and  would  not  be  surprised  if  it  were 
eighty  years  old.  Itrequires  a  temperature  of 
not  less  than  50°,  peat  soil,  and  fr^uent  re- 
potting.   The  roots,  as  thick  as  the  little 
finger,  are  like  those  of  the  Strelitzias,  and 
should  not  come  in  contact  with  the  sides  of 
the  pot ;  a  deep  rather  than  a  wide  pot  is  re- 
quired with  plen^  of  drainage  untU  the  plant 
is  large  enough  to  be  turned  out  in  the  winter 
garden,  where  it  will  produce  a  fine  effect. 

High  Prices  op  Fiowbbs. — ^There  was  a 
great  scarcity  of  fiowers  at  Paris  on  New 
Year's-day,  when  it  is  the  custom  to  present 
bouquets  to  friends,  and  when,  consequently, 
they  are  in  great  demand.  This  year,  owin^ 
to  bie  fEulure  of  forced  Roses  and  Violets,  it 
is  stated  on  good  authority  that  Rose  du  Roi 
and  Rose  de  la  Reine  sola  at  16<.  per  bunch 
of  two  dozen,  and  that  Violets  cost  from  4«. 
to  Ss.  per  bunch.  These  were  the  prices 
which  tbe  growers  asked,  but  at  the  shops 
they  were,  of  course,  still  higher. 

Mb.  J.  W.  Mackby,  the  well-known  nur- 
seryman and  seedsman  of  Westmoreland  St, 
Dublin,  has  just  been  elected  to  the  distin- 
guished office  of  Lord  Mayor  of  that  dty. 
It  is  pleasant  to  observe  that  horticulture  can 
produce  able  citizens,  fitted  to  fill  the  highest 
civic  offices — a  fact  which  has  received  illus- 
tration in  the  person  of  Mr.  Charles  Lawson, 
recently  Lord  Provost  of  Edinburgh,  and  now 
again  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Mackey  of  Dublin. 


OBXTUABT. 

Mn.  Thomas  BsmaES  died  on  the  9th  of 
November  last,  at  the  age  of  60,  whilst  on 
his  voyage  back  from  a  scientific  expedition 
to  Nicaragua.  He  conmienced  his  botani(»I 
explorations  in  Chili,  Peru,  and  Bolivia  when 
only  nineteen  years  old ;  and  at  a  later  period 
he  made  excursions  in  the  Isthmus  of  Panama, 
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ground  ihoald  be  prepared  for  Ooioiu  and 
Pannips ;  the  time  for  sowing  will  much  de- 
pend on  the  weather.  Onions  prefer  deep 
well-enriched  soils,  and  Parsnips  deep  loams ; 
do  not  be  afraid  of  digging  land  too  deeply, 
prorided  the  subsoil  is  tolerably  good.  Peas 
and  Beans  must  be  sown  for  suocessional 
supply.  liook  oyer  the  root-stores,  and  see 
that  seed  Potatoes  arc  prevented  from  grow- 
ing, by  keeping  them  thin  in  a  cool  tempera- 
ture. Dress  with  soot  or  guano  Winter 
Spinach,  Parsley,  and  Cabbage,  and  sow  a 
little  of  each  towards  the  end  of  the  month 
in  a  warm  place. 

FRUrr  OABDSN. 

Proceed  with  pruning  wall  trees,  as  well 
as  trees  in  the  open  quarters.  Apricots, 
Peaches,  and  Nectarines  may  be  pruned  and 
nailed-in  towards  the  end  of  the  month.  See 
that  matting,  canvos,  or  other  protecting  ma- 
terials are  in  order  by  the  end  of  thq  month. 
They  should  Aen  bo  placed  before  the  above 
to  retard  the  opening  of  the  blooms,  for  by 
keeping  these  frt)m  opening  till  as  late  a 
period  as  possible,  the  chance  of  their  setting 
18  increased.  Fruit  trees  of  all  kinds  may 
yet  be  planted,  observing  to  do  this  only  when 
the  soil  is  drV|  or  nearly  so.  Spread  out  the 
xxxits  regularly,  and  mulch  the  surface  after 
planting.  '  Give  a  sur&ce- dressing  of  rich 
manuie  to  Strawberry-beds ;  do  not  dig  this 
in,  but  allow  it  to  remain  on  the  sur£9kce: 
digging  only  destroys  the  surface-roots. 
Prune  Gooseberry  and  Ourrant  bushes ;  it  is 
a  useful  plan  to  plant  these  in  lines  6  or 
6  feet  apart,  and  train  them  to  sticks  es- 
palier fuhion.  Clean  up  the  prunicgs,  and 
burn,  or  ratiier  char  them  for  top-dressings, 
and  fork  over  the  ground  undemesth  the 
trees,  adding  dung  or  fresh  soil  when  the  land 
is  poor  or  the  trees  are  exhausted. 

FLOWES   OABDliN. 

Wherever  the  soil  has  been  displaced  about 
the  roots  of  Alpine  and  rock  plants,  add  fresh 
soil,  or  replant  them.  Anemones  and  Ranun- 
culuses may  be  planted,  the  former  for  a  late 
bloom.  Loamy  soil,  well  enriched  with  rotten 
cow-manure,  is  the  most  suitable  for  them, 
and  a  situation  shaded  from  the  mid-day  ruu. 
Protect  beds  of  Russian  and  Tree  Violets 
from  severe  frost  by  sticking  a  few  evergreen 
branches  among  them.  Deciduous  trees  and 
ahruba  may  be  planted  in  open  weather. 
Evergreens  had  better  be  deferred  till  towards 
the  end  of  the  month,  or  till  March.  Turn 
over  and  prepare  compost  for  flower-beds,  &c. 
Boses  may  be  planted  this  month  with  success. 
On  the  first  appearance  of  green  fly  on  t^e 
potted  plants,  fumigate  with  tobacco  forth- 
with. The  necessary  temperature  for  forcing 
hatches  the  eggs  of  the  Rose-maggot,  than 
which  a  more  destructive  enemy  to  early 
bloom  does  not  exist.  The  first  intimation  of 
their  existence  is  a  snuff-like  powder  on  the 
points  of  the  pushing  shoots ;  there  three  or 
four  may  be  perceived  from  amongst  the 


embryo  leaves,  and  they  must  be  closely 
hunted  for,  or  they  will  escape  detection; 
and  it  should  not  be  forsotten,  that  one 
maggot  will,  before  it  is  fml  grown,  destroy 
many  blossoms  in  their  early  stages. 

FL0BIST8*  FLOWVRS. 

Aurieulat. — ^Top-dress  without  delay  with 
rich  soil,  and  water  more  freely  if  the  weather 
continues  mild.    The  boxes  should  now  hce 
the  souUi,  and  as  the  plants  make  growth,  in- 
creased care  and  watchfulness  will  be  neces- 
sary to  protect  them  by  covering  during  frosty 
nights ;  on  all  other  occasions  give  them  plenty 
of  air,  also  light  by  cleaning  the  glass,  whicn 
will  be  found  necessary  after  so  much  cover- 
ing during  the  late  severe  weather.    Young 
plants  wintered  in  small  pots  should  be  re- 
potted,   to    encourage    a  vigorous    growth. 
CarnatioHs  and  PieoUM.-^Theao  will  reouire 
a  general  cleaning,  trixnming  off  all  dead 
foluge.    If  mild,  water  those  that  are  start- 
ing into  growth,  if  at  all  dry.    Should  the 
majority  be  tolerably  dry  at  one  time,  a  gentle 
shower  on  a  mild  day  towards  the  end  of  the 
month  will  greatly  assist  the  plants.    Keep 
the  frames  open  as  much  as  possible.    Soil 
for  blooming  them  in  should  be  well  and  often 
turned,  keeping  it  dry  for  use.    Fiuhtias. — 
Plants  intended  for  specimens  for  exhibition 
should  now  be  pushed  al<^  in  gentle  heat— 
if  moist,  so  much  the  better— drawing  the 
syringe  over  them    during   the    afternoon. 
Young  stock  should  be  grown  in  heat,  giving 
them  sufficient  room  not  to  draw  each  other 
up  weakly.    Continue  to  put  in  cuttings. 
Hollyhock t. — Repot   autumn-struck  plants, 
using  good  rich  soil  to  induce  them  to  make 
stout,  stocky  plants,  instead  of  starting  pre- 
maturely into  bloom.   The  plants  being  small 
is  of  but  little  consequence,  so  long  as  they 
aro  not "  leggy."    Good  cuttings,  struck  this 
month,  if  properly  encouraged,  make  excel- 
lent plants,  and  flower  in  good  time  ;  there- 
fore continue  to  take  them  m>in  the  old  stools, 
and  strike  them  in  moist  bottom  heat.    Seed 
should  now  be  sown.     Pansies. — Lose  no 
time  in  repotting  those  intended  for  blooming 
in  pots,  the  soU  having  been  kept  dry.    Let 
the  plants  remain  a  week  at  least  after  they 
have   been   shifted  before  watering    them. 
Give  them  plenty  of  air,  and  keep  the  lights 
off  as  much  as  possible.    Plant  out  the  ge- 
neral stock  towards  the. end  of  the  month, 
choosing  a  dry  time.  Plant  out  seedlings  that 
have  been  wintered  in  pans.    Pinks. — Stir 
the  sur£Eice  of  the  beds  as  soon  as  they  are 
sufficiently  dry,  and  fill  any  vacancies  occa- 
sioned by  winter  frx>m  those  in  pots.    After 
severe  frost  the   plants   should   be   firmly 
pressed  into  the  ground.    Pinks  recover  in  a 
remarkable  manner  with  a  little  fine  weather, 
and  therefore  should  not  be  destroyed  hastily. 
Tttlipa. — ^Protect  the  bed  horn  heavy  rains  or 
snow.    Frost  during  February  will  do  them 
little  harm,  unless  the  bed  is  in  a  wet  state, 
and  not  properly  dramed. 
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NEW  LOBELIAS. 

WITH   AN   ILLUSTBATIOK. 

Some  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago  Lobelia  fulgens  was  a  plant  frequently  met 
with  in  gardens,  and  had  expended  upon  it  a  great  deal  of  the  sort  of  skill  we 
now  see  devoted  to  the  production  of  exhibition  flowers.  And  well  it  deserved 
this  attention,  for  a  well-grown  Lobelia  is  a  really  fine  object.  It  is  the  par- 
tial disappearance  of  such  flowers  as  this  that  one  regrets,  and  that  has,  more 
than  anything  else,  led  to  the  comparative  want  of  variety  which  is  so  much 
complained  of  in  modem  gardens.  True,  we  had  new  varieties  from  time  to 
time — scarlets  fluctuating  m  appearance  between  fulgens  and  splendens,  and 
purples  after  the  type  of  the  old  speciosa,  but  they  were  comparatively  little 
cared  for.  We  are  not  without  hope  that  this  state  of  things  may  be  changed. 
A-  contemporary,  not  long  since,  remarked  on  the  same  subject : — 

"  The  Lobelia  is,  it  seems,  undergoing  the  same  kind  of  improvement  which 
is  being  effected  in  the  case  of  other  flowers,  variety  of  colour  as]well  as  size 
being  secured.  Scarlets  and  purples  we  have  long  been  £ftmiliar  with,  but 
other  colours  have  till  now  been  wanting,  and,  strui^ely  enough,  the  plants 
themselves  have  been  much  less  freely  cultivated  than  tneir  beauty  has  merited. 
Perhaps  this  has  been  owing  to  the  absence  of  variety ;  but  if  so,  we  cannot 
but  expect  to  see  the  perennial  Lobelia  rise  again  in  popidar  &vour,  for  in  a 
box  of  seedlings  which  has  reached  us  occur  several  decidedly  new  colours — 
pink,  carmine,  and  ruby  amongst  them,  with  various  intermediate  shades." 

The  flowers  to  which  allusion  is  made  in  these  remarks  were  obtained  by 
Mr.  Bull,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  opportunity  of  figuring  those  repre- 
sented on  the  accompanying  plate.  A  selection  of  twelve  varieties  will  be  sent 
out  by  him  in  the  course  of  the  present  spring,  and  we  hope  to  meet  with  them 
in  general  cultivation,  for  the  Lobelia  is  in  truth  one  of  the  grand  old  flowers 
which  have  been  pushed  aside  by  the  thirst  after  novelties  which  has  of  late 
years  set  in ;  but  we  anticipate,  now  that  this  flower  itself  has  yielded  novelties 
of  a  very  decided  character,  it  may  participate  once  more  in  public  fitvour,  and 
gain  a  new  hold  on  popular  esteem. 

The  varieties  to  be  sent  out  this  season  are  the  following,  as  described  by 
Mr.  BuU  :— 

AnnihUator, — Deep  rose,  shaded  with  warm  violet.     Novel  and  good. 

Distinction. — Rose-cense,  with  beautiM  pink  shade,  distinct.  A  pleasing 
variety. 

Excellent, — Bright  magenta,  with  white  eye  and  broad  lobes.  A  very  fine 
variety. 

Garland, — Rosy  purple ;  flowers  large  and  well  formed.     Very  attractive. 

Glitter,  —  Bright  glowing  scarlet;  huge  flowers,  spreading  upwards  of 
2  inches  across. 

Matchless, — Rich  purple,  with  bright  rose  suffused. 

Mulberry, — ^Deep  mulberry ;  flowers  large.     Free  compact  habit. 

Nonsuch. — Upper  segments  violet-rose,  margined  with  vermilion;  under 
ones  intensely  bright.     Very  ^howy. 

Peach-blossom. — BeautiM  peach-colour,  with  fine,  broadly-shaped,  stout 
segments.     One  of  the  most  attractive  kinds  yet  obtained. 

Progress, — Bright  violet-magenta  ;  of  good  substance.     Large  and  fine. 

Euiy. — Quite  new  in  colour,  being  a  very  rich  ruby.  One  of  the  most 
beautiful  of  all. 

Theodosia.-^Biight  carmine;  flowers  very  large.    A  superb  variety. 

The  way  these  plants  were  grown  into  fine  specimens  *in  former  days  will 
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be  seen  by  tbe  following  abstract  from  an  early  volume  of  Loudon's  "  Gardener's 
Magazine :  " — ''  In  November  take  off  the  suckers  and  pot  them  singly  in 
48-sized  pots ;  plunge  in  a  moderate  bottom  heat,  and  a  temperature  of  about 
55^.  By  the  middle  of  January  shift  into  larger  pots,  and  increase  the  heat 
to  60^.  By  the  end  of  February  shift  again,  and  increase  the  heat  to  65^.  In 
April  shift  for  the  last  time  into  12-Bi£ed  pots;  remove  the  plants  to  the  vinery, 
and  supply  them  copiously  with  water.  About  the  beginnmg  of  June  remove 
to  the  greenhouse  or  conservatory.  For  compost  use  equal  parts  sandy  loam, 
leaf  mould,  and  bog-earth.  Under  this  treatment  the  plants  grow  above  6  feet 
high,  covered  with  branches  of  several  feet  in  length,  all  beset  with  a  provision 
of  flowers.     In  flict  they  continue  in  flower  from  July  to  October." 


THE   PRIMULA- 


How  charmingly  gay  are  these  beautiftd  winter-flowering  plants  just  now ! 
—and  what  a  pity  it  is  tiiat  they  will  not  bear  a  position  in  ti^e  window  of  a  sit- 
ting-room better  than  they  do  !  At  this  time  of  year  I  often  walk  through  the 
centre  avenue  of  Covent  Garden  Market  to  get  a  peep  at  the  Primulas  on  sale 
there ;  and  finer  and  deeper-coloured  flowers  can  hardly  be  conceived.  Indif- 
ferent flowers  are  rarely  to  be  seen  there,  just  because  they  would  not  com- 
mand a  sale. 

Just  DOW  the  Primula  appears  to  be  passing  through  a  period  of  change.  A 
little  while  ago,  and  large,  stout,  and  finely  fringed  flowers  of  the  single 
purple,  and  white  varieties  were  thought  to  be  almost  the  nsplus  ultra  of  im- 
provement ;  but  now,  in  the  hands  of  the  skilftil  cross-breeder,  not  only  are  the 
single  flowers  being  produced  in  shades  of  cerise  and  carmine,  but  also  flaked 
and  spotted,  and  even  edged  flowers  are  finding  their  way  into  notice.  The 
old  double  white  variety  has  passed  iato  flowers  suffiised  with  delicate  rose, 
and  these  again  into  heightened  colours,  until  large  and  handsome  deep-coloured 
purple  flowers  are  springing  up  under  the  magic  spell  of  the  hybridiser.  To 
mere  outsiders,  eo  great  is  the  improvement  tinat  it  may  appear  as  a  result  of 
the  magician's  touch ;  but  to  the  true  florist,  who  sees  in  every  fresh  creation 
the  operation  of  that  inevitable  law  of  progress  working  in  every  department 
of  nature,  it  is  the  realisation  of  his  bright  hopes  and  ardent  wishes. 

A  notable  and  well-known  instance  of  variation  in  the  single  flowers  was 
that  observed  in  the  variety  known  as  Primula  sinensis  kermesma,  in  which  a 
bright  rosy  carmine  colour  took  the  place  of  the  dull  purple  shade  so  well 
known  to  dL  As  the  seed  of  this  variety  was  mainly  obtained  from  the  con- 
tinent, the  flowers  were  found  in  many  cases  to  be  devoid  of  the  fimbriated  edges 
so  greatly  desired.  Now  that  seed  of  this  variety— and  it  is  a  very  pleasing 
and  strikmg  shade  of  coloiu: — has  been  produced  in  our  own  country,  the  strain 
has  greatly  improved.  This  has  been  noticed  during  the  past  winter  at  the 
Horticultural  Gardens,  South  Kensington,  where  Mr.  Eyles  has  frequently  ex- 
hibited some  very  fine  and  showy  flowers  of  P.  kermesina  grown  frt)m  seed  of 
home  saving. 

In  the  hands  of  Messrs.  Windebank  &  Kingsbury,  of  Southampton,  who 
seem  to  be  in  the  van  of  the  advance  of  floricidtural  enterprise  in  the  southern 
counties,  the  single  flowers  have  appeared  in  some  new,  varied,  and  beautiftd 
forms.  Finding  that  the  Fern-leaved  varieties  of  P.  sinensis  possessed  a  greater 
strength  than  those  in  ordinary  cultivation,  they  have  used  them  in  the  course  of 
their  experiments. 

It  may  here  be  stated  that  in  all  the  beautiful  variations  the  cross-breeder  has 
developed^  there  appears  to  be  no  lack  of  size  or  substance  in  the  flowers,  nor 
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of  tbat  fimbriated  edge  so  exoeptionaUy  demanded  in  this  flower ;  for,  as  it 
was  put  by  Mr.  Thomas  Moore  in  the  pages  of  the  Florist  and  Pomologist 
some  three  years  ago,  it  is  "a  singukr  fact  that,  whereas  in  ahnost  every 
flower  which  has  been  improved  by  cultivation,  the  process  of  improvement 
has  been  mainly  directed  towards  securing  smoothness  of  sur&ce  and  margin,  in 
this  Primrose  the  old  smoother-edged  sorts  are  at  a  discount,  and  the  modem 
improved  ones  all  have  Mnged  edges !  It  seems  as  if  floral  law,  which  is 
generally  inflexible,  has  here  given  way  before  some  other  code." 

The  lowest  form  of  the  variations  of  the  white  flower  (for  to  this  colour 
they  appear  at  present  to  be  confined),  appears  to  be  that  of  being  slightly 
Buffiised  with  rose,  and  in  other  forms  there  is  a  greater  depth  of  colour,  ap- 
proaching to  oerise,  more  or  less  apparent.  Some  of  these  flowers — as  &r 
as  could  be  perceived  those  of  the  lightest  and  mediimi  shades — have  the 
edges  of  the  fringed  petals  heavily  tipped  with  rosy  purple  when  the  flowers 
are  just  expanded,  and  on  a  further  examination  it  would  seem  that  this  deep 
edging  of  colour  gets  withdrawn  from  the  edge  into  the  body  of  the  petal,  so 
to  speak,  as  the  flowers  age.  Others  are  faintly  spotted  with  carmine,  or 
pencilled  with  just-perceptible  narrow  flakes  of  the  same  colour ;  in  others  the 
flakes  are  broader  and  more  frequent,  and  have  a  lilac  or  pale  purple  hue,  and 
occasionally  a  portion  of  one  of  the  petals  is  entirely  of  the  last  shade  of  colour. 
One  very  novel  form  was  plainly  apparent,  the  flower  haviag  a  conspicuous 
brownish-orange  centre,  surroimded  with  a  ring  of  white,  then  a  broad  ring  of 
pale  rosy  pink,  the  edge  of  the  flower  being  again  white.  The  flowers  ma»ed 
m  this  manner  were  remarkably  stout  and  well  fringed. 

It  was  curious  to  observe  in  the  Fern-leaved  varieties  that  the  colour  of 
the  leafstalks  affords  no  clue  to  the  probable  colour  of  the  blossoms,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  older  kinds.  This  singular  fact  may  be  restricted  only  to  those 
plants  that  have  been  crossed ;  but  a  fact  it  is,  and  that  clearly  apparent. 

The  largest  and  stoutest  flowers  of  the  white  and  flesh-coloured  varieties 
were  observed  in  some  instances  to  possess  the  germ  of  a  second  row  of 
fimbriated  edges  to  the  petals.  From  blooms  of  this  character,  fertilised  with 
the  pollen  of  others  of  a  like  character,  had  been  developed  double  flowers  of 
large  size  and  great  substance,  produced  by  plants  of  short,  stiff,  and  vigorous 
habit — a  wonderful  improvement  on  the  attenuated  specimens  of  the  double 
white  variety,  the  propagation  and  preservation  of  which  have  given  the  grower 
considerable  trouble,  and  caused  him  no  small  amount  of  anxiety. 

A  few  years  ago  a  double  variety  of  Primula  sinensis,  named  atro-rosea, 
was  exhibited  by  Mr.  Turner,  of  Slough,  at  some  of  the  liOndon  shows,  and 
later,  one  of  the  floricultuxal  sensations  of  the  season  was  some  double  varieties 
produced  by  Messrs.  F.  &  A.  Smith,  of  Dulwich,  two  of  which  were  considered 
to  be  so  good,  that  they  were  figured  in  one  of  the  illustrated  gardening  publi- 
cations. It  WQB  said  that  they  (the  double  varieties)  could  be  raised  from  seed ; 
but  it  would  appear  this  statement  was  premature,  inasmuch  as  the  difficulty 
has  been  to  obtain  seed.  Then,  again,  it  would  appear  that  in  proportion  to  the 
depth  of  colour  in  the  flowers,  there  was  a  certain  diminution  in  the  strength 
of  the  constitution  of  the  plants,  which  necessarily  interfered  with  their  pro- 
pagation. Such  a  statement  as  this  appeared  to  receive  verification  from  some 
double  varieties  shown  by  Messrs.  F.  &  A.  Smith,  of  Dulwich,  as  the  deeper- 
coloured  flowers  looked  to  be  of  a  weaker  constitution  than  the  white  and  flei^h- 
coloured,  while  they  were  also  less  double.  In  the  Fern-leaved  varieties  that 
axe  double  white,  there  is  observed,  as  has  been  stated  before,  a  strength  and 
robustness  of  constitution  wanting  in  the  older  kinds,  and  when,  as  we  are 
led  to  hope  will  be  the  case  under  skilful  fertilisation,  heightened  colours  in 
double  flowers  are  produced,  it  will  be  interesting  to  note  if  there  is  any  loss 
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of  Yigour  resulting  from  the  advance.     It  is  said  that  the  new  yarieties  shown 
by  Messrs.  F.  &  A.  Smith  were  raised  by  Messrs.  Windebank  k  Kingsbury. 

Nor  is  the  Primula  entirely  free  from  a  tendency  to  yariegation.  A  few 
weeks  ago  some  plants  of  single  kinds,  the  foliage  of  which  was  variegated 
with  a  pale  whitish  green,  were  seen  at  one  of  the  meetings  of  the  Floral 
Committee  at  South  Kensington.  Messrs.  Windebank  &  Kingsbury  have  a  white 
variety,  which  is  excellently  variegated,  a  large  portion  of  the  leaves  being  of 
a  yellowish  green.  It  would  seem,  however,  that  the  very  effort  to  maintain 
the  variegation  renders  the  work  of  propagation  very  difficult,  at  least  in  their 
case.  This  variety  is  not  of  their  own  raising,  as  it  was  originally  sent  out  by 
a  London  nurseryman.  I  fear  but  little  will  be  gained  to  the  Primula  frx)m 
variegation.  Professor  E.  Morren  observes  that  '*  variegated  leaves  (the  partial 
disappearance  of  chlorophyll),  are  a  proof  of  weakness  ;*'  and  as  there  is  need 
for  imparting  more  vigour  to  the  constitution  of  the  Primula  rather  than 
detracting  from  it  by  encouraging  variegation,  it  must  be  regarded  as  but  a 
questiontmle  advantage. 

Quo. 

COILING  VINES. 

The  veteran  of  Sawbridge worth  has  been  lately  reviving  an  old  practice, 
which,  like  many  others,  may  have  some  points  in  its  favour  ;  but  at  the  same 
time  a  great  deal  can  be  said  against  it.  Its  great  advocate  at  one  time  was 
Mr.  Mearns,  who,  at  the  time,  was  gardener  at  Welbeck,  but  was  afterwards 
Curator  of  the  Leeds  Botanic  Garden.  Some  of  the  discussions  on  the  subject 
were  ridiculous  enough ;  but  to  compare  them  with  the  practice  of  pot-Yine- 
growing  of  late  years  makes  them  doubly  so.  There  are,  however,  still  people 
who,  if  not  directly,  to  a  certain  extent  follow  some  of  the  rules.  At  that 
time  it  was  considered  that  by  coiling  a  Vine  in  a  pot  it  brought  the  fine  nut- 
looking  buds  nearer  the  surface,  that  they  broke  better,  and  produced  larger 
bunches.  This  is  quite  true,  but  unfortunately  they  are  of  little  use  when  they 
come.  The  evil  of  the  practice  is  that  the  sap  has  to  travel  through  the 
long  shoot  buried  in  the  cold  wet  soil,  the  moisture  of  which  no  doubt  permeates 
into  the  alburnum  and  affects  the  sap  accordingly,  because,  we  find  frequently, 
both  in  pot-coiled  Vines  and  old  stems  laid  in  the  soil  a  long  distance,  that  the 
fruit  comes  on  well,  sometimes  better  than  in  ordinary  Vines,  up  to  the  time 
of  changing  colour,  when  shanking  invariably  commences.  If  the  stem  of  an 
old  Vine  before  being  laid  into  the  soil  is  cut  a  little  with  a  saw  behind  the 
joints,  roots  will  strike  out  readily,  and  the  same  will  be  the  case  with  canes 
coiled  in  pots ;  but  these  roots  do  not  seem  to  have  the  same  effect  as  the 
original ;  they  frequently  produce  grosser  foliage,  but  the  sap  does  not  appear 
to  go  through  the  same  purifying  process  necessary  to  bring  the  frniit  to  per- 
fection. 

Something  of  the  same  sort  of  practice  often  goes  on  with  growing  Vines. 
A  makes  a  eood  border  and  plants  young  Vines  that  have  a  large  amount  of 
fi^sh  soil  and  chendcals  to  excite  them  into  making  a  splendid  growth,  and  at 
pruning-time  the  fine  plump  buds  and  large  growth  lead  the  operator  to  pause 
and  consider  whether  it  would  not  be  better  to  leave  some  of  that  fine  wood 
just  to  get  a  bunch  or  two  ;  and  that  will  prove  in  the  end  to  be  the  ruin  of  the 
Vines,  because  the  wood  is  not  ripened,  and  never  can  be,  and  the  consequences 
to  the  large  fine  bunches  shown  are  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  young  Vines 
coiled ;  for  although  the  cold,  wet  soil  is  not  in  contact  with  the  stem,  the 
sap  is  in  a  crude  state,  and  when  the  ripening  process  commences  so  also  does 
shanking.     B  makes  Uie  same  arrangements  as  A,  but  instead  of  leaving  the 
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caneB  long  they  are  cut  down  to,  say,  tlie  height  of  the  front  light,  and  the 
second  year's  wood  alone  is  looked  for.  Many  amateurs  in  commencing  a  little 
house  and  a  Vine  or  two  bring  about  this  result  on  their  first  attempt,  and  from 
the  Vines  going  on  shanking  from  year  to  year,  give  up  what  might  otherwise 
have  been  a  source  of  great  pleasure. 

F. 

REMARKS  ON  FRUIT  TREE  CULTURE.— No.  7. 

It  occurred  to  my  mind  the  other  day,  in  reference  to  my  remark  at  page 
20,  that  in  the  culture  of  pyramid  fruit  trees  the  operator  has  both  a  greater 
scope  and  facility  for  so  regulating  his  manipulations,  as  to  induce  the  forma- 
tion of  fruit-bearing  spurs— that  there  are  some  guiding  principles  bearing 
upon  the  subject,  which  it  may  be  useful  to  remember ;  and,  therefore,  before 
proceeding  to  remark  upon  the  special  treatment  best  adapted  to  each  kind  of 
tree,  I  must  trouble  those  who  are  interested  in  the  subject,  to  follow  me  a 
little  more  into  those  ruling  principles,  because  it  will  smooth  our  future  path, 
and  enable  the  operator  the  better  to  understand  the  practical  part. 

In  training  out  a  young  tree  from  the  commencement — say  against  a  wall, 
in  the  first  instance,  the  operator  should  set  before  himself  the  object  he  has  in 
yiew.  The  primary  one,  no  doubt,  is  to  get  the  wall  as  speedily  as  possible 
covered  with  healthy  fruit-bearing  wood ;  not  merely  coyered  with  wood  of 
which  the  fruit-bearing  parts  are  the  extremities  of  the  branches,  but  with 
fruitful  wood  distributed  equally  from  the  centre  to  the  extreme  branches. 
This  is  the  legitimate  object  to  be  kept  in  yiew,  although  we  cannot  always 
attain  it,  eyen  under  the  yery  best  and  most  carefid  management.  We  can  do  so 
for  a  series  of  years ;  but  eventually  the  natural  enlargenient  of  the  lower  part 
of  the  branches  springing  from  the  central  stem  will  become  so  great,  that 
there  is  no  room  for  fruit-bearing  wood,  and,  therefore,  a  certain  radius  from 
the  starting  point  will  be  devoid  of  fruit — ^more  or  less,  according  to  the  age  of 
the  tree. 

Now,  I  must  confess  that  I  like  to  see  a  tree  brought  into  that  state  where 
there  is  plenty  of  room  for  development,  because,  being  in  full  health  and  vigour, 
there  is  something  substantial  to  work  upon,  and  the  operator  is  enabled  to 
take  more  liberties  with  the  organisation  of  such  trees,  in  order  to  influence 
their  future  development,  than  he  can  with  younger  trees  which,  having  less 
development,  have  a  weaker  foundation  to  start  from,  and  are  more  likely  to 
resent  interference  with  their  functions  by  the  production  of  wood  instead  of 
fruit.  We  must  remember  that  trees  do  not  naturally  bear  fruit  in  a  young 
state,  but  must  arrive  at  a  certain  stage,  under  conditions  which  I  have  already 
explained,  before  fruit-bearing  commences.  We  can  only,  therefore,  produce 
analogous  circumstances  in  young  trees  by  the  process  of  checking,  which 
of  course  weakens  in  the  tree  the  power  of  development,  and  to  us  the  power 
of  influencing  it ;  but,  with  care,  this  apparent  evil  cures  itself  in  time,  for  as 
the  development  of  parts  increases,  so  also  the  strength  to  answer  to  treatment 
is  increased.  In  fact,  we  cannot  justly  call  upon  a  tree  to  do  more  than  its 
strength  is  equal  to  without  running  the  risk  of  materially  injuring  it ;  and, 
therefore,  in  placing  the  object  in  view  before  our  mind's  eye,  we  have  to  re- 
member that  the  strength  required  to  fill  the  wall  must  be  husbanded,  but  not 
driven  away,  otherwise  it  will  be  expended  at  the  extremities  of  the  branches, 
And  why  is  this,  but  because  the  tree  possesses  the  tendency,  which  is  common 
to  all  trees,  to  push  outwards,  and  to  fill  up  from  the  centre— in  other  words,  to 
extend  itself  vertically,  or  upwards  from  the  centre  on  one  hand,  and  laterally, 
by  the  side  branches,  on  the  other  ?    Now,  the  various  manipulations  to  which 
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^e  subject  fnxit  trees  are  mamly  hitended  to  coar.teraot  this  teiidexiey  towards 
Tertical  growth,  because  of  the  limited  space  to  which  we  are  oblif^d  to  confine 
them ;  for  the  same  reason  we  are  chiefly  dependant  upon  the  lateral  growth 
for  fruitful  wood,  and,  therefore,  must  perforce  divert  the  flow  of  the  sap  from 
the  vertical  into  the  lateral  growth ;  and  herein  we  And  one  of  those  great 
causes  which  influence  the  production  of  great  eflects,  and  which  is,  in  fact,  a 
great  secret  in  management. 

In  this  tendency  which  most  trees  possess  to  grow  vertically,  we  find  the 
reason  why  good  managers  always  recommended  that  the  centre  of  trained 
fruit  trees  should  at  all  times  be  kept  open ;  but,  whereas  many  of  our  pre- 
decessors in  the  profession  depended  upon  winter  pruning  for  the  attainment  of 
that  object,  the  more  modem  system  aims  at  arriving  at  the  same  end  by  the 
more  effectual  and  rational  mode  of  summer  pruning,  when  the  trees  are  in  full 
growth. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  operator  in  placing  before  himself  an  imaginary 
perfect  tree,  has  to  bring  a  great  amount  of  practical  experience,  combined  with 
a  certain  portion  of  theoretical  knowledge,  before  he  can  hope  to  see  his  ideas 
carried  out ;  he  will  know  that  it  is  easy  enough  to  cover  a  wall  with  wood 
when  the  roots  have  plenty  of  room  for  development ;  but  as  he  wants  fruit, 
and  cannot  afford  either  time  or  space  for  the  tree  to  exhaust  its  energies,  so  as 
to  arrive  at  a  fruit-bearing  condition  in  its  own  time,  he  must  put  in  practice 
artificial  methods  to  coimteract  natural  tendencies.  There  are  only  two  legiti- 
mate methods  of  doing  this :  One  is  root-pruning  (see  page  8),  which  may  be 
called  cutting  off  the  supplies;  and  the  other  is  summer- pruning,  or  cutting  off 
the  channels  through  which  those  supplies  are  conveyed  and  made  available 
for  fixture  development.  In  order  to  understand  this  in  a  simple  manner,  we 
must  take  it  for  granted  that  a  free  development  of  roots  can  only  take  place 
when  there  is  a  correspondingly  free  development  of  branches  covered  with 
healthy  foliage ;  and  supposing  the  two  to  be  in  equal  action,  take  away  a 
portion  of  one,  and  the  balance  is  immediately  disturbed.  Thus,  by  removing 
leaves  and  shoots  we  check  root-action  ;  and,  vice  versa,  if  we  cut  off  roots,  we 
check  the  power  of  making  wood,  the  diflference  being  only  the  season  of 
operation ;  for  as  pinching  and  stopping  are  summer  work,  so  root-pruning  is 
very  properly  delayed  until  the  trees  are  dormant. 

These,  then,  are  the  operations  by  means  of  which  the  primary  object  of 
covering  the  wall  with  fruit-bearing  wood  must  be  attained ;  and  the  reason 
why  there  is  more  scope  for  the  production  of  fruit-spurs  in  the  culture  of 
pyramids  appears  to  me  to  be  that  there  is  no  need  to  remove  any  of  the 
surplus  shoots,  but  that  the  whole  may  be  subjected  to  the  routine  of  pinching 
and  stopping,  in  order  to  convert  them  into  fruit-spurs.  Trained  wall  trees  on 
the  contrary,  which  expose  only  one  face  to  the  light,  and  are  limited  as  to 
space,  must  in  many  cases  have  two-thirds  of  the  shoots  entirely  removed,  and 
sometimes  even  more,  otherwise  the  wood  would  become  overcrowded.  And, 
again,  as  the  principal  object  of  raising  walls  for  the  culture  of  fruit  trees  is 
to  obtain  the  full  benefit  arising  from  the  intercepted  rays  of  heat,  it  is  obvious 
that  the  fruit-bearing  wood  should  be  kept  as  near  the  wall  as  possible,  because 
during  the  day  it  absorbs  a  great  amount  of  heat,  which  is  given  out  at  night 
by  radiation,  and  hence  all  foreright  shoots,  or  such  as  have  a  tendency  to 
push  outwards,  must  be  kept  removed,  all  of  which  tends  to  lessen  the  space 
available  for  the  production  of  fruit-spurs — not  that  I  believe  this  to  be  any 
disadvantage,  but  the  contrary,  because,  as  I  before  observed,  an  excessive 
development  of  fruit-buds  is  rather  to  be  avoided  than  encouraged.  I  like  to 
see  a  reasonable  amount  of  growing  wood,  as  well  as  of  fruitful,  because  then 
there  is  hope  for  a  continuous  crop ;  for  a  great  development  of  fruit  in  one 
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season,  if  unchecked,  i»  generally  followed  by  a  barrennesa  the  next,  which  is  a 
state  of  things  by  all  means  to  be  avoided.  I  think  the  foregoing  observations 
have  a  material  bearing  on  the  subject,  and  indicate  the  primary  principles  on 
which  the  necessary  practice  must  be  founded. 

Redieaf.  John  Cox. 

THE  NEMOPHILA. 

Amongst  hardy  annuals,  I  suppose  that  there  is  none  so  extensively 
employed,  and  so  universally  known,  as  the  above.  If  we  pay  a  visit  to  the 
garden  of  the  most  humUe  cottager  a  few  patches  of  this  will  assuredly  meet 
our  eye.  Although  its  duration  of  blooming  is  rather  short  the  Nemophila  is, 
nevertheless,  most  attractive  during  the  early  summer  months,  and  with  repeated 
sowings  at  different  times  its  blooming  period  out  of  doors  may  be  considenbly 
prolonged. 

It  is  now  some  years  since  I  saw  it  employed  for  decorative  purposes  in 
the  conservatory,  and  I  feel  rather  surprised  it  is  not  used  for  saeh  a  purpose 
rather  more  extensively,  as  it  forms  a  most  beautiful  object,  especially  if 
bloomed  during  March  and  April.  For  this  purpose,  seed  may  be  sown  in 
September  in  small  pots,  say  60.sizei,  and  the  young  plants  wintered  in  a  cold 
house  as  near  the  glass  as  possible.  Three  plants  in  a  pot  will  be  sufficient.  In 
January,  should  the  plants  be  required  to  be  grown  tolerably  large,  they  may 
be  shifted  into  pots  of  larger  size,  and  removed  again  to  the  same  quarters^ 
It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  they  should  be  kept  tolerably  dry  all  through  the 
winter,  as  over-watering  will  soon  tell  its  own  tale  by  causing  the  plant  to 
assume  a  yellowish  hue,  a  sure  sign  of  bad  health. 

I  find  the  Nemophila  in  pots  Uirives  remarkably  well  in  loam  and  well  rotted 
leaf  mould  in  equal  parts,  with  a  liberal  addition  of  old  mortar  rubbish  finely 
sifted.  In  this  compost,  if  the  pots  are  thoroughly  drained  and  evwy  attention 
paid,  the  Nemophila  will  grow  to  strong  as  the  Ice-plant,  and  bloom  most 
profusely,  rewarding  those  who  may  not  consider  it  beneath  their  notice  to 
bestow  a  little  care  on  such  a  simple,  but,  nevertheless,  most  charming  annuaL 

Wroiham  Park,  Bamet,  John  Edlikgton. 


A  PEW  WORDS  ABOUT  ROSES. 

I  SHOULD  much  like  to  elicit  the  opinion  of  some  of  the  practical  con- 
tributors to  the  Fjlobist  and  Pomologist  as  to  the  suitability  of  Uie  Maaetti 
as  a  Rose  stock  for  dry  soils.  I  have  lately  been  reading  a  good  deal  that  has 
been  advanced  as  to  its  merits  and  demerits;  but  nothing  that  has  been  said 
seems  to  tally  with  my  own  particular  experience,  which  unfortunately  is  by 
no  means  favourable  to  the  Maoetti ;  bat  in  any  case,  whether  I  may  be  right 
or  wrong,  fair  and  impartial  discussion  upon  a  subject  of  such  vital  importance 
to  Rose»growers  cannot  fiiil  to  prove  advantageous  to  all, 

I  think  there  can  be  no  question  that  the  Manetti  is  the  fitvourite  stock 
of  the  nurseryman,  because  it  affords  him  the  quickest  possible  means  of  pro- 
pagating a  large  quantity ;  and  also  because  of  its  adaptability  to  all  soils  and 
situations  so  long  as  it  remains  the  Manetti  and  nothing  else ;  but  whether  it 
is  equally  suitable  for  permanent  purposes,  and  possesses  all  those  chanctes- 
istics  which  enable  it  to  perpetuate  Roses  in  their  fullest  degree  of  perfection 
for  a  number  of  years^  is  a  matter  of  the  first  importance  to  the  buyer,  and 
well  worthy  the  most  careftd  consideration. 

The  Roses,  on  the  growth  of  which  my  observations  were  made,  wave 
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fopplied  from  the  nunery  of  one  of  the  largest  growew  in  the  south,  the 
mention  of  whose  name  would  be  a  sufficient  guarantee  that  they  were  aU  that 
could  be  desired  as  far  as  health,  robustness,  and  proper  working  could  make 
them;  and  therefore  we  may  fairly  start  with  this  premise,  that  whatever  has 
gone  wrong  with  them  must  either  have  been  the  fiiult  of  my  method  of  culti- 
Tation,  or  haye  arisen  from  causes  beyond  my  control. 

My  Rose-bed  is  situated  in  a  very  warm  and  sheltered  position.  When 
first  planted  the  soil,  which  is  a  yellow  loam,  was  trenched  2  feet  deep,  and 
liberally  supplied  with  a  dressing  of  rotten  manure  and  scrapings  from  the 
roadside.  The  plants  when  received  were  remarkably  strong  and  vigorous,  but 
the  shoots,  being  of  very  rapid  growUi,  were  necessarily  pithy,  and  therefore 
not  so  well  able  to  withstand  the  severe  pruning  that  newly  planted  Roses  must 
undergo.  One  that  was  particularly  pithy,  Ev^que  de  Nimes,  died  without 
starting  a  bud ;  but  the  remainder,  having  been  mulched  with  half-rotten  dung 
and  liberally  watered,  managed  to  grow  on,  and  bloomed  in  the  summer  pretty 
well.  Unfortunately,  however,  with  continued  drought  came  a  lack  of  water,  and 
as  a  matter  of  necessity  they  had  to  be  left  to  shift  for  themselves  as  best  they 
could,  and  as  a  consequence  I  got  scarcely  any  autumn  bloom.  During  the  ensuing 
winter,  I  forked  in  a  good  dressing  of  manure,  and,  after  pruning,  a  top-dressuig 
of  soil  from  an  old  Cucumber-bed.  The  early  part  of  the  last  summer,  not 
having  been  so  dry  as  the  preceding  one,  I  had  a  very  fair  amount  of  bloom ; 
but  the  hot  month  of  September  once  more  exhausted  our  waterworks,  and 
carried  death  and  desolation  into  the  midst  of  my  Rose-bed ;  several  were  quite 
dead,  others  too  far  gone  ever  to  make  good  plants  again ;  and  not  one  of  those 
worked  on  the  Manetti  was  anything  to  boast  of. 

Now,  after  this  paragraph  of  failures  has  been  read,  I  shall  be  asked,  I 
imagine,  "  Did  you  bury  the  stock  in  the  soil  ?  "  To  this  I  reply,  Yes.  "  How 
did  you  prune  ?  "  Hard  the  first  year,  and  sparingly  afterwards ;  as  they  never 
produced  growth  at  all  equal  to  what  they  did  at  the  nursery.  *'  Did  you  mulch 
the  roots  ?  "  Yes.  *•  Then  how  about  moisture  ?  "  Well,  really,  this  is  my 
weak  point,  for  situated  as  my  garden  is  upoa  the  saddle  of  a  ridge,  with  a  fall 
on  either  side,  having  from  2  to  3  feet  of  soil  on  the  surface,  with  12  feet  of 
gravel  under  that,  and  where  the  water  in  the  wells  falls  from  6  feet  in  winter 
to  36  at  midsummer,  some  of  them  becoming  quite  dry  by  August — it  must  be 
confessed  chat  I  am  not  cultivating  the  Rose  under  the  most  favourable  circum- 
stances, especially  when  worked  on  the  Manetti. 

Now,  I  have  not  written  this  much  simply  for  the  purpose  of  depreciating 
the  character  of  the  Manetti  as  a  stock.  I  have  no  doubt  that  in  some  situa- 
tions it  is  all  that  can  be  desired ;  but  this  can  only  be  where  the  soil  is  well 
adapted  to  it.  All  Roses  do  not  do  badly  vrith  me  ;  because  I  have  growing 
on  their  own  roots  a  large  number  that  have  done  remarkably  well,  and 
promise,  at  the  present  time,  an  abundance  of  bloom  next  summer.  Among 
the  Roses  which  I  had  from  the  nursery  were  a  few  on  their  own  roots — 
viz.,  John  Hopper,  Beauty  of  Waltham,  and  others ;  these  were  planted  in 
the  same  bed  with  others  on  the  Manetti,  and  they  have  thriven  in  a  way  that 
afibrds  a  marked  contrast  to  the  latter.  But  the  most  direct  confirmation  of 
my  belief  that  Roses  on  their  own  roots  succeed  better  than  those  on  the 
Manetti  in  dry  soils,  is  to  be  found  in  a  row  of  the  former  which  I  planted  in 
the  hottest  situation  in  my  garden,  from  whence  I  had  previously  grubbed  out 
an  old  Laurel  hedge ;  they  were  a  mixed  collection  of  Bourbons  and  Hybrid 
Perpetuals  of  my  own  striking,  and  the  strong  and  redundant  growth  which 
they  made  in  the  course  of  the  first  season  after  planting,  under  even  a  less 
generous  treatment  than  those  on  the  Manetti  received,  has  astonished  as  much 
as  delighted  me.     I  had  some  very  fine  blooms  from  these,  especially  in  the 
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antamn ;  and  now,  thinking  that  it  would  be  an  act  of  Tandalism  to  cut  away 
all  thiR  luxuriant  growth,  which  under  the  ordinary  mode  of  pruning  I  should 
hare  done,  I  have,  instead,  adopted  the  plan  so  strongly  recommended  by  Mr. 
Perry  some  time  since  in  the  Florist  and  Pomoloqist,  of  pegging  down, 
having  first  taken  out  the  smallest  shoots,  and  taken  a  few  inches  off  the  tops 
of  the  stronger  ones  as  the  case  might  require.  Judging  by  present  appearances, 
I  may  anticipate  a  large  display  of  bloom  during  the  ensumg  season,  super- 
induced by  this  method  of  treatment. 

Eoses  are  by  no  means  difficult  to  strike,  especially  where  a  little  ordinary 
care  and  forethought  are  used.  Almost  every  Eose-grower  has  his  own  par- 
ticular plan ;  mine  is  as  follows :  Early  in  November,  when  the  plant  has  shed 
its  leaves,  and  the  wood  is  well  ripened,  I  take  off  for  cuttings  what  wood  can 
be  spared  without  absolutely  pruning  the  tree ;  it  is  cut  into  lengths  of  about 
6  inches,  carefully  named,  and  the  cuttings  are  inserted  almost  as  thickly  as 
possible  in  an  old  frame  in  which  a  compost  of  road  grit  and  mould  has  been 
placed.  Bury  the  cuttings  about  half  their  length  in  the  compost,  take  care  to 
keep  them  as  close  to  the  glass  ife  possible,  and  throw  a  mat  over  this  in  severe 
weather,  but  when  fine  and  mild  give  them  all  the  air  possible ;  this  will 
help  to  mature  the  wood,  and  assist  in  callusing.  By  the  beginning  of  March 
it  will  be  found  that  the  majority  of  the  cuttings  will  Jiave  done  so.  At  this 
time  take  advantage  of  open  weather,  and  transfer  the  whole  to  some  well- 
prepared  groimd  in  a  sunny  situation.  Stretching  a  line,  make  a  cut  with  the 
spade  by  its  side,  half  fill  up  the  shallow  trench  thus  formed  with  sand  or  road 
grit,  place  the  cuttings  about  6  inches  apart  in  the  drills,  12  inches  from  row 
to  row,  tread  them  firmly  in,  make  all  neat,  and  then  leave  them  to  their  fate. 
I  feel  satisfied,  from  my  own  experience,  that  those  who  may  adopt  this  method 
of  propagating  Roses  on  their  own  roots  will  not  be  disappointed. 

Mayhush.  A.  D. 

CULTURE  OF  MELONS  IN  POTS. 

What  I  propose  is  to  set  up  the  growth  of  Melons  in  pots  in  opposition  to 
beds  of  soil.  By  this  method  we  know  they  can  be  brought  to  the  highest 
state  of  perfection  without  any  difficulty  in  low  narrow  houses,  and  I  cannot 
see  any  valid  reason  why  the  same  result  may  not  be  obtained  in  brick  pits, 
whether  bottom  heat  is  supplied  by  hot  water  or  fermenting  dung.  Let  us 
adopt  the  latter  means  of  heating,  which,  is  the  more  common  of  the  two. 
The  dung  bed  should  be  made  in  the  usual  way,  and  when  the  heat  has  sub- 
sided to  about  85°,  the  pots  may  be  safely  plunged  up  to  the  rim,  they  being 
filled  with  rather  adhesive  soil,  mixed  with  a  fifth  part  of  rotten  manure,  kept 
high  enough  to  produce  a  slight  elevation  above  the  general  surface,  so  as  to 
prevent  the  accumulation  of  moisture  at  the  neck  of  the  plant.  Pot-culture 
restrains  excessive  growth,  and  does  away  with  the  necessity  of  constant 
stopping  and  thinning,  and  were  these  the  only  advantages  something  would 
be  gained ;  but  there  is  another  to  which  I  would  wish  to  direct  special  atten- 
tion, and  that  is  a  reduction  in  the  consumption  of  soil.  Some  gardeners  are 
so  favoured  that  it  may  be  had  ad  libitum ;  but  with  the  majority,  when  a 
supply  is  required,  it  is  begrudged,  and  should  the  application  not  meet  with 
entire  rejection,  the  gardener  is  referred  to  some  uncongenial  comer  where  he 
is  obliged  to  skin  off  the  most  suitable  patches  here  and  there.  Should  crops 
fail,  and  plants  die,  or  become  sickly,  the  subject  of  nourishment  is  never 
thought  df,  or  disregarded,  and  the  whole  blame  is  thrust  upon  the  operator's 
unsuccessful  management. 

What  is  used  is  that  known  among  gardeners  as  an  18-inch  pot,  and  as 
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fttx  will  be  required  fiyr  a  pit  20  feet  Img,  we  find  that  they  contain  nearly 
12  cubic  feet  of  soil.  A  pit  of  that  length,  and  6  feet  wide,  filled  18  inches 
deep  with  soil,  which  is  about  the  average  quantity  employed  when  Melons 
are  planted  out,  amounts  to  180  cubic  feet,  hence  there  is  a  surplus  of  168  feet. 
As  the  surface  of  the  bed,  however,  requires  to  be  covered  2  inches  deep  with 
soil  for  the  shoots  to  run  upon,  Uien  20  feet  subtracted  from  168  leave  a 
residue  of  148  cubic  feet.  Let  us  repeat  six  successional  crops  during  the 
season,  and  we  find  that  no  less  than  888  feet  of  soil  are  saved. 

The  economy  of  soil  is  one  advantage,  and  a  great  one  too ;  but  the  pot 
system  does  more — it  very  materially  lessens  labour,  and  prevents  exposure,  as 
is  the  case  when  the  roots  are  moulded  up.  What  I  have  stated  I  have 
practised,  and  I  can  therefore  assert  the  advantages  with  confidence. 

Tortworth.  A.  Ckahb. 


ROYAL  HOETICULTUEAL  SOCIETY. 

A  SEBiBS  of  small  exhibitions  to  be  held  oft  Saturdays  in  the  oonservatory 
of  the  Society  at  South  Kensington  are  fast  in^owing  into  interesting  meetings. 
Small  prizes  are  oflfered,  which  are  yet  a  sufficient  inducement  to  exhibit ;  and 
as  the  season  advances,  and  flowering  plants  get  abundant,  some  very  pretty 
displays  may  fairly  be  anticipated. 

FxBBUAHT  10th.  —  A  miscellaneous  group  of  flowering  plants  'from 
Messrs.  W.  Cutbush  &  Son,  of  Highgate,  made  the  centre  of  the  conservatory 
very  gay  and  attractive.  Among  them  were  nicely  flowered  plants  of  Rhodo- 
dendron Cunnii^hami ;  dwarf  compact  bushes  of  Prunus  sinensis  flore  pleno, 
an  admirable  plant  for  foreing,  the  branches  being  thickly  studded  with  pure 
white  flowers ;  Azaleas  Taylor's  Red  and  Nosegay ;  Polygonatum  vulgare, 
Dieljtra  spectabilis,  &cc.  Of  bulbs  there  were  Hyacinths  in  large  pots,  con- 
taining six  plants  each,  which  were  very  striking:  the  sorts  were.  Grand 
Vainqueur,  Grandeur  a  Merveille,  and  Voltaire,  single  whites,  but  diflerent 
shades  of  colour  ;  La  Tour  d'Auvergne,  double  white  ;  Orondates,  single  pale 
blue ;  and  Amy,  single  bright  red.  These  are  apparently  early.flowering  kinds. 
The  following  kinds  of  Tulips  were  also  shown,  twelve  in  a  pot,  and  were 
remarkably  gay:  Toumesol,  double,  and  Vermilion  Brilliant.  Of  Crocuses, 
there  were  Albion,  dark  purple-striped,  very  fine  and  showy ;  Giant  Yellow, 
pale  in  colour ;  and  Elfrida,  a  white  variety,  but  having  faint  purple  lines  on 
the  insides  of  the  flowers.  Mr.  W.  Young,  of  Highgate,  had  some  ornamental 
and  flowering  plants,  including  Hyacinths,  Yucca  aloifolia  mar^inata,  Dracsi^na 
Cooperi,  Epidendrum  coehleatum,  &c.  Mr.  W.  Bartlett,  of  Hammersmith,  an 
amateur,  showed  some  Hyacinths  and  Narcissi ;  some  of  the  former  had  good 
spikes,  but  the  foliage  was  too  much  drawn. 

A  very  interesting  collection  of  Primula  sinensis  in  variety  came  from 
Messrs.  F.  &  A.  Smith,  of  Dulwich,  consisting  of  both  double  and  single 
flowers.  Of  the  latter  there  were  P.  sinensis  fimbriata  carminata,  with  large, 
stout,  well-fringed  flowers,  suflhsed  and  flaked,  and  faintly  spotted  with  carmine ; 
alba  superba,  very  large  fimbriated  flowers,  pure  white  when  young,  but 
slightly  tinged  with  pink  when  older ;  purpurea  occulata,  the  centre  brownish 
orange,  the  flower  deep  purple,  with  white  spots— as  shown  it  was  but  in- 
diflerent ;  also  P.  filicifolia  rubra,  with  very  fine  rosy  red  flowers.  Of  double 
flowers  there  were  plena  incamata,  centre  bright  rosy  pink,  paling  off  to 
pure  white,  fimbriated  edges — ^large  and  double;  Queen  of  England,  centre 
suffused  with  pink,  the  smaller  and  weaker  flowers  being  pure  white — very 
double  ;  Fairy,  not  so  double  as  the  preceding,  but  in  a  kind  of  transition  state, 
as  the  orange  centre  of  the  single  flowers  was  quite  conspicuous-— centre  pink. 
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with  faint  flakes  of  the  same  colouf,  fimhriated  edges ;  and  kermesina  splendida, 
rosy  carmine  cerise,  the  flowers  being  semi-double  only. 

Febsuaky  17th. — On  this  occasion,  also,  Messrs.  W.  Cutbush  8c  Son  made 
a  very  efifective  display  with  spring-flowering  plants.  A  collection  of  Crocuses 
included  Albion,  striped ;  Giaot,  yellow ;  Elfrida,  white ;  Versicolor,  striped ; 
and  Prince  Albert,  a  very  fine  purple.  A  collection  of  twelve  Hyacinths  was 
made  up  of  the  following  kinds:  Queen  of  the  Netherlands,  Mirandoline, 
Mont  Blanc,  and  Grandeur  a  Merveille,  single  white ;  Lord  Wellington,  double 
red;  Garrick  and  Laurens  Coster,  double  blue ;  and  Duchess  of  Richmond,  single 
red.  A  collection  of  finrced  bulbs  included  Vermilion  Brilliant  and  Scarlet 
Van  Thol  Tulips,  the  former  double  the  size  of  the  latter,  besides  being  of  a 
very  different  formation ;  also.  Yellow  Prince,  White  Pottebakker,  and  Tour- 
nesol,  double ;  Polyanthus  Narcissi,  Belle  Princesse,  and  States  General,  yellow, 
with  orange  cups  ;  and  Gloriosa,  white,  with  orange  cup ;  some  HyaeinUis,  &o. 
Also  a  miscellaneous  collection  of  flowering  plants,  comprising  Magnolia 
Soulangeana,  Franciscea  eximia,  double-flowering  Plum,  Rhododendrons,  Aza- 
leas Louise  Margottin  and  Queen  Victoria,  &c. 

Mr.  Bartlett  also  had  Hyacinths  and  Narcissi,  unnamed,  and  the  following 
Tulips :  White  Pottebakker  and  Vermilion  Brilliant,  single ;  Rex  Rubrorum 
and  Yellow  Toumesol,  doable.  A  collection  of  Gourds  was  shown  by  Mr.  W. 
Young,  of  Highgate;  also  a  group  of  six  Dracseaas.  Mrs.  B.  Hooke,  of 
Fulham,  sent  four  varieties  of  Cyclamen  persicum ;  and  from  Mr.  E.  Robinson, 
gardener  to  Richard  Benyon,  Esq.,  of  Reading,  came  the  most  interesting 
feature  in  the  show-*-eleven  plants  of  the  Otaheite  Orange,  18  inches  to  2  feet 
in  height,  and  from  12  to  18  inches  in  width,  nice  bushy  plants,  with  very 
healthy  foliage,  and  the  fruit  finely  coloured.  There  were  111  fruit  on  the 
plants,  one  of  them  having  fifteen  on  it.  They  were  excellent  specimens  of 
Orange  tree  cultivation. 

Mt,  W.  Earley,  of  Digswell,  had  a  collection  of  vej^etables,  containing  Paul's 
Crimson  Beet,  a  very  deep-coloured  kind;  Musselburgh  Leeks,  Green  Top 
Stone  Turnip,  excellent  Student  Parsnips,  ditto  White  Spanish  Onions,  early 
White  Penzance  Broccoli,  Elford  Rhubarb,  an  old  but  high-coloured  sort; 
James's  Carrots,  Jerusalem  Artichokes,  Digswell  Prize  Hardy  Endive,  a  good 
stock  of  Green  Curled,  Prickly  Spinach,  Scorzonera,  Salsafy,  &o.  Also  six  dishes 
of  Apples  of  the  following  kinds:  Golden  Reinette,  Dredge's  Fame,  an 
excellent  keeper ;  fine  Cockle  and  Sturmer  Pippin,  Feam's  Pippin,  and  Hert- 
fordshire Codlin.  These  had  been  kept  in  very  dry  silver  sand.  A  small 
collection  of  vegetables  also  came  from  Mr.  Beasley,  gardener  to  Mr.  Wood, 
Acton,  in  which  was  some  very  good  Sea-kale. 

The  conservatory  is  now  very  gay  and  inviting  with  spring-flowering  plants, 
among  which  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  and  Narcissi  play  an  important  part.  They 
have  been  arranged  with  great  judgment  and  taste  by  Mr.  Eyles. 

R.  D. 

WELLINGTONIA  GIGANTEA- 

A  FEW  years  ago  much  fault  was  found  with  this  noble  and  very  ornamental 
tree,  on  account  of  its  being  apt,  while  in  a  young  state,  to  lose  some  of  its 
branches  by  fungus,  &c.,  and  to  have  its  young  wood  turn  brown.  Of  late,  few 
such  complaints  have  been  beard,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  statements  as  to  its 
rapid  process  in  height  and  symmetry,  its  producing  cones,  ficc.,  have  been 
frequent.  Have  any  of  your  readers  seen  perfect  seed  produced  firom  eones  saved 
in  England,  or  indeed  in  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  ?  We  have  trees  here 
which  have  produced  cones  for  several  years,  but  in  size  not  equal  to  that 
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which  the  late  Mr.  Veitch,  of  Exeter,  gaye  me,  and  it  was  one  that  his  col- 
lector sent  home  previous  to  our  seeing  or  knowing  what  like  the  plant  was. 
This  season,  however,  we  have  cones  of  the  natural  size,  and  containing 
perfect  seeds.  Why  is  this  ?  Because  we  have  had,  and  shall  have  again,  male 
catkins  on  those  trees,  and  such  catkins  were  not  observed  in  previous  years. 
It  will  certainly  be  interesting  to  know  what  others  have  observed  in  these 
matters. 

BicUm,  ^ Jakes  Babnes. 

NOTES  MADE  AT  THE  FLORAL  AND  FRUIT  COMMITTEES. 

At  the  meeting  of  February  20th,  an  extremely  interesting  show  of  Apples 
.was  an  object  of  considerable  interest.  Though  the  season  has  been  gene- 
rally admitted  to  be  one  adverse  to  the  keeping  of  Apples,  it  would  not  have 
been  supposed  to  be  true  by  any  one  who  could  have  seen  the  splendid  fruit 
shown.  The  fruits  were  large,  plump,  and  fresh-looking,  and  seem  as  if  they 
had  been  well  and  carefully  preserved. 

A  first-class  certificate  was  awarded  to  Messrs.  Rivers  h  Son,  of  Sawbridge- 
worth,  for  a  collection  of  American  Apples,  grown  and  ripened  out  of  doors  on 
Paradise  stocks,  and  shown  to  evidence  how  very  favourable  to  their  proper 
development  was  the  season  just  past.  The  varieties  were  large  and  nicely 
coloured.  They  were  Boston  Russet,  Allen's  Everlasting,  ^sopus  Spit- 
zemberg,  Baldwin,  Calviile  St.  Sauvcur,  Rhode  Island  Greening,  Lady's 
Sweeting,  Lodgemore  Nonpareil,  Newtown  Pippin,  Melon  Apple,  Rome 
Beauty,  Calviile  Blanche,  and  Sturmer  Pippin.  The  same  award  was  made  to 
Mr.  S.  Ford,  gardener  to  W.  E.  Hubbard,  Esq.,  Horsham,  for  a  collection  of 
Apples,  Pears,  Oranges,  and  Limes.  Of  the  former  there  were  excellent 
examples  of  Scarlet  Nonpareil,  Court-Pendu-Plat,  very  highly  coloured; 
Adams*  Pearmain,  Blenheim  Orange,  remarkably  good ;  Dutch  Mignonne, 
Royal  Pearmain,  Elstead  Pippin,  Black  Jack,  Shepherd's  Seedling,  King  of 
Pippins,  Scarlet  Pearmain,  Norfolk  Beefing,  Holland  Pippin;  of  Pears, 
Knight's  Monarch,  Easter  Beurre,  Uvedale's  St.  Germain,  March  Bergamot, 
Josephine  de  Malines,  and  Bequeae  Musque.  Also  sweet  Oranges,  which  were 
said  to  be  used  at  table  ;  and  some  fruit  of  the  prolific  Lime.  The  same  award 
was  also  given  to  Mr.  Lynn,  gardener  to  Lord  Boston,  Hedsor,  for  a  collection 
of  Apples,  comprising  Scarlet  Nonpareil,  excellent  Cockle  Pippin,  Wellington, 
French  Crab,  so  yellow  in  colour,  and  large  in  size,  as  to  create  some  discussion 
as  to  whether  it  had  been  correctly  named;  Scarlet  Russet,  Cox's  Orange 
Pippin,  Small's  Nonpareil,  fine  Court-Pendu-Piat,  Lemon  Pippin,  Herefordshire 
Pearmain,  Sturmer  Pippin,  Bess  Pool,  Golden  Russet,  Lewis's  Incomparable, 
and  a  very  fine  yellow  sort,  name  unknown.  Mr.  Lynn  also  sent  some  Black 
Hamburgh  Grapes,  which  had  been  hanging  since  September,  to  show  its 
valuable  keeping  properties ;  and  a  trio  of  Hedsor  Prolific  Winter  Cucumber,  a 
medium-sized  fruit  of  the  Sion  House  strain,  very  prolific,  and  invaluable  for 
house  work. 

From  Mr.  W.  Hill,  the  Gardens,  Keele  Hall,  StaflTordshire,  came  very  fine 
fruit  of  Citrons,  to  which  a  first-class  certificate  was  awarded ;  and  from  the 
same  exhibitor  came  a  bunch  of  Lady  Downe's  Grape,  also  a  bunch  of  Golden 
Lady  Downe's,  a  medium-sized  berry  ;  no  report  was  made  as  to  its  qualities. 

To  the  department  of  the  Floral  Committee  came  from  Mr.  F.  J.  Graham, 
of  Cranford,  several  large  plants  of  the  new  Russian  Violet  Czar.  The  flowers 
are  very  large,  of  a  purplish  violet  colour,  and  beautifully  fragrant.  A 
smaller  variety,  named  Dagmar,  was  also  produced,  but  was  considered  to  be 
a  good  deal  inferior  to  the  foregoing. 
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Mr.  W.  Bull  had  three  varieties  of  Camellias — Contessa  Morella,  white, 
slightly  flaked  with  carmine ;  Venanzio,  pale  pinkish  blush,  suffused  and  flaked 
with,  rose ;  -and  Archidue  Q&ilo  di  Toscano,  bright  crimson,  with  pale  rose 
centre,  suflused  with  crimson,  and  flaked  with  white.  From  Messrs.  Waterer 
and  Qt>dfrey  came  three  plants  of  Aucuba  japonica  vera,  one  of  them  a  very 
handsome  variety,  having  very  large  dusters  of  bright  red  berries.  From  the 
gardens  of  the  Society  came  various  ornamental  and  flowering  plants,  among 
them  was  a  CatUeya,  sent  home  by  Mr.  Weir,  and  Libonia  floribunda,  a  very 
handsome  and  flree-flowering  greenhouse  shrub,  which  was  awarded  a  first-class 
certificate. 

At  the  usual  scientific  meeting  afterwards  (presided  over  by  Lord  Henry 
Lennox,  M.P.),  the  Rev.  J.  Dix  made  some  comments  on  a  few  of  the  subjects 
present;  as  also  did  Mr.  G.  F.  Wilson  in  regard  to  some  of  the  fruit.  The 
Rev.  M.  J.  Berkeley  produced  a  small  branch  of  Wellingtonia  gigantea,  with 
male  catkins,  which  had  been  obtained  at  Orton  Longville,  near  Peterborough, 
and  said  to  be  the  only  specimens  that  had  ever  been  produced  in  this  country. 
Mr.  W.  Wilson  Saunders  also  gave  a  very  interesting  address  on  the  culti- 
vation, &c.,  of  some  Orchids  he  had  brought  with  him. 

R.  D. 

THE  CULTIVATION  OF  THE  MUSHROOM. 

The  excellent  article  on  the  cultivation  of  the  Mushroom  by  Mr.  Saul 
(see  page  22),  is  so  much  to  the  purpose,  that  I  have  some  hesitation  in  sending 
a  few  observations  on  the  growth  of  Mushrooms  in  a  house  built  here.  This 
Mushroom-house  is  heated  with  hot- water  pipes,  and  the  beds  have  slate  sides 
and  bottoms,  with  iron  pillars  to  support  them,  thus  doing  away  with  all 
timber  fittings,  which  constantly  decay  and  favoui^  the  breeding  of  woodlice 
and  other  insects. 

Mr.  Saul's  mode  of  preparing  the  horse-droppings  is  the  best  that  can  be 
adopted,  for  I  find  when  droppings  are  thoroughly  turned  over  daily  in  an  open 
shed  till  dry,  that  beds  can  then  be  made  with  safety.  His  system  of  mixing 
loam  with  the  droppings  for  large  beds  in  sheds  is  likewise  an  excellent  way 
of  keeping  such  beds  in  a  good  bearing  state,  from  the  solidity  and  moisture  so 
given  them.  When  filling  the  beds  here,  after  the  droppings  have  been  well 
turned  over,  and  are  dry  enough,  the  beds  are  well  trodden,  or  beaten  very 
hard,  and  sometimes  spawned  on  Uie  same  day.  If  any  doubts  are  entertained 
as  to  the  droppings  not  being  fermented  enough,  or  too  wet,  the  holes  are  made 
and  kept  open,  but  the  spawn  is  not  inserted  for  a  few  days,  till  the  heat  is 
ascertained  to  be  all  right.  The  temperature  of  the  house  being  kept  at  about 
an  average  of  60^,  Mushrooms  invariably  appear  in  these  beds  in  three  or 
four  weeks  if  the  spawn  be  fresh  and  good.  To  make  sure,  I  generally  mix 
together  the  spawn  from  two  or  three  diflerent  makers,  when  spawning  th^ 
beds.  The  number  of  beds  in  the  house  here  is  twelve,  and  they  are  of  large 
size,  and  the  ease  and  certainty  with  which  a  large  establishment  can  be  daily 
supplied  with  Mushrooms  is  a  proof  that  such  houses  are  invaluable. 

Another  great  advantage  in  having  such  a  house  is,  that  Sea-kale,  Rhubarb, 
Endive,  and  Chicory  can  be  easily  forced  in  any  quantities.  I  keep  a  lot  of 
deep  boxes  with  lids  for  the  Sea-kale  and  Chicory,  the  roots  being  boxed  in 
November,  and  covered  with  litter,  so  as  to  be  always  ready  for  bringing  in 
during  the  most  severe  weather.  The  Endive  is  brought  in  from  the  protected 
borders  as  wanted,  and  planted  in  an  open  bed,  where  it  blanches  in  a  few 
days.  I  call  this  house  the  Russian-house,  for  it  does  duty  for  thawing  frozen 
vegetables  in  hard  winters,  as  well  as  furnishing  all  the  above  necessaries. 
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In  mj  optnioa  there  ie  not  a  more  usefbl  structure  in  a  garden  than  a  good 
Mnshroom-hoose,  where  a  large  establishment  has  to  be  supplied  in  the  wintw 
months,  and  where  gardeners  want  to  live  on  good  terms  with  the  cook.  In 
general,  back  sheds,  or  stokeholes  hare  to  be  used  for  such  purposes,  but  the 
supplies  can  never  be  regulated  so  well  as  in  houses  built  for  the  purpose,  and 
properly  heated. 

Welheck.  William  Txllbst. 


ON  THE  CULTURE  OF  THE  NEAPOLITAN  VIOLET. 

As  winter  flowers  are  so  much  sought  after  and  esteemed,  I  venture  to  oflfer 
a  few  hints  on  the  cultivation  of  the  Neapolitan  Violet,  than  which  none  is  a 
greater  &vourite  with  the  ladies;  and  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  the 
Rose,  none  imparts  a  more  delightful  fragrance  to  the  atmosphere  of  a  room. 
It  may  be  had  in  bloom  from  the  first  week  in  October  to  the  last  week  in 
March,  a  period  of  six  months  ;  and  if  Roses  be  supplied  during  the  other  six, 
few  other  flowers  will  be  required  for  cutting  for  the  drawing-room  or  boudoir ; 
indeed  it  is  upon  these  two  that  I  mainly  rely  to  meet  the  demands  for  that 
purpose. 

Writers  in  former  Numbers  of  this  periodical,  have  stated  that  the 
Neapolitan  Violet  may  be  grown  in  such  places  as  turf  pits,  as  recommended 
by  Mr.  Barnes,  of  Bioton  ;  but  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  here,  as  well  as 
at  other  places  forty  miles  east  of  London,  we  are  not  favoured  with  a 
Devonshire  climate.  Even  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Newbury,  in  Berkshire, 
where  I  lived  eighteen  years  ago,  I  found  it  requisite  to  grow  this  plant  in  a 
brick  pit  heated  by  hot  dung.  In  Violet-growing,  as  in  everything  else  in 
gardening,  unless  the  heart  is  iu  the  work,  failure  will  be  the  result,  and  instead 
of  an  abundance  of  flowers  there  will  only  be  leaves. 

My  own  mode  of  cultivation  is  as  follows :  About  the  first  week  in  April  I 
take  the  plants  out  of  the  pit,  a  common  Melon  pit,  and  cut  the  roots  to  pieces, 
avoiding  any  that  are  old  and  hard,  as  I  prefer  the  young  pieces  that  are 
rooted,  for  these  make  the  best  plants.  I  bed  them  out  on  a  north  border,  in 
rows  15  inches  apart,  and  the  same  distance  from  plant  to  plant  in  the  row ; 
this  gives  room  for  working  the  hoe  between  them,  as  well  as  for  cutting  off 
the  runners  as  fast  as  they  are  produced,  with  the  view  of  keeping  the  plants 
to  one  crown.  It  is  necessary  to  use  the  hoe  among  them  several  times  in  the 
course  of  the  summer,  to  keep  the  soil  sweet  and  free  from  weeds ;  and  should 
the  weather  become  very  dry,  water  must  be  given,  either  with  a  rose  watering- 
pot,  or  from  the  syringe — I  prefer  the  latter — about  twice  a-week  during  the 
not  weather,  as  the  Violet  delights  in  moisture.  Abundance  of  bloom  in 
December  and  January  are  the  reward  of  careful  summer  treatment,  especially 
in  respect  to  watering. 

For  soil  I  prefer  plenty  of  leaf  mould,  with  the  addition  of  a  good  proportion 
of  road  sand.  I  use  about  one  barrowfid  of  the  latter  to  three  of  the  former 
for  growing  them,  both  in  the  border  and  in  the  pit. 

I  will  suppose  that  the  summer's  growth  is  completed,  and  that  the  plants 
are  both  large  and  full  of  flower-buds.  About  the  first  week  in  October,  a  pit 
is  prepared  as  follows  :  Planks  are  laid  crossways  inside  the  pit,  resting  on  the 
tops  of  the  pigeon-holes,  and  on  them  is  placed  a  single  layer  of  faggots  for 
drainage,  and  then  just  sufficient  long  dung  to  prevent  the  soil  falling  through. 
A  depth  of  about  6  inches  of  soil  will  be  found  sufficient.  The  plants  are  then 
taken  up,  preserving  a  good  ball  to  each,  carried  on  a  handbarrow  to  the  pit, 
and  planted  in  rows,  in  about  8  inches  of  soil,  and  with  their  tops  about 
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8  inches  from  the  glaaa.  The  distance  apart  must  be  regulated  by  the  sise  of 
the  plants  ;  I  generally  allow  about  1  foot  between  them  each  way. 

After  planting  in  the  pit,  should  the  soil  become  too  wet  from  over-water-^ 
ing,  it  should  be  occasionally  stirred  with  a  small  hoe,  and  any  damp  leaves 
picked  ojBT,  as  well  as  all  the  runners.  I  am  aware  that  some  gardeners  do  not 
take  this  trouble,  but  neither  do  they  have  much  trouble  in  gathering  the 
blooms.  They  get  leaves  in  winter,  and  blooms  in  spring,  when  there  are 
plenty  in  the  hedgerows. 

If  the  above  directions  be  attended  to,  and  fresh  linings  of  hot  dung 
placed  round  the  pit  or  frame,  so  as  to  maintain  a  nice  bottom  heat,  the  glass 
covered  with  mats  when  necessary,  and  air  given  on  all  favourable  occasions, 
plenty  of  beautiful  double  blooms  will  be  ready  to  pick  at  any  time  during  the 
winter  months. 

EUenham  Hall  Gardens,  William  Pl£steb. 


A  FEW  REMARKS  ON  INSECTS. 

Thbbe  is  nothing  so  destructive  to  a  fruit  garden  as  insects  ;  nor  is  there 
anything  in  the  business  of  gardening  that  requires  more  attention  than 
obtaining  an  acquaintance  with  their  character  and  habits,  that  we  may  be 
able  to  combat  such  enemies  successiiilly.  The  subject  is  one  of  great  im- 
portance, but  gardeners  will  easily  acquire  from  observation  and  books  such 
a  knowledge  as  will  suffice  for  their  profession. 

In  seasons  favourable  to  them,  the  power  which  some  insects,  such  as 
green  fly,  have  of  multiplying  themselves,  is  almost  incredible. 

The  Apple  trees  about  London,  and  in  some  of  the  southern  counties, 
suffered  very  much  from  insects  last  season.  In  Yorkshire,  and  other  northern 
counties,  the  Apple  trees  escaped  from  caterpillars  uninjured,  and  promise  an 
abundant  crop  in  the  coming  season  ;  but  during  the  early  part  of  last  summer 
thrips  abounded,  every  flower,  plant,  shrub,  and  tree,  being  covered  with  them. 
On  hot  burning  soils  the  red  spider  was  also  very  numerous,  attacking  Straw- 
berry plants  in  the  open  ground,  and  the  Raspberry,  Gooseberry,  Peach,  Apple 
Sec.  During  the  early  part  of  September,  aphides  were  unusually  nume- 
rous for  several  days;  they  settled  in  masses  on  the  Peach  trees,  which  soon 
shed  all  their  leaves.  Fortunately,  owing  to  the  fine  weather  that  had  prevailed 
previously,  the  wood  was  pretty  well  matured,  otherwise,  the  prospect  of  a 
crop  this  season  would  have  been  very  doubtful. 

I  would  strongly  impress  on  fruit-growers  the  importance  of  watching 
carefully  this  season,  and  making  an  early  attack  upon  every  species  of  insect. 
As  a  precautionary  measure,  all  the  old  shreds  and  ties  should  be  removed  from 
Peach  trees,  and  the  wood  should  all  be  well  washed  with  a  mixture  of  sulphur, 
soft  soap,  soot,  and  clay,  mixed  to  the  consistency  of  paint.  If  all  the  wall 
trees  were  painted  it  would  be  an  advantage.  Standard  trees  of  all  kinds  will 
have  been  pretty  well  cleansed  by  the  heavy  rains  we  have  had.  Careful 
and  unceasing  attention  in  watching  and  destroying  all  insects  on  their  first 
appearance  is  the  best  method  of  keeping  them  down.  A  few  moments,  in 
the  early  stage  of  insect  life — at  the  first  birth  of  the  new  colony — will  do 
more  to  rid  us  for  the  season  of  that  species  than  whole  days  of  toil  after  the 
matter  has  been  so  long  neglected  that  the  enemy  has  become  well  established. 
Once  left  to  multiply,  the  difficulty  and  labour  of  eradicating  insects  are  con- 
siderably increased.  The  difference  between  destroying  them  at  first  and  a 
fortnight  afterwards,  is  frequently  as  between  ten  and  ten  thousand.  A  very 
little  time  and  attention  regularly  devoted  to  the  extermination  of  insecta  wiU 
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keep  a  large  garden  free  from  them.  Constant  attention  and  watchfalneM  in 
destrojing  insects  on  their  first  appearance,  save  a  great  deal  of  labour  in 
the  end. 

The  many  insects  that  infest  fruit  trees  may,  for  all  practical  purposes,  be 
divided  into  four  classes :  Ist,  Those  which  for  a  time  harbour  in  the  ground 
and  may  be  attacked  in  the  soil ;  2nd,  Winged  and  other  species  which  may  be 
attacked  among  the  branches;  3rd,  Aphides,  or  plant  lice,  which  infest  the 
young  shoots ;  4th,  Moths,  and  all  flying  insects. 

Insects,  the  larvee  or  grubs  of  which  harbour  in  the  ground  during  a  certain 
season,  are  all,  more  or  less,  affected  by  the  application  of  common  salt  as  a  top- 
dressing.  Salt  is  Tery  disagreeable  to  nearly  all  this  class  of  insects,  but  being 
a  very  powerful  agent,  it  must  be  employed  for  this  purpose  with  the  greatest 
caution  and  judgment ;  if  applied  very  frequently,  or  too  plentifully,  it  will 
certainly  cause  the  death  of  any  tree. 

It  is  astonishing  what  havoc  caterpillars  make  of  fruit  trees  if  allowed  to 
increase  ;*  in  an  incredibly  short  time  a  tree,  or  a  whole  orchard,  as  the  case 
may  be,  is  denuded  of  all  its  leaves,  than  which  there  is  nothing  so  unsightly 
in  a  garden  during  the  summer  months,  to  say  nothing  of  the  loss  of  fruit. 
Watching  well,  and  destroying  them  on  their  first  appearance,  is  the  best  and 
wisest  course  that  can  be  adopted;  and,  in  default  of  other  more  rapid  ex- 
pedients, the  old  mode  of  hand-picking  and  crushing  is  the  safest  and  surest 
that  can  be  followed. 

When  caterpillars  are  very  numerous,  and  hand-picking  would  occupy  too 
much  time,  powdered  white  hellebore  is  a  sure  and  quick  means  of  destroying 
them.  The  mode  of  applying  it  is  to  dust  it  on  them  from  a  small  dredger. 
One  dose  is,  in  general,  sufficient ;  but  as  many  of  the  caterpillars  may  be  on 
the  under  side  of  the  leaves  at  the  time,  and  so  may  not  get  any,  it  is  advisable 
to  repeat  the  application  after  a  few  days  ;  it  is  rarely  that  a  third  application 
is  required.  When  caterpillars  are  very  numerous  on  fruit  trees,  this  is  the 
surest  and  most  speedy  mode  of  destroying  them. 

Of  the  winged  and  other  species  which  may  be  attacked  among  the  branches, 
many  small  insects  may  be  destroyed  either  by  powerful  odourSi  or  by  a  strong 
decoction  of  tobacco.  The  great  point  is  to  do  it  in  time;  one  or  two 
syringings  with  tobacco  water,  and  one  or  two  fumigations  with  tobacco,  will 
soon  destroy  a  young  colony ;  but  if  not  taken  in  time,  and  allowed  to  increase, 
the  difficulty  of  exterminating  them  effectually  is  very  much  greater. 

Aphides,  or  plant  lice,  which  infest  the  young  shoots,  are  readily  destroyed 
by  fumigating  with  tobacco,  and  for  clearing  plants  under  glass  it  is  the  best 
and  surest  mode ;  but  when  fruit  trees  on  walls  and  in  the  open  ground  are 
infested,  the  best  mode  to  adopt  is  to  syringe  with  tobacco  water,  which  is  an 
efficient  remedy  for  aphides  and  many  other  insects  that  feed  upon  the  young 
shoots  and  leaves  of  plants.  The  young  shoots  of  Plum  trees,  Cherries,  Peaches, 
Gooseberries,  Currants,  &c.,  are  often  infested  with  aphides  in  summer ;  the 
best  plan  for  destroying  these,  is  to  dip  the  end  of  the  shoots  into  tobacco 
water ;  it  is  rather  a  tedious  plan,  but  for  the  black  fly  which  attacks  Cherry 
and  Peach  trees  it  is  the  best  remedy.  When  the  trees  are  syringed,  the  water 
does  not  reach  all  the  insects  so  effectually  as  when  the  shoots  are  dipped  into 
the  water. 

Moths,  and  all  night-flying  insects,  are  destroyed  in  large  numbers  by  the 
following  mode : — A  flat  saucer  or  vessel  is  set  on  the  ground,  and  in  it  is 
placed  a  light,  partially  covered  with  a  common  bell-glass  besmeared  with  oil. 
All  the  small  moths  are  directly  attracted  by  the  light,  fly  towards  it,  and,  in 
their  attempts  to  get  at  the  light,  are  either  caught  on  the  sides  of  the  bell-glass, 
or  fall  into  the  basin  of  oil  beneath,  and  in  either  case  soon  perish.     If  a 
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penon  walks  aboat  dusk  on  a  fine  sommer's  eyening  by  the  side  of  a  wall  of 
Apricot  or  Pear  trees,  he  will  see  a  number  of  little  molhs  flying  about ;  eyery 
one  of  them  should  then  be  destroyed,  and  there  is  no  simpler  means  than  the 
plan  just  described  above. 

It  is  impossible  in  one  short  article  to  mention  the  manner  of  destroying 
all  the  insects  injurious  to  fruit  trees  ;  it  is  an  inexhaustible  subject,  and  one 
deserving  the  greatest  attention  from  gardeners. 

There  can  be  no  good  gardening,  nor  any  good  fruit,  where  insects  are 
allowed  to  get  ahead,  and  to  keep  them  down  demands  constant  watchfulness, 
and  promptitude  in  destroying  them  on  their  first  appearance. 

Stourton. M.  Saul. 

OUK  CONTEMPORARIES. 

The  parts  of  Flobe  des  Serbes  firom  November  to  February,  contain  the 
following  plates : — 

Eucodonopsis  nagelioideSy  a  hybrid  between  Eucodonia  Ehrenbei^i  and 
Nsegelia  zebrina  fplendens.  The  flowers  resemble  those  of  a  Gloxinia,  and  are 
of  a  rosy  purple  colour,  veined  with  crimson ;  the  throat  lemon-coloured,  dotted 
with  crimson.  The  foliage  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  mother  plant,  the 
Eucodonia,  as  regards  form  and  nervation,  but  is  not  lax. 

Aucuha  japonica, — ^The  green-leaved  plant,  bearing  its  fine,  shining,  coral 
red  berries. 

Amaryllises, — Four  plates  of  several  unnamed  seedlings  raised  in  M.  Van 
Houtte's  establishment.  The  flowers  are  bright-colouved,  and  very  showy, 
but  not  materially  di£ferent  irom  those  of  existing  varieties. 

Azalea  indica  punclulala^  white,  with  flakes  and  broken  streaks  of  rose  and 
red.  Azalea  puncttUata  variegata^  rose  and  red,  with  crimson  spots,  and  edged 
with  white.  Azalea  punctulata  omnicolor^  uniting  on  the  same  individual  the 
flowers  of  the  preceding  two,  with  others  entirely  red  with  a  brilliant  crimson 
tinge  in  the  upper  petals.  The  first-named  variety  was  raised  by  M.  Van 
Driessche,  of  Ledeberg,  and  the  second  and  third  are  sports  from  it,  which  are 
now  said  to  be  fixed,  having  come  true  for  two  years. 

Odonioglossum  Pescaiorei. -—' An  excellent  plate  of  this  beautiful  Orchid, 
which  first  flowered  in  1851,  in  the  establishment  of  M.  Linden,  of  Brussels, 
to  which  it  was  sent  by  Funck  and  Schlim,  who  found  it  in  Oak  forests  in  New 
Granada,  at  an  elevation  of  7500  to  8600  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

Rose  Madame  Josiphine  Guyet  (Touvais). — A  Bourbon  of  last  year,  with 
medium-sized,  globular,  bright  red  flowers,  very  brilliant  in  the  centre.  M.  Van 
Houtte  remarks  that  it  has  more  than  justified  the  description  given  by  the 
raiser. 

CUanthus  Dampieri  flore  albo^  ruhro^marginata, — ^Another  plate  of  Messrs. 
Henderson's  new  variety.  Lilium  Thunbergianum  aureum,  nigro-macvdatum. 
A  variety  described  as  having  flowers  of  a  bright  nankeen  yellow,  spotted  with 
black.  It  grows  about  a  foot  high.  The  bulbs  should  be  planted  out  of  doors 
in  autumn,  lifted  every  two  or  three  years,  the  young  bulbs  removed,  and,  when 
this  hns  been  done,  immediately  replanted. 

CUtmatis  Jackmanni  and  rubro-violacea,  both  of  which  were  figured  and 
described  in  our  Volume  for  1864. 

Pardanthus  chinensis, — A  good  representation  of  the  Ixia  sinensis  of  Linnseus, 
known  also  as  Moreea  sinensis. 

Dendrohium  formosum  giganteum.^^A.  magnificent  variety  of  D.  formosum 
with  white  flowers,  having  a  blotch  of  deep  orange  at  the  base  of  the  lip,  and 
with  flowers  much  larger  than  the  common  form  of  D.  formosum. 
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CamdUa  planipetala^  Tm  Rose  Mariehal  Nid^  md  PhaUmopm  Ludd&man- 
fUana  form  the  subjects  of  three  more  illastrations.  Of  Messrs.  Low^s  beautiful 
new  Phalnnopsis  a  full  description,  aocompanied  with  an  excellent  coloured 
plate,  appeared  in  our  December  Number. 

SchizoBtylU  coccinea,'-^A  half-hardy  member  of  the  Iris  family  from  Caf- 
fraria,  and  prodacing  in  the  end  of  summer  and  in  autumn  long  spUces  of  crim- 
son flowers,  which  are  uninjured  by  3^  or  4^  of  frost. 

Gesnera  (Ns^elia)  Sceptre  Cerise.  —  Branching  racemes  of  vermilion- 
coloured  flowers,  rariously  marked  with  yellow,  and  bronzy  cfaestnut-coloured 
leaves,  shaded  with  crimson.  A  group  of  beautiful  Peruvian  AUtrdmeriatt 
imported,  and  probably  also  crossed,  by  M.  Annee,  completes  the  liat  of  illus- 
tratioDS  in  these  parts. 

The  Floral  Magazine  for  January  has  for  its  first  plate  Stoainsonia 
magnifica,  a  New  Holland  plant,  with  racemes  of  pretty  bright  pink,  pea-like 
flowers.  It  is  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Williams,  of  HoUoway,  who  recommends 
it  for  planting  against  the  pillars  or  trellis  of  a  cool  greenhouse,  or  for  cultiyation 
as  a  specimen  plant.  When  the  seeds  are  sown  after  having  been  kept  any 
considerable  time,  they  should  previously  be  soaked  slightly  in  warm  water. 
For  raising  the  seedlings,  the  heat  of  a  stove  or  slight  hotbed  is  requisite  ;  and 
in  potting  off,  the  most  suitable  soil  to  use  is  equal  parts  of  loam  and  fibrous 
peat,  with  a  good  proportion  of  silver  sand. 

The  second  plate  has  for  its  subject  Messrs.  E.  G.  Henderson's  new  variety 
of  Clianihus  Dampieri ;  and  the  third  is  a  representation  of  three  of  Mr.  Bull's 
Italian  Striped  Verbenas^  of  which  the  editor  justly  remarks, '' that  it  is  not 
likely  that  such  flowers  will  be  serviceable  as  bedding  plants ;  for,  as  a  rule, 
two-coloured  flowers,  even  those  where  only  the  eye  is  of  a  different  colour,  do 
not  succeed  so  well  as  those  which  are  self-coloured,  or  nearly  so ; "  but  for 
exhibition,  and  in  contrast  with  the  self-coloured  varieties,  they  will  be  found, 
he  imagines,  very  useful.  The  varieties  figured  are  Beautiful^  white,  blotched, 
flaked,  and  striped  with  purple  ;  Carnation^  white,  flaked  with  deep  crimson, 
and  striped  with  rose ;  and  Fascination^  white,  striped  and  blotched  with  dark 
crimson,  and  striped  with  violet-rose  and  carmine. 

The  fourth  plate  is  a  representation  of  Primula  cortusoides  amoena  alba,  one 
of  the  pretty  varieties  sent  home  from  Japan  by  Mr.  J.  G.  Yeitch.  The  flowers 
are  white,  but,  being  somewhat  pendulous,  also  display  the  magenta-coloured 
back  of  the  petals. 

In  the  February  Number  the  first  plate  is  a  representation  of  the  common 
Aucuba  in  fruit ;  the  second.  Verbena  Really  Blue,  which  it  is  believed  will 
supply  the  long-felt  want  of  a  truly  blue  Verbena  for  bedding-purposes. 

Chrysanthemums  lona  and  John  Salter  are  the  subjects  of  the  third  plate. 
The  former  is  a  beautiful  golden -coloured  flower ;  the  latter  a  large  finely- 
incurved  orange  flower,  the  *' petals"  backed  with  Indian  red.  Calanthe 
Veitchii,  obtained  by  Mr.  Dominy,  from  Limatodes  rosea  fertilised  with 
Calanthe  vestita,  and  now  tolerably  well  known,  is  the  subject  of  the  fourth 
plate. 
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BoYAL  Horticultural  Society.  —  The 
annual  general  meeting  was  held  on  the  13th 
of  February,  when  his  Grace  the  Duke  of 
Bucdeuch,  the  President,  took  the  chair  at 
8  P.M.     The  U6ual  formalities  having  been 

re  through,  Mr.  Robert  Fortune  and  Mr. 
B.  Booth  wdre  appointed  eomtineerd  of 


the  ballot  for  the  election  of  new  members  of 
Council  and  officers  for  the  ensuing  year. 
Whilst  the  ballot  was  being  proceeded  wilii, 
"W.  Wilson  Saunders,  Esq.,  the  Secretary, 
read  the  report  of  the  Council  for  the  year 
1865. 
The  following  were  the  principal  points 
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touched  upon  in  the  report :— The  number  of 
FellowB  of  the  Society  has  increased  during 
the  past  year,  and  the  amount  of  their  sub- 
scriptions in  a  still  greater  ratio,  owing  to 
their  desire  to  avail  themselTes  of  the  addi- 
tional privileges  attached  to  the  four-guinea 
membership.  Regret  is  then  expressed  at  the 
loss  which  the  Society  has  experienced  by 
the  decease  of  three  men  of  such  eminent 
horticultural  attainments  as  Dr.  Lindley, 
Sir  William  Hooker,  and  Sir  Joseph  Paxton ; 
and  the  Council  propose  to  secure  the  co- 
operation of  Government,  and  of  bodies  pur- 
suing branches  of  science  collateral  with 
horticulhire,  in  obtaining  a  life-sized  group. 
Satisfaction  is  expressed  at  the  improvement 
in  the  receipts  from  exhibitions;  and  the 
result,  it  is  believed,  tends  to  show  that  small 
and  firequent  exhibitions  are  more  conducive 
to  horticultural  progress,  and  less  likely  to 
cause  pecuniary  loss,  than  the  large  exhibi- 
tions of  past  years.  The  Council,  therefore, 
consider  that  there  should  be  only  one  great 
gonend  exhibition,  and  that  that  should  be 
held  in  the  end  of  May  or  beg^inning  of  June. 
The  number  of  entrances  to  the  gardens  at 
Kensington  have  shown  a  considerable  in- 
crease during  the  last  year,  being  231,699,  as 
against  185,092  in  1864,  and  115,521  in  1863. 
These  numbers  are  exclusive  of  the  adnussions 
on  the  anniversary  of  the  Prince  Consort's 
birthday,  when,  last  year,  more  than  129,000 
persons  entered  the  giudens.  The  Council,  in 
referenoe  to  the  Fruit  and  Floral  Commit- 
tees, report  that  the  meetings  of  these  bodies 
have  been  numerous  and  well  attended,  that 
the  subjects  adjudicated  on  have  been  many 
and  important,  and  that  trials  of  beiding 
plants  and  Peas  have  been  carried  out  by 
them.  The  Tuesday  meetings  are  next  referred 
to,  and  it  is  stated  that  they  do  not  compare 
unworthily  with  the  old  Regent  Street  meet- 
ings, eithar  in  the  beauty  of  the  objects 
exhibited  or  the  numbers  present,  and  steps 
are  to  be  taken  to  nuike  them  better  known 
to  the  Fellows.  The  Saturday  shows  and  pro- 
menades have  proved  very  attractive,  and  the 
attendance  at  uie  gardens  on  those  days  has 
been  greatly  increased  in  consequence;  the 
average  number  of  visitors  on  the  Saturdays 
during  the  month  of  May,  1865,  being  2000, 
whilst  in  the  preceding  year,  before  the  insti- 
tution of  the  diow  and  promenade,  it  was  less 
than  400.  The  next  point  is  that  the  produce 
of  Ghiswick  has  not  yielded  so  great  a  return 
«8  was  e^^ected,  owing  to  the  failure  of  the 
Strawberry  crop,  and  tne  general  abundance  of 
other  fruits,  and  consequent  low  prices.  The 
number  of  visitors  to  the  Chiswick  garden 
during  the  past  year  was  4675,  of  whom 
1003  w«re  Fellows.  1530  packets  of  fhiit- 
tree  outtinRS  and  876,884  packets  of  flower 
and  vegetable  seeds  have  been  distributed 
among  the  Fellows,  and  6265  plants  by  ballot 
The  progress  made  in  the  completion  and 
decoiation  of  the  structures  in  the  g^arden  at 


South  Kensiagton  is  then  adverted  to ;  then 
the  arrangements  for  the  coming  seasosi,  im 
which  the  Council  have  endeavoured  to  cany 
out  the  idea  of  uniting  science  and  art  The 
Rev.  M.  J.  Berkeley  has  been  appointed 
botanical  adviser  to  thie  Society,  and  with  him 
have  been  united  two  practical  horticulturists 
— Dr.  Hogg  and  Mr.  Moore,  the  one  eminent 
in  pomology,  the  other  in  floriculture,  with 
the  view  of  carrying  to  practical  conclusions 
the  ideas  evolved  by  the  experiments  at 
Chiswick,  through  the  labours  of  the  Fruit 
and  Floral  Committees,  and  by  the  shows. 
The  three  gentlemen  above-named  are  to 
supervise  the  operations,  to  conduct  the  ex> 
periments,  and  to  wat(di  on  and  report  for  the 
Society  the  Committee  meetings  and  shows. 
Dr,  Hogg  and  Mr.  Moore  are  Ukewise  to  ex- 
amine candidates  for  certificates  and  diplomas 
in  theoretical  and  practical  gardening,  and  to 
advise  on  the  instruction  of  young  gardeners 
at  Chiswick.  By  these  arrangements  the 
Council  hope  to  effect  two  important  objects — 
first,  to  spread  a  knowledge  of  what  is  being 
done  both  by  the  Society  and  by  horticulturists 
gonerallv,  so  that  a  system  may  be  worked  out 
by  which  the  field  of  labour  may  be  parti- 
tioned among  horticulturists,  and  experiments 
be  suggested  to  them ;  secondly,  to  procure 
the  instruction,  either  at  Chiswick  or  b^  in- 
ducements held  out  to  successful  competitors 
at  the  examinations,  of  as  many  as  possible  of 
the  rising  generation  of  gardeners  in  those 
processes  and  methods  which  are  likely  to 
lead  to  successful  results.  In  some  such 
manner  only  can  a  sufficient  number  of  &ctB 
be  brought  together  for  arriving  at  sa& 
generalisations  on  the  effects  of  particular 
modes  of  treatment  on  vegetable  hie.  1^ 
remainder  of  the  report  has  reference  to  ar- 
rangements for  admission;  to  those  with  the 
Committee  of  Management  of  the  Inter- 
national Exhibition  and  Botanical  Consress; 
to  the  erection  of  a  spacious  hall,  capable  of 
holding  6000  persons,  which  it  is  in  contem- 
plation to  erect  on  the  vacant  space  between 
the  conservatory  and  the  Great  Western  Koad ; 
to  Mr.  Weir ;  luid,  lastly,  to  the  sneoial  prices 
offered  by  members,  which  are  to  oe  competed 
for  on  the  14th  of  June,  and  not  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  International,  as  erroneously  stated 
in  our  last  issue.  A  prize  of  ten  gumeas  is 
also  announced  for  the  best  essay  on  the  growth 
of  tropical  fruits,  a  subject  which  is  now  en- 
gaging much  attention. 

Aft^  the  report  had  been  read  the  Chair- 
man announced  the  result  of  the  ballot — vis., 
that  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch  had  been  elected 
President ;  G.  F.  Wilson,  Esq.,  F.1LS., 
Treasurer ;  and  Lieut-Col.  Soott,  B.S.,  Se- 
cretary, for  the  ensuing  year ;  that  Yiaoount 
Sondon,  the  Bight  Hon.  W.  Cowper,  M.P., 
and  Sigismund  Biidber,  Esq.,  had  been  elected 
new  members  of  Council,  in  the  room  of  J.  J, 
Blandy,  Esq.,  J.  Kelk,  Esq.,  M.P.,  and  Mijor 
Trevor  Clane,  the  retiring  members  in  con- 
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formity  with  die  charter;  G.  F.  WilKniy  Eeq., 
lieut-CoL  Soott^  and  Henry  Cole,  Esq.,  C.B., 
Expenses  Committeemen ;  and  J.  Nicholson, 
Jonathan  Clarke,  and  B.  Hudson,  Eaqs., 
Auditors. 

The  adoption  of  the  report  was  then  moyed 
by  SSir  A.  Scott  Waugh,  who  expressed  his 
satisfaction  with  it,  widi  the  improyements 
effected  in  the  gardens,  and  with  the  exten- 
sion of  the  privileges  of  the  members ;  and 
the  regret  which  he,  in  common  widi  other 
Fellows  of  the  Sode^  felt  at  the  loss  of  three 
such  eminent  men  as  Dr.  lindley,  Sir  William 
Hooker,  and  Sir  Joseph  Paxton.  He  obserred 
with  satisfaction  that  part  of  the  report  in 
which  the  Council  expressed  their  intention 
of  carrying  out  horticultural  experiments. 

Some  questions  were  then  put  by  Mr. 
Neville  Grenville  relative  to  the  admission  of 
Fellows  during  the  International  Exhibition, 
and  it  having  been  explained  by  Mr.  Cole  and 
the  Chairman  that  the  Fellows  would  have 
free  admission  to  that  exhibition  on  the  second 
day,  and  at  all  times,  except  when  the  ar- 
rangement and  judging  of  the  plants  and 
fruits  was  going  on,  to  those  portions  of  it 
in  the  Society's  grounds,  Mr.  OrenviUc  ex- 
pressed himself  satisfied.  The  motion  for  the 
adoption  of  the  report  being  seconded  by  Mr. 
Blenkins,  Was  then  put  to  the  meeting  and 
carried  unanimously. 

The  valuation  of  the  Society's  stock  by 
Messrs.  Lee  and  Parker,  was  next  reported 
to  be — Kensington,  £3783  11«.  6d. ;  Chiswick, 
£2202  15«.— or  altogether  £59S6  6«.  6d. 

Some  discussion  afterwards  took  place  as  to 
the  propriety  of  the  threepenny  admissions 
during  those  months  when  the  Fellows  are, 
for  the  most  part,  out  of  town.  Colonel 
Challoner  considered  that  such  a  rate  of 
admission  lowered  the  Society  in  the  eyes  of 
the  public,  and  suggested  that  it  would  be 
better  to  throw  the  garden  open  free  on  certain 
days.  Mr.  Edgar  Bowring  said  that  as  the 
estate,  which  the  Society  neld  on  most  ad- 
vantageous terms,  formed  part  of  that  pur- 
chased with  the  proceeds  of  the  Exhibition  of 
1851,  it  was  in  one  sense  public  i>roperty; 
and  that  therefore  the  general  public  should 
have  some  privilege  in  respect  to  it,  either  by 
facilities  for  admission  at  certain  times,  or  by 
having  free  days.  For  himself  he  was  rather 
inclined  to  think  the  latter  course  preferable. 
Several  Fellows  havine  expressed  their  opin- 
ions on  this  subject,  and  a  motion  that  Monday 
should  be  a  free  day  during  August  and  Sep- 
tember having  been  made  and  withdrawn,  it 
was  ultimately  agreed  that  the  best  course 
would  be  to  leave  the  matter  to  the  Council  to 
decide  upon.  Some  questions  having  been  put 
as  to  the  privileges  of  the  Fellows,  and  the 
Chairman  having  promised  that  if  tiiere  was 
any  obscurity  as  to  these  it  should  be  made 
clear,  the  meeting  closed  with  the  customary 
vote  of  thanks. 
One  fact  worth  recording  as  indicative  of 


the  inoreasing  prosperity  of  the  Society  i^ 
that  at  the  meetmg  held  on  the  20th,  no  Urn 
than  thii^  new  members  were  elected ;  and 
now  that  the  Council  have  shown  their  anxiety 
to  do  all  in  their  power  to  extend  the  Society's 
sphere  of  usefiilnets,  there  can  be  littie  doubt 
that  it  will  meet  with  a  yet  greater  share  of 
encouragement 

IimiurATioMAL  HoBTicvLTumAX.  Exhibi- 
tion AND  Botanical  Congkiss. — Owing  to 
Dr.  Seemann's  having  to  proceed  on  a  mission 
to  Central  America,  he  has  been  under  the  ne- 
cessity of  reaiffning  the  Secretaryship  of  the 
Congress,  and  Dr.  Masters  has  be^  appointed 
to  that  office. 

LoNOBviTT  OP  Tbbbb.— The  Washington 
Ehn,  at  Cambridge,  is  supposed  to  be  upwards 
of  140  years  old,  because  it  is  known  that  the 
celebrated  Whitfield  preached  under  its  shade 
in  the  year  1744.  The  AspinwaU  Ehn,  at 
Brookline,  is  known  from  historical  data  to  be 
two  hundred  years  old.  The  gieat  Elm  on 
Boston  Common  is  believed  to  be  of  about 
the  same  age.  Now,  of  these  trees,  the  first 
measures  14  feet  in  girth,  at  4  feet  from  the 
eround ;  the  second  measures  17  feet,  at  5  feet 
from  the  ground ;  and  the  third,  16^  feet,  at  the 
same  height.  There  ia  a  remarkable  Lime  tree 
at  Neustadt,  Wurtemberg,  which  was  so  noted 
io  the  1 3th  century  as  to  be  called  "  The  Great 
Linden."  An  old  poem,  dated  1408,  mentions 
that  "  before  the  gate  of  the  city  of  Neustadt, 
rises  a  Linden,  whose  branches  are  sustained 
by  sixty-seven  coliunns."  Those  columns 
were  pillars  of  stone,  set  up  to  support  the 
immense  branches,  one  of  which  txtended 
horizontally  more  than  100  feet.  Its  age  is 
computed  at  about  820  years.  The  celebrated 
Tortworth  Chestnut  is  probably  the  oldest 
and  largest  tree  in  England.  In  the  reign  of 
Stephen,  which  began  1 135,  it  was  remarkable 
for  its  size.  It  is  now  66  feet  in  girth,  at  6  feet 
from  the  ground,  and  is  doubtiess  1000  years 
old.  One  of  the  oldest  Oaks  in  England  is 
the  Parliament  Oak,  in  Clifstone  Park,  so 
called  from  a  Parliament  held  tmder  it  by 
Edward  I.,  in  1290.  Who  has  not  heard  of 
the  immense  Oak  near  Cozes,  in  France, 
90  feet  in  circumference  at  the  ground,  out  of 
whose  hollow  centre  a  room  10  feet  in  dia- 
meter and  9  feet  high  has  been  cut  out  ?  It  is 
put  down  at  1600  years  from  the  acorn.  The 
Olive  tree  attains  a  great  age.  One,  lately 
cut  down  in  the  suburlw  of  Nice,  Italy,  diowed 
nearly  1000  yean,'-'{AmmcanHortieulturi8t.) 

Rbmabkablb  Fig  Trbbs.  — In  a  recent 
Number  of  the  •'Journal  of  Horticulture" 
Mr.  Dawson  gives  an  acount  of  some  remark- 
Fig  trees  at  St.  John's,  near  Byde,  Isle  of 
Wight.  The  property,  until  lately,  belonged 
to  the  Simeon  fieunily,  and  the  gudener  was 
Mr.  John  Lawrence,  of  whose  decease  and 
long  and  faithfrd  service  a  notice  appeared  in 
our  volume  for  1865.  Last  autumn  tiie  ground 
was  sold  for  building-purposes,  and  there  is 
therefore  every  probability  that  the  trees  will 
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be  cut  down.  There  are  twenty-six  or  twenty- 
eight  of  them,  half  of  which  are  growing  on 
a  trellis  over  a  walk,  the  remainder  are  on 
walla.  The  largest  two  were  originally 
trained  against  a  wall,  but  had  for  many 
years  been  allowed  to  grow  at  freedom,  and 
almost  without  pruning.  The  stem  of  the 
lareer  of  the  two,  before  dividing,  measures 
4}  feet  in  circiunference ;  and  its  three  branches 
2  feet  2  inches,  1  foot  9  inches,  and  2  feet  round. 
The  other  tree  has  three  stems,  respectively 
2  feet  6  inches,  3  feet,  and  3  feet  4  inches  in 
circumference.  They  always  produced  abun- 
dant crops. 

Kew  Gardens. — According  to  the  annual 
report,  the  total  number  of  visitors  to  these 
gardens  during  the  past  year  has  been  529,241 ; 
260,040  on  Sundays,  and  269,201  on  week 
days.  Among  alterations  and  improvements 
are  the  conversion  of  the  old  Victoria-house 
into  a  house  to  be  devoted  to  the  display  of  a 
selection  of  economic  plants;  and  the  whole  of 
the  collection  of  Palms  in  the  Palm-house, 
as  well  as  the  succulents,  have  been  repotted. 
The  acquisition  to  the  herbarium  of  Dr. 
Lindley's  collection  of  Orchids  consisting  of 
3000  specimens,  and  of  Dr.  Burchell's  Soutii 
African  and  South  American  herbarium  is 
also  announced. 

PBOPAQATiNa  Gbsaniumb. — ^Accordiug  to  a 
French  horticultural  serial,  M.  Lierval  prac- 
tises the  following  mode  of  propagation :  On 
a  shelf  immediately  over  the  hot- water  pipes, 
and  which  can  be  maintained  at  from  50  to 
65"^  is  placed  a  bed  of  moss  about  2  inches  in 
thickness,  and  over  this  about  a  third  of  an 
inch  of  very  light  soil.  About  the  beginning 
of  February  the  store  plants  are  started  to  fur- 
nish cuttings,  and  as  soon  as  the  buds  have 
pushed  a  little  they  are  taken  o£f  with  a  small 
piece  of  the  shoot,  and  placed  on  the  bed  on 
the  shelf,  just  putting  them  a  little  way  into 
the  sou  to  give  them  a  hold.  The  soil  is  then 
kept  constantly  moist,  and  in  five  or  six  days 
roots  are  emitted.  The  cuttings  are  then 
potted  in  small  pots,  placed  close  to  the  glass 
on  a  hotbed,  repotted  as  soon  as  they  have 
filled  their  pots  with,  roots,  and  replaced  on 
the  hotbed. 

Obituart. 
Db.  Peter  Lenn^,  Director  of  the  Boyal 
Gardens,  Potsdam,  one  of  the  best  of  the 
Gennan  landscape  gardeners,  died  there  on 


the  23rd  of  January,  aged  76.  The  Eoyal 
gardens,  and  the  public  walks  and  gardens  of 
Berlin,  were  indebted  to  his  skill  for  much  of 
their  beauty. 

Mb.  Joshua  Major. — We  find  in  the 
"Journal  of  Horticulture"  the  following 
tribute  to  Mr.  Joshua  Major,  the  well-known 
landscape  gardener,  of  Knowsthorpe,  near 
Leeds.  The  deceased  gentleman  held  a  pro- 
minent position  in  his  profession,  and  was  the 
author  of  several  valuable  works.  In  1829 
he  published  a  work  entitled,  "  A  Treatise  on 
Insects  Most  Prevalent  on  Fruit  Trees ; "  in 
1852,  "The  Theory  and  Practice  of  Landscape 
Grardening,"  an  important  work,  which  met 
with  high  and  deserved  encomiums  from  the 
public  press ;  and  in  1861,  with  the  assistance 
of  his  son,  who  succeeds  him,  "  The  Ladies' 
Assistant  in  the  Formation  of  their  Flower 
Gardens,"  a  work  designed  expressly  to  meet 
the  prevailing  taste  for  the  bedding-out  or 
grouping  style.  He  was  also  a  frequent  con- 
tributor to  the  "  Gardener's  Magazine,"  under 
the  conductorship  of  that  eminent  man,  Mr. 
J.  C.  Loudon,  who  highly  appreciated  his 
plans  and  papers  on  landscape  gardening  and 
other  subjects.  He  delighted  in  works  of 
philanthropy.  He  assisted  in  the  formation  of 
the  first  Sunday  school  in  Leeds,  of  which  he 
was  superintendent  for  many  years ;  and  all 
religious  and  charitable  institutions  he  took 
great  interest  in  and  actively  promoted.  His 
personal  qualities  were  of  a  high  order.  He 
was  of  a  cheerfU  disi>08ition,  simple  in  his 
tastes  and  habits,  and  impressed  all  who  had 
the  good  fortune  to  know  him  as  being  a 
tb.oroughly  kind-hearted  and  estimable  man. 
He  was  bighly  appreciated  by  his  workmen ; 
and  as  an  evidence  of  this,  six  of  them  served 
him  fifty,  forty-two,  forty,  thirty- two,  twenty- 
nine,  and  twenty  years  respectively.  After 
upwards  of  half  a  century  devoted  to  his  pro- 
fession witii  an  ardour  and  perseverance  rarely 
equalled,  he  died  on  the  26th  of  January,  at 
the  advanced  age  of  79  years. 

Mr.  Bobebt  Osbobn. — It  is  with  much 
regret  that  we  have  to  record  the  decease  of 
this  gentleman,  so  long  the  senior  partner  of 
the  well-lmown  firm  of  Osbom  &  Sons,  of  the 
Fulham  Nurseries,  which  took  place  on  Fri- 
day, the  23rd  of  February.  He  was  in  his 
84th  year,  and  was  highly  respected  by  aU 
with  whom  he  came  in  contact  during  his 
bng  career. 


CALENDAR  OF  OPERATIONS. 


ffTOVB  IMD  ORCHID-BOT78B8. 

Stove. — Allow  the  heat  to  increase  gradu- 
ally ;  admit  air  freely  in  fiivourable  weather. 
Plants  which  have  bloomed  should  be  allowed 
to  become  dry,  and  be  removed  to  a  cooler 
hoiue.    Hants  which  begin  to  show  signB  of 


growth  should  be  repotted  if  necessary.  At 
tend  to  previous  directions  respecting  ineects. 
Orehida, — ^As  the  principal  part  of  these  will 
now  be^  growing,  and  as  light  and  solar  heat 
are  daily  increasing,  the  temperature  may 
safely  be  raised  a  few  degrees  on  bright  days. 
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THB    FL0BI8T  JkXD  POUOLOOIBT. 


To  many  kindnhading  will  aoon  be  ntcmnry, 
aad  saeh  flhoald  be  got  in  retdiiLMs  for  tuing 
directly  the  plants  loow  indioationB  of  snfier- 
ing  from  excess  of  light  Attend  to  pierious 
directions  xespecting  potting  or  re-^ssing, 
which  should  alwmys  precede  the  new  growtL 
Kany  kinds,  however,  will  from  time  to  time 
require  examining  and  the  addition  of  fresh 
materiaL  Do  not  permit  water  to  lodge 
about  the  newly-formed  roots,  or  rot  they 
asmredly  wilL  Increase  the  humidity  of  the 
house  as  the  days  lengthen.  Bemove  plants 
in  bloom  to  a  drier  house,  to  preserre  them 
from  spottiiig.  Night  temperatore  60",  rising 
10*  or  Ifi**  by  day. 


If  a  mixed  collection  of  pUnts  is  grown, 
remove  the  softwooded  Icinds  to  one  end  of  the 
house,  as  they  will  reauixe  to  be  kept  a  little 
warmer  than  haidwooded  sorts.  Where  sepa- 
rate houses  can  be  afforded  each,  their  manage- 
ment win  be  more  easy.  The  cultivator  must 
bear  in  mind  that  the  successful  growth  of 
plants  depends  very  much  on  a  good  start ; 
aad  as  the  generality  of  greenhouse  plants  will 
now  be  commendnjg  to  grow,  an  abundance 
of  both  light  and  air  is  in  the  highest  degree 
necessary  to  ensure  a  slow,  steady,  and  pro- 
gressive action.  Not  only  must  plants  be  kept 
as  near  the  glass  as  circumstances  permit,  but 
the  glass  iti^  must  be  kept  clean,  and  every- 
thing connected  with  the  inside  of  the  house 
in  the  same  state.  We  said  above  a  slight 
difference  should  be  made  in  the  management 
of  hard  and  softwooded  plants,  but  with  both 
nothing  Uke  hurrying  should  be  attempted  ; 
a  short-jointed  sturdy  habit  can  only  be 
obtained  by  the  means  above  pointed  out,  com- 
bined with  patience.  Many  things  will  now 
require  repotting,  and  suppodng  a  supply  of 
peat,  loam,  and  well  rotted  dried  cow  or  other 
manure,  is  at  hand,  it  may  take  place  as 
opportunity  offers;  q>eaking  in  general  terms, 
fibrous  peat  and  salver  sand  are  the  principal, 
ingredients  for  hardwooded  plant8,usingmore 
-'r  less  of  loam,  &c.,  for  free-growing  lands. 
As  some  plants  require  pruning  back  at  this 
season,  aUow  them  to  form  a  new  growth 
before  shifting  them.  Let  every  attention  be 
paid  in  potting  to  thorough  drainage,  as  much 
of  the  after-success  depends  on  this.  Camellias 
are  now  in  their  greatest  beauty,  and  will  re- 
quire rather  more  water  than  usual — ^manure 
water  occasionally.  As  plants  of  these  and 
Chinese  Azaleas  go  out  of  bloom,  -place  them 
in  a  cool  house  to  recruit  their  energies,  and 
to  enable  them  to  break  strongly.  Sow  Mig- 
nonette for  succession.  Tuberoses  should  now 
be  potted  in  hgbt  rich  soil,  in  32-siaed  pots, 
and  when  the  plants  are  up  a  few  inches  repot 
them.  Sow  Balsams,  Cockscombs,  and  other 
tender  annuals  for  summer  display.  Cfmsraruu, 
— ^Late-struck  plants  should  now  be  put  into 
their  blooming  pots ;  these  will  succeed  those 
now  coming  into  bloom.  G-reen  fly  will  give 
some  tronble  this  month ;  fumigate  on  their 


first  i^pearance,  or  the  mischief  will  be  desne. 
Seedlings  will  now  be  fast  coming  into  bkKHn. 
All  will  help  to  make  the  greenhouse  gay ;  but 
in  selecting  those  to  be  saved  for  another  seaaon 
compare  them  with  the  best  already  out. 
Pelarpommm§. — March  is  an  important  moath 
with  this  plant.  Fumigating  must  be  par- 
ticularly attended  to ;  as  the  plants  begin  to 
grow,  aphides  will  make  their  appearance,  aad 
these  must  be  kept  under.  Watering,  too,  at 
this  season,  requires  mwe  than  ordirary  case 
and  judraent.  As  but  little  water  is  «pv«B 
during  the  dull  winter  months,  the  baUs  of 
earth  become  dry  and  hard  towards  the  bottom 
of  the  soil ;  and  as  the  general  stock  is  started 
into  growth  at  this  season,  care  should  be 
taken  that,  when  watering,  the  water  shall 
penetrate  through  the  ball  of  earth.  Training 
the  plants  into  handsome  diapes,  as  they  pro- 
gress, should  be  attended  to,  tying  out  the 
side  shoots,  and  arranging  them  generally 
according  to  the  instructions  given  on  sevoal 
previous  occasions.  1  f  the  foUage  has  become 
at  all  dusty,  use  the  syringe  fr^ly  until  it  is 
clean.  Use  weak  liquid  manure  when  the 
pots  have  become  full  of  roots ;  give  plenty  of 
room,  light,  and  air.  Fancy  varieties  require 
much  the  same  treatment  as  the  other  kmds ; 
the  warmest  end  of  the  house  should  be  allotted 
to  them. 

COlfSKBTATORT. 

This  will  now  be  at  the  height  of  its  beauty 
by  the  addition  to  the  ordinary  stock  of  plants, 
of  forced  Bhododendrons,  Azaleas,  Roses,  and 
other  hardy  shrubs,  bulbs,  &c.  Allow  nothing 
to  detract  fi^m  the  interest  attaching  to  select 
showy  plants  in  the  shape  of  feuled  or  withered 
blooms,  or  negligence  of  any  kind  :  a  moderate 
temperature,  say  48°  or  50"*  by  night,  inoreaa- 
ing  8°  or  10°  by  day,  thould  be  maintained. 
L^  the  necessary  watering  be  done  early  in 
the  morning,  that  the  house  may  become  dry 
and  enjoyable  by  the  forenoon.  Many  of  the 
best  white  Camellias  wiU  be  soiled  if  exposed 
to  damp.  Water  plants  growing  in  the  open 
border  when  dry. 

PITS  AHO  PRAXBS. 

Look  over  the  stock  of  bedding  plants, 
selecting  such  varieties  as  will  require  to  be 
increased ;  remove  them  to  a  warmer  tempera- 
ture, where  they  will  soon  push  young  shoots, 
which  will  strike  freely.  Hants  not  required 
for  propagation  should  be  hardened  off  without 
delay.  £eep  them  well  stopped  back,  to  fbrm 
bushy  plants  by  the  time  they  are  rcNquired 
for  planting  out.  See  to  the  coverings  nightly, 
as  the  weather  at  this  season  being  uncertain, 
one  night's  neglect  may  possibly  cause  much 
unnecessary  trouble.  Fumigate  occasionally, 
and  look  well  after  mildew.  Annuals  required 
for  bedding-purposes  should  now  be  sown. 
Peas  should  be  sown  in  pots  ibr  turning  out 
in  May. 

Foacmck 

Vhtet  in  bloom  require  a  dry  temperatore, 
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by  a  Htfcla  extra  Imi,  in  order 
to  finable  them  to  let  well  and  fozm  hasd- 
■Qine  buBohes.  66*  will  be  a  ^;ood  ayezaffe 
temperatoze,  but  Mvsoats  require  70*"  to  do 
them  JQBtice ;  stop  the  ihoots  at  one  joint  abore 
the  bunch,  leaving  a  leader.  If  the  Vines 
haye  been  cut  bacSc  shorter  than  the  rafter, 
tie  down  the  shoots  neatly,  and  thin  the 
bevries  which  are  likely  to  swell,  as  soon  as 
poenble  after  they  can  be  seen.  Keep  the  air 
of  the  houses  homid,  by  syringing  tiie  walls 
and  damping  the  heating  apparatus,  when  the 
Qrapes  are  swelling  and  the  Vines  breaking. 
When  the  weather  is  nuld,  giye  air  freely, 
usmg  more  caution  when  cold  or  frosty,  so  as 
to  ayoid  exposBng  the  foliage  to  chilling  cur- 
zents  of  air.  P«acAst. —In  the  early  feaoh- 
houae,  disbud  when  the  fruit  is  set,  taking  off 
a  fisw  of  the  extra  buds  at  a  time  to  preyent 
giTiBff  the  trees  a  check ;  leaye  the  shoots  in- 
tended to  form  the  wood  for  next  year's  crop 
regularly  oyer  the  tree.  After  the  fruit  is 
set,  the  syringe  should  be  again  put  in  useon 
fine  mornings,  to  keep  the  foliage  dean  and 
healthy ;  and  the  air  of  the  house  may  be  kept 
mmster  than  when  the  trees  were  in  bloom. 
Water  the  inside  borders  of  yineries  and 
other  forcing-houses.  Strawberriea  in  bloom 
must  be  kept  fully  exp<ised  to  light;  those 
sweUinff  may  be  remoyed  to  more  heat,  to 
finish  them  off;  supply  with  liquid  manure, 
and  keep  down  green  fiy  by  tobacco.  MtHom 
should  now  be  ridged  out  on  a  nice  sweet 
bottom  heat.  Let  the  loam  be  free  from  dung, 
and  moderately  strong.  Keep  a  top  heat  of 
7(f  or  thereabouts.  When  tne  plants  have 
started,  pinch  out  the  ends  of  the  shoots,  when 
they  will  produce  laterals,  the  strongest  of 
which  should  be  selected  to  fill  the  frame. 
Do  not  permit  them  to  produce  fruit  Ull  they 
haye  a  good  stock  of  leayea.  Sowforsnoees- 
sion.  Ouemmiert  should  receiye  the  seme 
treatment  as  Melons,  only  they  require  a 
lighter  soil.  A  moist  heat  is  necessary  for 
both  in  their  early  stages.  Assist  those  in 
bearing  by  manure  water  and  top-dressings, 
and  maintain  a  steady  bottom  heat  of  86^ 
J^MM  showing  fruit,  keep  dry.  like  most 
other  things,  a  dry  atmosphere  causes  their 
bloom  to  open  more  fr^y,  and  results  in 
regular- shaped  fruit ;  water  them  when  they 
are  dry  at  the  root,  end  keep  the  bottom  and 
top  heatsteady ;  fronr.  80"  to  96*  for  the  former, 
and  from  60°  to  80°  for  the  ktter,  with  air  at 
all  o|>portnnities.  The  youngplants  will  now 
require  shiftinginto  larger  pots ;  use,  for  grow- 
ing them,  half  rotten  tuny  loam,  to  which 
may  be  added  a  little  soot  or  well  decomposed 
manure.  If  the  loam  is  tolerably  rich,  this 
will  not  be  necessary;  ^unge  in  a  brisk 
bottom  heat,  and  keep  rather  dose  till  they 
begin  to  grow ;  afterwards,  air  and  light  in 
abundance.  Keep  on  sowing  Dwarf  Kidney 
Beans.  A  pit  planted  with  the  aboye  now 
will  produce  a  yaluable  crop  in  April  and  May. 
Contmne  making  Mushroom-beds  aocovding 


to  the  supply  expected.  ASSard  air  fredy,  to 
giye  colour  and  flayour  to  Asparagus  forcing 
in  frames. 

XrrCHBF  OABSSK. 

With  the  adyance  of  spring,  the  number  of 
things  requiring  to  be  done  in  this  department 
daily  increases.  If  our  previous  direcdona 
for  trenching  and  working  the  land  have  been 
attended  to,  it  will  now  be  in  good  wder  for 
sowing  Parsnips,  Onions,  and  a  fow  Oarrots ; 
the  prindpal  crops  of  the  two  former  should 
be  got  in  without  delay.  Carrots  in  dry  aofls 
are  apt  to  become  manotty  in  hot  weather 
if  sown  too  soon.  Dwarf  Mammoth  and 
Champion  Peas  may  now  be  sown,  to  be 
succeeded  by  the  taller  MarrowfiBits  towards 
the  end  of  the  month;  the  Long-pod  and 
Green  Windsor  Beans  should  likewise  be 
plaated  to  succeed  the  Fan  and  Maaagaas. 
Plant  out,  as  time  permits,  the  early  and 
prindpal  crope  of  Potatoes.  Ayoid  the  use  of 
oesh,  rank  manures ;  but  where  manure  is 
necessary,  let  it  be  well  decomposed,  and  add 
dry  ashes,  guano,  or  soot  as  auxiliaries ;  lime, 
in  moderation,  on  some  soils  produces  Pota- 
toes of  excdlent  quality.  Towards  the  middle 
of  the  m(mth  transplant  from  the  frames 
Cauliflowers,  Lettuces,  &c.,  to  warm  bordeBs; 
giye  the  autumn-planted  crops  a  good  hodng, 
or  if  Ihe  soil  is  yerv  firm,  slightly  dig  it  oyer 
with  a  fotk.  Fresh  plantations  of  SOmbarb, 
Horseradish,  Sea-kale,  and  Artiofaokes  may 
now  be  planted ;  as  the  aboye  are  to  remain 
in  the  same  place  for  some  years,  let  the 
ground  be  deeply  trenched  and  well  enriohed 
with  manure.  Spring-sown  yegetahles  in 
frames  should  haye  the  sashes  taken  off  en 
mild  days,  to  gradually  harden  them  for 
pricking  out.  Autumn-planted  Cabbages,  en- 
courage by  well  soaking,  in  mild  weather, 
with  liquid  manure,  and  keeping  the  soil 
about  them  weU  loosened.  To  haye  Leeks  in 
perfection,  sow  them  on  a  slight  bottom  heat, 
and  treat  them  like  Celery. 

murr  oabdbk. 

Mardjf  li^uU — ^The  pruning  and  nailing  of 
fruit  trees  should  now  be  brought  to  a  dose 
without  delay.  In  our  last  Number  we  recom- 
mended materials  to  be  applied  by  way  of 
keeping  the  trees  from  blooming  till  as  late  a 
period  as  possible ;  coyerings  roust,  howeyer, 
be  remoyed  when  the  flowers  open,  as  full  ex- 
posure will  then  be  nece^8ary  each  day,  replac- 
ing them  at  night.  The  aboye  supposes  canfas 
or  netting  of  some  kind  to  be  usea ;  but  as  the 
spray  of  eyergreen  trees  is  sometimes  employed 
as  a  substitute,  a  portion  must  be  remoyea  so 
as  to  admitlight  and  air  to  the  blooms,  adfing 
more  at  ni^t,  should  the  seyerity  of  the 
weather  demand  it.  Break  down  with  the 
garden  fork,  the  ground  rough  dug  among  ftnit 
bushes,  end  give  as  tidy  an  appearance  to 
the  ground  as  posdble. 

7L0WXB  OABDnr. 

Digging    and   dressing  flower-bidt  and 
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borders  for  summer  flowers  should  be  at  once 
proceeded  with.  Prepare  compost  reauiied 
for  bedding  plants;  replant  and  diviae  aU 
kinds  of  herbaceous  plants  as  early  in  the 
month  as  possible.  Tigridias,  Gladiolus,  &c., 
should  be  planted  towards  the  end  of  the 
month.  Grayel  walks  should  be  swept  and 
rolled  frequently  in  fine  weather.  Level 
down«  and  rake  over  ground  which  has  been 
forked  up  during  winter,  to  ffive  as  neat  an 
appearance  as  possible  to  this  department 
JEUises  mav  be  puinted  even  up  to  the  end  of 
the  month ;  and  although  we  have  done  this 
successfully  as  late  as  the  first  week  in  May, 
when  the  weather  continued  open,  we  cannot 
recommend  planting  being  delayed  a  day 
longer  than  is  necessary.  We  would  advise 
that  only  the  wood  which  is  to  be  entirely  re- 
moved be  cut  out  at  present;  leave  shorten- 
ing the  shoots  (alwa3r8  to  an  outer  bud)  tiU  all 
chance  of  severe  frost  is  quite  over.  The 
directions  given  last  month  respecting  pot 
Roses  apply  equally  well  to  this. 

florists'  flowsbs. 
Auricidat. — ^These  will  require  more  mois- 
ture now  that  they  are  throwing  up  their 
trusses  of  bloom,  but  give  plenty  of  air. 
Cover  carefully  during  frosty  nights ;  being 
in  a  growing  state,  they  are  much  more  likely 
to  be  injiured  in  March  by  frost  than  at  any 
previous  time.  If  some  of  the  varieties  appear 
to  be  throwing  up  their  bloom  too  early  for 
exhibition,  remove  such  to  a  shady  northern 
mspect ;  this  will  afibrd  a  better  head  of  bloom 
at  any  given  time.  Clean  the  glass  if  it  has 
become  dirty  from  covering  up  during  winter. 
Oamaiuins  and  PieoUes. — The  soil  having  been 
prepared,  frosted,  well-turned,  and  kept  dry, 
and  the  pots  having  been  washed,  pottang  for 
bloom  maybe  proceeded  with,  commencing 
with  strong-growing  varieties,  such  as  will 
stand  a  little  Bad  weather,  which  we  must  yet 
expect  to  experience.  Two,  three,  and  some- 
times four  plants  are  put  into  an  1 1  inch  pot — 
we  prefer^three — and  a  pair  of  plants  in  eight- 
inch  pots.  In  potting,  press  the  soil  firmly 
with  the  hand.  Plants  of  upright-growing 
kinds  require  securing  at  the  time  of  potting, 
with  neat  small  deal  sticks,  or  the  chances 
axe  they  will  suffer  before  the  time  arrives 
for  permanently  staking  them.  As  long  as 
the  plants  remain  in  small  pots,  in  pits  or 
frames,  look  closely  to  watering  them :  their 
pots  being  full  of  roots,  they  soon  dry,  and  will 
8u£Eer  considerably  from  the  March  winds  if 
this  is  not  attended  to.  Those  who  have  a 
large  stocl^  which  takes  a  considerable  time  to 
pot  or  plant  out  for  blooming,  would  do  well 
to  remove  their  plants  to  a  northern  aspect, 
reversing  the  frames,  and  plunging  the  pots, 
however  temporarily,  in  a^hes.  By  remaining 
in  a  warm,  southerly  aspect  at  this  season,  the 
plants  are  prematurely  started  into  growth, 
and  their  bloom  much  weakened.  Bahlint, 
— ^During  this  month  propagating  the  Dahlia 


will  be  at  its  height,  being  the  best  time  for  the 
general  stock.  Mew  or  scarce  kinds  may  be 
oontinned  to  be  increased  for  a  considerable 
time  later.  The  reason  we  prefer  plants  from 
cutting!  taken  in  this  month  is,  that  being  in 
good  time,  they  do  not  require  forcing  to 
make  them  forward  enough,  and  are  not  too 
early  to  become  stunted  Towards  the  end 
of  the  month  start  pot-roots  in  gentle  heat, 
moistening  them  onoe  a-day.  As  soon  as  the 
shoots  have  pushed  from  half  an  inch  to  an 
inch  pot  them  into  four-inch  pots,  using  rich 
soil;  draining  the  pots  with  a  little  cosrse 
leaf  mould,  instead  of  broken  pots.  The  tuber 
should  be  covered  with  soil,  and  care  should 
be  taken  not  to  fill  the  pots  with  earth  above 
an  inch  from  the  rim,  as  the  tubers  increase  in 
size  so  rapidly  that  it  is  difficult  to  water  them 
unless  thi«  has  been  attended  to — ^the  water 
runs  away  instead  of  into  the  soil  Those 
who  can  afford  room  for  potting  off  their 
seedling  into  single  pots  wnen  up,  may  sow 
seed  this  month ;  if  not,  it  had  better  be  de- 
ferred till  April.  A  strong  moist  heat  is  best 
for  raising  it.  Fuehaia: — The  first-struck 
young  plants  should  now  be  pushed  along, 
repotting  them  into  five  or  six-inch  pots, 
using  light  rich  soil.  Fuchsias,  as  grown 
generally,  are  too  thin  of  shoots,  and  too  tail ; 
close-growing  and  short-jointed  varieties  do 
well  as  pyramids,  grown  with  a  single  stem. 
Coarser-growing  kinds  should  be  stopped 
once,  tying  the  laterals,  when  long  enough,  to 
form  a  compact  bush ;  grown  in  Siis  manner, 
they  will  be  foundmuch  more  effective,  HoOff' 
hoAi — Harden  the  plants  well  this  month 
preparatory  to  planting  them  out  in  April. 
Plants  struck  during  winter,  or  this  spring, 
should  have  a  good  shift,  and  be  planted  out 
about  a  fortnight  after  the  first  batch.  Seed- 
lings may  be  planted  out  in  the  end  of  the 
month,  but  should  be  secured  from  slugs  or 
snails.  Pamies, — Those  in  pots  should  be 
allowed  to  have  gentle,  mild  showers;  the 
frames  should  be  kept  open  as  much  as  possible. 
Peg  out  the  shoots  as  the  plants  progress ; 
small  side  shoots  may  be  put  in  a^  cuttings. 
Any  stock  left  in  pots  should  be  turned  out 
into  beds.  If  a  few  plants  are  planted  in  a 
shaded  border  it  prolongs  the  bloom,  by  keep- 
ing tHem  in  colour  during  the  month  of  June. 
Seedlings  wintered  in  pans  diould  be  planted 
out.  Sow  autumn-saved  seed.  Pinkt. — ^Top- 
dress  the  beds  with  a  mixture  of  half-rotten 
manure  and  half  good  rich  soil,  choonng  a  day 
when  the  beds  are  tolerably  diy  on  the  surface. 
If  any  plants  have  been  loosened  by  frost, 
press  them  firmly  into  the  soil  before  they  are 
top  dressed.  Tulips.— OteneanXlf  tliese  will 
now  be  above  ground,  and  will  require  care 
in  protecting  them  during  frosts,  cuttmg  winds, 
or  hail ;  on  all  other  occasions  keep  them  open. 
Mats,  st'iut  canvas,  or  what  is  better  than 
either,  frigi-domo,  makes  a  good  cov^ing 
during  winter,  or  at  night  duimg  the  spring 
months. 
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GLADIOLUS  OUR  LITTLE  LUCY. 

WITH  AN   ILLtTSTRATIOK. 

This  is  one  of  the  beautiM  varieties  of  Gladiolus  which  have  been  raised 
by  Mr.  Standish,  of  Ascot.  It  is  due  to  the  successful  efforts  of  Mr.  Standish 
to  state  that  he  has  contributed  very  largely  to  the  improvement  manifested 
among  these  showy  popular  flowers.  He  has,  indeed,  as  respects  the  status  of 
English-raised  varieties,  placed  them  quite  on  an  equality  with  those  of  con- 
tinental origin,  and  what  M.  Souchet's  Gladioli  are  amongst  those  raised  in 
France,  Mr.  Standish's  novelties  are  amongst  those  of  English  parentage. 
Indeed,  we  question  if  some  of  his  flowers — ^that  named  John  Standish,  for  ex- 
ample, now  unfortunately  lost  to  cultivators— have  ever  been  equalled  in  those 
characteristics  which  mark  high  quality  in  the  flowers. 

The  variety  we  now  figure,  by  a  process  which  scarcely  does  it  justice,  has 
already  won  a  position  for  itself  in  the  ranks  of  floriculture.  It  was  shown  at 
a  meeting  of  the  Floral  Committee  on  the  27th  of  September,  1864,  and  on 
that  occasion  won  a  first-class  certificate.  In  the  report  of  the  meeting  re- 
ferred to,  it  is  spoken  of  in  the  following  terms : — "  A  very  fine  and  novel 
variety,  of  a  rosy  magenta  colour,  striped  and  splashed  with  white;  the  lip  seg- 
ments feathered  wiu  purple.  It  will  be  quite  an  acquisition  among  these 
showy  autumn  flowers.       JThis  brief  description  we  endorse. 

So  much  has  lately  been  written  respecting  the  diseases  and  culture  of 
Gladioli,  both  in  our  own  pt^es  and  those  of  our  contemporaries,  that  we  need 
not  enlarge  on  these  points.  We  would,  however,  refer  inquiring  readers  to 
several  communications  relating  to  the  choice  of  varieties,  wluch  have  recently 
appeared  in  the  pages  of  the  Uardeners*  Chronicle,  and  we  quite  concur  in  the 
remark  made  by  one  of  the  writers  referred  to — himself  a  well-known  grower 
and  exhibitor — ^namely,  that  a  great  and  manifest  advance  has  of  late  years 
been  made  in  the  varieties  submitted  to  the  approval  of  the  public. 

M. 


THE  CHINESE  PRIMULA. 

I  HAY  supplement  to  what  I  stated  last  month  under  this  heading,  that  at 
the  meeting  of  the  Floral  Committee  at  South  Kensington  on  the  20th  ult.,  a 
group  of  flowers  was  produced  by  Messrs.  Windebank  k  Kingsbury,  of  South- 
ampton. One  thing  was  very  apparent — that  with  depth  of  colour  in  the  double 
flowers,  there  was  also  combined  great  strength  of  constitution,  judging  from 
the  robustness  and  vigour  of  the  plants.  I  note  this  fact,  because  in  the  pre- 
vious paper  I  hazarded  a  doubt  as  to  whether  such  was  the  case. 

I  find,  also,  that  Messrs.  Windebank  &  Kingsbury  have  not  as  yet  succeeded 
in  producing  double  flowers  from  the  Fern-leaved  varieties.  When  preparing 
the  previous  paper,  I  laboured  under  the  impression  that  they  had  done  so. 
That  tbey  are  on  the  high  road  to  this  desired  end  there  can  be  no  doubt»  as 
they  have  already  semi-double  flowers  that  are  highly  promising.  At  this 
meeting,  however,  there  was  produced  from  the  garden  of  W.  S.  Roots,  Esq., 
of  Kingston-on-Thames,  a  double  variety  of  P.  filicifolia,  the  flowers  of  which 
were  a  light  pinkish  rose,  quite  double,  but  the  petals  were  edged  with  white, 
which  detracted  from  its  effectiveness.  However,  it  denotes  that  double  varie- 
ties of  the  Fern-leaved  plants  are  to  be  obtained.  Not  only  is  it  true  of  the 
plants  of  P.  filicifolia,  that  the  colour  of  the  leafstalks  affords  no  clue  to  the 
colour  of  the  flowers,  but  it  is  also  characteristic  of  the  strain  of  the  older 
kind  in  the  hands  of  Messrs.  Windebank  &  Kingsbury. 

VOL.   T.  B 
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A  description  of  some  of  the  yarieties  shown  at  South  Kensington  on  the 
occasion  referred  to  wOl  no  doubt  be  acceptable.  The  Fem-leaved  varieties 
were  represented  by— 

P.filicifoUa  rubra. — ^Very  deep  purplish  crimson;  flowers  very  large,  bold, 
and  stout,  well  fimbriated ;  foliage  stout  and  strong.     Very  fine. 

P,  JiUcifolia  kermesina. — A  very  fine  form ;  of  the  Primula  kermesina  colour, 
and  of  greater  depth  and  richness  than  is  usually  seen.    Stiff  and  yigorous  habit. 

P.  filicifolia  alba, — Large  bold  flowers ;  pure  white,  changing  to  delicate 
flesh  with  age ;  centre  lemon,  with  brownish  orange  ring.  Very  free  bloomer, 
and  good  habit. 

Of  their  old  strain  there  was — 

P.  striata  liiactna. — Light  flowers,  suflused  and  slightly  flaked  with  lilac. 
This  is  a  very  pretty  flower ;  the  blooms  were  large,  and  the  foliage  stout 
and  strong. 

Of  double  varieties  there  were  the  following  :— 

PttnVy. — Pure  white;  lai^e  and  very  double  flowers.  Remarkably  firee 
bloomer ;  habit  good.    A  fine  variety. 

Rubra. — Qood  double  flowers  of  a  deep  lilac  rose.  Very  free ;  and  of  good 
habit. 

DeUcata. — Pale  blush  flowers ;  large  and  very  double.  Strong  and  vigorous 
habit. 

Magnifica. — Eosy  pink.    Large  and  very  double  flowers,  and  good  habit. 

Quo. 

A  FEW  WORDS  ON  THE  APPLE. 

Thb  Apple  is  one  of  the  most  widely  diffused  and  valuable  of  fruit  trees, 
and  it  would  be  idle  to  enumerate  the  many  uses  of  its  fruit— a  fruit  which  may 
be  enjoyed  by  rich  and  poor,  and  from  Januaiy  to  December.  Although  by 
some  it  has  been  neglected  in  favour  of  more  showy  and  luscious  fruits,  yet  the 
number  of  those  who  justly  appreciate  its  value  is  very  great ;  but  owiog  to  the 
multitude  of  varieties  which  now  exist,  they  find  it  very  difficult  to  make  a 
judicious  selection.  As,  however,  experience  must  count  for  something,  I 
trust  that  the  result  of  my  observations  on  about  sixty  varieties  will  not  be 
nnacceptable  to  the  readers  of  the  Flobist  and  Pomolooist. 

As  the  season  for  grafting  is  approaching,  those  who  have  old  or  worthless 
sorts,  and  from  various  reasons  cannot  get  a  supply  of  young  trees,  should  now 
be  on  the  look-out  to  secure  grafts  of  the  best  of  the  newer  varieties.  I  have 
fbund  the  following  exceedingly  good  and  useful,  and  such  as  must  please  the 
most  fhstidious — ^viz. : — 

KrrcHBir. 

13.  Lord  Suffield. 
♦14.  Cellini  Pippin. 

15.  Cox's  Pomona. 
*16.  Golden  Noble. 

17.  KentiBh  Fillbasket 


DSBSEBT. 

1.  Sarly  Itarvest. 

2.  Cox*B  OianKe  Pippin. 

3.  American  Mother  Apple. 

4.  Feam's  Pippin. 

5.  Bibrton  Pippin. 

6.  Cockle  Pippin. 

7.  Scarlet  Nonpareil. 

8.  Stnrmer  Pippin. 

9.  Wyken  Pippm. 

10.  Olaygate  Pearmaln. 

11.  Golden  Eunet. 

12.  Boston  Buflset 


18.  M^re  de  Manage. 

19.  Hoanr  Morning. 
♦20.  Waltham  Abbey  Seedling. 

21.  Torkshire  Greening. 

22.  Beauty  of  Kent 
♦23.  Domelow's  Seedling. 
♦24.  Boyal  Bnawt 


The  above  sorts  are  well  worth  growing.     More  especially  can  I  speak  of 
those  numbered  1,  2,  3,  8,  9,  Id,  16,  20,  as  being  much  superior  to  most  of  the 
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older  kindB.  I  should  state  that  those  marked  with  an  asterisk  are  sometimes 
used  for  the  table,  though  more  properly  adapted  for  the  kitchen. 

In  proTiding  for  a  supply  of  the  newer  sorts  for  the  future,  I  do  not  find  it 
advisable  to  cut  down  all  the  old  trees  in  one  year,  thus  destroying  the  present 
supply ;  but  by  introducing  fresh  kinds  gradually  the  crop  is  not  materially 
diminished. 

Apples,  I  may  observe,  were  very  abundant  in  the  south ;  and  I  think  they 
coloured  better  than  they  have  done  for  some  years.  They  ripened  very  quickly, 
and  I  think  this  induced  some  of  us  to  gather  them  too  soon,  for  they  have  not 
kept  so  well  generally  as  in  former  years  when  they  have  hung  longer. 

Crahwood^  near  Southampton,  J.  C.  Higgs. 


ROSES— THE  MANETTI  STOCK. 

I  A.M  never  desirous  of  obtruding  my  observations  on  Roses,  or  on  any  other 
commodity  ;  but,  as  I  am  in  a  great  measure  responsible  for  the  Manetti  stock, 
or  rather  for  Boses  on  it,  I  will  ask  leave  to  stand  up  once  more  in  its  defence. 
I  may  say,  I  believe  with  truth,  that  there  is  no  private  individual  in  England 
who  has  had  such  long  and  extensive  experience  of  Roses  on  the  Manetti  as  I 
have  had.  The  more  I  know  of  it,  the  more  I  like  it.  Nurserymen  propagate 
Roses  on  this  stock,  and  sell  put  annually ;  and  they  cannot  propagate  it  suffi- 
ciently to  meet  the  yearly  increasing  demand  for  Roses  on  this  stock.  Few  of 
them,  I  believe,  have  any  '^  continued  experience  '*  of  Roses  on  this  stock ;  but 
I  can  speak  of  it  from  continued  experience  as  an  admirable  stock,  whether  you 
view  it  per  m,  or  as  an  easy  and  certain  introduction  of  Roses  on  their  own 
roots.  I  have  given  away  this  year  between  seven  and  eight  hundred  Roses, 
chiefly  on  the  Manetti  stock,  most  of  which  have  been  here  in  my  home,  dry, 
chalky  soil  for  eight  or  ten  years — some  for  a  longer  period.  I  bought  some 
of  these  of  Mr.  Davis,  of  Newbury,  and  of  Mr.  Gill,  of  Blandford,  many 
years  ago.  They  went  through  the  terrible  winter  of  1860  unscathed.  The 
Briar  Hybrid  Perpetuals,  almost  to  a  totality,  died  out,  or  died  afterwards.  Of 
the  summer  Briar  Roses,  I  lost  hardly  any. 

As  "  A.  D.,"  in  the  last  Number  of  the  Floeist  akd  Pomologist,  solicits 
information,  I  beg  to  subscribe  this.  I  have  read  his  article  attentively.  I 
cannot  conceal  from  myself  that  he  has  wrongly  treated  Roses  on  this  stock. 
He  has  given  the  reasons  of  his  failure.  I  must  observe  that  the  last  summer 
was  quite  an  exceptional  one ;  the  earth  was  as  hot  as  a  fryingpan — in  fact, 
without  abundance  of  water,  nothing  could  live.  That  was  supplied  here ;  and 
I  never  had  a  more  prolonged  and  glorious  Rose  season — from  the  14th  of  May 
to  the  frosts  of  winter,  six  months.  I  ask,  in  passing,  what  other  flower  will 
do  that? 

*'  A.  D."  speaks  of  his  land  being  a  yellow  loam,  2  feet  deep.  I  suppose  it 
is  either  clay  or  sandy  loam ;  in  either  case,  he  had  no  business  to  fail  with 
Manetti  Roses,  or  Briar  Roses.  I  have  no  such  soil.  My  home  garden,  with  a 
west  aspect,  is  chalky,  shallow,  dry,  and  resting  on  a  dense  chalk,  that  reaches 
probably  to  New  Zealand.  My  north-east  garden,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
valley — where  I  have  about  1200  Roses,  chiefly  on  Manetti,  some  of  which 
have  been  transferred  from  my  home  garden,  and  some  of  which  have  been 
there  from  all  ages  up  to  ten  years — is  rich,  friable,  blackish  soil,  but  shallow,  and 
resting  on  a  gravel  substratum,  so  hard  that  you  could  not  move  it  without  a 
pickaxe.  Indeed,  as  Manetti  Roses  require  to  be  covered  over  the  point  of 
union,  and  as  the  soil  is  so  shallow,  I  am  obliged  to  put  a  covering  of  black 
dung  over  the  gravel,  then  a  little  earth,  and  then  the  radius  of  the  Manetti 
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roots.  The  plant  is  then  tied  to  a  stick,  and  the  trench,  a  sort  of  Celery 
trench,  is  fiUed  up  altematelj  with  earth  and  decayed  manure  (sometimes 
boxes  are  nsed),  and  each  layer  is  trodden  hard  against  the  stock,  from  which 
all  apparent  eyes  have  been  cut.  I  rarely  have  any  trouble  with  them  after- 
wards. Now  and  then  the  stock  of  a  fresh-planted  Rose  will  throw  up  a 
**  pirate,"  hardly  erer  from  the  roots.  These  pirates  are  insidions  fellows,  but 
any  man  accustomed  to  Roses  will  see  them  in  a  moment.  The  leaves  are 
smaller  than  Rose  leaves  generally  are,  and  of  a  dense  green,  and  the  shoot  is 
usually  reddish  at  the  base. 

Having  had  so  many  Roses  on  this  stock  for  so  many  years,  I  can  hardly 
think  that  I  could  have  remained  so  long  under  a  delusion.  I  find  round  here 
that  the  Briar  Roses  are  at  a  discount.  My  brother  has  given  them  up.  His 
land  is  sandy.  I  have  bought  150  Manetti  Roses  for  him.  Last  year  I  bought 
upwards  of  one  hundred  Manetti  Roses  for  Mr.  Sturt,  at  Critchell.  They  gave 
great  satisfiiction.  Mr.  Adolphus  Kent,  when  staying  here,  saw  them  in  bloom ; 
and  praised  them.  This  year  I  was  asked  to  buy  one  hundred  more.  I  saw 
them  a  few  days  ago,  and  both  lots  looked  well.  The  land  is  fine  deep  loam. 
Mr.  Beck,  the  new  gardener,  recommended  by  Mr.  Veitch,  has  nicely  protected 
their  roots  with  straw,  which  is  an  excellent  '*  frigi  domo."  I  may  say,  in 
passing,  that  Mr.  Beck  is  making  great  improvements. 

I  will  now  advert  to  *'  A.  D*8."  article.  In  that  article  he  gives  you  two 
very  good  reasons  why  his  Roses  failed — excessive  drought,  and  mis-pruning. 

With  regard  to  drought;  it  is  impossible  to  grow  Roses  continuously 
through  a  season  (six  months),  on  their  own  roots,  or  on  any  stock,  without  an 
adequate  quantity  of  manure,  and  a  most  abundant  supply  of  water.  It  cannot 
be  too  hot  for  Roses,  provided  these  two  are  adequately  supplied.  It  is  a 
forcing-house  out  of  doors,  with  the  benefit  of  air.  So  far  from  Manetti 
Roses  not  liking  heat,  I  plant  my  pot  Roses  on  banks  like  those  on  which 
hedges  are  planted,  but  I  mulch  deeply  with  dung,  covered  with  burnt  field 
ashes  (retainers  of  moisture),  and  pour  abundance  of  water  into  the  centre  of 
the  bank.  These  pot  plants  have  been  removed  to  my  other  garden,  to  await 
removal  next  autumn  ;  and  the  banks  are  levelled  for  culinary  vegetables.  They 
are  noble  trees,  5  and  6  feet  high,  and  can  be  seen  any  day — such  as  Due  de 
Gazes,  Prince  Camille  de  Rohan,  Maurice  Bernardin,  and  Due  de  Rohan,  four 
noble  Roses ;  abundant,  and  never-ceasing  bloomers.  I  bought  them  of  Mr. 
W.  Paul  some  years  ago.     He  would  be  a  convert,  if  he  were  to  see  them. 

With  regard  to  pruning  Manetti  Roses,  *'  A.  D."  is  wrong  again.  Never 
prune  any  Rose,  on  any  stock,  at  the  time  of  planting.  Till  the  eyes  swell, 
you  cannot  tell  the  best  place  to  put  the  knife.  Never  at  any  time  cut  Manetti 
Roses  hard,  unless  the  wood  is  spoiled.  If  it  is  succulent,  wait  till  the  eyes 
swell,  and  cut  to  a  good  eye.  Briar  Roses  will  not  bloom  from  succulent  wood ; 
but  Manetti  Roses  will  bloom  abundantly  from  pithy  wood.  Briar  Roses  fail 
much,  especially  fresh-planted  ones,  from  not  being  cut  hard  enough  ;  Manetti 
Roses  sometimes  fail  from  being  cut  too  hard  when  fresh  planted.  Had 
**A.  D."  let  the  succulent  wood  alone,  in  due  time  it  would  have  become  hard. 
If  the  colour  of  the  skin  is  yellowish  after  the  Rose  is  established,  I  should  cut 
it  away  in  due  time.  That  yellow  skin  is  the  effect  of  injury  to  the  lungs  of 
the  plant ;  it  is  a  sort  of  jaundice.  From  first  to  last,  treat  them  as  though 
they  were  established  Hybrid  Chinas. 

I  am  afraid  '*  A.  D."  will  be  disheartened,  for  he  is  wrong  again !  He  talks 
of  suitabflity  of  soil.  The  Manetti  stock  is  suitable  to  all  soils — clay,  sand, 
chalk,  gravel— yes,  gravel,  if  jrou  put  in  plenty  of  manure.  It  will  grow  also 
in  swampy  ground.  I  have  just  sent  to  my  new  residence  twelve  plants  of 
Heine  d'Angleterre,  about  6  feet  high,  whose  roots  in  winter  are  in  the  water. 
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They  were  Mr.  CranBton's  gift  nine  or  ten  years  ago.  Noble  trees !  they  oeased 
not  blooming  all  last  summer.  The  land  I  am  going  to  is  deep  and  strong.  In 
such  land,  I  shaU  probably  have  to  root-prune  every  year.  That  will  he  the 
only  difference  between  my  management  in  light  and  strong  land. 

I  can  now  only  say  in  defence  of  Manetti  Roses,  and  in  justification  of  my 
observations,  that  there  are  nearly  1200  Manetti  Roses,  and  Briar  Roses,  and 
Roses  on  their  own  roots,  in  my  north-east  garden,  to  speak  for  themselves.  I 
shall  be  gone,  but  they  will  speak  for  themselves.  They  are  the  pick  of 
England ;  and  they  are  in  the  highest  condition,  and  are  pruned.  Visit  them 
between  the  12th  and  20th  of  June,  and  they  shall  present  to  you  a  condensation 
of  vivid  and  varied  lustre — ^lots  of  yellows  in  lines — that  shall  make  your  eyes 
sparkle  with  delight.  It  is  often  rash  to  speak  beforehand,  but  then  "  the  best 
prophecy  for  the  future,  is  the  history  of  the  post." 

Tarrant  RusJUon,  W.  F.  IUbcltffe. 


Yot7B  correspondent  ''  A.  D.,"  in  last  month's  Flobist  and  Poicolooist« 
wishes  the  opinion  of  cultivators  as  to  the  merits  of  the  Manetti  stock.  No 
doubt  the  Manetti  is  very  serviceable  to  those  who  require  to  propagate  Roses 
in  large  quantities ;  but  as  a  stock  for  permanent  use,  I  have  a  great  dislike  to 
it,  and  never  plant  Roses  worked  on  it,  except  the  new  ones,  which,  as  dwarfs, 
I  cannot  obtain  in  any  other  form. 

I  have  for  several  years  noticed  that  if  any  of  the  plants  in  my  beds  of 
dwarf  Roses  (which  consist  entirely  of  those  on  the  Manetti,  and  those  on  their 
own  roots),  die,  they  are  sure  to  be  those  on  the  Manetti.  Another  evil  is  the 
tendency  they  have  to  throw  up  suckers,  which  is  at  all  times  a  nuisance,  but 
especially  when  the  pegged-down  system  is  adopted.  I  would  rather  give 
three  times  the  price  for  Roses  on  their  own  roots,  than  for  those  on  the 
Manetti,  even  were  they  not  nearly  the  size  of  the  latter. 

I  would  suggest  that  '*  A.  D.''  should,  in  the  month  of  May,  give  his  Rose- 
beds  a  thorough  mulching  with  stable  manure,  immediately  after  the  ground 
has  received  a  good  soaking  either  from  rain  or  watering.  He  will  find  his 
Roses  prefer  this  plan  to  continual  waterings,  which  in  hot  weather  often  do 
more  harm  than  good.  I  would  also  suggest,  that  instead  of  pegging  the 
shoots  down  in  February,  he  should  defer  the  operation  until  the  bu&  on  the 
upper  portion  of  the  shoots  have  started  into  growth — say  about  the  last  week 
of  March,  or  early  in  April ;  as  by  pegging  down  so  early,  one  advantage  of  the 
method  is  lost — ^viz.,  that  of  prolonging  the  blooming  season.  I  feel  sure  he 
will  be  well  pleased  with  both  the  quality  of  the  Roses,  and  the  effect  the 
plants  will  produce,  when  grown  on  this  system. 

The  Cedars^  Castle  Bromunch.  Chables  Jas.  Pebbt. 


NEW  ROSES 

A  BKAXL  group  of  these,  consisting  of  four  varieties^  was  produced  by  Mr. 
William  Paul  at  the  meeting  of  the  Floral  Committee  on  the  20th  ult  They 
were  objects  of  considerable  interest,  not  only  as  new  varieties,  but  as  showing 
the  fine  quality  of  the  flowers  that  can  be  obtained  from  forced  plants.  The 
varieties  were : — ^Elizabeth  Vigneron,  H.P.,  large  and  full  rosy  pink  flowers, 
of  fine  outline,  the  habit  apparently  very  vigorous,  and  blooming  freely ;  Glory 
of  Waltham,  H.P.,  bright  crimson  flowers,  large  and  full,  and  very  attractive, 
judging  from  its  habit,  will  make  a  capital  pillar  Rose.  These  two  have  already 
been  sent  out. 
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The  others  were : — Black  Prinoe,  H.P.,  rich  dark  criinioii  floweza,  shaded 
with  black,  cupped,  large  and  full^it  promises  to  be  a  free  bloomer,  and  has  a 
vigorous  habit ;  and  Dr.  Lindley,  H.P.,  a  fitting  flower  to  be  named  after  ao 
distinguished  a  horticulturist.  The  blooms  are  of  a  rieh  crimson,  with  dark 
centres,  full,  and  of  great  substance.  The  habit  ia  robust,  and  the  plant  spears 
to  possess  a  thorough  hardiness  of  constitution.  The  flowers  are  Mr.  Paul's  own 
seedlings,  and  will  no  doubt  take  the  front  rank  in  the  great  array  of  varietias 
in  cultivation. 

KD. 


THE  NEW  HYACINTHS. 

The  "  new  class  "  produced  at  South  Kensington  on  the  15th  inst.  some  of 
the  best  flowers  that  have  been  seen  for  the  last  three  or  four  years.  As  usual 
the  competition  was  restricted  to  three  persons,  and  they  the  competitors  who 
always  and  only  appear.  It  cannot  be  a  "  paying  game  to  import  new  Hya- 
cinths for  exhibition,  though  indirectly  it  is  not  altogether  unprofitable  to 
vendors  of  Hyacinths,  yet  one  is  surprised  to  see  a  so-called  "amateur"  taking 
part  in  the  competition.  This  will  always  be  a  restricted  class  as  at  present 
constituted,  and  I  think  that  it  only  has  a  professional  interest,  as  it  is  a  &ct 
that  the  aggregate  of  the  flowers  in  the  new  class  are  inferior  to  those  in  the 
principal  stand  of  eighteen  varieties. 

In  looking  over  the  stands,  I  found  the  Judges  had  cBsqualified  one  flower  on 
the  ground  that  it  was  "  out  of  date."  I  suppose  that  by  this  somewhat  am- 
biguous phrase  was  meant  that  it  was  not  a  "  new  variety  "  as  it  was  said  to  be, 
having  previously  been  exhibited,  or  else  been  in  commerce.  When  I  have  asked 
for  a  definition  of  the  term  "  new  Hyacinth,"  I  have  been  told  that  it  is  un- 
definable,  and  must  be  left  to  the  Judges.  Well,  I  will  suppose  that  the 
Judges  at  the  recent  show  were  thoroughly  qualified  men  (though  practically 
the  judgment  of  the  new  class  was  accomplished  by  one  man) ;  how  is  it  that  a 
flower  which  appears  in  a  leading  bulb  list  at  2«.  each,  and  quoted  in  continental 
bulb  lists  for  several  years  past,  and  which  has  been  grown  by  the  writer  pre- 
vious to  this  season,  is  not  disqualified  as  being  "  out  of  date,"  and  therefore 
out  of  competition  as  a  new  variety  ?  The  answer  is  simply  this.  It  cannot  be 
helped ;  such  a  circimistance  wiU  occur  as  long  as  so  much  uncertainty  prevails 
concerning  this  class,  and  what  the  term  '*  new  "  is  really  meant  to  convey. 

At  the  recent  exhibition  Mr.  W.  Paul  was  placed  first,  with  the  following 
new  kinds : — 

Vunxbaak.  —  Single  red.  Very  bright  deep  rosy  crimson,  with  a  light 
edging  to  each  segment  of  the  bells ;  spike  large  and  close ;  bells  good  size, 
though  the  segments  were  somewhat  long  and  pointed.  A  very  striking  flower, 
and  altogether  a  good  acquisition. 

Sir  E.  Landseer. —  Single  red.  Pale  pink,  su&sed  with  carmine.  A 
bright-looking  flower,  somewhat  novel  in  colour ;  good  spike. 

Sir  H,  Haveloch. — Single  red.  A  first-class  acquisition  to  the  lilac  or 
manvB  section.  Colour,  plum  purple,  with  dark  stripes  up  the  segments  of  the 
bells ;  it  also  has  a  rich  gloss,  and  when  well  leflexed  presents  a  very  handscHne 
appearance ;  good  bells.     Very  novel,  and  extra  fine. 

Prineets  Mary  of  Cambridge, — Single  blue.  Very  pale  blue,  with  azure 
blue  stripes  up  each  segment ;  large  bells  well  reflexed,  and  forming  an  enor- 
mous spike.    An  extra  fine  flower. 

AdeUna  PaUi. — Single  red.  Pale  manve,  with  a  deeper  shade  on  the  edges 
of  the  petals ;  good  spke. 

Bird  of  Paradise, — Single  yellow.     Pale  yellow,  but  deepening  in  coloor 
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with  age;  large  bells,  formixig  a  close  and  fine  spike.  A  good  additioa  to  the 
yellows. 

Messrs.  W.  Cutbusli  k  Son,  of  Highgate,  were  second  with — 

Mrs.  James  Cuthuh. — Sin^  white.  A  magnificent  flower  in  the  way  of 
Snowball,  but  much  superior  to  it.  Colour,  pure  waxy  white ;  bells  very  large, 
and  of  fine  substance ;  spike  very  large.  This  is  evidently  a  flower  of  a  much 
stronger  constitution  than  Snowball. 

Grand  Vainqueur^ — Single  red.  Pale  blush,  with  a  flake  of  carmine  along 
each  segment  of  the  bell ;  good  spike.     Foliage  very  long. 

Hogarth. — Single  red.  Pale  ground  colour,  with  heavy  carmine  stripes, 
and  the  segments  edged  with  the  same  colour.    Very  novel  and  promising. 

Auricula's  Oog, — Single  blue.  Deep  violet  blue,  with  conspicuous  white  eye. 
Novel  and  attractive ;  small  spike,  but  very  promising. 

Orion. — Single  blue.  Colour  darker  than  the  foregoing,  which  it  much  re- 
sembles at  first  sight,  also  having  a  glossy  plum-coloured  hue  suflused  over  tke 
violet  purple  of  the  flower ;  bells  large  and  well  formed.     Novel  and  fine. 

AmoicPs  Princen.  —  Single  red.  One  of  the  mauve-coloured  varieties, 
having  a  pleasing  tint,  but  the  spike  small  as  shown. 

TWrd,  Mr.  W.  Young,  gardener  to  R.  Barclay,  Esq.,  West  Hill  House, 
Highgate,  with — 

Mary, — Single  white.  A  good  variety  in  the  way  of  Queen  of  the  Nether- 
lands, but  the  bells  not  so  large,  or  the  petals  so  long  as  the  last-named ;  bells 
pure  waxy  white,  and  very  stout ;  close  spike. 

Annis  Lisle. — Single  red.  A  bright  red  flower,  by  no  means  new,  but 
very  showy ;  medium  spike. 

La  GaieU. — Single  red.  Pale  blush,  with  bright  carmine  stripes,  and  with 
an  indifferent  spike.    Disqualified  by  the  Judges  as  being  "  out  ot  date." 

Omphale. — Siogle  white.  Pale  blush ;  large  bells ;  petals  long  and  very 
pointed.     Very  indifferent  as  shown. 

General  Pelissier. — Single  blue.  A  pale  flower,  of  the  colour  of  Grand 
Liks ;  the  bells  smaller  than  the  last-named.  Foliage  short  and  sti£^  and  spike 
good. 

Sir  E.  Landseer. — Single  red.  Mauve,  with  a  dark  stripe  up  each  seg- 
ment of  the  bells ;  good  close  spike. 

It  is  due  to  Mr.  W.  Paul's  wonderful  group  of  twenty-four  varieties,  which 
was  awarded  the  first  prize,  that  a  tribute  should  be  borne  here  to  their  incom- 
parable quality.  Steadily  but  surely  has  he  won  his  way  to  the  highest  posi- 
tion that  can  be  obtained  in  a  season.  It  may  be  anticipated  that  the  *'  tug  of 
war  "  will  be  desperate  in  the  spring  of  1867,  as  Mr.  Ci^tbush  will  no  doubt  do 
his  very  utmost  to  dislodge  his  successM  rival  from  the  "  citadel  of  success." 

Qtto. 

ON  THE  CULTUBE  OF  THE  GENTJS  AMARYLLIS. 

*'  Of  all  the  genera  of  hothouse  bulbs  that  are  cultivated  in  our  gardens, 
none  can  vie  with  the  beautiful  genus  Amaryllis,  of  which  there  are  now 
numerous  species,  and  also  a  great  number  of  hybrid  or  mole  productions  ix. 
our  collections,  some  one  <x  other  of  which  are  producing  their  splouiia 
flowers  all  the  year  through."  So  wrote  Mr.  Robert  Sweet  forty  years  ago. 
There  are  few  who  will  deny  the  justice  of  Mr.  Sweet's  remarks.  Some  of  die 
best  hybrids  are  very  beautiful ;  and  their  utility  for  conservatory  and  in-door 
embellishment  is  such  as  to  give  them  a  very  high  place  among  decosatiTe 
plants.  They  are  very  easily  cultivated,  and  b^  a  little  management  a  suoees- 
tvm  of  bkwm  may  be  had  all  the  year  ibrough.  A  very  large  quantity  of  bulbs 
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ig  not  necessary  for  this  porpose,  if  attention  be  paid  to  their  period  of  rest  and 
of  growth,  resting  only  a  portion  of  the  bnlbs  at  one  time. 

The  great  art  in  cmtiTating  these,  and  all  other  bulbs,  is  to  procure  healthy 
vigorous  leaves,  as  on  these  depends  the  quantity  of  nutritive  matter  prepared 
and  deposited  in  the  bulb,  and  consequently  its  ability  to  flower  in  the  follow- 
ing season.  Bulbous  roots  increase  in  size,  and  proceed  in  acquiring  power 
to  produce  blossoms,  only  during  the  periods  in  which  they  have  leaves,  and  in 
which  such  leaves  are  exposed  to  light ;  and  these  organs  always  operate  most 
efficiently  when  they  are  young,  and  have  just  attaint  their  full  growth.  The 
number  and  size  of  the  flowers  will  depend  on  the  organised  matter  stored  up 
in  the  bulb,  which  is  a  magazine  that  contains  all  the  nutritive  matter  collected 
firom  the  leaves. 

During  the  period  of  rest,  which  should  average  about  three  months  of  the 
year,  the  bulbs  should  be  kept  quite  dry.  They  should  be  kept  in  the  pots, 
not  shaken  out  as  they  formerly  used  to  be,  on  a  dry  shelf  in  the  stove.  That 
portion  of  the  bulbs  rested  during  the  months  of  August,  September,  and 
October,  should  be  started  into  growth  in  November ;  that  portion  rested 
during  October,  November,  and  December,  should  be  started  in  January ;  and 
that  portion  of  bulbs  rested  during  November,  December,  and  January,  should 
be  started  in  Februaiy  or  March.  With  a  little  care  and  attention  a  succes- 
sion of  these  beautiful  flowers  will  by  this  means  be  secured  during  the  whole 
of  the  winter,  spring,  and  early  part  of  summer. 

To  start  the  bulbs  into  growth,  all  that  is  required  is  merely  to  place  them 
near  the  light,  in  a  little  higher  temperature  than  that  in  which  they  have  been 
kept,  and  to  give  them  a  g^)d  watering.  After  this,  they  should  have  no  more 
water  until  the  scapes  and  leaves  begin  to  grow,  when  they  will  require  regular 
attention  in  watering.  If  the  bulbs  contain  abundance  of  nutritive  matter, 
they* will  only  require  a  little  heat  and  water,  with  exposure  to  light,  to  pro- 
duce their  flowers. 

As  soon  as  the  flowers  are  fully  expanded,  the  plants  should  be  removed  to 
the  conservatory,  or  drawing-room,  if  required  for  thaf  purpose.  If,  however, 
seed  be  wanted,  the  plants  should  not  be  removed  from  the  stove,  where  a  night 
temperature  of  from  55^  to  60^  should  be  maintained.  They  will  then  ripen 
seed  freely,  if  artificial  fecundation  has  been  attended  to,  either  by  means  of 
their  own  pollen,  or  with  that  of  some  other  species  or  variety.  After  they 
have  done  flowering,  they  should  be  potted,  if  they  require  a  larger  pot,  no 
matter  what  may  be  the  time  of  year,  as  the  leaves  are  then  in  healthy  action. 

The  most  suitable  soil  is  a  good  yellow  loam,  with  a  little  coaiye  sand  mixed 
with  it.  In  potting,  the  greatest  care  must  be  taken  not  to  break  the  roots  or 
injure  the  ball ;  a  little  of  the  loose  soil  on  the  surface  should  only  be  removed. 
When  potted,  they  should  have  a  good  watering ;  they  should  then  be  placed 
in  a  good  heat,  be  fully  exposed  to  the  light,  and  be  carefully  watered  when 
necessary.  Every  attention  must  be  given  them  as  long  as  the  leaves  are  in 
a  healthy  active  state ;  a  good  heat,  abundance  of  light,  air  in  mild  weather, 
and  water  when  necessary,  are  the  chief  things  required. 

When  the  leaves  naturally  show  symptoms  of  ripeness  or  decay,  water  must 
be  gradually  withheld ;  and  when  they  are  completely  decayed,  the  pots  should 
be  placed  in  some  dry,  moderately  warm,  situation— on  a  back  shelf  in  the  coolest 
part  of  the  stove,  or  in  any  place  where  the  bulbs  and  roots  are  not  liable  to 
suffer  from  damp. 

They  are  increased  by  offsets  from  the  flowering  bulb.  These  may  be  taken 
off  at  any  time,  and  potted  into  small  pots,  then  plunged  in  a  hotbed-frame 
near  the  glass ;  they  should  have  air  at  all  favourable  opportunities,  and  be 
properly  watered.    As  soon  as  the  pots  begin  to  be  filled  with  roots,  a  shift 
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should  be  given  into  a  larger  size,  and  again  plunge  them  in  a  hotbed-fraiM. 
Under  this  treatment  the  plants  will  soon  make  flowering  bulbs. 

Seeds  of  the  AmarylUs,  as  well  as  of  most  other  bulbs,  should  be  sown  as 
soon  as  ripe.  They  should  be  sown  in  pans  or  pots,  and  plunged  in  a  hotbed. 
When  the  young  plants  are  sufficiently  high,  they  should  be  potted  off,  either 
singly  in  small  pots,  or  several  in  large  pots.  They  ought  to  be  again  plunged 
in  a  hotbed,  and  be  attended  to  as  regains  watering  and  air.  As  soon  as  their 
pots  are  filled  with  roots,  shift  them  into  larger  ones,  giving  them  three  or  four 
shifts  in  the  course  of  the  season ;  they  will  then  grow  rapidly,  and  many  of 
them  will  flower  at  twelve  months  old.  After  that,  Uiey  should  have  the  same 
treatment  as  flowering  bulbs. 

The  late  Mr.  Mayes,  of  the  Bristol  Nurseries,  who  had  been  a  pupil  of 
Sweet,  was  an  enthusiastic  grower,  and  a  very  successful  hybridiser  of  the 
Amaryllis  family,  he  having  raised  some  of  our  best  hybrids. 

The  following  list  includes  some  of  the  best  varieties  in  cultivation : — 


aulica  platypetala 
Ackermani 

Johnaoni 

pulchemma 

striate 

Anadne 

auperba 

Belliflsime 

Jerdom 

brasiliendB 

inaignia 

Gaidinal 

intennixta 

Cleopatra 

anguate 

delicata 

lineate 

Diomeda 


xgnesceziB 
Stourton. 


magniflca 
majeatica 


marginate 

conapicua 

Tenuate 
znirabiHa 
Miranda 
Novelty 
obacura 
optima 
picte 

rrinoeaae  de  Ligne 
paittacina 


Prince  of  Orange 

pulcherrima 

radiate 

reticulate 

refulgena 

aanguinea 

apectebilia 

Sweetii 

vittete 

pallida 

auperba 

M.  Sat7i». 


REMARKS  ON  FRUIT  TREE  CULTURE.— No.  8. 

The  tendency  to  vertical  growth,  on  which  I  remarked  in  my  last,  has  led 
to  the  adoption  of  various  modes  of  training  fruit  trees  against  walls,  many  of 
which  are  especially  designed  for  the  purpose  of  counteracting  that  tendency,  so 
as  to  induce  a  fruitful  habit  of  growth,  and  for  the  avoidance  of  too  much  mani- 

Sulation  with  the  knife.  Several  of  these  modes  which  were  adopted  in  other 
ays  were  simply  ridiculous,  because  complicated,  and  in  some  cases  almost 
impossible  to  be  carried  out  in  anything  like  a  reasonable  time ;  but  the  point 
started  from,  and  on  which  all  the  operations  were  based,  was  that  which  we 
are  accustomed  to  call  the  horizontal  mode,  which  consisted  of  a  central  stem 
growing  upright,  from  which  the  branches  were  all  trained  at  right  angles. 
This,  to  a  certain  extent,  has  sometimes  been  attended  with  a  successful 
result  for  a  time ;  but  as  the  operators  never  went  to  the  root  of  the  matter,  by 
cutting  off  the  supply  through  the  roots,  they  could  not  in  time  prevent  the 
tendency  to  produce  vigorous  and  unfruitful  wood,  particularly  towards  the 
centre,  thereby  often  inducing^remature  decay  in  the  fruit-bearing  horizontal 
branches;  and  therefore  no  advantage  whatever  was  gained  over  the  much 
more  natural  and  symmetrical  mode  of  training  all  the  branches  from  one 
common  centre,  or,  in  other  words,  that  which  is  usually  called  &n  training. 

I  consider  that  all  distorted  and  unnatural  modes  of  training  are  more  or 
less  dangerous  according  as  they  approach  nearer  to,  or  divei^e  farther  frt>m9 
the  natural  tendency  of  growth ;  and  besides,  we  can  put  so  many  restrictions 
on  growth,  that  there  is,  in  fact,  no  need  to  resort  to  distorted  modes  of 
training.  The  mode  of  training  out  trees  in  the  shape  of  a  fan  embraces  all 
the  advantages  which  are  required  from  any  system  of  training,  and  is  appli- 
cable to  all  fruit  trees,  except  perhaps  Pears,  which,  from  their  extreme  vigour 
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•ad  mode  of  growth,  are  oertainly  modi  move  aaeiiageable  under  the  horinmtal 
mode  than  any  other,  provided  root-proning  u  properly  attended  to.  All  stone 
fruits,  kowever,  ought  most  certainly  to  be  trained  on  the  fim  system,  if  the 
proper  care  and  attention  can  be  bei^wed  npon  them  to  prevent  them  from 
nmning  into  a  vigorous  woody  growth.  Where,  however,  time  and  labour  are 
short,  I  will  not  say  but  that  a  greater  degree  of  neatness  may  be  attained,  with 
less  trouble,  by  the  horizontal  mode  than  the  fitn ;  but  even  this  is  only  true  of 
FlumSy  since  Apricots,  Peaches,  and  Cherries  are  very  much  better  under  any 
eircumstanoes  when  trained  fan-shape. 

The  Peach  being  one  of  the  earliest  trees  requiring  attention,  and  also  one 
to  which  the  fan  system  of  training  is  peculiarly  applicable,  I  will  now  en- 
deavour to  give  a  plain  and  practical  detail  of  the  metiiod  to  be  followed  out  in 
order  to  secure  a  healthy  and  fruitful  development  of  growth  coupled  with  a 
symmetrical  shape.  Thus,  supposing  a  young  tree  to  have  been  planted  at  the 
proper  season,  and  also  to  have  been  specially  selected,  or  previously  prepared, 
with  a  view  to  equalising  the  growth  of  the  shoots  so  that  none  shall  pre- 
dominate in  strength,  it  ought  to  possess  eight  shoots,  each  of  about  the  same 
length  and  strength,  and  this  will  form  a  very  good  foundation  to  start  from. 
There  will  be  no  need  to  head  them  back  closely,  as  is  too  commonly  necessary 
when  trees  are  planted  late  ;  but  they  may  be  left  at  about  18  inches  in  length, 
rather  more  or  less,  according  to  the  size  and  strength  of  the  wood,  and  tben 
trained  out  equally  in  radiatmg  lines  from  the  centre,  taking  care,  however,  to 
leave  the  centre  well  open. 

The  height  of  the  wall  will  form  a  very  good  criterion  whereby  to  determine 
if  it  will  be  best  to  plant  dwarfs  or  standards.  If  the  wall  is  low,  say  8  or 
9  feet,  then  dwarf  trees  only  ought  to  be  planted ;  but  if  of  the  height  of  12  or 
14  feet,  then  the  width  between  the  dwarfs  may  be  increased,  and  standards 
planted  in  the  centre  between  each  two ;  and  the  training  of  these  may  partake 
of  the  star  shape — that  is,  the  lowest  branches  may  be  trained  downwards. 
These  trees  should  have  at  least  ten  good  shoots  to  start  with ;  the  lowest, 
however,  should  be  shortened  to  about  a  £x>t,  and  the  highest  to  18  inches 
or  so. 

Previously  to  trainin|^-in,  the  shoots  should  be  dressed  over,  whilst  in  a 
dormant  state,  with  a  solution  of  Gishurst  compound,  to  which  may  be  added 
some  clay  and  flowers  of  sulphur  to  give  it  a  thick  consistence,  as  I  think  that 
the  great  benefit  to  be  derived  from  this  kind  of  dressings  consists  in  their 
being  thick  enough  to  smother  and  plaster  up  both  eggs  and  insects.  This  will 
be  found  a  great  preventive  of  both  mildew  and  red  spider,  two  very  destructive 
enemies  to  a  healthy  development.  It  would  be  as  well  also  if  de  trees  could 
have  the  advantage  of  some  kind  of  temporary  protection  to  ward  off  the  evil 
eflects  caused  by  the  cold  temperature  so  often  prevalent  in  early  spring,  which 
is  too  often  the  cause  of  blistered  leaves — an  evil  so  destructive  to  the  eariy 
growth,  and  so  permanently  injurious  in  its  eflects,  that  every  (jlre  should  be 
exercised  to  counteract  it.  The  importance  oL  attention  to  this  point  will  be- 
come more  apparent,  when  we  consider  that  the  formation  both  of  healthy 
sound  wood  and  fruit-buds  depends  upon  the  perfect  development  of  the  leaves ; 
anything,  therefore,  which  interferes  with  their  deTelopment  must  be  regarded 
as  destructive.  I  believe,  myself^  that  this  particular  injury  is  caused  by  the 
rupture  of  the  vessels  through  the  action  of  a  low  temperature,  when  the  leaves 
are  in  a  very  young  and  tender  state,  the  injury,  however,  not  being  sufficient 
to  kill.  The  vitality  of  the  leaves  is  sufficient  to  attract  the  sap  when  it  begins 
to  flow  freely,  but  as  they  cannot  make  the  proper  use  of  it,  the  .result  is  that 
abnormal  condition  commonly  called  curl  or  blister ;  and,  therefore,  because 
these  injured  leaves  cannot  perform  their  functions,  the  operator  is  often  obliged 
to  cut  such  shoots  back,  for  the  chance  of  a  fresh  bud  breaking ;  or  else  to 
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depend  mainly  on  the  seeond  growth  for  furnishing  the  tree,  whkh  under  taw 

circumstanees  can  nerer  be  so  good  as  the  first  growth  is  when  well  developed. 

Redleaf.  Johk  Cox. 


ROYAL  HOBTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

The  Saturday  shows  are  becoming  quite  an  institution  in  their  way,  and 
are  very  interesting  indeed.  Small,  but  charming  groups  of  flowering  plants 
arc  produced  on  the  last  day  of  each  week ;  and  as  winter  is  now  fast^anging 
to  spring,  the  groups  become  larger  and  more  diversified.  Spring-flowering 
bulbs  have  been  the  principal  things  exhibited,  and  among  them  were  the 
following  varieties  of  Crocus: — Lord  Wellington,  deep  violet,  edged  wi& 
white ;  small,  but  very  pretty.  Albion,  a  fine,  dark,  striped  variety.  La  Majes- 
teuse,  dark-striped ;  large,  and  very  fine.  Madame  Mioa,  a  very  beautiful  pale 
violet,  striped ;  very  free-bloomiog.  Comtesse  de  Momy,  striped,  but  so  fiuntly 
as  to  be  scarcely  diHtinguishable.  Parnassus,  another  pale-striped  flower,  with 
a  depth  of  colour  between  the  two  foregoing,  but  not  so  £ree-blooming.  Ghrand 
Conquerant,  pure  white,  edged  with  citron ;  a  novel  and  pretty  flower,  and 
very  fi:«e-blooming.  Mathflde,  small,  pure  white.  Golden  Yellow,  deep 
yellow.  Rhea  Sylvia,  a  medium-sized  pale-striped  flower ;  very  pretty.  Com- 
mandant, didl  pale  violet ;  too  dull  to  be  attractive.  Duke  of  Cumberland,  deep 
lilac,  with  stripes  of  purple,  and  tipped  with  white.  Sir  Walter  Scott,  a  fine 
striped  variety,  darker  than  La  Majesteuse.  Alexandrine,  lilac  and  violet 
ground  colour,  feathered  and  tipped  with  white ;  very  novel  and  pretty.  Elfrida, 
a  small  light-striped  variety,  but  remarkably  fi^. 

Of  Polyanthus  Narcissus,  the  following  have  been  exhibited : — Gloriosa,  large 
pure  white,  with  orange  cup,  rough  on  tibe  edges,  fine ;  one  of  the  best.  Soleil 
d'Or,  yellow,  with  orange  cups ;  showy.  Grand  Prime,  pale  lemon,  with  gold 
cup ;  and  also  the  white  variety  of  Grand  Primo,  with  bright  yellow  cup ;  large 
and  fine.  The  white  variety  of  Grand  Monarque  and  Grootvoorst,  which  are 
the  same  as  the  last-named.  Garibaldi,  same  as  Gloriosa.  States  General, 
white,  with  golden  cup ;  and  a  very  pale  sulphur  variety,  with  yellow  cup, 
under  the  same  name,  but  very  poor.  Miss  Nightingale,  white,  with  orange 
cup ;  small  as  shown.  Bazelman  Major,  lai^,  iniite,  with  deep  gold  cup ;  one 
of  the  very  best ;  differing  from  the  white  Grand  Prime  only  in  the  deeper 
colour  of  the  cup.  Sulphurea,  lemon,  vrith  golden  cup ;  also  small.  Lord 
Canning,  very  similar  to  the  foregoing,  flowers  rather  larger,  and  colour  of  the 
cup  deeper.  %ridal  Bouquet,  sulphur,  with  gold  cup ;  not  so  good  as  Soleil  d'Or, 
which  it  somewhat  resembles.  Bathurst,  pure  white,  with  bright  orange  cup ; 
very  good  and  showy.  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  pale  yellow,  with  deep  golden  cup ; 
more  showy  than  the  majority  of  flowers  of  this  ground  colour. 

A  few  Tulips  have  also  been  produced ;  but  a  more  extended  notice  of  these 
general  spring  favourites  shall  be  given  in  due  course. 

R.  D. 


THE  PITH  OF  TREES. 

SixcE  my  last  observations  in  these  pages  on  the  pith  of  trees  I  have  given 
further  attention  to  the  subject,  and  am  somewhat  surprised  that  so  liUle  is 
known  respecting  the  use  of  the  pith,  especially  when  so  much  has  been  said 
and  written  upon  the  theory  of  vegetation.  I  wish  also  to  remark,  that  if 
those  who  write  on  botany  and  natural  history  could  avoid,  as  far  as  possible, 
the  use  of  scientific  terms,  perhaps  their  writings  would  be  more  popular,  be- 
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cause  better  understood.  What  has  made  those  of  White  of  Selbome,  and  of 
the  late  Mr.  Waterton  so  much  relished  but  their  simplicity  ?  Neither  of  them 
used  words  such  as  HydrocharidaoesD,  and  CaryophyllaoeaD.  Perhaps  such  hard 
words  have  prevented  many  from  entering  upon  otherwise  so  interesting  studies. 
Howeyer,  I  know  of  no  one  who  has  tried  to  explain  the  use  of  the  pith  of 
plants,  therefore  what  I  have  stated,  and  now  state,  is  entirely  from  my  own 
observations. 

In  the  early  part  of  last  season  I  split  down  two  Elder  shoots  of  the  pre- 
vious year's  growth,  exposed  the  pith  m  one,  and  scooped  it  out  of  the  other ; 
both  produced  offiihoots  equally  strong.  I  have  the  same  also  to  observe  con- 
cerning a  third  shoot,  from  which  I  removed  the  pith  with  a  piece  of  wire ; 
but  still  more  remarkable,  I  found  the  same  results  in  green  or  tender  shoots 
of  Elder,  on  which  I  operated  in  the  same  way ;  with  these,  however,  I  had  to 
pinch  off  their  tender  tops  in  order  to  get  out  the  pith.  Now,  in  my  opinion, 
the  marrow  or  pith  in  such  is  a  store  of  food  or  juice  to  nourish  plants  beforo 
their  proper  sap  vessels  are  formed.  I  should  notice  that  buds  have  embryos 
of  pith,  and  that,  even  when  there  is  no  connection  between  them  and  that 
of  the  original  in  the  hearts  of  trees  and  branches,  except  by  the  sap  ela- 
borated from  the  leaves  of  the  young  shoots.  Therefore,  the  juices  of  plants 
nourish  or  produce  pith  as  blood  does  marrow  in  bones ;  but  it  is  only  found 
in  large  ones,  small  bones  are  supplied  with  the  £Eitty  matter  through  their 
pores.  I  should  state  that  the  hearts  of  some  plants  are  hollow ;  still  there  are 
traces  of  pith  in  them,  especially  at  the  joints,  and  their  buds  abound  with  it. 
Perhaps  the  pith  is  absorbed  with  age,  as  marrow  is  to  some  ezt^at  in  the 
bones  of  birds.  Bishop  Stanley,  when  speaking  of  the  bones  of  geese,  says 
that  the  marrow  **  does  not  entirely  disappear  till  about  the  end  of  the  fifth  or 
sixth  month."  Canes  and  such  plants  may  have  pith  between  the  sap  vessels 
in  their  hearts,  which  nourish  them  during  their  growth  or  age.  This  reminds 
me  of  having  seen  coloured  liquor  put  into  fresh-bored  holes  in  the  pith  or 
heartwood  of  trees,  in  the  hope  of  its  flowing  with  the  sap  and  thus  staining 
the  wood  :  but  the  operation  was  undertaken  in  opposition  to  the  fact  that  the 
flow  of  juices  is  only  in  the  acting  sap  vessels  between  the  outer  wood  and  inner 
bark,  and  those  were  not  only  severed  in  the  act  of  boring,  but  the  corks 
which  kept  in  the  liquid  deprived  it  of  any  chance  of  entering  them.  How- 
ever, some  of  the  wood  was  a  little  stained  both  below  and  above  the  holes ; 
but  had  no  connection  with  the  flow  of  the  sap,  the  stains  being  merely  like 
those  of  rust  from  a  nail  in  an  oak  plank. 

Cosse^  Park.  J.  Wightok. 


BEDDING  PELARGONIUMS. 

Hating  given  in  our  lost  volume  the  results  of  the  trial  of  bedding  Pelnr- 
goniums  at  Chiswick  in  1864,  as  embodied  in  the  valuable  report  of  Mr. 
Moore,  in  the  "  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,'*  we  now 
extract  from  the  same  publication  the  conclusions  arrived  at  in  the  past  year, 
not  only  as  regards  the  varieties  previously  experimented  with,  but  those  tried 
for  the  first  time. 

The  varieties  which  had  been  approved  in  previous  seasons  were  grown  in 
small  circular  beds,  each  filled  with  one  kind,  so  as  to  show  their  appearance 
when  planted  in  masses.  The  result  may  be  taken  as  a  general  guide  to  the 
fitness  of  the  respective  varieties  for  bedding-purposes  in  the  climate  of  London, 
in  soil  such  as  that  which  occurs  at  Chiswick,  and  in  a  hot  and  sultry  summer 
like  that  of  1865.  ^ 
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Of  the  plain-leaved  varieties  with  scarlet  flowers,  the  following,  which  had 
received  marks  indicating  the  highest  degree  of  merit,  were  confirmed  in  the 
position  which  had  been  previously  accorded  to  them — namely,  Eleanor, 
Faust,  Punch,  Trentham  Scarlet ;  and  Red  Dragon,  a  variety  with  very  deep 
scarlet  flowers,  remarkable  for  tiieir  rich  velvety  surface,  obtained  the  same 
number  of  marks.  A  grade  lower  was  placed  Achilles,  and  it  was  confirmed 
in  that  position. 

Of  cerise  or  rosy-scarlet  plain-leaved  sorts  Lady  Middleton  was  confirmed 
in  the  highest  place ;  and  Viceroy  in  the  second  rank. 

Of  rose-pinks  with  plain  leaves,  Christine  and  Rose  Queen  were  adjudged 
to  still  hold  the  first  rank. 

The  zonate-leaved  series  with  scarlet  flowers  yielded  the  following,  still  ad- 
judged to  be  of  the  first  rank  : — Adonis,  Attraction,  Clipper,  Garibaldi  (North), 
Martin  Gireau,  Victor  Emmanuel,  Vivid,  and  Volcano.  A  grade  lower  were 
placed  Comet,  Commissioner,  Cottage  Maid,  Emperor  of  the  French,  Harry 
Hieover,  Persian,  and  Rev.  Joshua  Dix. 

The  zonate-leaved  rosy-soarlet  or  cerise-flowered  series  afforded  of  first- 
class  sorts  the  following :  —  Hector,  Herald  of  Spring,  Mons.  Martin,  Roi 
d'ltalie,  and  Umpire.  To  this  list  of  first-class  sorts  was  added  Provost.  Those 
of  the  next  grade  of  merit  were  Bonnie  Dundee,  Cecilia,  Comte  de  Momy, 
Effective,  Fran9ois  Chardine,  Giralda,  and  Pink  Pearl. 

In  the  zonate  group,  with  salmon  or  flesh-coloured  flowers  St.  Fiacre  was 
confirmed  in  its  position ;  while  to  the  same  category  were  added  Faoty  and 
Rosamond ;  Souvenir  du  8  Juin  bein?  very  much  like  this  last.  A  second  posi- 
tion in  this  series  was  still  given  to  Prince  of  Hesse. 

In  the  zonate  group  with  white  flowers,  no  sort  was  foimd  to  be  superior  to 
Madame  Vaucher.  One  called  White  Perfection,  which  was  highly  approved 
last  year,  was  not  grown  this  season. 

Of  the  zonate  occulate  series,  those  with  white  or  whitish  flowers  and  a 
salmon-coloured  eye,  the  sorts  preferred  as  of  most  merit  were  Eugenie  Mezard 
and  Francois  Desbois.  Some  of  the  more  recent  varieties  of  this  group,  how- 
ever, possessed  much  promise. 

The  zonate  series,  with  rose-pink  flowers,  was  represented  among  first-class 
sorts  by  Rose  Rendatler  and  Eve ;  and  amongst  those  of  the  second  rank  by 
Amy  and  Minnie.  Some  very  fine  varieties  in  this  group  were,  however,  dis- 
covered amongst  the  new  sorts. 

Of  the  marbled-leaved  zonate  sorts,  the  highest  position  was  still  held  by 
Sheen  Rival. 

The  Nosegay  series,  in  so  far  as  the  older  varieties  were  concerned,  pre- 
sented nothing  superior  to  Cybister  and  Stella ;  while  in  the  group  which  had 
received  the  second  position,  the  only  one  which  was  again  approved  was 
Magenta. 

The  silver  variegated-leaved  series  presented  several  sorts,  to  which  the 
highest  position  was  again  accorded.  In  the  group  with  zonate  and  white- 
margined  leaves,  there  were  :— Argus,  Countess  of  Warwick,  and  Picturatum. 
Silver  Chain  was  raised  to  the  first  class,  and  JuHa  was  retained  in  the  second 
class ;  while  of  those  with  white-margined  leaves,  not  zonate,  the  highest 
position  was  allotted  to  Alma,  Bijou,  Jane,  and  Queen  of  Queens,  Mrs.  Lennox 
being  raised  to  this  rank ;  and  of  those  with  creamy-margined  leaves  Flower 
of  Spring  stood  as  a  first-class  sort.  Venus  was  raised  to  the  same  rank,  and 
Meteor  was  retained  in  the  second  rank. 

The  golden  varieg;ated-leaved  series  is  less  extensive  than  the  silver.  In 
the  zonate  and  margmate  group,  the  first  rank  was  conferred  again  in  the  case 
of  Mrs.  Pollock  and  Sunset.     In  the  marginate,  not  zonate,  set,  Cloth  of  Gold, 
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Goldoi  Chaiiu  and  Ooldm  Fleece,  were  Berenlly  confirmed  as  fiiflt-clasa  sorts ; 
and  Qolden  Harkaway  was  kept  in  the  second  rank*  In  the  group  with  the 
leaves  wholly  yellow  General  Longstreet  was  raised  to  the  first  rank. 

Amongst  the  novelties  very  few  decisions  could  be  arrived  at;  but  the 
fidlowing  were  sufficiently  developed ;  the  most  approved  sorts  being  indicated 
by  an  asterisk  (♦),  and  the  next  grade  by  an  obelisk  (f ) : — 

Alexandra  *  (W.  Paul). — A  darkly  zonate-leaved  Hybrid  Nosegay,  of  free 
habit,  and  effective  in  colour,  having  *a  deeper  tint  of  rose  than  Amy  Hogg. 
The  flowers  are  crimson  in  the  upper  part,  and  deep  m^enta  below,  producing 
a  pleasing  play  of  colour. 

Amif  Hogg  ♦  (W.  Paul). — ^A  vigorous-growing  Hybrid  Nosegay,  with 
slightly  zonate-leaves,  and  very  large  trusses  of  flowers  standing  up  above  them^ 
the  flowers  uniformly  of  a  bright  purplish  rose  colour. 

BeaUm'9  Indian  Yellow  •  (W.  Paul). — ^A  free-growing  Hybrid  Nosegay, 
with  zonate  leaves,  the  flowers  of  a  novel  orange-scarlet  tint,  and  having  a  glow 
of  yellow  when  newly  opened.     A  very  effective  variety. 

Beaute  des  Surhnes  *  (Salter,  LeeV — A  beautiful  zoned-leaved  sort,  with 
large  and  finely-shaped  rosy-pink  flowers. 

Beauty  of  Oulton  *  (Wills). — ^A  very  finely  marked  and  effective  variety, 
with  leaves  of  a  tolerably  even  roundish  outline,  and  of  a  yellow-green  colour, 
marked  with  a  very  distinct  zone  of  rich  chocolate  brown.  It  was  quite  an 
acquisition. 

Duchess  *  (W.  Paul). — A  free-flowering  and  dwarfish  variety,  producing 
large  globular  trusses  of  soft  rosy-lake  flowers  of  good  form.  It  is  one  of  the 
Hybrid  Nosegay  race. 

Forester  •  (Carter  &  Co.). — A  compact-habited  and  very  telling  sort,  with 
green  rounded  leaves  marked  with  a  very  dark  broad  zone,  and  rosy  flowers  of 
excellent  shape. 

Gaiety  *  (Wills). — A  handsome-leaved  sort  with  golden-tinted  leaves  marked 
with  a  bronze-coloured  vandyked  zone  ;  flowers  scarlet. 

Glounoorm  •  (W.  Paul). — A  Hybrid  Nosegay  of  novel  and  pleasing  character 
and  compact  habit,  the  upper  part  of  the  flowers  being  of  a  glowing  scarlet,  the 
lower  magenta  flushed  with  crimson,  the  trusses  erect  and  abundant. 

Golden  Queen  f  (Wills). — Dwarf  habit,  with  golden  leaves. 

Little  Treasure  ♦  (Saltmarsh). — Of  very  dwarf  habit,  with  small  zonate 
leaves,  and  very  bright  scarlet  flowers.     An  effective  dwarf  variety. 

Luna  *  (Saltmarsh). — A  very  rich  and  effective  sort,  with  yellow  leaves, 
marked  with  a  bright  chocolate-brown  zone  ;  the  flowers  scarlet. 

Madame  W.  Pfitzer  *  (E.  G.  Henderson  &  Son). — A  very  inferior  variety  of 
the  occulate  series,  with  zoned  leaves,  and  well-formed  flowers,  white,  with  a 
deep  red  eye.  A  plant  undistinguisbable  from  this  was  received  from  Messrs. 
F.  &  A.  Smith,  under  the  name  of  Rosebud. 

Mons,  G.  Natchet  *  (G,  Smith). — A  dwarf  vigorous -habited  variety,  with 
darkly  zonate  leaves,  and  ample  trusses  of  finely-shaped  bright  scarlet  flowers. 
It  is  also  a  g:ood  pot-plant. 

Mons,  Barri  *  (Lee). — A  dark-zoned  round-leaved  sort,  with  salmon- 
eoloured  flowers,  paler  at  the  edges,  the  flowers  thrown  well  up. 

Pink  Beauty  *  (Williams). — ^This  has  zonate  leaves,  and  very  much  re- 
sembles Beaute  des  Suresnes. 

Tinioret\  (Van  Houtte).— A  very  pretty  zonate-leaved  salmon  rose,  of  good 
form,  and  free-blooming  habit. 

Woodwardiana  ♦  (E.  G.  Hendereon  &  Son). — A  showy  variety,  with  the 
leaves  marked  with  a  faint  vandyked  zone,  the  flowers  salmony-carmine,  and  of 
fine  shape. 
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FRENCH  ASPARAGUS. 

*'  A  CoK STAirc  Reaueb  "  haying  requested  information  as  to  how  the  large 
Asparagus  seen  in  the  Parisian  markets  is  produced,  we  forwarded  his  com- 
municAtion  to  one  of  our  correspondents,  and  the  following  is  his  reply : — 

''  The  large  hlanched  Asparagus,  seen  in  the  Parisian  and  London  markets 
early  in  the  season,  and  which  commands  as  much  as  from  20s,  to  ZOs,  per 
bundle  in  London,  is  not  obtained  by  the  mode  of  forcing  usually  practised 
in  this  country — that  of  taking  up  the  roots  and  planting  them  in  frames 
heated  by  dung  linings  or  other  means ;  for  with  all  the  care  possible  the 
roots  of  Asparagus  cannot  be  disentangled  from  the  soil,  or  removed  from 
that  in  which  they  have  grown,  without  serious  detriment,  and  such  as  renders 
them  unfit  for  nourishing  such  heads  as  they  would  have  produced  in  their  un- 
disturbed state.  Attempts  to  do  this,  or  to  equal  the  splendid  forced  Asparagus 
obtained  from  France,  have  proved  in  vain. 

"  The  French  have  two  descriptions  of  forced  Asparagus :  one  is  termed 
Asperges  vertes^  or  gpreen  Asparagus  ;  the  other,  Asperses  blanches,  or  blanched 
Asparagus.  The  green  is  obtained  by  taking  up  the  roots  and  placing  them 
under  a  frame  on  a  hotbed;  but  this  mode  is  not  adopted  when  blanched 
Asparagus  is  the  object  in  view.  In  this  case  the  heat  is  taken  to  the  plants 
without  disturbing  them  ;  in  the  other  the  plants  are  removed  and  taken  to  the 
heat.  Heat  is  requisite  in  either  case,  but  its  results  as  regards  the  growth  of 
the  plants  are  not  the  same,  inasmuch  as  it  is  not  applied  under  equal  circum- 
stances, but,  on  the  contrary,  to  roots  in  their  entirety,  and  ready  to  act  with  full 
force  to  produce  a  vigorous  shoot,  able  to  push  through  a  considerable  thick- 
ness of  soil,  or  other  blanching  material,  before  it  comes  to  the  light :  hence 
the  giant  heads,  as  they  are  sometimes  termed,  of  blanched  Asparagus.  On 
the  other  hand,  when  the  roots  are  taken  up,  the  heat  may  be  adequate  to 
what  the  plant  may  require,  or  be,  indeed,  as  great  as  it  can  bear ;  but  instead 
of  acting  on  sound  roots,  it  has  to  act  on  such  as  are  bruised,  mutilated,  and  in 
a  great  measure  deprived  of  their  spongioles ;  from  such  plants,  smaller  shoots, 
grown  so  as  to  produce  green  Asparagus,  are  only  expected.  Many  prefer  the 
flavour  of  this  to  that  of  the  large  blanched  shoots,  and,  indeed,  in  the  tender 
green  state  there  is  more  of  the  Asparagus  flavour  than  in  the  blanched,  so  much 
80  that  it  is  said  French  cooks  boil  the  latter  in  water  in  which  Asparagus  has 
been  previously  boiled,  thus  communicating^  much  of  the  flavour  of  the  ^een 
to  the  blanched,  the  flne  appearance  of  which  renders  it  so  desirable. 

"  The  blanched  heads  may  be  produced  by  the  following  method : — ^The  plan- 
tation intended  for  forcing  is  disposed  in  beds  about  4  feet  4  inches  wide,  and 
on  these  four  rows  are  planted,  about  9  inches  apart  in  the  rows.  The  plants 
are  cultivated  for  three  years,  and  then  in  the  fourth  they  are  forced,  when^ 
being  well  established,  they  are  in  a  condition  to  produce  very  large  shoots. 
The  beds  are  2  feet  apart,  and  in  this  space  trenches  about  20  inches  or  2  feet 
deep  are  formed.  In  commencing  to  force,  frames  the  width  of  the  bed  are 
put  on,  and  the  trenches  are  filled  with  hot  dung  to  the  top  of  the  frames. 
The  frames  are  also  filled  with  hot  dung  till  such  time  as  the  shoots  begin  to 
reach  the  surface.  The  sashes  are  then  put  on  and  kept  close,  no  air  being 
given.  In  cold  nights  the  glass  is  covered  with  thick  straw  mats,  which  are 
warmer  than  Russian  mats.  The  linings  arc  turned  and  renewed  so  as  to 
maintain  a  temperature  of  from  60®  to  15^ ;  but  I  think  70®  is  quite  high 
enough.  The  forcing  is  commenced  in  November,  and  carried  on  succession  ally 
till  March.  After  being  forced,  the  same  plants  are  allowed  to  grow  one  ytar 
in  the  open  air  to  recover,  and  they  maj'  then  be  forced  again  in  the  next. 

*•  The  green  Asparagus  is  procured  from  hotbeds,  planted  in  preference  with 
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three-year-old  plants  taken  from  the  open  ground,  and  which  have  not  been 
previously  cut.  These  are  taken  up  carefully  and  packed  closely  on  the  hotbed, 
and  vegetable  mould  or  leaf  mould  introduced  amongst  them,  but  so  that  the 
buds  of  their  crowns  may  not  be  covered.  In  about  a  fortnight  after  the 
sashes  are  put  on  gprecn  and  tender  shoots  are  produced.  Thus,  by  following 
these  methods,  either  blanched  or  green  Asparagus  may  be  easily  obtained. 

C." 

['*  A  Constant  Reader  "  also  complains  of  his  Celery  being  much  injured  this 
season  by  wireworms,  and  asks  for  a  remedy.  Perhaps  some  of  our  corre- 
spondents will  state  their  experience  on  this  subject. — Ed.  F.  k  P.] 


ON  HERONS. 


Soke  years  ago  I  made  a  few  observations  upon  Herons  in  another 
periodical ;  but  since  then,  I  have  had  further  opportunities  of  observing  their 
habits.  Last  season  a  young  one  was  sent  me,  which  had  been  confined  only 
for  a  few  days.  On  his  prison  door  being  opened  he  flew  off,  and  I  thought 
he  would  have  preferred  his  liber^.  In  the  evening,  however,  he  came 
familiarly  up  to  me,  as  if  we  had  been  old  friends ;  and  after  having  gobbled 
up  some  fish,  he  took  possession  of  his  house,  and  was  quite  tame  during  the 
season :  indeed,  so  much  so,  that  he  followed  the  men  digging,  and  picked  up 
worms ;  these,  however,  he  soon  abandoned  at  the  sight  of  fish.  When  hard 
pressed  for  food,  he  greedily  swallowed  dead  birds,  mice,  frogs,  and  rats ;  but 
if  a  rat  was  large,  it  was  really  amusing  to  see  him  give  his  prey  a  good  soak- 
ing in  a  pail  of  water,  in  order  to  make  the  mouthful  slip  easily  down. 

As  with  the  Crane  family,  it  is  astonishing  the  quantity  of  food  which 
Herons  devour  ;  but  they  can  equally  well  endure  hunger  a  long  time.  When 
short  of  food,  I  fed  mine  on  garbage  from  the  hog  tub ;  and  this  led  me  to 
observe  some  traits  in  his  character.  When  I  brought  food  in  a  basket, 
sometimes  he  waited  for  me  at  the  garden  gate  ;  afterwards,  he  used  to  walk 
and  fly  before  me  when  I  took  up  the  basket,  and  wait  upon  the  top  of  the 
door  until  I  came  out ;  then,  after  gobbling  up  some  food,  he  flew  home  before 
me.  During  the  winter  nights  he  roosted  upon  the  garden  wall ;  but  his  habits, 
like  those  of  wild  ones,  led  him  to  wander  by  night,  especially  in  moonlight. 
When  I  held  up  a  rat  or  mouse,  and  called  ''  Franky,"  he  flew  to  me,  making 
a  chattering  noise.  He  was  also  fond  of  pecking  the  boys'  legs — ^in  fact,  some 
of  them,  like  the  hens,  were  afraid  of  him.  The  latter  bad  reason  to  be  so, 
for  he  sometimes  felled  one  of  their  chickens  at  a  stroke,  and  swallowed  it  at 
one  gulp.  Wild  Herons  used  to  pay  him  visits,  but  they  ended  only  in  short 
flights  and  screaming  noises,  until  the  breeding  season ;  then  he  left  me,  but 
came  back  at  the  end  of  that  season — ^not,  however,  so  tame  as  before — ^and 
soon  took  up  his  soKtary  abode  by  the  river. 

I  may  remark  that  Herons  pair  in  February,  congregate  in  colonies, 
and  make  nests  on  trees  somewhat  like  those  of  rooks,  but  larger,  and  not  so 
closely  built.  Each  nest  may  contain  four  or  five  eggs,  of  a  bluish  colour, 
varying  to  pale  green,  nearly  as  large  as  those  of  ducks.  As  Herons  can  squat 
down,  their  long  legs  are  no  hindrance  to  them  when  sitting  upon  their  eggs. 
During  the  breeding  time,  they  fly  both  early  and  late  to  large  moors  or  lakes, 
perhaps  sixteen  miles  off,  to  fish  for  their  craving  young.  Shortly  after  these 
can  fly,  the  colony  breaks  up,  and  disperses  to  lonely  places ;  and  the  Herons 
remain  singly,  or  in  twos  or  threes,  in  order  that  thev  may  better  obtain  food. 
This  law  of  Nature  prevails  amongst  other  birds  of  prey.     Kingfishers  lire 
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solitary,  except  when  breeding.  Afterwards  thej  are  very  pugnacious,  CTen  in 
captivi^,  and,  though  well  supplied  with  food,  they  will  kill  one  another; 
which  shows  they  are  still  governed  by  the  same  *'  wisely  ordained  instinct, 
that  each  may  find  its  own  separate  location  and  Qependance."  Herons,  how- 
ever, are  more  social,  and  are  attached  to  their  breeding  places,  which  they 
only  visit  early  in  spring.  Their  arrival  is  known  by  their  loud  clanking  noise* 
Perhaps  in  some  lonely  parts  of  the  country,  Herons  may  make  their  nests  in 
bushes,  or  on  the  ground.  If  my  memory  is  correct,  I  have  read  that  they  do 
so  in  the  Orkney  Islands,  at  least,  round  the  stump  of  an  old  dwarf  tree,  on 
which  the  colony  build. 

In  former  days.  Herons  were  considered  a  dainty  dish  ;  and  perhaps  they 
are  still  on  the  *'  Qame  List."  I  once  had  a  dish  of  young  ones  cooked,  but 
soon  found  that  I  might  eat  them  myself ;  some  said  they  smelt  rank,  others  that 
they  tasted  fishy.  In  connection  with  this  subject,  I  may  mention  that  there 
is  a  belief,  especially  in  the  north,  that  Herons  have  only  one  gut,  and  that 
live  eels  pass  through  them ;  and,  also,  that  they  allure  or  attract  fishes  by 
their  feet.  The  first  is  founded  on  the  fact  of  Herons  dropping  eels  from  their 
beaks  when  suddenly  alarmed ;  as  to  the  other,  there  seems  to  be  no  peculiar 
smell  in  Herons'  feet.  The  truth  is,  when  one  is  seen  standing  motionless 
knee-deep  in  water,  he  is  eagerly  watching  a  "  blow  hole  "  of  an  eel,  as  a 
dog  does  a  rat's  hole,  and  as  soon  as  the  prey  puts  out  its  head,  down  goes  the 
serrated  beak  upon  it.  Formerly  anglers  used  to  rub  their  bait  with  oil  from 
Herons'  feet,  and  even  carried  a  Heron's  foot  in  their  pockets  to  ensure  suc- 
cess :  and  it  is  said  the  notion  still  prevails  among  the  people  in  the  Feroe 
Islands. 

During  severe  winters,  when  rivers  and  lakes  are  frozen.  Herons  must  be 
hard  pressed  for  food.  A  friend  told  me  that  he  shot  one  in  such  weather,  and 
found  a  snipe  in  its  stomach.  Perhaps  the  snipe  was  at  some  unfrozen  spring 
in  search  of  food,  and  unluckily  for  him,  the  Heron  came  to  it  on  the  same 
errand,  and  snapped  him  up.  I  may  further  mention  that  the  late  Dr.  Neil,  of 
Edinburgh,  in  reply  to  some  of  my  inquiries  respecting  Herons,  stated  that  he 
observed  one  of  his  Herons  fell,  at  one  stroke  of  his  beak,  a  rat  which  was 
busy  stealing  a  portion  of  his  food. 

A  writer,  I  think  Mudie,  relates  a  still  more  dexterous  feat  of  Herons.  He 
observes,  that  when  an  eagle  hovers  above  one  in  the  air,  the  Heron  puts  his 
neck  under  his  wing,  and  thrusts  up  his  beak,  keeping  a  keen  eye  upon  the 
enemy,  and  as  soon  as  he  descends,  he  is  impaled  upon  it,  and  is  hurled  down 
dead  or  mortally  wounded ;  while  the  Heron  flies  on  his  way.  I  consider  this, 
however,  to  be  a  mere  fanciful  story,  for  I  doubt  if  a  Heron  can  balance  him- 
self like  a  kite  floating  in  the  air,  with  legs  long  beyond  the  tail,  and  neck  tucked 
under  his  wing. 

CoBuy  Park,  J.  Wiohton. 


NEW  BOOKS. 

7%6  Treasury  of  Botany :  a  Popular  Dictionary  of  the  Vegetable  Kingdom. 
Edited  by  John  Lindley,  Ph.D.,  r.R.S.,  and  Thomas  Moobe,  F.L.S., 
Assisted  by  Numerous  Contributors.     London  :  Longmans,  Green,  &  Ck>. 

This  consists  of  two  volumes,  of  in  all  upwards  of  1250  closely-printed 
pages,  copiously  illustrated  with  wood  engravings  from  drawings  by  Mr.  Fitch ; 
and,  in  addition,  there  are  twenty  beautiful  plates  on  steel,  giving  representa- 
tions of  the  aspects  of  vegetation  in  various  parts  of  the  world.  The  work 
comprises  such  a  vast  amount  of  information  on  plants  and  their  uses,  derived 
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from  the  most  reliable  souroes,  that  it  cannot  fail  to  be  laTaloable  to  the  geneial 
reader  ai  a  work  of  reference,  and  useftil  to  the  student  as  well.  The  vegetable 
products  used  in  the  arts  and  manufactures  of  this  country  are  so  diverse  in 
their  character,  and  imported  from  such  distant  parts  of  the  world,  that  infor- 
mation is  often  sought,  and  sought  in  vain,  as  to  their  origin  and  uses ;  and 
not  unfrequently  those  even  who  import  or  employ  a  particular  article  know 
that  it  comes  from  a  certain  place,  and  is  used  for  a  particular  purpose,  but 
nothing  of  the  plant  from  which  it  is  derived.  By  those,  however,  who  are 
denrous  of  further  information,  not  the  imperfect  or  even  inaccurate  informa- 
tion too  frequent  in  popular  works,  it  will  be  found  in  the  pages  of  the 
**  Treasury  of  Botany,*'  for  there  nearly  every  plant  of  economiod  interest  is 
noticed  at  some  length,  and  even  comparatively  obscure  genera  receive  a 
share  of  attention.  The  scope  of  the  work  will  be  best  understood  from  the 
prefrce,  which  states  that  the  object  "  was  to  bring  together,  into  die  form 
of  a  dictionary,  a  concise  account  of  all  the  plants  concerning  which  a  general 
reader  was  likely  to  seek  fbr  information ;  adding  thereto,  where  practicable, 
longer  notices  of  the  more  remarkable  species,  together  with  such  popular 
matter  as  would  give  interest  to  the  other^nrise  dry  technical  character  of 
generic  or  specific  descriptions."  The  plan  was  arranged  with  the  assistance 
of  Dr.  Lindley,  and  its  execution  was  superintended  by  him  as  far  as  the  letter 
C,  after  which,  owing  to  his  declining  health,  the  whole  task  of  supervision 
devolved  on  Mr.  Moore.  The  naiaes  of  the  contributors  of  the  several  articles 
are  well  known,  and  though,  of  course,  we  do  not  pretend  to  have  read  through 
a  work  of  such  extent,  we  have,  so  far  as  we  have  seen,  found  the  information 
trustworthy  and  the  style  pleasant.  The  descriptive  letterpress  of  the  illustra- 
tions of  the  aspects  of  vegetation  in  different  parts  of  the  world  is  contributed 
by  Dr.  Seemann ;  and  there  are,  besides,  a  useful  glossary  of  botanical  terms, 
and  a  list  of  the  English,  French,  and  local  names  of  plants. 

One  extract  will  serve  to  give  an  idea  of  the  information  afforded  under  each 
heading.  It  relates  to  the  genus  Agave,  respecting  which  the  erroneous 
popular  notion  prevails  that  one  of  the  species,  the  American  Aloe,  flowers  but 
once  in  a  hundred  years.  After  describing  the  characters  of  the  genus,  Mr. 
Moore  says  : —  • 

«  The  best  known  species,  A.  americana,  oommonly  called  the  American  Aloe,  affords  a 
veiy  good  illuBtration  of  the  fsonily.  This  species  is  almost  stemless—that  is  to  sav,  its  toft 
of  massive  leaves  is  seated  close  to  the  ground,  and  tJiey  spread  out  on  all  sides  so  as  to 
occupy  considerable  space.  These  leaves  are  very  thick  and  fleshy,  oonsisting  of  hard,  firm, 
pulpy  matter  intermixed  with  fibres ;  Uiey  are  from  3  to  6  feet  long,  foinijdied  with  hard 
spines,  both  along  the  maraiDS  and  at  the  point  These  leaves  are  very  durable,  continuing 
to  exist  for  many  years.  The  plants  are  lon^  in  arriying  at  a  mature  or  flowering  age ; 
mdeed,  so  slow  is  their  progress,  under  the  artificial  conditions  in  which  they  are  placed  in 
our  gardens,  as  to  have  led  to  a  popular  though  erroneous  notion  that  they  flower  once  only 
in  a  century.  In  reality  they  flower  but  once,  the  mature  condition  b^ng  attained  in  a 
longer  or  shorter  period,  ten  to  fifty  or  seventy  years  or  more,  according  to  the  accelerating 
or  retarding  infiuences  under  which  they  are  placed.  Having,  however,  acquired  f uU  growth, 
the  plant  produces  its  giant  flower-stem  from  the  centre  of  the  leaves,  after  which  it  perishes. 
New  plants  are  formed  around  the  base  of  the  old  one  in  the  form  of  suckers.  After  the 
first  appearance  of  tbe  stem,  it  grows  very  rapidly,  until  a  height  of  from  15  to  20  or  even 
40  feet  is  reached ;  and,  towards  the  tip,  a  multitude  of  synmietrioally-dispoBed  horizontal 
branches  are  produced,  at  the  ends  of  which  branches  are  crowded  the  numerous  erect 
yellowish  green  flowers,  by  which  a  sweetish  liquid  is  secreted.  The  flowering  plant  remains 
for  some  weeks  an  object  of  interest,  the  flowers  being  durable  and  TOoduced  in  succession. 

*^  The  American  Aloe  appears  to  have  been  first  introduced  to  jSurope  in  1661,  at  which 
date  it  is  recorded  as  being  in  the  possession  of  Ck>rtusiiB.  Parkinson,  in  1640,  relates  that  it  was 
first  brought  into  Spain,  and  finom  thence  ^nead  into  all  quarters,  but  is  silent  as  to  its  being 
in  England.  A  plant  fiowered  in  Paris  m  1663.  Mr.  Versprit,  of  Lambeth,  flowered  one, 
12  to  15  feet  high,  about  1696,  it  being  then  a  great  rarity.  Two  were  bloomed  at  Hampton 
Court  about  1714.    There  is  a  wood  engraving  extant  with  the  inscription  *Ahe  t 
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qua  SondsrkiMS  floruit,  1662.'  A  plant  flowered  at  Leipsio  in  1700.  Mr.  Gowell,  in  1729, 
flowered  one  at  his  garden  in  Hozton ;  and  this,  he  aaserta,  was  the  fint  seen  in  TgngimtMi^ 
the  others,  mentioned  aboye,  not  being  the  true  American  Aloe.  There  is  a  plate  of  this 
^anty  by  Eirkall,  in  mezzotinto,  dated  September  23, 1729.  Another  flowered  at  Eaton 
Hall,  in  1737 ;  a  plate  of  it,  engraved  by  Toms  from  a  drawing  by  Badeslade,  bearing  date 
November  of  that  year.  This  plant  opened  the  crown  for  flowering  on  June  5th ;  the  stem- 
bnd  appeared  on  the  16th,  and  grew  6  inches  arday  for  some  we^ ;  the  flower-brandies 
were  perfected  in  twelve  weeks,  and  then  it  stood  fbr  a  month  while  the  buds  were  forming ; 
the  number  of  flowers  was  about  1050.  Two  ^ants,  about  flfty  years  of  age,  flowered  at 
Hampton  Court  in  1743,  their  respective  heights  being  27  feet  and  24  feet.  The  flower-stems 
appeared  on  June  3rd,  were  in  perfection  in  the  middle  of  August,  and  continued  blooming 
ttil  the  middle  of  October.  A  plant  which  flowered  near  Carlsbad  in  1754  was  26  feet  hiafa, 
and  produced  twenty-eiffht  branches,  which  bore  above  3000  flowers.  Anothflr  flowered  at 
Leyden  in  1760,  and  a  taird  at  Friedricksberff,  in  Denmark,  22  foet  high,  with  nineteen 
branches,  and  more  than  4000  flowers.  The  tiulest  of  which  we  have  any  account,  was  one 
that  bloomed  in  the  King  of  Prussia's  garden,  and  this  reached  40  foet  in  height" 


A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Culture  of  the  Pine  Apple,  by  David  Thokson, 
Archerfleld  Gardens.     Blackwood  k  Sons,  Edinbui^h  and  London. 

Those  who  had  the  advantage  of  being  present  at  the  Edinburgh  Inter 
national  Show  in  September  last,  will  not  require  to  be  told  that  the  author  of 
this  work  is  a  most  successful  cultivator  of  that  which  has  been  called  the 
•*  king  of  fruits  ;"  and  there  are  but  few  who  do  not  know  Mr.  Thomson  as  a 
thoroughly  pr&ctical  writer  on  gaidening  subjects.  Accordingly  it  will  be 
foimd  that  in  this  treatise  plain  directions  are  given  as  to  the  mode  of  securing 
good  crops  of  Pine  Apples,  and  as  these  directions  are  the  experience  of  one 
who  has  been  very  successful  in  this  branch  of  fruit  culture,  they  may  fairly  be 
supposed  to  lead  to  a  like  result  in  the  case  of  those  who  properly  follow  them 
out. 

On  the  subject  of  pineries  Mr.  Thomson  says  : — 

''  For  summer  growth  I  would  give  the  preference  to  span-roofed  houses,  running  north 
and  south.  In  the  morning  and  afternoon  they  receive  the  Aill  sun,  and  for  a  period  in  the 
middle  of  the  day,  when  the  sun  is  in  his  meridian,  the  Pines  are,  in  such  houses,  partially 
shaded  from  the  scorching  rays  of  the  sun,  while  at  the  same  time  they  are  exposed  to  a 
great  diffusion  of  light.  Such  houses  are  decidedly  the  best  for  summer  growth ;  but,  for 
six  months  of  the  year,  they  do  not,  from  their  position,  embrace  so  much  direct  sunshine 
as  a  lean-to  house  facing  due  south.  Moreover,  from  the  greater  amount  of  glass  as  a 
radiating  surfece  in  span-roofed  hooses,  they  require  more  fire  heat  to  keep  up  the  tempera- 
ture. £l  these  respects  the  lean-to  gives  advantages  over  the  span-roofed  pmery  in  what- 
ever position  the  latter  is  placed.  For  starting  Pines  in  December  and  the  two  following 
months,  as  weU  as  for  swelling  off  fruit  during  winter  and  early  spring,  I  reoonunend  lean-to 
houses. 

*^  For  a  sucker-pit,  a  lean-to  pit  is  very  well  adapted,  as  the  young  plants  can  be  kept  near 
the  glass,  and  well  exposed  to  light.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  accommodation  which  I 
prefer  and  recommend  is  partly  ^>an-roofed  and  partly  lean-to. 

*'  In  the  formation  of  the  Pine  eround,  the  lean-to  or  early  houses  should  be  on  the 
north  of  the  space  selected,  so  that  me  back  wall  forms  the  shelter  from  the  north  which  is 
60  desirable ;  the  span-roofed  straeturea  to  stand  north  and  south,  or  at  right  angles  with  the 
early  lean-to  houses,  and  at  a  sufScient  distsnce  from  ihem  nut  to  obstruct  sunshine.  The 
early  house  would  thus  be  nearest  the  boiler  in  the  back  abed,  and  would  form  the  very  best 
shelter  to  the  span-roofed  or  succession-pits,  which  should  not  be  very  high.  I  am  aware, 
indeed,  from  experience,  that  such  houses  and  arrangements  are  not  absolutely  neoessary  for 
the  production  of  first-rate  Rnes ;  but  these  arrangements  afford  great  advantages  and  con- 
Tonience,  and  I  recommend  them  as  admirably  ada^ed  for  the  culture  of  this  noble  fhut. 

^  ^*  The  Pine  Apple  being  a  fruit  which  requires  a  high  temperature,  particularly  in  some 
ef  its  stages  of  growth,  there  should  be  a  good  command  of  heat  both  for  top  and  bottom. 
It  is  not  only  a  false  economy  to  stint  the  amount  of  pipes  employed,  but  a  larger  healing 
vurfiice  moderately  heated  is  much  more  conducive  to  the  health  of  plants  than  a  smaller 
matuse  kept  at  scorehing  heat.  I  therefore  recommend  a  liberal  amount  of  pipes  and  plenty 
of  boiler  power.  Besid^  this,  I  feel  fcdly  pereuaded,  from  my  experience  in  the  use  <x 
coverings  applied  to  the  glass,  that,  in  the  case  of  fhiit  Bw#ing  off  during  the  colder  months 
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of  the  year,  the  double  glazing  nov  diicaMed  in  the  gardening  preai  would  be  an  immenae 
advantjige.  A  hi^h  and  steady  temperature  ooold  be  mnch  more  easily  and  econ<»nically 
maintained,  and  without  a  pardied  atmosphere,  which  in  the  case  of  hard  forcing  in  winter 
requires  so  much  and  such  constant  counteracting. 

"^  I  have  a  decided  objection  to  flat-roofed  pineries.  They  are  darV,  and  very  productiye 
of  drip  in  winter,  both  conditi(ms  most  undesirable  in  the  culture  of  most  plants,  and  par^ 
ticularly  in  thai  of  the  Pine  Apple.  Ventilation  should  be  amply  provided  for  at  the  apex 
of  the  roof;  and,  particularly  in  frniting-houaes,  there  diould  also  be  yentilators  at  interytla 
along  the  front,  so  placed  as  to  cause  the  air  to  paes  inward  in  contact  with  the  hot-water 
pipes.  Front  ventilation  is  not  to  be  recommended  as  a  rule,  but  it  is  well  to  provide  for  it 
in  the  erection  of  pineries,  so  that  in  very  hot  calm  days  it  can  be  applied,  especially  in  the 
case  of  fruit  that  are  colouring. 

**  All  pineries  and  pits  uiould  be  provided  with  a  steadily  acting  steaming  apparatus, 
which  can  be  used  or  not  according  as  circumstances  demand.  An  open  gutter  rising  out  of 
the  flow-pipe  at  the  front  of  the  house,  into  which  the  water  on  its  way  ^m  the  boiler  flows 
and  passes  along  the  whole  length  of  the  house,  and  descending  into  the  return-pipe,  is  the 
best  means  of  keeping  up  a  st^y  supply  of  moisture  that  ever  I  have  tried.  This  can  be 
used  or  not,  at  the  seasons  when  moisture  is  required  or  not  required,  by  simply  corking  up  the 
^  pipes  through  which  the  water  flows  into  the  open  gutter.  The  pipes  should  also  be  so  arranged 
"^  that,  b^  means  of  stop-cocks,  the  bottom  heat  can  be  shut  on,  and  applied  and  regulated 
accordmg  to  the  amount  recommended  for  the  diflerent  stages  of  the  growth  of  the  Pine. 

*'  In  all  Pine-stoves  there  should  be  a  tank  into  which  to  conduct  the  rain  water  from 
the  roof,  and  passing  through  the  tank  a  coil  of  hot- water  pipe  to  warm  it." 
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Thb  year  1866  will  be  a  busy  one;  the 
horticultural  campai^haa  commenced  early ; 
already  two  spring  uiows  have  been  held  in 
London,  and  others  will  follow  in  quick  suc- 
cession throughout  the  summer,  at  the  Regent's 
Park,  Crystal  Palace,  and  Kensington ;  but 
the  great  event  of  the  season  will  be  the  In- 
ternational. The  progress  of  this  is  most 
g^tifying.  Fresh  assurances  of  support  con- 
tinue to  be  received,  as  well  as  substantial  ad- 
ditions to  the  funds  necessary  for  bringing  to 
a  successful  issue  this  great  undertaking, 
which  it  is  to  be  hoped  edl  will  assist  to  the 
best  of  their  ability.  Though  not  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Exhibition,  a  proposal  was  made 
at  a  meeting  of  gentlemen  interested  in  hor- 
ticulture, with  Mr.  W.  Paul  in  the  chair,  to 
hold  a  public  dinner  on  the  24th  of  May,  bo 
as  to  anord  those  visiting  the  Exhibition  an 
opportunity  of  meeting  together,  as  it  would 
be  impossible  for  all  to  do  at  the  banquet  at 
the  QiiildhaU.  The  proposition  was  cordiallv 
approved  of,  and  a  Sub-committee  appointed, 
with  Mr.  &.  Dean  as  their  Honorary  Secre- 
tary, to  carry  out  the  arrangemente. 

BOTAL  HOBTICULTURAL    SoCTBTY. — ^At   the 

first  Spring  Show,  which  took  place  on  the 
15th,  there  was  a  very  excellent  display, 
particularly  of  Hyacinths,  which  were  the 
speciality  of  the  occasion.  Other  spring  bulbs, 
however,  were  also  well  represented,  and  the 
Boses,  Bhododendrons,  and  other  forced 
greenhouse  plants  and  novelties  were  pro- 
duced in  good  force.  Of  the  new  Hyacinths 
an  account  is  given  in  another  page ;  but  the 
magnificent  spikes  of  those  shown  by  Mr. 
William  Paul,  of  Waltham  Crosslin  the  class 


for  eighteen,  cannot  pass  unnoticed.  The  sorts 
were  S.B.  King  of  the  Blues,  a  noble  spike, 
fully  justifying  the  anticipations  formed  of  it 
when  it  fint  came  out ;  Qrand  Lilas,  Charles 
Dickens,  and  Marie;  D.B.  Van  Speyk,  Gar- 
rick,  and  Laurens  Koster;  S.B.  Ghiribaldi, 
Von  Schiller,  Solfaterre,  Koh-i-Noor,  and 
Macaulay;  D.B.  Lord  Wellington;  white. 
Alba  Tn^-giniii^  and  Mont  Blanc;  black,  or 
nearly  so,  Feruck  Khan,  and  General  Have- 
lock;  and  Ida,  yellow.  It  is  impossible  to 
speak  too  highly  of  this  fine  collection,  for  the 
spikes  were  massive,  and  their  colours  most 
beautiful  and  fresh.  As  a  matter  of  course  a 
first  prize  was  awarded ;  the  second  went  to  , 
Messrs.  Cutbush,  whose  collection  also  con- 
tained many  fine  spikes ;  but  the  run  between 
the  two  great  competitors  was  not  so  close  as 
in  former  years.  Mr.  Kirtland,  Albion  Nur- 
series, Stoke  Newington,  came  in  third.  In 
the  amateurs*  classes  some  very  good  spikes 
were  shown  by  Mr.  Young,  geordener  to  B* 
Barclay,  Esq.,  Highgate,  and  Mr.  Bartlett,  of 
Hammersmith,  and  some  were  also  shown  in 
glasses.  A  fine  collection  of  120  pots,  which 
contributed  much  to  the  effect  of  the  Show, 
came  in  addition  from  Mr.  W.  Paul,  who  also 
exhibited  collections  of  Tulips,  Polyanthus 
Narcissus,  Crocuses,  and  Lilies  of  the  Valley, 
and  received  first  prizes  for  each.  Collections 
of  similar  subjects  also  came  from  Messrs. 
Cutbush  and  Mr.  Macintosh,  Hammersmith, 
among  nurserymen,  and  from  Mr.  Young  and 
Mr.  fiarUett  among  amateurs.  Of  Koses, 
beautiful  groups  were  shown  by  Mr.  W.  Paul 
and  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  forced  Bhododen- 
drons by  the  first-nAnod,  Messrs.  Cutbush  and 
Mr.  Young ;  and  there  was  a  good  display  of 
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miscellaneous  stoTe  and  greenhouse  plants 
from  Measrs.  Lee,  of  Hammenmitli.  A  few 
ereenhouse'Acacias  and  forced  shrubs  were  ex- 
Ebited  by  Messrs.  Cutbush  and  Mr.  Young, 
for  which  the  former  were  awarded  first  prizes ; 
some  small  Epacrises  were  also  sbown ;  and 
from  Mr.  Bull  came  several  handsome  yarie- 
ties  of  Aucuba  japonica,  some  of  which  were 
in  fruit,  and  a  numerous  collection  of  new 
and  rare  plants.  Some  fine  fruiting  Aucubas 
•were  also  sent  by  Messrs  Lee. 

At  the  Floral  Committee  on  the  20th,  first- 
class  certificates  were  awarded  to  Mr.  W. 
Paul's  nsw  Hyacinths,  Vunxbaak,  Sir  Heniy 
Hayelock,  and  Bird  of  Paradise,  and  to  his 
Black  Prince  Rose,  a  fine  deep  velvety  crim- 
son. Of  Orchids  there  was  a  good  dispay, 
and  several  special  certificates  were  awarded, 
and  among  Chinese  Primulas  there  were 
several  acquisitions,  which  have  been  noticed 
in  another  article.  Fruit  was  confined  to 
Black  Alicante,  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  and 
Lady  Downe's  Grapes,  of  which  Mr.  Tillyard, 
gardener  to  J.  Kelk,  Esq.,  M.P.,  exhibited  ex- 
cellent bunches  in  beautiful  condition. 

At  the  usual  fortnightly  meeting  Lord  H.  G. 
Lennox,  M.P.,  presided,  and  the  room  was 
crowded  with  visitors  anxious  to  see  the  blos- 
soms of  Amherstia  nobilis,  which  it  had  been 
notified  would  form  the  subject  of  a  lecture 
by  Mr.  Bateman.  These  came  from  Chats- 
worth,  where  the  plant  has  this  year  produced 
numerous  racemes  of  its  glorious  crimson 
blossoms ;  but  though  the  late  Duke  of  Devon- 
sMre,  a  great  enthusiast  in  gardening,  made 
it  the  object  of  a  special  mission,  and  Mr. 
Gibson,  now  the  Supmntendent  of  Battersea 
Park,  was  successful  in  introducing  the  first 
plant  of  it  into  this  country  in  1837,  it  did 
not  fiower  for  the  first  time  in  England  at 
Chatsworthfbut  at  Mrs.  Lawrence's,  at  Ealing 
Park.  Mr.  Bateman,  after  giving  some  in- 
stances  of  the  poisonous  properties  of  Andro> 
0  meda  floribundiG^  which  appear  not  to  be  suffi- 
ciently known,  and  commenting  on  the  vari- 
ous Orchids  shown  at  the  meeting,  gave  a 
history  of  the  discovery  and  introduction  of 
the  Amherstia.  He  ascribed  the  non-success 
in  flowering  it  at  Chatsworth  to  the  plant 
having  been  grown  in  a  kyanised  tub.  Mr. 
Bateman's  remarks  were  listened  to  with  much 
attention,  and  on  their  conclusion  it  was  sug- 
gested by  the  Chairman  that  it  would  be  a 
graceful  act  to  present  the  blossoms  to  Lady 
Hay  Williams,  the  daughter  of  the  Earl  of 
Amherst,  pftnly  in  whose  honour  it  was 
named.  Twenty-one  new  members  were 
elected,  and  seven  horticultural  societies  ad- 
mitted into  union.  With  reference  to  this,  it 
may  here  be  stated  that  the  Royal  Horticul- 
tural Society  now  offer  certain  privileges  to 
societies  admitted  into  union  with  it — viz., 
that  of  receiving  copies  of  the  "  Proceedings  " 
and  "  Journal,"  a  transferable  ticket  confer- 
ring certain  privileges  as  to  admission  to  the 
gaHens   at    Kensmgtoni*  and  purchase   of 


tickets ;  forty  orders  of  admission  to  Kensing- 
ton and  Chiswick ;  participation  in  the  ballot 
for  plants ;  a  share  of  the  seeds  and  cuttings 
distributed ;  and  the  rieht  of  exchanging  plants. 
It  has  also  been  decided  that  gardeners  may, 
on  application  to  the  Assistant  Secretary  at 
South  Kensington,  receive  the  Journal  of  the 
Society  at  one-half  the  charge  to  the  genial 
publia 

Royal  Botanic  Socirtt. — The  first  spring 
show  of  this  Society  was  held  on  the  17th, 
and  being  only  two  days  later  than  the  one  at 
Kensington,  was  in  a  great  measure  a  repeti- 
tion of  it.  It  was,  however,  a  very  effective 
display,  and  more  extensive  than  the  corre- 
sponding show  of  last  year.  In  Hyacinths 
Mr.  W.  Paul  walked  over  the  course  with  his 
fine  collections  already  noticed;  but  Mr. 
Davies,  of  Stanley  Nursery,  Old  Swan,  Liver- 
pool, had  a  set  of  twelve,  among  which  were 
some  very  good  spikes,  though  by  no  means 
equal  in  quality  to  the  splendid  ones  from  his 
more  succesaful  concurrent.  Tulips,  Polyan- 
thus Narcissus,  Lilies  of  the  Valley,  Crocu«€8, 
and  Rhododendrons  were  again  shown  in  great 
perfection  by  Mr.  "W.  Paul,  and  nice  collec- 
tions of  Cyclamens  came  from  Messrs.  E.  G. 
Henderson  and  Mr.  Wiggins,  of  Isleworth. 
Of  Roses,  two  groups,  the  one  firom  Mr.  W. 
Paul  and  the  other  from  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son, 
were  of  remarkable  beauty,  and  there  were 
also  some  boxes  of  excellent  cut  blooms,  as 
well  as  of  Camellias.  Stove  and  greenhouse 
plants,  both  fine-foliaged  and  flowering,  were 
in  tolerable  abundance,  there  being  exhibitions 
of  these  from  Mr.  Williams,  Messrs.  Lee,  and 
Mr.  Wheeler,  gardener  to  Sir  F.  Goldsmidt, 
Bart. ;  and  of  new  plants,  &c.,  Mr.  Bull  again 
contributed  an  extensive  collection.  Forced 
shrubs  and  Acacias  were  shown  bvMr.  Young, 
who  also  took  the  first  prize  for  Hyacinths  in 
the  amateurs'  class,  and  the  second  for  new 
Hyacinths ;  but  the  best  exhibition  of  this 
kind  consisted  of  a  dozen  plants  of  Deutzia 
gracilis  from  Mr.  Beeves,  of  the  Ladbrook 
Nursfry,  Netting  Hill.  They  were  in  six- 
inch  pots,  and  were  perfect  masses  of  bloom. 
Two  new  vai-ieties  of  Chinese  Primulas  from 
Messrs.  E.  G.  Henderson  made  their  appear- 
ance, and  both  appear  to  be  great  acquisitions ; 
one  was  called  Stewarti,  and  had  flowers  as 
large  as  a  five-shilling-picce,  white,  beauti- 
fully mottied  and  striped  with  purplish  crim- 
son'; the  other  was  named  Mrs.  Eyre  Crabbe, 
and  was  smaller  than  the  preceding,  but 
double,  and  the  white  groimd  suffused  with 
pink. 

Sanvitalia  PB0CUMBEN8.— Messrs.  Haage 
and  Schmidt,  of  Erfurt,  give,  in  arecentNumber 
of  the  '*  Hevue  Horticole, "  an  account  of  a 
double  variety  of  this  pretty  ^uTiiml^  and 
which  they  consider  one  of  the  most  valuable 
acquisitions  in  its  way  which  has  been  made 
for  some  years.  It  sprang  up  among  a  bed  of 
the  single  variety ;  and,  after  having  grown 
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H  for  two  yean,  Heasn.  Haage  &  Schmidt 
state  that  thedonble  flowers  are  bo  oonstantly 
leprodnced  that  not  more  than  10  per  cent 
Of  the  eeedfinga  oome  single.  The  doable 
variety  is  more  vigorous  thim  the  single,  and 
in  the  flowers  the  black  disk  of  the  latter  has 
entirely  disappeaied.  The  flowers  an  an  inch 
or  more  in  diameter,  doable  to  the  centre, 
and  of  a  aniform  bright  yellow.  It  is  stated 
that  they  are  of  lon^  continuance  than  in 
the  single  form,  and  that  they  are  also  pro- 
duced in  greater  profusion.  The  plant  is 
recommended  as  pn>dudng  a  fine  effect  as  a 
dwarf  bed  or  edging. 

Mr.  J.  €h)uLD  VxiTOH  having  returned 
from  Australia  and  the  South  Seas,  we  have 
much  pleasure  in  stating  that  be  and  hia 
brother,  Mr.  Harry  J.  Yeitch,  have  been  ad- 
mitted into  partnership  with  their  fiithcr,  and 
the  business  of  the  Eoval  Exotic  Nursery, 
Chelsea,  and  Coombc  liVood  establishment, 
will  now  be  carried  on  under  the  designation 
of  James  Veitch  &  Sons. 

Ihtkbnational  Hobticultcjul  Exhibi- 
tion and  Botanical  CovoBBSs.^Influential 
Local  Committees  in  conjunction  with  this 
undertaking  have  been  established  in  England 
at  Sleaford,  Bristol,  Oxford,  Warrington,  Not- 
tiaghain,  Derby,  Leamington,  Hereford,  Hert- 
ford, andDoncaster ;  in  Scotland  for  the  west, 
south,  and  north  of  that  country  respectively ; 
and  in  Ireland  for  Dublin  and  Belfast.  Hon- 
orary Local  Secretaries  have  likewise  tend- 
ered their  services  at  Manchester,  Taunton, 
Ascot,  Chester,  Bradford,  Ipswich,  Che^ns- 
ford,  Coventry,  Bedditch,  Leicester,  Hunting- 
don, Chepstow,  and  in  Jersey.  Some  of  the 
above  Committees  have  raised  considerable 
sums — ^thus,  that  for  Glasgow  and  the  west  of 
Scotland  has  contributed  £127  3<. ;  Doncas- 
ter,  £50  Bs.;  Bristol,  JBIS  18*.;  Ascot, 
£14  lit.  ;  Warrington,  £24  3«. ;  Chelms- 
ford, £68;  Covent^,  £26  5«.;  Manchester, 
£81  10«. ;  Oxford,  £6  58. ;  Derby,  £21  is. ; 
Belfast,  £36  15«. ;  Hertford,  £10  lOt. ;  Elgin 
and  North  of  Scotland,  £25  it.  The  Com- 
mittee of  the  Botanical  Congress,  to  be  held 
under  the  presidency  of  Professor  Alphonse 
de  CandoUe,  now  comprises  the  names  of 
James  Bateman,  Professor  Babington,  W. 
Baxter,  J.  J.  Bennett,  Bev.  M.  J.  Berkeley, 
Professor  Bentley,  W.  Carruthers,  Professor 
Daubeny,  Charles  Darwin,  Dr.  Hogg,  W. 
Masters,  J.  McNab,  A.  G.  More,  Dr.  Moore, 
T.  Moore,  J.  Miers,  W.  Paul,  Dr.  Prior,  J. 
G-.  Veitch,  Dr.  Welwitsch,  Dr.  Wight,  and 
James  Yates ;  and  papers  have  been  promised 
by  Mr.  J.  E.  Howsjpd,  Dr.  P.  MueUer,  Pro- 
fessor E.  Morren,  Professor  Lecoq,  Mr.  W. 
G.  Smith,  Dr.  Seemann,  Dr.  Masters,  M.  Van 
Hulle,  Mr.  Tuffen  West,  Dr.  Moore,  Mr.  A. 
G.  More,  Mr.  James  Anderson,  and  others. 
It  may  be  of  interest  to  add  that  the  Bight 
Hon.  the  Lord  Mayor  has  appointed  six  of 
the  Corporation  to  assist  in  making  the  ar- 


rangements for  the  grand  banquet  to  be  heU 
at  the  Guildhall  on  May  22nd. 

Mb.  William  Paul's  Show  op  Sfbotq 
Flowebs  is  held  this  year,  as  last,  at  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Gardens,  South 
Kensington.  It  was  opened  to  the  public  on 
the  21rt,  and  will  continue  till  the  3rd  of  this 
month.  It  is  a  chxirming  and  effective  ex- 
hibition, most  tastefully  arranged,  and  the 
flowors  individually  are  of  tlie  highest  merit, 
as  may  well  be  supposed,  since  many  of  them 
are  those  with  which  Mr.  Paul  has  been  so 
successful  at  the  spring  shows. 

Mbssbs.  Cutbush's  Spking  Show  has  been 
held  this  year  at  the  Cr^rstal  Palace  instead  of 
at  the  Highgate  Nurseries  as  heretofiDre.  It 
continued  tnm  the  17th  to  the  31st  of  March, 
during  which  time  it  offered  a  most  attractive 
display.  It  occupied  a  double  row  of  tabling 
300  feet  in  length,  and  consisted  of  somewhat 
less  than  900  pots  of  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  and 
misoeUaneous  flowering  plants,  the  wholo 
covered  with  a  new  canvas  awning,  similar  to 
that  used  at  the  Bose  Show,  and  with  such 
good  effiBct  iu  showing  off  the  colours  of 
flowers  to  the  best  advantage.  Messrs.  Cut- 
budx's  exhibition,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to 
add,  was  of  great  excellence. 

Nbw  Vaiubtirs  op  Diakthtjs. — ^An  account 
of  two  new  varieties  of  Dianthus  is  given  by 
M.  Carriers  in  "  L'Horticulteur  Fran(?ais;" 
one  is  named  Madame  C.  Petit,  the  other 
Dianthus  Quetierii,  after  their  raiser. 
Madame  C.  Petit  was  obtained  by  fertilising 
the  dove  Carnation  with  the  pollen  of  Dian- 
thus Heddewigii,  and  resembles  the  male 
parent  in  the  character  and  colour  of  the 
flowers,  and  the  female  in  its  habit  of  growth. 
The  flower-stems  are  from  15  to  20  inches 
high,  erect,  and  stiff;  and  the  flowers  velvety, 
dark  reddish  crimson,  the  edges  of  the  peteds 
irregularly  toothed.  It  is  described  as  being 
a  great  acquisition,  being  not  only  perfectly  ^ 
hiudy ,  but  always  in  flower  till  its  bloommg  is 
arrested  by  frost  Dianthus  Quetierii  is 
stated  to  have  been  raised  from  Dianthus 
Heddewigi  and  Dianthus  hvbridus  multi- 
florus.  It  is  described  as  being  veiT  dwar^ 
the  leaves  about  4  inches  in  length  and  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  in  breadth,  the  flower- 
stems  barely  8  inches  high,  l^e  flowers  are 
very  double,  dark  reddish  crimson,  and  pro- 
duced in  such  long  succession  that  the  plant 
may  almost  be  said  to  be  perx>etual>flowering. 
From  its  low  growth  it  is  particularly  wm 
adapted  for  ed^gs ;  and  the  foliage  forms  a 
fine  green  carpet,  which  serves  to  set  off  tho 
deep  colour  of  the  flowers.  ^ 
OBiruAnT. 

Mb.  Francis  Dicksok,  of  theflrm  of  Messrs. 
F.  &  A.  Dickson,  of  106,  Eastgate  Street, 
Chester,  died  at  the  Upton  Nurseries  on  the 
3rd  of  March,  in  his  7M  year,  having  been 
bom  at  Edinburgh  on  the  25th  of  December, 
1793.     He  was  the   youngest  son  of   the 
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founder  of  the  iren-knowii  nuneries  of  Dick- 
son, Brothieis,  of  Edinburgh,  and  the  laat 
of  hifl  immediate  deaceodantB  engaged  in  the 
nmvery  bnsinefls.  He  left  Edinbmgh  at  an 
early  age,  and  entered  the  celebrated  nurse- 
ries  of  Malcolm,  of  Eenaington,  and  after 
studying  his  profession  there  for  some  time, 
he  returned  to  E^bnrgh,  and  in  1819  com- 
menced business  at  Chester.  He  was  the  in- 
timate friend  of  Mr.  London,  and  of  Thomas 
Andrew  Knight,  Esq.,  and  being  a  man  of 
great  information  on  all  branches  of  the  nur- 
sery business,  he  was  frequently  consulted  by 


them.  In  the  cultivation  of  hardy  trees  and 
shrubs  and  herbaceous  plants  he  was  enthu- 
siastic, and  the  odLections  of  these  which  iia 
had  brought  together  at  Chester  are  amongst 
the  most  extensiTe  in  the  country.  All  bear 
testimony  to  his  genial,  kindly  disposition; 
and  the  respect  in  which  he  was  held  was 
eridenced  by  the  large  nimiber  of  his  friends 
and  fellow  townsmen  who  attended  him  to 
his  last  resting-place,  in  Chester  Cemetery,  on 
the  8th.  His  two  sons,  Mr.  F.  A.  Dickson 
and  Mr.  Thomas  Dickson,  succeed  him  in  the 
bu 
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BIOTB  AND  OBCHID-HOUSIS. 

(h-ehidi. — ^As  the  successful  blooming  of 
these  fine  plants  depends  on  the  strengUi  and 
Yigonr  ef  tiie  shoots,  do  not  allow  anything  to 
db^ck  their  progress.  A  moist  atmosphere, 
without,  however,  encouraging  water  to  lodge 
about  their  roots,  and  a  nicely  regulated  tem- 
peratore,  will  be  the  principal  points  to  at- 
tend to. 

OBBBHHOVSB. 

OcMnsUias. — ^The  blooming  season  is  now 
nearly  over,  and  some  cultivators  prefer  shifb- 
ing  tiiem  into  fresh  pots  at  this  season;  if 
such  are  requisite,  dry  turfy  loam  and  peat, 
two-thirds  of  the  fonner  to  one  of  the  latter, 
wiU  be  a  safe  compost.  Pay  particular  atten- 
tion to  well  draining  the  pots ;  use  no  manure 
in  the  soil,  but  depend  on  it  in  a  liquid  form 
far  what  extra  help  they  may  require.  Give 
them  a  little  extra  heat,  by  early  closing  the 
house,  now  that  they  are  making  their  wood, 
and  use  the  syringe  freely.  Cwerariat. — ^To 
prolong  the  beaufy  of  the  bloom,  attention 
must  be  paid  to  watering  and  shading.  In 
selecting  seedlings,  compare  them  with  the 
best  out  in  itb»  same  class.  To  pocure  p;ood 
seed,  select  a  few  of  the  finest-shaped  kmds, 
of  good  habit,  and  place  them  in  a  frame  or 
house  by  themselves,  and  keep  the  bees  from 
them.  The  work  of  fertilisation  should  be 
done  by  hsnd,  using  a  camel's-hair  penciL 
JSpMorit. — ^Sarly-blo<nning  kinds  ahould  be  cut 
in  and  placed  in  a  dose  frame,  or  moderately 
wann  house,  to  encomsge  ^em  to  break, 
83rringing  overhead  to  assist  them;  when 
started  a  couple  of  inchee,  repot  such  as  re- 
quire it ;  tarty  peat  and  sand,  with  plenty  of 
arainage,  will  grow  them  in  per£9ction.  Feiar- 
gomnMm, — ^These  will  be  making  greatprogreas 
this  month,  and,  to  prevent  &eir  becoming 
drawn,  shoidd  have  plentv  of  room.  Continue 
tying  the  branches  as  uey  increase  in  size, 
and  Keep  the  IbUage  dean.  Qreen  fly  must 
be  kepi  under ;  fumigate  effeotuallv,  just  be- 
fore uie  plants  are  coming  into  bloom,  two 
nights  in  succession.  Watering  must  be  well 
attended  to  this  month ;  the  pots  being  full  of 


roots,  the  soil  dries  very  fast  during  bright 
weather.  Shade  as  little  as  possible  until  the 
plants  are  coming  into  bloom ;  a  little  shading, 
however,  on  a  bright  day  following  dull 
weather,  would  be  beneficial. 

OONSBItVATORT. 

As  solar  heat  and  light  increase,  the  house 
may  be  dosed  rather  earUer  in  the  afternoon, 
to  dispense  with  fire ;  give  air,  however,  be- 
times in  the  morning,  and  let  the  necessary 
waterings  and  deamng  be  done  as  early  as 
possible.  As  the  permanent  plants  have  now 
commenced  growtn,  let  them  stand  dear,  that 
the  young  shoots  may  obtain  their  frdl  share 
of  light  Let  the  climbing  plants  be  trained 
occasionally,  avoiding,  however,  anything  like 
a  formal  arrangement. 

Prrs  AND  FIULMES. 

Take  every  possible  means  to  harden  off 
the  stock ;  the  propagation  of  such  things  as 
Verbenas,  and  otb^  soft-growing  plants,  may 
yet  be  prosecuted.  Stodm  and  other  annuals 
required  early  should  be  forwarded  in  cold 
frames,  and  others  sown  for  succession. 

FOBCZNO. 

Ftii««.— Xook  at  last  month's  directions; 
bring  on  succession  vineries  gently.  Vines  in 
pots,  and  those  in  inside  borders,  keep  moist 
by  occasional  wateringi,  using  liquid  manure 
fireely  during  active  ^wth.  Peaches,  disbud 
from  time  to  time ;  tie  in  shoots ;  syringe  fre- 
^  quently ;  dose  rather  early  in  the  day  to  obtain 
additional  heat  and  save  fires ;  give  air  liber- 
ally in  the  forenoon ;  avoid  draughts.  Keep 
the  succession-house  rather  dry  till  tiie  fruit 
has  set ;  afterwards  syringe,  &c.,  as  directed 
last  month.  Strawberries  getting  ripe,  allow 
more  air  to  colour  and  flavour  them.  Bring  on 
successions;  water witii liquid  manure 'v^dle 
swelling.  Ptii«f  out  ofbloom,  keep  damp  at  root 
and  top ;  maintain  a  steady  bottom  heat ;  the 
temperature  of  the  house  should  be  by  night 
66°,  by  day  75°.  Successions  recentiy  potted, 
keep  close  till  growth  commences,  after  whidi 
give  more  air ;  do  not  water  till  tiiey  begin  to 
make  fr^  roots.  Ifeloni,  stop  and  train ;  keep 
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a  good  heat ;  fertilise  the  female  hloonu ;  earth 
up  as  wanted ;  bottom  heat  from  75**  to  80" ; 
^p  heat  by  day  the  Mime,  68"*  by  night ;  water 
sparingly ;  use  pure  loam  without  manure  to 
STOW  them  in,  and  make  it  rather  firm, 
uloee  early  on  sunny  days,  damping  the  walls 
or  soil  at  the  same  time.  Oucumbera^  stop  and 
train  carefdlly ;  keep  the  Tinee  thhi ;  avoid 
taking  off  full-grown  leaves  of  either  Cucum- 
bers or  Melons ;  keep  the  fruit  in  a  cool  place 
when  cut;  the  heat,  both  top  and  bottom, 
should  be  the  same  as  for  Melons.  Sow  hardy 
kinds  towards  the  end  of  the  month,  for 
ridging  out  under  hand-glasses. 

KrrCHSN  aABDBK. 

Continue  to  plant  out  Cauliflower,  Lettuce, 
&c.,  from  the  frames,  choosine  a  showery  day 
for  the  purposo.    A  deep  rich  soil  should  be 
afforded  them.    Earth  up  and  stick  Peas  when 
sufficiently  high,  and  sow  the  taller  kinds  for 
the  main  summer  crops ;  keep  sowing  every 
fortnigl|t  Broad  Beans,  and  earth  up  early- 
planted  ones.  Dwarf  Kid  ney  Beans  and  Scarlet 
Kmmers  may  be  planted  in  warm  situations. 
The  main  crops  of  Borecole,  Broccoli,  Savoys, 
Brussels  Sprouts,  Sec,  should  be  sown  forth- 
with.   Complete  sowi  ng  Carrots,  Beet,  Salsafy , 
and  Scorzonera,  &c.   Prick  out  the  early-sown 
Celery  under  a  hand-glass,  or  in  a  fr^me.  i 
Sow  in  the  open  ground  for  winter  crops  when 
the  weather  is  showery.     Divide  herbs,  and 
make  fresh  plantations.    Sow  to  make  good 
for  Mlures.    Towards  the  end  of  the  month 
get  a  ridge  prepared  for  hand-glass  Cucumbers. 

FLOWEB  GARDEN. 

Finish  the  planting  of  deciduous  and  e'v^er- 
green  shrubs  without  delay ;  the  latter  will, 
however,  succeed  till  the  end  of  the  month, 
if  the  weather  be  showery.  Mulching,  how- 
ever, and  frequent  dampings  overhead  will  be 
necessary.  Tiim  over  and  prepare  beds  and 
borders,  for  planting  the  various  bedding-out 
plants,  that  everything  may  be  in  readiness 
when  the  season  arrives.  Phloxes,  Pentste- 
mons,  Carnations,  Stocks,  and  similar  things, 
should  be  turned  out  into  beds,  &e.,  without 
delay.  Sow  annuals.  Many  kinds  of  peren- 
nial plants  may  yet  be  divided  for  increase,  or 
where  the  plants  are  too  large.  Attend  to 
neatness,  and  watch  for  vermin.  Finish 
pruning  Tea  and  China  Hoses,  and  their  hybrid 
varieties,  and  other  shrubs,  as  danger  from  fh)st 
is  nearly  over.  Climbing  plants  against  walls 
and  trellises  should  be  pnmed  and  neatly  tied 
in,  if  not  previously  done.  Rose*. — Phmting 
is  now  becoming  somewhat  hazardous;  but 
the  danger  may  be  obviated  by  carefully 
syringing  the  heads  and  stems,  should  the 
weather  continue  diy.  Pruning  should  now 
be  finished,  both  witn  hardy  and  tender  varie- 
ties. In  pots  the  maggot  will  require  vigilance 
to  prevent  its  doing  much  mischief;  the 
first  green  fiy,  too.  must  be  kept  down  on  its 
appearance  by  fumigation.  Where  blossoms 
are  making  their  appearance  liquid  manure 
should  be  given  once  pr  twice  a- week. 


7LOBI8T8'   FL0WKB8. 

AuricuUu. — In  some  localities  this  chaste 
spring  flower  is  already  repaying  the  care  and 
attention  that  have  been  bestowed  upon  it,  by 
expanding  its  beautiful  blossoms.  The  frvmes 
should  be  shaded  with  thin  canvas  during  the 
heat  of  the  day,  and  about  the  middle  of  the 
month  remove  them  to  a  cool  situation  facing 
the  north.    This  will  prolong  the  bloom  con- 
siderably.    Water  rather  freely  now  when 
the  plantsare  growing.  (kntatiomandPicoUfs 
--Fmish  potting  for  bloom  without  loss  of 
time.    The  pots  should  be  raised  firom  2  to 
3  inches  from  the  ground,  on  strips  of  wood. 
If  there  are  any  plants  left  after  filling  all  the 
pots  required,  they  may  be  plantecl  out  in 
well-prepared  beds,  which  should  be  elevated, 
in  case  it  be  a  wet  summer,  as  Well  as  for  the 
convenience  of  layering.     Sparrows  at  this 
season  often  do  much  mischief  by  eating  the 
points  of  the  young  shoots ;  pieces  of  grey 
worsted  tied  along  the  rows,  a  few  inches 
above  the  plants,  will  prevent  the  mischief. 
DakUiu.-^ThiB  will  be  abusy  month  as  regards 
this  plant.    Propagating  will  be  at  its  hwght. 
Pot  off  the  plants  as  soon  as  rooted,  growing 
them  in  gentle  heat,  and  harden  them  towards 
the  end  of  the  month,  when,  if  room  can  be 
afforded,  they  may  he  repotted  into  three  or 
four-inch  pots.    Pot-roots,  if  started  now, 
will  make  good  plants ;  they  will  not  require 
so  much  heat,  when  once  started,  as  spring- 
propagated  plants.    Sow  seeds  in  a  brisk  heat 
luehMas.^AM  that  is  required  to  make  fine 
plants  is  plenty  of  room ;  give  this  and  a  moist 
genial  atmosphere,  and  they  may  be  grown  to 
anv  sixe,  if  good  rich  soil  is  used.  Cut&igsmay 
still  be  put  in  for  late-blooming  plants.  Moliy- 
*ocA».— Prepare  ground  for  planting  out,  which 
may  be  done  towards  the  end  of  the  month.  If 
the  ground  has  been  deeply  trenched  and 
plenty  of  manuie  given,  the  Hollyhock  will 
succeed  in  almost  any  soil,  but  should  not  be 
planted  under  trees,  or  too  near  hedges.    The 
plants  should  not  be  allowed  to  become  pot- 
bound  ;  give  them  a  shift  if  the  planting  has 
to  be  deferred.     Seedlings,  if  large  enough, 
may  be  planted  out  at  once.    Panties. — ^Take 
the  small    side-shoots,  and   those  produced 
from  the  centre  of  the  plant,  and  put  them 
in  as  cutting^  in  store  pots,  under  glass,  in  a 
cool  situation.    These  will  make  fine  plants 
for  blooming  in  September,  and   they  will 
again  produce  considerable  increase.    By  tlus 
treatment  the  spring  blooms  are  much  larger, 
as    the  principal  shoots  are  strengthened. 
/Vn*«.— -See  that  the  sparrows  do  not  attack 
these ;  if  so,  scare  them  away  in  a  similar 
manner  to  that  recommended  for  Carnations 
and  Picotees.     If  for  exhibition,  thin  the 
side-shoots  as  soon  as  long  enough.     Tulips. 
— Protect  these  well  from  hail-storms.     The 
less  rain  they  have  the  better ;  but  if  by  any 
chance  they  should  become  wet,  frost  must 
be  kept  from  them  until  they  are  thoroughly 
dry. 
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VAN  MONS  Ll^ON  LECLERC  PEAR. 

WITH   AN   ILLUSTRATION. 

It  is  now  about  twenty-five  years  since  the  subject  of  oar  present  illastra- 
tion  was  introduced  into  this  country.  At  that  time  the  cultivation  of  firuits  had 
not  acquired  that  great  development  which  is  so  characteristic  of  the  horti- 
culture of  the  present  day,  and  it  was  not  till  many  years  after  its  introduction 
that  Van  Mons  Leon  Leclerc  was  recognised  as  one  of  the  best  Pears.  Even 
now  it  is  not  so  much  grown  as  its  great  merit  recommends  it  to  be. 

This  excellent  Pear  was  raist^d  by  M.  Leon  Leclerc,  at  Laval,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Mayenne,  France.  It  is  not  known  exactly  what  was  its  parent,  for 
M.  Leclerc  had  sown  seeds  of  St.  Germain,  Glou  Morceau,  and  Easter  Beurr6 ; 
but  judging  from  the  appearances  we  should  be  incHned  to  suppose  that  it  has 
taken  its  origin  from  the  St.  Germain.  The  tree  first  produced  fruit  in  1828  ; 
and  in  October,  1837,  M.  Leclerc  sent  specimens  of  the  fruit  throi^h  M.  Vilmorin 
to  a  meeting  of  the  Paris  Horticultural  Society,  with  the  following  note : — 

*•  M.  Van  Mons  has  not  only  handsomely  accepted  the  dedication  of  this 
Pear  in  declaring  to  me  that  he  regards  it  in  all  respects  o!  the  first  rank,  but 
also,  by  a  refinement  ofpolitessCy  he  has  exacted  that  the  name  of  the  raiser  who 
paid  hun  this  compliment  should  be  placed  in  continuation  with  his  own,  for  the 
sake  of  distinction.  This  is,  then,  the  Pear  Van  Mons  Leon  Leclerc.  This  ex- 
planation was  necessary  to  justify  such  a  designation." 

The  fruit  is  of  the  largest  size  of  dessert  Pears,  and  is  of  an  oblong  shape, 
imeven  and  undulating  in  its  outline.  The  skin  is  of  a  pale  dull  yellow  colour, 
covered  with  russet  dots  and  traces  of  russet.  Eye  open,  with  spreading  seg- 
ments, set  in  a  very  shallow  basin.  Stalk  from  1  to  1^  inch  long,  set  on  the 
end  of  the  frrdt  with  a  slight  depression,  or  obliquely  without  any  depression. 
Flesh  yellowish  white,  buttery  and  melting,  very  juicy,  sugary,  rich,  and  deli- 
ciously  flavoured. 

A  dessert  Pear  of  first-rate  excellence,  which  ought  to  be  grown  in  every 
collection.     It  ripens  in  the  end  of  October  and  during  November. 


EARLT-FLOWERING  TULIPS. 

I  AM  SO  fond  of  the  beautifrd  tribe  of  spring  flowers  that  I  must  be  par-^ 
doned  for  this  annual  reference  to  them.  I  contend  stronely  and  earnestly  for 
their  use  in  out-door  spring  gardening,  because  they  are  easily  accessible,  highly 
attractive,  and  deeply  interesting.  At  this  time  I  have  in  my  own  garden  some 
eighty  varieties  of  early  single  and  double  Tulips,  of  all  shades  of  colour,  from 
the  pure  white  of  White  Pottebakker  and  Alida,  down  to  the  rich  dark  crim- 
son of  Couronne  Pourprc,  or  the  fine  shade  of  violet-purple  of  Van  der  Neer ; 
and  many  a  neighbour  and  passer-by  stops  to  look  and  admire,  touched  by  those 
subtle  forces  we  caU  "  beauties  of  nature,"  that  can  and  do  powerfrdly  influence 
the  heart  of  humanity.  These  flowers  commenced  to  bloom  a  month  ago,  and 
they  wUl  continue  in  beauty  nearly  to  the  end  of  May.  With  a  few  Snowdrops, 
Aconites,  Crocus,  and  Scillas  to  "  open  the  ball«''  what  could  be  better  adnpted 
for  luring  gardening,  seeing  that  the  series  would  give  an  average  of  bloom  ex- 
tending over  a  period  of  three  months  ?  Let  me  here  observe  that  such  a  re- 
sult is  attained  if  soil  and  situation  be  appropriate.  My  plot  of  gh)und  is  open 
to  the  influence  of  the  sun  till  mid-day.  The  top  soil  was  very  shallow  and 
clayey,  resting  indeed  on  a  clay  subioil ;  and  having  been  undisturbed  for  some 
TOL.  T.  r 
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time  previous  to  my  taking  posseflsion  of  it,  it  was  by  no  means  in  **  high  con- 
dition," as  we  say  of  a  Derby  &yourite  or  a  university  crew. 

I  first  trenched  the  gromid  to  the  depth  of  18  inches,  placiiig  all  the  vege- 
table refuse  I  could  get  from  it  at  the  bottom  of  the  trench.  I  then  forked-in 
to  the  depth  of  8  inches  a  coating  of  rich  manure,  and  a  few  days  previous  to 
planting  the  bulbs  I  added  4  inches  of  road  sand,  which  was  slightly  forked-in 
at  the  surface.  When  planting,  the  bulbs  were  also  imbedded  in  road  sand,  and 
uder  these  conditions,  out  of  some  four  hundred  bulbs  there  have  been  but  very 
few  fiiilures  indeed.  The  plants  are  all  strong,  and  yet  dwarf,  and  the  flowers 
large  and  well-coloured.  I  have  flowers  of  Keizer  kroon,  Plroserpine,  White 
Pottebakker,  Yellow  Pottebakker,  Van  der  Neer,  Yermilion  Brilliant,  and 
others  of  the  choicer  kinds  as  fine  as  ever  I  saw  them  in  pots,  and  t^  despite 
the  cutting  east  wind  that  prevailed  during  the  latter  part  of  March  and  early 
in  April,  and  that  even  now  as  I  write  is  playing  merciless  sport  with  the  tender 
shoots  and  the  opening  flowers  in  my  little  parterre,  unchecked  by  any  friendly 
dbtelter  to  ward  off  the  unkindly  attacks  it  persistently  makes. 

I  may  say  that  as  yet  the  majority  of  the  newer  flowers  I  am  mwinr  are 
not  yet  in  bloom,  and  this  because  planted  late.  What  are  alreao^  in  bloom 
were  to  be  seen  a  few  weeks  ago  in  the  grand  collections  of  spring-flowerine 
bulbs  exhibited  by  Mr.  William  raul  at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Gardens,  South 
Kensington,  and  by  Messrs.  W.  Cutbush  &  Son,  of  Highgate,  at  the  Crystal 
Palace,  Sydenham.  Such  a  collection  as  Mr.  W.  Paul's  was  never  before  seen, 
and  that  during  a  season  of  which  it  was  confidently  predicted  that  ^*  Hyacinths 
and  Julips  would  be  below  the  average  quality  of  the  bloom."  Unquestion- 
Mj  Mr.  W.  Paul  has  this  season  illustrated  by  his  Hyacinths  and  Tulips 
especially  a  '*  cultivable  process  "  of  the  highest  value  and  fitness,  and  wherever 
he  has  exhibited  he  oomd  say  with  Caesar,  **  I  came,  I  saw,  I  conquered." 
What  superb  Hyacinths  were  seen  at  South  Kensington  in  the  last  week  in 
March !  Whoever  saw  such  a  Laurens  Kostcr,  D.B.,  not  only  distinguished  by 
the  unusual  size  and  symmetry  of  spike,  but  having  that  pecxdiar,  rich  violet-blue 
hue  scarcely  displayed  by  any  other  Hvacinth  ?  And  then  such  a  Lord  Welling* 
to'h,  D.R.,  and  King  of  the  Blues,  S.B.,  the  premier  flower  of  this  division ;  or 
such  a  Garibaldi,  S.R.,  or  Madame  Van  der  Hoop,  S.W.,  and  many  others 
equally  fine !  I  shall  anticipate  with  more  than  usual  interest  the  next  meeting 
in  1867  between  my  two  friends  Messrs.  Paul  k  Cutbush,  for  now  they  appear 
to  be  on  a  perfect  level  as  skilful  cultivators. 

Looking  over  Mr.  Paul's  collection  of  Tulips,  I  saw  that  he  had  produced 
seme  new  double  flowers,  very  novel  in  colour  and  striking  to  the  eye.  Un- 
fortunately they  lack  the  substance  of  the  old  Toumesol,  or  Duke  of  York,  or 
the  later-flowering  variety  Couronne  Imp^riale.  These  new  flowefs  were  of 
ffood  size,  and  before  they  became  fully  expanded  very  pretty  indeed.  The 
following  were  the  most  noticeable  :— 

Salvator  Rosa,  sround  colour  pink,  with  flames  of  deep  rose;  pretty  and 
novel.  Albano,  pale  blush  gsound,  feaihered  with  bright  pink,  l^e  ground 
ookmr  so  pale  that  one  flower  was  pure  white ;  very  novel  and  pleaaii^.  Mu- 
riUo,  very  like  Albano,  indeed  scarcely  dissimilar  enough  to  be  considered  as 
^WQ  varieties;  growth  and  habit  also  identical.  Lac  (his  de  Lin,  glossy  rosy 
fpiaoe»  edged  with  whitish  sulphur ;  novel  and  good.  L' Unique,  rosy  carmine 
with  nankeen  base  and  edging;  quite  a  Toumesol  shape.  La  Barocque,  rosy 
OEimaon  base,  heavily  edged  witk  white,  but  only  semi-double.  General  Dann, 
semi-double  only;  scarlet  crimson,  feathered  and  flaked  with  gold;  showy. 
Gcfcnadies,  a  semi-doidile  Brutus,  with  a  little  mare  depth  of  colour  at  the  base 
of  ihe.flower ;  very  showy.  Koiungs  Jur^el,  glowing,  rosy  crimson  flaked  with 
lAite;  diratf  aiidshowy. 
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Floweiii.  deieient  m  snbiteicey  as  laanj  o^  th^  ave^  should  not  be  suffoarad 
to  expand  f«Ilj(.  A  silken  thread  should  be  tied  round  each  to  preeeneaa 
globular  form  to  the  flo^v^oxs.  The  march  of  im^oyement  has  belomged  tft  the 
single  rather  than  to  the  douMe  flowers;  but  it  would  seem  that  efforts  a«e 
now  bein^  made  to  improve  the  latter,  an  earnest  of  which  Mr.  Paul  has 
instanced  in  the  flowers  mentioned  above. 

Qw. 

BEMABE9  ON  FRUIT  TREE  CULTTTRE.— Na  9. 

BxsuMuro  the  subject  of  the  treatment  of  the  Peach  tree  on  walls^  I 
would  obserre,  that  the  process  of  disbudding,  or  the  entire  removal  of  certain 
shoots,  should  alwajs  take  place  when  they  are  in  a  veij  young  state — ^that  is 
to  say,  before  they  have  very  much  grown  out.  In  this  respect  the  operator 
must  be  guided  by  the  season^  because  it  often  happens  that  a  week's  sun  and 
mild  temperature  towards  the  end  of  March  will  start  the  buds  into  growth^ 
to  be  succeeded  by,  perhaps,  a  month  of  easterly  winds,  and  a  cold,  parching', 
low  temperature,  which  will  keep  them  in  much  the  same  state,  so  that  thej 
are  better  left  on  because  of  the  partial  shelter  they  will  afford  to  those  riioots 
which  will  eventually  have  to  be  left.  When,  however,  through  the  advanoe 
of  the  season,  a  growing  temperature  may  be  reasonably  ealcidated  iq^on,  the 
process  should  commence  at  once,  otherwise  much  strength  is  needlessly 
wasted,  because  every  shoot  takes  a  portion  of  the  nourishment  sent  up  by 
the  roots,  and  the  more  the  superfluous  shoots  are  allowed  to  absorb,  the  worse 
it  is  for  the  permanent  on3s. 

The  operation  is  of  itself  a  most  impmrtant  one»  and  its  objects  should  be 
well  understood  and  carefully  studied.  When  this  is  the  case,  no  indisenau^ 
nate  or  haphasard  performance  will  satisfy  the  careful  operator.  Many  peisoM 
remove  the  shoots  by  a  backward  stroke  with  the  finger  and  thumb ;  but  I 
consider  it  always  heat  to  use  a  small  and  keen-edged  knife,  and  at  the  first 
going-over  to  remove  all  the  Ibreright  shoots,  or  such  as  are  likely  to  pecjeet 
outwards  from  the  wall;  the  next  time,  which  will  be  after  an  interval  of  a 
week  or  ten  days,  to  thin  out  the  remaining  shoots,  so  as  to  leave  them  eqiii* 
distant  along  die  branch-— say  aboutd  inches  apart ;  and,  aflter  another  intern^ 
to  go  over  them  again,  and  select  the  shoots  which  are  to  be  left  to  grow  on^ 
say  one  at  or  near  to  the  bottom  of  the  shoot,  and  the  other  at  the  extremil^^ 
By  following  this  princiole  out  with  each  shoof^  there  will  always  be  a  sufficient 
supply  of  bearing  wood  Kept  up  to  fumi^  the  tree.  The  remainder  of  tiie  3^ouDg 
shoots  most  then  be  stopped  at  a  point  which  will  leave  at  least  three  weilr 
developed  leaves.  If  the  tree  is  very  vigoaous  four  may  be  left,  beeause  it  is 
probable  that  the  two  extreme  buds  wUT  break  again,  and  after  a  time  Aese 
must  be  again  stopped  short,  and  the  same  process  continued  aU  through  the 
summer  and  autumn,  as  lone  as  they  show  any  signs  of  breaking  into  growth, 
always  being  careful  to  retain  the  healthy  leaves  left  on  at  the  first  pinching- 
baol^  because  en  their  being  carefiilly  retained  depends  the  ftcraalkn  of  ftuit- 
buds  for  spurs. 

In  Uie  mflantimia,  the  pennaaent  and  unstopped  shoots  will,  require  to  be 
trained-intorthe  wallas  they  advanoe  in  growth;.  and,8B  inhealtfaf  andvigoia«i 
trees  a  number  of  them  will  always  be  fi>und  bredcing  into  a  stroag  lalsni 
growth  at  the  extrenutias,  it  wiU  be  aeoessary  towards  the  end  of  August  te 
shorten  them,  haok  ta  the  lowest  lateral,  which  most  than  be  trained  onaa.  a 
leader.  In  older  trees  which  have  become  partially  exhausted  of  the  vwfme 
wiiich  chaaoterisea  thahr  youths  tins  tendaioy  to  the  frednction  of  lotoaft  on 
tha  jQusg  shoots  ia  viEy  g|pea%  dimioiahed;,  but.  naf erthalass,  it  i»  %  goesi 
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state  of  growth  to  aim  at,  both  beoaiue  it  it  indioatiTe  of  unabated  itrength, 
and,  also,  because  it  affords  so  many  more  chances  of  keeping  the  trees  well  up 
to  ihe  mark  as  regards  being  famished  with  frnitfol  wood.  During  the  re- 
mainder of  the  season  attention  to  nailing-in  the  permanent  shoots  and  stop- 
nall  the  kte  growths  is  all  that  will  be  required  as  regards  the  manipulation 
e  branches. 

During  the  time  the  aboye  operations  are  in  pn^ess,  there  are  other 
matters  on  which  their  successful  application  greatly  depends,  and  these  must 
receive  careful  attention  and  be  carried  on  simultaneously.  The  first  is  the 
condition  of  the  roots,  because  upon  their  being  properly  encouraged  depends 
that  healthv  state  of  growth  which  enables  the  operator  to  calculate  upon  suc- 
cess. As  1  am  now  alluding  more  particularly  to  young  trees,  I  will  presume 
that  care  has  been  taken  to  make  |he  borders  well,  both  as  regards  drainage 
and  a  suitable  compost,  so  that  for  a  few  years  at  least,  there  will  be  no  fear 
of  there  being  a  deficiency  of  food,  and  the  principal  care  will  be  to  keep 
the  siur&ce  of  the  soil  loosened  so  as  to  obtain  the  full  benefit  of  the  sun's  rays. 
The  surfkce  may  also  be  slightly  mulched  in  yery  hot  and  dry  weather  for 
the  retention  of  moisture.  At  the  same  time,  in  yery  dry  weather  merely 
mulching  will  not  be  sufficient,  for  as  the  Peach  requires  copious  supplies  of 
water,  the  necessary  quantity  should  be  furnished  whenever  there  is  reason  to 
apprehend  a  deficiency.  Also,  as  saline  matter  appears  to  be  peculiarly 
agreeable  to  the  Peach,  I  always  throw  in  a  few  handsful  of  salt  in  proportion 
to  the  quantity  of  water. 

With  this  attention  to  root-moisture,  must  also  be  coupled  that  of  keep- 
ing down  the  ravages  of  the  insect  tribe,  which  often  interfere  very  much  with 
the  healthy  development  of  the  foliage.  For  this  purpose  there  is  nothing 
so  effectual  as  frequent  applications  of  soft  water  from  a  garden  engine,  or  one 
of  the  improved  hydropults,  which  throw  a  continuous  stream.  If  this  is 
attended  to  frequently  it  will  act  as  an  entire  preventive ;  but  if  not,  and  the 
insects  do  obtain  the  mastery,  pure  water  will  scarcely  suffice,  and  some  of  the 
many  applications  which  are  recommended  for  the  purpose  may  be  used.  I  pre- 
fer tobacco,  or  a  weak  solution  of  Gishurst  compound,  but  none  of  them  must  be 
left  on  yery  long  without  being  washed  off  again  by  syringing  with  clean  water, 
because  I  am  convinced  that  whatever  is  sufficiently  strong  to  kill  insects,  will 
also  to  a  certain  extent  injure  the  young  foliage,  as  well  as  interfere  with  the 
action  of  the  stomates  on  that  which  is  farther  developed ;  therefore,  I  say.  Do 
not  let  any  noxious  mixtures  remain  too  long  on  the  foliage,  and  by  all  means 
try  whether  the  necessity  for  using  them  cannot  be  avoided  by  a  constant 
attention  to  syringing  with  pure  water.  Prevention  in  the  long  run  is  less 
troublesome  than  cure,  and  ua  moi^  satisfactory  in  its  results. 

Bedleaf.  Johk  Ck)x. 


INARCHING  THE  FIG  TREE  TO  HASTEN  BEARING. 

Havikg  seen  the  Castle  Kennedy  Fig,  now  being  sent  out  by  Messrs.  Law- 
son  &  Sons,  of  Edinburgh  and  London,  I  would  advise  every  Fig-grower  to 
obtain  it,  for  I  consider  it  a  very  great  acquisition ;  and  knowing  how  anxious 
every  fruit-erower  is  to  see  the  first  production  of  any  new  or  highly  esteemed 
fruit,  I  will  direct  attention  to  a  method  which  I  once  adopted  in  order  to 
hasten  bearing,  not  that  there  is  anything  new  in  it,  but  as  a  means  of  saving 
time. 

I  had  received  cuttings  of  a  celebrated  large  Fig  from  Lord  Digby,  and  in 
the  fdlowing  season  I  ^vated  one  of  the  small  pot  plants  upon  a  bracket  of 


wood,  80  as  to  bring  it  in  contact  with  a  similar  branch  of  a  large  and  well- 
established  Brown  Ischia  Fig  tree,  which  I  had  in  a  house,  and  I  then  inarched 
the  young  tree  upon  the  branch  of  the  old  one.  I  should  mention  that  I 
allowed  the  old  tree  to  be  nearly  in  leaf  before  I  operated.  I  allowed  the  young 
plant  to  remain  till  well  united  to  the  tree  on  which  it  was  inarched,  and  when 
its  wood  began  to  get  firm,  I  severed  it  below»the  point  of  union  with  the  old 
tree.  I  had  sevend  fruit  in  the  following  season,  and  the  variety  inarched  on 
the  established  tree  has  grown  freely  and  fruited  well  every  year  since. 
Dalmeny  Park.  Wix.liax  Mslyills. 


A  HOMILY  ON  GLASS  STEUOTURBS. 

Thebe  are  few  subjects  connected  with  horticulture  that  require  at  the 
present  day  a  larger  amount  of  careful  study  on  the  part  of  the  practical  gar- 
dener than  the  erection,  ventilation,  and  heatingof  garden  structures  for  the 
cultivation  of  plants,  fruit,  and  vegetables.  Whilst  legislation  has  of  late 
years  tended  to  lower  the  price  of  the  materials  of  which  these  houses  are  con- 
structed, mechanical  science  has  also  been  brought  to  bear  very  successfully 
upon  their  design  and  mode  of  heating,  and  their  possession  has  therefore  been 
brought  within  the  reach  of  persons  o!  moderate  means ;  and,  besides,  the 
peculiar  variability  of  our  climate  at  all  periods  of  the  year  has  rendered  it 
absolutely  necessary  that  every  well-appointed  garden  should  be  supplied  with 
structures  of  this  class.  With  their  aid  the  gardener  is  enabled  to  surmount 
all  difficulties  as  to  time,  place,  or  climate,  and  to  produce  under  ordinary  cir- 
cumsiances  in  aoundance  the  most  choice  productions,  eiUier  to  delight  the  eye 
or  the  palate. 

Without,  however,  pursuing  these  preliminary  considerations  frurther,  we 
will  first  glance  at  the  principles  on  which  houses  for  horticultural  purposes 
should  be  constructed.  Here  it  may  be  remarked  that,  looking  at  the  general 
character  of  the  houses  that  have  come  under  my  notice,  there  does  not  seem  to 
be  any  great  partiality  shown  for  one  description  of  design  in  preference  to 
another ;  and  it  is  very  generally  found  that  the  houses  have  been  built  to 
accommodate  themselves  to  situations,  instead  of  the  latter  having  been  accom- 
modated to  the  former. 

Whether  it  be  for  stoves,  greenhouses,  vineries  or  orchard-houses,  the  span 
roof,  and  lean-to  will  be  found  equally  suitable,  if  both  be  supplied  with  sufficient 
heating  power  where  that  is  required;  but  if  a  handsome  and  ornamental 
structure  is  wanted,  a  span  roof  is  preferable  for  this  object.  This  kind  of  house 
is  also  undoubtedly  the  best  adapted  for  the  growth  of  handsome  and  well-formed 
specimen  plants ;  and  few  objects  attract  the  eye  and  senses  so  forcibly  as  a 
well  managed  span-roofed  vinery  with  trained  fruit  trees  on  each  side  of  the 
walks,  the  whole  being  laden  with  rich,  fragrant,  and  luscious  frxdt. 

It  is  not  now  my  intention  to  discuss  Sie  relative  merits  of  the  curved  or 
plain-slope  system ;  it  is  enough  to  know  that  in  all  modem  erections  the  old- 
fashioned  close  bars  and  sliding  sashes  are  entirely  ignored — ^that  rafters  few  and 
far  between,  with  the  intermediate  spaces  well  glazed  with  good  clear  glass,  so 
as  to  admit  all  the  light  possible,  are  now  the  rule ;  the  only  drawback  to  this 
improvement,  however,  being  that  when  a  square  of  glass  is  broken,  as  it  will 
be  sometimes,  it  is  a  large  instead  of  a  small  one,  and  the  cost  to  replace  it  is 
necessarily  greater.  The  best  mode  of  preventing  such  accidents  would  he^  if 
possible,  to  make  the  glass  less  brittle ;  but  pending  such  an  improvement  in.  its 
manufacture,  we  must  content  ourselves  with  being  careful  to  bre^  as  .little 
aspossible. 
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LeiiTnig  tlw  nbjeot  of  ooiutreettoii,  I  will  bow  jnat  glsooeat  thst  ti  Tenti- 
ktkm,  file  proper  arrangement  for  which  is  of  the  first  importanoe  in  l9ie  eon- 
straefcion  of  houses.  Hie  great  objects  of  yeotilation  are,  first,  a  pore  aad  healthy 
sUmosphere,  and,  fiecoodly,  an  equable  temperature.  To  seenre  these  objects 
there  seems  to  be  no  pUiu  so  suitable  as  that  at  present  most  generally  in  use, 
and  which  is  also  most  in  accordtece  with  our  knowledge  of  atmospheric  action ; 
Mid  that  consists  in  proriding  lor  tibe  admission  of  external  air  at  the  lower  part 
of  the  house,  and  for  its  escape  at  the  upper  part  after  it  has  done  its  work,  and 
has  supplied  to  TCgetable  life  those  great  requisites  that  pure  air  alone  can  give. 
In  all  correct  modes  of  ventilation  the  possibility  of  a  continuous  draught  will 
be  avoided,  and  if  the  proportion  of  top  air  given  is  about  one-fourth  of  that  at 
the  bottom  there  is  no  detSbt  ^t  tius  ebjeot  will  be  perfeotly  secured.  It  is 
not  possible  to  lay  down  any  rule  of  ventilation  that  will  suit  all  descriptions  of 
plants  and  fruits  alike,  for  all  gardeners  know  that  whilst  some  plants  will 
exkt  and  be  healthy  in  a  freely  ventilated  and  dry  atmosphere,  others  require 
a  humid  and  confined  one ;  but  in  every  case  the  practical  knowledge  of  the 
gardener  will  prove  his  safest  and  surest  guide.  The  application  to  bottom 
ventilation  of  the  crank  principle  which  admits  of  a  simultaneous  and  instant  com- 
mand over  the  amount  of  air,  is  a  great  improvement ;  and  when  this  system 
is  applied  to  houses  both  at  top  and  bottom,  it  seems  to  be  as  nearly  as  possible 
the  most  perfect  mode  of  ventilating  glass  structures. 

With  regard  to  modes  of  heating,  it  does  not  appear  necessary  to  discuss  any 
other  than  that  most  generally  adopted,  in  which  hot  water  is  made  the  medium 
of  conveying  heat.  Brick  fiues  have  done  good  service,  but  are  going  out  of 
use.  Hot  water  will  perform  whatever  is  required  of  it,  provided  only  there  be 
plenty  of  boiler  power  and  sufficient  piping  for  its  free  circulation.  The 
quantity  of  piping  necessary  for  heating  houses  must  depend  on  their  size,  and 
the  purposes  they  are  intended  to  serve.  Forcing-houses  and  stoves  necessarily 
require  a  greater  proportion  of  heating  power  than  greenhouses,  or  those 
intended  for  plants  of  a  half-hardy  character ;  but  I  think  I  shall  not  be  far 
wrong  if  I  put  the  quantity  of  four-inch  piping  necessary  to  heat  a  thousand 
cubic  feet  of  air  in  an  ordinary  greenhouse  at  about  60  feet ;  but  to  beat  the 
same  quantity  in  a  stove  or  forcing-house  not  less  than  150  feet  would  be 
required. 

With  regard  to  the  relative  merits  of  the  various  kinds  of  boilers  now  in 
use,  I  could  hardly  express  any  decided  opinion.  The  most  important  features 
of  any  bmler  are  cheapness,  durability,  great  heating  power,  and  the  least 
possible  consumption  of  fuel  to  produce  the  greatest  effect.  The  question  of 
setting  boilers  in  brickwork  or  not  m^y  also  be  left  open ;  still  my  predilections 
at  present  are  in  favour  of  a  boiler  being  permanently  set,  encasing  it  with  a 
considerable  body  of  brickwork,  for  I  believe  that  by  ihia  means  the  rapid  loss 
of  heat  that  otherwise  takes  place  when  the  fire  becomes  low  is  arrested,  and 
that  the  warmth  is  retained  for  a  considerably  longer  period. 

Mayhuihy  Shirley^  Southampton.  *      Alexakdeb  Deak. 


PENTSTEMONS. 

Thbsx  are  among  the  most  showy  and  charming  of  herbaceous  plants,  and 
well  deserve  a  pkoe  in  every  collection.  Some  kinds  are  truly  herbaceous, 
dying  down  to  the  ground  annually ;  whilst  others  are  more  or  less  shrubby. 
They  thrive  and  flourish  weU  in  any  good  garden  soil,  with  a  little  peat  or  leaf 
smI  mixed  with  it.  Seme  of  llie  kinds  are  well  adapted  for  ribbon-borders,  and 
all  for  mixed  borders. 
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The  strictly  berbaceottB  kinds  are  easily  increased  by  dividing  the  roots ;  but 
tbe  sbmbby  kinds  are  best  propagated  by  cuttings,  taken  off  yearly  in  sam- 
mer  and  put  into  sandy  soil  under  hand-glasses  in  a  shady  situation.  When 
rooted  they  should  be  potted  off  singly  into  small  pots,  and  should  be  wdil  es- 
tablished and  hardened  before  mnter.  As  soon  as  they  begin  to  grow  afler 
having  been  potted  off,  they  should  be  set  out  in  some  open  plaee  where  they 
will  have  free  exposure ;  they  should  be  watered  when  necessary,  and  the  shoots 
should  be  kept  regularly  stopped.  By  this  treatmfot  they  will  be  good  plants 
before  the  autumn.  On  the  approach  of  frost  they  should  be  placed  in  a  «otd 
frame  or  pit,  where  Hhey  must  be  kept  tolerably  dry  and  free  from  damp.  They 
should  be  iully  exposed  all  day  in  fine  weather.  The  lights  should  always  be 
kept  on  during  the  night,  and  these  in  ordinary  weather  wiU  be  sufficient  pro- 
tection to  the  plants ;  but  in  severe  frosts  the  additional  shelter  of  mats 
should  be  afforded.  The  plants  may  be  either  shifted  in  March  into  larger 
pots,  by  which  means  they  will  be  very  strong  for  planting-out  in  the  beginning 
of  May,  or  they  may  remain  in  the  same  pots  until  the  end  of  April  or  begin- 
ning  of  May,  when  they  should  be  planted-out  in  the  open  border.  They  will, 
in  general,  begin  to  come  into  flower  about  the  end  of  June. 

Pentstemons  seed  very  freely,  and  plants  are  easily  raised  from  seed.  Many 
fine  varieties  have  been  thus  obtained  of  late  years.  The  seeds  should  be  sown 
in  pans  in  March  and  put  into  a  little  heat.  As  soon  as  the  seedlings  are  large 
enough  to  handle,  they  should  be  pricked  out  into  pans  about  an  inch  apart ; 
they  should  be  kept  rather  dose  until  they  begin  to  grow  afresh,  when  air 
should  be  admitted  freely.  About  the  middle  of  May  they  should  be  planted- 
out  into  beds  at  about  a  foot  or  15  inches  apart.  When  they  flower  the  best 
should  be  marked  for  propagating  by  cuttings,  and  at  the  end  of  the  season  the 
inferior  ones,  if  not  wanted  for  shrubbery  borders,  should  be  thrown  away. 

Most  of  the  varieties  are  so  good  that  it  is  difficult  to  give  a  selection  with- 
out omitting  some  equally  good.     The  following  may  be  depended  on  : — 
Adolphe  Weick,  bright  coloured ;  the  best  of    Joan  of  Arc,  fine  deep  carmine ;  throat  veined 

Its  dsss.  !  purple. 


Adrienne  Boppi,  very  pale  pink, 
Alphonse  Karr,  majoon ;  white  throat. 
Cluu-les  Klein,  carmine  red;    white  throat, 

striped. 
Compactum  nanmn,  deep  crimson;  dwarf,  for 

bedding. 
Br.  Hogg,  scarlet;  white  throat;  fine. 
George  Sruant,  puro  white,  margined  lilac. 
Ida,  bright  rose. 
John  Salter,  white  tube ;  lUac  sepal,  pencilled. 


Julea  Thierry,  very  deep  scarlet ;  ^e. 

Lord  Clyde,  bright  crimaon  red. 

Louis  Van  B  outte,  deep  carmine ;  white  throat. 

M  adamc  Thihaut,  best  crimson ;  dwarf  and  free. 

Marie  Marp:uerite,  white,  tipped  with  rose. 

Mod^e,  bright  lilac. 

Baphael,  du-k  violet. 

Scarlet  Gem,  scarlet ;  fine. 

Victor  Hugo,  bright  carmine. 

William  Bull,  violet. 

M.S. 


BEDDING  PELAEGONIUMS. 

The  bnsy  season  for  *'  bedding-oat  **  has  again  come  round.  Ere  tbe  close 
of  the  present  month  (May),  the  greater  part  of  the  many  thousands  of  bedding 
plants,  that  were  during  the  winter  montiis  erammed  into  every  aTailable  nock 
and  comer  of  onr  glass  stmetnres,  will  have  been  transferred  to  the  ilower 
garden.  A  few  years  ago,  if  the  beds  were  tolerably  well  fiHed  up  by  the  early 
part  of  July  it  was  thought  to  be  pretty  good  management  even  in  favourable 
seasons;  but  in  bad  and  unfiavoorable  years  it  was  often  a  difficult  matter  to 
get  good  masses  of  bloom  before  the  end  of  July,  owing  to  the  uncertainty 
attending  the  growth  of  the  kind  of  plants  then  used  for  bedding-piirposefl. 
Now,  however,  Hie  case  is  very  difierent.  The  great  nvmber  «f  variettes  of 
bedd  bg  Pelargoniiinn  make  vs  independent  of  aeasons,  and  femirii  materials 
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for  immediate  eftect.  As  Mr.  W.  Paul  remarks  in  the  January  Number  of  the 
Flobist  AiTD  PoxoLoaisT  (page  6),  '*  The  certainty  with  which  they  accom- 
plish the  work  allotted  to  them,  their  freedom  and  continuity  of  bloom,  the 
gorgeous  masses  of  colour  which  they  produce,  and  their  comparative  inde- 
pendence of  the  changes  of  the  weather,  place  them  without  riTals  in  their  own 
peculiar  walk.'' 

Most  of  the  stronger-growing  kinds  of  the  plain  and  zonate-leaved  Pelargo- 
niums, which  are  grown  prihcipiuly  for  their  flowers,  require  different  treatment 
from  the  weaker-growing  kinds  of  the  variegated  sections.  Nothing  takes  so 
much  from  the  e&ct  of  flower  gardens  as  to  see  some  beds  badly  filled,  whilst 
others  near  by  are,  as  may  sometimes  be  seen,  masses  of  luxuriant  growth. 
It  occurs  to  me  that  a  few  remarks  on  the  subject  may  not  be  altogether 
unacceptable  at  the  present  season  to  the  younger  portion  of  the  readers  of  this 
periodical. 

The  last  season  was  a  remarkable  one,  the  like  of  which  may  not  aeain 
occur  for  some  years.  It  was,  on  the  whole,  highly  favourable  for  bedding 
Pelargoniums.  The  long  continuance  of  fine,  warm,  sunshiny  weather  was  aU 
that  could  be  desired  for  Pelargoniums,  particularly  those  of  the  plain  and 
zonate-leaved  sections.  The  coming  season  may  be  very  different.  If  dull,  wet 
weather  should  prevail  for  any  length  of  time,  the  stronger-growing  kinds  of 
the  plain  and  zonate-leaved  sections  will  run  too  much  into  growth  and  foliage,  - 
especially  if  the  beds  are  highly  enriched — an  error  into  which  the  inexperi- 
enced sometimes  fall.  The  method  I  adopt  with  them  is  simply  this :  The 
beds,  which  contain  ordinary  garden  soil  of  a  sandy  nature,  are  dug  from  12  to 
14  inches  deep  before  planting.  I  then  have  some  leaf  soil  or  some  very  rotten 
dung  spread  over  the  surface.  When  the  plants  are  being  planted  this  is  put 
into  the  holes  around  the  balls  with  the  fingers  and  trowel.  The  plants  make 
fresh  roots  in  this  immediately,  and  soon  start  into  a  nice  healthy  growth, 
La^er  in  the  season,  as  they  strike  deeper,  the  roots  get  into  the  poor  soil,  and 
a  profusion  of  flowers  instead  of  rank  growth  is  the  result.  With  good  strong 
plants  of  the  very  vigorous  kinds  it  is  a  good  plan  to  plunge  them  in  the  pots, 
taking  care  that  there  is  not  a  great  depth  of  soil  at  bottom  for  the  roots  to 
strike  into.  When  masses  of  flowers  are  the  principal  object  aimed  at,  every- 
thing tending  to  late  growth  should  be  guarded  against.  Young  plants,  when 
put  into  highly  enriched  soil,  run  too  much  into  growth  towards  the  end  of  the 
season^  even  in  fine  weather. 

Nearly  the  whole  of  the  variegated  varieties  require  to  be  planted  in  beds  of 
highly-enriched  soil  of  good  depth.  When  I  say  highly.enriched  soil,  I  do  not 
mean  that  the  bed  should  contain  a  mass  of  strong  unfermented  dung — tea 
from  it;  the  soil  should  consist  of  one-half  good  turfy  loam,  one-fourth  part  peat 
or  leaf  soil,  and  one-fourth  part  very  rotten  manure,  the  whole  well  mixed  up 
together  with  a  good  sprinkling  of  river  sand.  The  bottom  of  the  beds  should 
be  thoroughly  drained,  and  the  depth  of  the  above  compost  should  be  from 
16  to  20  inches.  If  the  plants  are  well  rooted — and  this  is  a  very  material 
point  to  be  attended  to — they  may  be  planted-out  towards  the  end  of  the  month. 
If  the  weather  be  dry  after  they  are  planted,  they  will  require  watering  a  little, 
until  they  begin  to  root  freely  into  the  fresh  soil.  After  this  they  will  take 
care  of  themselves  if  left  alone. 

There  were  numerous  complaints  last  season  about  variegated  Pelargoniums 
not  growing  freely,  particularly  some  of  the  golden-leaved  varieties.  I  believe 
the  greater  part  of  the  failures  arose  through  planting  badly-rooted  plants  in 
shallow  beds  of  poor  soil.  In  visiting  a  place  last  season,  where  I  first  saw 
Sunset  and  Mrs.  Pollock  after  they  were  let  out,  I  was  very  much  surprised 
not  to  find  Sunset  bedded-out,  especially  as  Mrs.  Pollock  was  very  largely 
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Qged.  -  On  inquiring  the  cause  I  was  informed  tha^  Snniet  was  a  btd  g;rower 
and  difficult  to  increase.  I  need  hardly  say  my  own  experience  of  Sunset  is 
the  very  opposite.  I  merely  mention  this  case  to  show  how  often  things  an 
condemned  for  want  of  a  little  common  fair  play.  There  was  no  doubt  in  my 
mind  that  coddling  and  too  much  nursing  had  killed  beautiful  Sunset.  Had  the 
plants  been  put  into  beds  of  the  compost  recommended  above^  they  would  have 
grown  and  furnished  abundance  of  cuttings,  which  strike  as  freely  as  common 
scarlets,  if  put  into  pots  of  yery  sandy  soil  and  plunged  in  any  warm  south 
border  from  the  middle  of  July  to  the  middle  of  August. 

Cloth  of  Gold  also  grows  nearly .  as  freely  as  Tom  Thumb  when  planted 
in  good  soil ;  but  as,  when  it  grows  very  freely,  and  especially  towards  the  end 
of  the  season,  it  loses  much  of  its  golden  colour,  it  is  advisable  not  to  plant 
it  in  too  rich  soil.  The  best  plan  of  managing  is  to  get  good  large  plants  for 
planting,  and  then  to  put  them  in  pretty  closely  in  beds  of  ordinary  soil.  They 
will  not  grow  very  freely  in  such  beds,  but  wiU  retain  their  fine  golden  colour 
all  through  the  season.  Beginners  will  often  fieill  into  mistakes  which  men  of 
practical  experience  never  commit.  Attention  to  the  foregoing  very  brief  details 
at  the  present  planting  season  will,  I  feel  sure,  produce  very  satisfactory  results. 

Stourtofh  M.  Saul. 

THE  INFLUENCE.  OP  THE  SUN  ON  PLANTS. 

My  object  at  present  is  to  noUce  the  e£fects  of  the  sun  on  plants  ;  for  with- 
out the  sun's  rays  all  the  gardener's  art,  knowledge,  and  care  must  be  fruitless. 
Perhaps  for  me  or  any  one  else  to  try  to  explain  how  plants  absorb  the  rays 
of  light  may  be  equally  so.  However,  I  may  hazard  an  opinion  that  plants 
are  affected  by  sunbeams  through  the  pores  of  the  leaves,  and  perhaps  those  of 
the  tender  shoots ;  and  also  that  these  beams  are  stored  up,  both  in  the  roots 
and  branches,  and  perform  the  chief  work  in  the  growth  of  these.  Little  do 
some  think  that  the  inflammable  part  of  the  fire  is  only  sunbeams  let  loose, 
which  were  collected  or  imbibed  by  the  trees  of  the  antediluvian  forests— so 
wisely  have  all  things  been  ordered  for  the  benefit  of  man. 

Neither  animals  nor  plants  can  live  long  healthy  without  the  influence  of 
the  sun.  I  am  aware  of  what  has  been  said  respecting  animals  having  been 
found  in  the  dark  depths  of  the  sea,  and  likewise  of  some  kinds  of  fishes  with- 
out eyes,  in  dark  waters  in  caverns.  The  existence  of  these  seems  at  variance 
with  the  maxim  that  the  sun  gives  "  life  to  all  living,*'  for  they  may  be  healthy 
and  may  enjoy  life,  though  always  in  darkness,  whereas  other  animals  are  not 
so.  Eean,  the  American  voyager,  mentions  that  his  dogs  became  blind  during 
the  long  dark  winter  in  the  arctic  regions ;  but  that  might  be  the  effects  of 
disease,  caused  by  the  absence  of  the  influence  of  the  sun,  for  blind  animals 
may  be  said  to  be  always  in  darkness,  yet  have  good  health  while  surrounded 
with  light  and  air.  The  same  may  in  some  measure  be  said  of  many  kinds  of 
tender  plants  in  winter.  Some  plants,  of  cotune,  are  adapted  to  grow  in  the 
shade,  while  others  require  the  full  sun.  The  diversity  of  their  habits  may  be 
owing  to  the  difference  of  the  pores  of  the  leayes,  which  exhale  matters  not  re- 
quired by  the  plant,  and  inhale  nutriment,  more  or  less,  as  they  are  affected  bv 
tiie  light.  Those  acquainted  with  die  early  forcing  of  flowers  and  fruit  know  fuU 
well  that  a  few  hours  of  sunshine  are  worth  more  than  as  many  days  of  duU 
weather,  especially  to  Melons  and  Cucumbers :  therefore  I  think  the  too  commpn 
plan  of  shading  them  is  wrong,  ^oept  to  a  small  extent  when  their  roots  have 
been  disturbed,  or  when  the  plants  are  weak  inf  consequence  of  the  absence  of 
sunshine.  In  both  cases,  the  sap-yesseb  in  the  leaves  do  not  receive  a  suffi- 
cient supply  of  juices  from  the  roots,  and  it  is  hot  sunshine  that  boms  or  scorches 
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Tkis  mtj  kmm  leA^  Ihe «oan:i«i  plui  of  fibafinf  botk  Mdhms  end 
tkmmmketm  dmnmg  flnwner ;  !mt  bf  kmg  cxperienee  I  IniTe  fmod  Unt  they  do 
iNBt  wiChoTit  it,  andflodo  tUMj  other  Idndi  of  plaats  keptuader  glam,  Inlaet 
ffatft,  hoiPMrer  elear.  tends  ia  aome  mmamm  to  ifcode  or  deprire  plaata  of  tiieir 
ftopernatnaMiit  throagh the  ageaey of  eoBbeaflM. 

Chawy  Poril.  J.  Wionoir. 

SOMEIHma  ABOUT  6T00KS. 

Mt  ocigVboiir  Dalton  is  enthuaiaatio  about  Stocka.  They  are  hia  hobby, 
and  be  xidee  it  bard.  He  wintefa  bU  Bromptoa  and  Qaeen  Stobka  better  than 
any  one  elae  in  onr  neighbourhood ;  and  when  thoee  of  others  hate  been  killed 
hj  the  wet,  or  wbaterer  elae  it  ia  tfact  playa  such  havoc  among  them,  he  poiuta 
to  hia  own  plants,  healthy  and  luxuriant,  and  chuckles  over  his  better  fbrtune. 

I  think  the  great  secret  of  his  suooeas  lies  in  the  obserraaoe  of  two  rules ; 
the  first  ia  the  provision  of  good  drainage  for  the  border  on  which  he  plants 
fliem,  lor  he  oontends  that  too  much  wet  at  tha  roots  is  the  cause  of  half  €ho 
deaiiha  in  the  neighbourhood  (he  aUudes  to  the  deaths  of  Stocks,  good  reader) ; 
and,  seeondly,  when  he  transplants  from  his  seed-bed  to  the  bonier  on  which 
they  are  to  flower,  he  is  careful  in  the  extreme  (I  think),  not  to  disturb  the 
roots  in  the  alig^tast  degree.  Jb  fiMst,  m  this  last  laea,im  faia  opinion,  ^e  secret 
of  hii  success.  You  would  never  aiffue  him  out  of  it^  and  of  course  it  is  use- 
leaa  to  try.  I  oaniiot  aueoeed  as  he  does,  and  I  tried  to  be  as  oareM  as  he  is, 
and  I  gave  vip  the  attempt  in  despair,  thinking  tiutt  nature  had  not  intended 
mo  for  the  apeeiid  woik  of  growing  winter  8todcs.  Hii  Brompton  and  Queen 
StodloB  juat  now  look  aa  satisftwtory  as  the  most  fiistidious  oould  desire  to  see 
ften. 

Datton  does'nt  helieve  in  **  bedding  stufC  and  I  ooniess  when  T  look  on  his 
charmiBg  Stodcs  during  the  summer  months,  my  faith  in  some  of  the  aspects 
of  onr  modem  systems  of  beddtng-out  becomes  a  Utiie  shaken.  His  laige- 
iofvering  German  Ten  Weeks,  bii  Qiant  Ten  Weeks,  his  Intermediate,  his 
Giant  Pyramidal,  and  his  Brompton  Stocks,  to  him  far  transcend  my  Lobelias, 
Geraniums,  Cdceolarias,  CSerastiums,  &c.,  and  he  goes  further,  and  thinks  a 
spike  from  one  of  his  scarlet  Pyrunidal  Stocks  much  finer  and  much  more 
attraetive  than  the  choicest  bright  colours  of  my  pet  GHadioii,  and  he  carries 
the  votes  of  the  greater  part  of  the  neighbourhood.  I  pity  bin  want  of  taate ; 
he,  ny  infiituation.  I  give  a  good  round  sum  for  some  of  my  choicer  kinds  of 
GlaidleK ;  his  most  choice  Stocks  cost  him  but  little,  as  he  saves  his  own  seed. 
I  get  no  surplus  bulbs  to  dispose  of;  he  has  really  extensive  transaetions  with 
his  Sto^  seeds,  and  gets  a  good  price  indeed  for  them. 

lust  now  he  is  great  in  Intermediates,  both  scariet  and  white,  the  latter 
being,  however,  a  rather  taller  mwer.  His  scarlet  flowers  are  the  envy  of 
our  neighbourhood,  and  would  be  greedily  sought  after  in  Covent  Ghirden 
Market.  He  sows  his  seeds  in  the  end  of  August  and  early  in  September, 
and  winters  his  plants  in  a  cold  frame  when  potted.  He  is  careful  to  have  rich, 
but  very  fresh  soil,  and  he  is  a  great  advocate  for  the  use  of  a  fine  yellow  loam 
that  prevails  in  his  neighbourhood.  He  has  an  original  plan  of  his  own  in  his 
method  of  cultivation,  and  I  think  many  Stock-growers  would  be  disposed  to 
question  the  value  of  his  system  on  theoretical  grounds;  but  practically  it 
produces  the  most  desirable  results.  While  there  is  always  noticeable  among 
his  flowers  a  very  Urge  per-centage  of  double  lowers,  the  single  ones  are  care* 
fully  tended  for  the  Mike  of  the  rich  harvest  they  bring  him.  The  seeds  when 
ready  for  sale  are  always  large  and  plump,  and  seem  suggestive  of  the  vigorous 
plants  they  always  produce. 
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Of  tke  otiber  vacieties  of  Stooiag  h»  prodooes  bo  finefy,  I  «m  WMTt  wedded 
to  the  Pjnnmdai  aaotioD,  especially  the  two  ooloan^-Tialet  imd  aoaxlet.  The 
former  is  indeed  Tiolet,  not  the  wai^  hiac  ehade  one  o£ken  tees;  his  ooloiir 
is  a  deep  violet  purple,  withadietiiiot  shade  of  bright  Uue.  Asy  fiale-eobiired 
plants  am  withdrawn,  and  eons^^d  to  the  lefose  heap  as  soon  as  they  bdtray 
their  presence.  They  aro  ^^rown  in  «  moderately  rieh,  hut  good,  haidBig«oii, 
and  sometimes  are  treated  to  a  HtUe^mannre  water.  In  dry  weather  they  are 
oopiondy  watered,  and  as  this  is  invariably  an  inevitable  oeoesmty,  they  mve 
planted  in  slightly  sunken  drills  in  order  tdutt  the  water  nuy  not  be  wasted. 

I  have  called  attention  to  this  old^Ciduaned,  jret  ^orovgfaly  good  and 
domestio  flower,  beoanse  it  has  receded  into  oblivion  as  ftr  as  the  hortienltnnl 
press  is  ooneemed.  Kew  things,  tiiat  too  often  mean  wortkless  things,  cvowd 
them  out,  or  else  eccentric  lucubrations  which  move  one  ta  pity  SMst  heaxtUy 
both  writer  and  readers.  I  boiih  wish  and  tiy  to  move  with  Ae  times,  but  I 
cannot  k^ep  paoe  with  a  great  deal  that  passea  enrrent  as  modem  hortiaaltnre. 
I  must,  therefore,  lag  behind;  bnt  I  press  doeely  to  my  heart  many  of  tihe 
old-fashtsned  flowers  that  had  a  eharm  for  me  in  my  panlii,  and  htum  not 


robbed  me  of  it  in  my  age,  and  £Bremost  among  these' standi  that  thornufjUy 
fingHA  and  popnlar  flower  tl 


r  that  heads  this  paper. 


DACTYLIS  GLOMERATA  VARIEGATA. 

I  umoiTXTE  that  this  elegant  liliputiaa  Grass  will  he  * 
plo3red  lor  edgia^^-poirpOBes  when  more  plentiful.    Whether  in  beds  xnt  > 
borders  it  cannot  fiul  te  be  admired,  being  graoeful  m  the  eadnme^  moeeover^ 
it  is  of  easy  ealtBre,and  will  saooeed  out  of  doors  wiAontpmi  ^ 

seasons.    The  least  portion  of  the  roots  will  grow  readilf  at  aaiyi 
pot  sepanttefy  in  pots  of  the  smaljpst  aias,  using  tsndinary  sefl,  and  the  [ 
strike  at  onee,  soon  ifiing  tiie  pots  wiXli  tooIb.     I  then  divide  again  anil  I 
secure  a  sofBciest  stock. 

This  Grass,  I  bdieve,  will  be  at  home  in  the  mout  distiiots  of  Iieiaiid  and 
Scotland,  whese  it  will  homiate  in  a  ikr  greater  degree  than  we  axe  in  the 
habit  of  seeing  it  in  the  eonth. 

Wfotham  Parky  BmmeL  J^wxs  EBVLwe/mm, 


international  horticultural  exhibition  ahd 
•botanical  congress. 

Tsosa  of  our  London  friends  who  have  occasion  to  visit  Soath  fiensiqgtoi 
will  have  obsorvad  how  rapidly  is  being  raised  ihe  bnildinff ,  or  nU^er  tent,  in 


which  the  Exhibition  is  to  be  held.  A  ''  monster  tent,"  ii^eed,  it  is  to  be;  it 
must  be  so,  when  it  is  remembered  that  space  is  oomputed  lor  the  eacalatian 
of  15,000  visitoBS,  independent  of  mounds,  and  banks,  and  borders  of  piaaii^ 
&c.,  that  will  be  arranged  within  the  tent.  All  other  flower  shows  ihut  haie 
preceded  it  in  Great  foitain  dwindle  into  insignxficanoe  when  cooi^nKd  waih 
the  huge  propottiops  of  thii  one.  The  Executive  have  their  hands  prettj  wM 
full  by  thn  time,  and  as  tiie  time  for  holding  the  Bxhibition  dnmrs  ohMer,  tlse 
tax  on  flieir  time  and  energies  wiM  be  considerably  increased. 

The  engagements  of  the  week  may  be  briefly  summed  np  thns :— Tuesday, 
the  22nd,  Of^ning  Day  of  the  Exhibition  and  grand  Banxpiet  at  the  Ghnid* 
hall,  at  which  tite  Rif^t  Hon.  The  Lord  Mayor  of  London  wifl  preside^  and 
which  will  be  served  to  a  very  distinguiriied  company  on  a  scale  of  great  magniiK 
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cence.  The  guests  will  be  limited  to  six  hundred,  in  order  that  the  comfort  of 
each  shall  be  insured.  On  Wednesday  mominff  the  Botanical  Congress  will 
open  in  the  Raphael  Gartoon-room,  at  South  Kensington  Musetun,  under  the 
presidency  of  that  distingmshed  European  botanist,  M.  Alphonse  De  Gandolle, 
of  Geneva.  A  large  number  of  foreign  botanists  and  horticulturists  will  be 
present,  and  a  number  of  papers  have  already  been  furnished  to  the  Congress 
Secretary.  On  the  evening  of  Wednesday  a  Conversazione  will  be  held  at  the 
South  Kensington  Museum,  which,  tofi^etner  with  the  Baphael  Gartoon-room, 
has  been  lib^Uy  and  kindly  placed  at  the  dispell  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee by  Her  Majesty's  Government.  The  smtability  of  the  place  is  so 
apparent  that  it  needs  no  commendation,  and  the  numberless  articles  of  interest 
Btored  there,  together  with  the  picture-gedleries,  &cc.,  will  be  valuable  auxiliaries 
to  such  a  gathering. 

On  Thursday,  the  24th,  a  Horticultural  Dinner  on  a  very  extensive  scale 
will  take  place  at  St.  Martin's  Hall.  This,  though  not  promoted  by  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  of  the  International  Horticultural  Exhibition,  has  their  entire 
sanction,  and  is  regarded  by  them  as  a  valuable  adjunct  to  their  engagements. 
This  dinner  is  promoted  in  order  to  give  an  opportunity  for  those  of  the  nur- 
serymen, gardeners,  and  amateurs  from  the  provinces  and  in  the  metropolis  to 
meet  together  at  the  "  festive  board."  The  movement  promises  to  be  a  great 
success,  is  being  extensively  patronised,  and  will  be  carried  out  in  a  very 
spirited  manner.  The  Committee  of  Management  will  shortly  publish  their 
programme. 

On  Friday  morning  there  will  be  another  Sitting  of  Congress,  and  probably 
it  will  be  continued  on  Saturday.  The  Conversazione  which  was  to  have  been 
held  on  the  evening  of  FiK.ay  has  been  definitively  abandoned,  owing  to  the 
multiplicity  of  engagements  already  and  in  course  of  being  contracted. 

Besides  the  sptcial  invitations  that  have  been  issued  to  distinguished 
foreigners  allied  to  botany  and  horticulture,  a  great  number  of  other  invitations 
have  been  issued,  a  large  proportion  of  which  have  been  accepted.  Delegates 
will  also  be  present  from  several  of  the  continental  Governments,  some  of 
which  have  already  named  the  gentlemen  who  will  represent  them. 

That  the  weather  will  be  propitious  is  the  earnest  desire  of  all  who  look 
forward  with  interest  to  this  great  meeting,  and  also  that  the  movement  should 
be  a  pecuniary  success  is  not  the  less  earnestly  hoped  for. 

On  the  opposite  page  is  a  ground  plan  and  cross-section  of  the  Exhibition 
tent,  which  is  30  feet  in  height,  563  feet  in  length,  and  293  feet  in  width,  thus 
covering  a  superficies  of  more  than  3^  acres.  Of  this  area  about  55,000  sqaare 
fet't  wiU  be  devoted  to  plants  arranged  on  turf-banks  ai^  mounds,  and  60,000 
square  feet  for  promenades,  which,  as  stated  above,  will  aUow  space  for  15,000 
^nsitors  at  one  time.  For  the  Orchids  and  other  tender  plants  a  divinion  500  feet 
in  length  and  40  in  width  has  been  set  apart,  and  every  precaution  has  been 
taken  not  only  to  insure  a  sufficiently  high  temperature  whatever  the  weather 
may  prove,  but  also  to  secure  that  which  is  not  less  essential  to  their  safety,  a 
due  amount  of  ventilation.  The  beautiful  design,  according  to  which  the 
ground  has  been  laid  out,  is  due  to  Mr.  Gibson,  the  Superintendent  of  Battersea 
rark,  assisted  by  his  son,  Mr.  John  Gibson,  jun.,  and  the  whole  of  the  works 
have  been  carried  out  under  his  active  supervision,  and  this  gratuitously  given, 
and  pursued  with  that  energy  and  perseverance  which  he  brings  to  bear  on  ail 
which  he  undertakes.  Viewed  merely  in-  outline,  the  gracefrd  curves  of  the 
design  have  an  excellent  e£fect ;  what,  then,  will  this  be  when  those  mounds 
and  valleys  are  covered  with  the  most  choice  of  all  that  is  beautiful  in  flower, 
and  leaf,  and  fruit,  gathered  together  not  only  from  every  comer  of  our  own 
country,  but  from  all  parts  of  Europe  as  well  ? 
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CBOVWELL  BOAD. 
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JOTTINGS  AT  EXHIBITIONS. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Floral  Committee  come  yerj  handsome  varieties 
of  Sparaxts  were  produced  by  Messrs.  Yeitch  k  Sons,  of  Chelsea.  They  had 
been  received  by  them  from  the  Continent  under  the  name  of  Ixia  sp.,  and  had 
been  simply  grown  in  a  cold  frame.  They  are  of  great  beauty,  and  should  they 
bectee  distributed,  will  be  great  fietvourites,  as  they  deserve  to  be.  At  the 
same  meeting  was  shown,  by  Mr.  Watson,  of  St.  Albans,  one  of  the  triooloured 
varieties  of  variegated  Geraniums,  named  Miss  Watoon,  the  leaves  being  green, 
deeply  edged  with  yellow,  and  having  a  striking  sone  of  crimson.  It  appeared 
a  very  desirable  variety. 

At  a  recent  Saturday  Show  a  collection  of  Apples  and  Pears  in  a  wonder- 
ful state  of  preservation,  was  sent  by  Mr.  Rivera,  of  Sawbridgeworth.  As  show- 
ing they  are  "  good  keepers  "  at  least,  a  list  of  the  varieties  may  be  advan- 
tageously appended.  Apples:  Cockle  Pippin,  Betty  G^eson,  Forge,  Belle 
d' Angers,  Lamb  Abbey  Pearmatn,  Mela  Curia,  Rhode  Island  Gkeening,  Bax- 
ter's Pearmain,  Reinette  Diel,  Newtown  Pippin,  Dominiska,  and  Pearson's 
Plate.  Of  Pears :  Colaaar  Van  Mons,  Morel,  Madame  Millet,  Easter  Beurre, 
Beurr^  Br^tonneau,  Beorr^  PerreaK,  Bellissime  d'Hiver,  and  Beri  Mai. 

On  the  third  Saturday  in  April  there  were  exhibited  at  Soutii  Kensington,  by 
Mr.  William  Miller,  of  Combe  Abbey  Oardens,  Coventry,  four  bunches  of 
Liady  Downe's  Grape*  which  were  out  from  the  Vine  on  the  9th  of  April, 
having  been  hanging  ripe  since  the  ist  of  September  last,  thus  being  preserved 
for  a  space  of  nearly  eight  months.  Many  4k  the  berries  were  plump  and  full, 
and  the  colour  good.  WitH  them  were  also  shown  some  bunches  of  Foster's 
White  Seedling  from  pot-grown  plants,  which  had  fruited  in  a  Pine^stove  in 
a  continuous  high  temperature.  The  Vines  were  placed  in  the  stove  about  the 
1st  of  December,  having  thus  fruited  in  a  Uttle  over  four  months. 

R.  D. 


LIFTING  FRUIT  TBE]^. 

Although  the  practice  of  removing  fruit  trees  with  the  view  of  limiting 
growth  and  inducing  fruitful ness  is  not  new,  having  been  advocated  by  Mr. 
Rivers  for  many  years  past,  and  extensively  adopted,  yet  the  following  system 
detailed  by  Mr.  George  Lee,  of  Clevedon,  near  Bristol,  in  the  last  Part  of  the 
'*  Journal  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  SoQiety,"  differs  materially  from  that 
recommended  by  Mr.  Rivers.  The  account  of  it  given  in  that  publication  is  of 
considerable  interest  as  showing  how  even  large  fruit  trees  may  be  removed 
with  safety  and  advantage,  and  we '  therefore  extract  the  particulars,  with  but 
slight  abridgement,  merely  adding  that  Mr.  Lee  has  frequently  given  proofs  of 
his  success  as  a  cultivator,  in  the  fine  samples  of  fruits  which  he  has  more  than 
once  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Shows. 

*'  The  soil  is  cleared  off  in  a  circle  round  the  tree,  5,  6,  8,  or  more  feet  in 
diameter  (according  to  the  height  or  size  of  the  tree),  down  to  the  roots ;  a  trench 
is  then  dug  sufficiently  deep,  three- fourths  or  more  round,  leaving  only  about 
two  or  three  roots  on  one  side  undisturbed.  The  trench  is  dug  round  with  a 
spade  to  cut  off  any  roots  which  may  have  gone  beyond,  and  the  soil  is  worked 
from  between  the  roots  into  the  trench  with  a  fork  (this  should  be  done  with 
some  care  not  to  bruise  or  cripple  the  roots),  and  thrown  out  of  the  trench  with 
a  spade  as  it  becomes  full.  In  this  way  you  get  with  comparative  ease  at  any 
roots  which  may  have  gone  perpendicularly,  and  are  able  to  dig  sufficiently  deep 
to  get  them  up  long  enough  to  turn  horizontally,  which  is  of  great  importance, 
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for  if  these  roots  are  out  short  off  fiiey  are  almost  oertain  eseept  Aey  are  ^eiy 
large  ones,  to  strike  perpendiealnly  again.  The  soil  thus  cleared  oat  and  tiie 
roots  all  free  (except  Iftiose  which  have  been  left  nndistiubed),  the  tree  is 
tamed  oter  on  the  side  on  whieh  the  roots  are  left. 

**  The  next  time  they  are  lifted,  the  roots  thus  left  ai«  eat  off,  and  the  tree 
is  tamed  the  opposite  way.  Thus,  if  the  roots  are  left  on  the  west  side  this 
time,  they  will  be  left  on  the  east  next,  and  so  on  alternately. 

**  I  find  on  lifting  a  large  tree,  which  has  not  been  prsTioasly  lifted;  that 
some  regard  shonld  be  paid  to  the  prerailing  strong  wmds.  Thos  tf  the 
prermiling  strong  winds  are  from  the  west,  the  roots  should  be  left  the  first  tine 
of  lifting  on  the  west  side;  but  it  does  net  mneh  matter  if  we  begia  with 
small  trees,  snppodng  the  trees  are  in  single  rows,  itming  nor^  and  soolli; 
tiie  best  way  then  would  be  to  torn  diem  east  and  west  Bvt  suppose  there  are 
double,  or  treble,  or  more  rows,  and  they  run  north  and  south,  then  it  will  be 
necessary  to  turn  them  at  some  other  angle,  so  that  the  tops  and  branches  mmf 
be  as  free  as  possible  from  coming  in  contact  with  other  trees,  say  N.B.  or  S.W. 

**  Hie  greater  part  of  my  trees,  which  have  been  lifted  sereral  tines,  would, 
if  taken  entirely  out  of  the  ground,  stand  on  the  suiihoe  without  any  soppert, 
and  it  would  take  quite  a  stroi^  breeae  to  upset  them,  and,  I  think,  the  mboor 
is  amply  compensated  by  the  superior  crop  of  frtiit,  botii  as  to  quality  and 
quantity.  Perhaps  I  oq^it  to  speak  more  strongly  than  this,  for  I  oousider  the 
crop  pays  several  times  over  the  expenses.  But  for  my  oxperienee  in  Hfttng 
(for  whieh  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  RtTcrs ;  for  although  my  method  dMBsn 
materiiAy  from  his,  yet  it  has  been  suggested  by  it,  and  but  for  his  I  shoidd 
neyer  have  thought  of  mine) — my  trees,  more  than  2000  in  number,  would  have 
been  almost  yaloeless,  from  my  haying  to  dear  off  my  present  garden  for 
building-purposes ;  whereas  now  I  might  sell  many  of  them  for  ftma  10s.  to 
40s.  each. 

*'I  will  now  first  give  the  dimensions  of  a  few  trees  of  my  own  woridog, 
which  have  been  practised  upon  from  their  second  or  third  year. 

^  I  begin  early  in  &e  season  and  oontinne  till  the  ipring,  as  I  lift  mai^ 
hundreds  every  season ;  but  I  begin  with  the  ripest  firsc,  generally  Ohenaea, 
always  choosing  the  mUdest,  but  especially  moderately  dry  weatiier  (I  find  the 
trees  suffer  if  lifted  in  very  wet  weather),  and  vel  fiUing-in,  I  neyer  tread  down 
the  soil,  and  rarely  have  one  blow  over,  not  more  than  one  in  eighty  or  ninety. 

**  I  be^n  on  very  young  trees,  say  the  second  year  after  planting,  and  I 
generally  plant  maiden  or  sometimes  two-year-old  trees ;  and  if  we  begin  so 
early  there  are  no  larg^  roots  taking  a  perpendicular  direction.  Great  care  is 
taken  in  pruning  the  roots  while  the  tree  is  on  its  side  and  laying  them  carefully 
in,  keeping  them  as  directly  out  from  the  tree  as  possible,  so  as  eventually  to 
form  a  circle,  and  the  soil  is  carefully  worked  over  and  levelled  with  a  fork. 
The  depth  of  the  hole  must  be  regulated  as  well  as  the  width  by  the  siae  or 
height  of  the  tree ;  but  none  of  the  roots,  even  of  large  trees,  are  above  15  or 
16  inches  deep,  and  of  those  which  have  been  commenced  with  young  (although 
tiiey  may  now  be  large)  not  more  than  about  10  or  12  inches.  They  do  not 
require  any  support  in  any  one  season  to  prevent  their  getting  blown  over-— a 
circumstance  which  I  consider  of  great  importance.  If  trees  are  begun  widi 
when  young  and  lifted  earefully,  they  soon  have  an  abundance  of  roots,  and 
their  lifting  is  very  little  check  to  them,  except  in  making  wood,  and  eyen  this 
can  be  regulated  at  pleasure. 

*'  In  the  following  list  of  trees  which  I  have  lifted  successfully,  it  will  be 
observed  that,  though  the  process  was  commenced  when  they  were  very  young, 
their  growth  was  not  much  hindered.  The  height  is  given  from  the  sui&oe  of 
the  soil.    The  spread  is  taken  at  about  9  or  4  feet  from  the  ground.    The  age 
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is  reckoned  from  the  time  of  working  the  stocks,  which  are  what  are  termed 
free  stocks,  being  generallj  three  rears  old  at  the  time  of  working. 

"  I  perhaps  ought  to  say  that  I  find  Quince  and  Paradise  stocks  lift  quite  as 
well  as  Crab  or  Pear,  but  it  is  not  so  with  Cerasus  mahaleb.  This  I  do  not  find 
lift  at  all  well  in  any  soil.  After  the  trees  get  lar^e,  every  bruise  or  scratch 
in  the  roots  becomes  attacked  by  a  fungus,  which  always  produces  bad  health 
and  frequently  death.    The  following  are — 

"PTB1.MID  Peabs  :— Doyenn^  d'Et^,  age  ten  years,  height  19  feet,  spread 
8  feet,  diameter  of  stem  near  the  ground  6  inches.  Broom  Park,  age  nine 
years,  height  15  feet,  spread  9  feet,  diameter  of  stem  6  inches.  Urbaniste,  age 
nine  years,  height  16  feet,  spread  7  feet,  diameter  of  stem  4  inches.  Doyenn§ 
Robin,  age  nine  years,  height  17  feet,  spread  6  feet,  diameter  4  inches.  Soldat 
d'Esperen,  age  nine  years,  height  13  feet,  spread  5  feet,  diameter  4  inches. 
Beurr^  Diel,  age  ten  years,  height  14  feet,  spread  8  feet,  diameter  5  inches. 
Doyenn£  Boussoch,  age  eight  years,  height  18  feet,  spread  7  feet,  diameter. 
5i  inches. 

*' Apples: — Gh*avenstein,  age  nine  years,  height  13  feet,  spread  6  feet, 
diameter  6  inches.  Golden  Pearmain,  age  eight  years,  height  13  feet,  spread* 
6  feet,  diameter  4  inches.     Mannington's  Pearmain,  age  eight  years,  height 

11  feet,  spread  6  feet,  diameter  4  inches.     Irish  Peach,  age  nine  years,  height 

12  feet,  spread  7  feet,  diameter  4  inches.  Rymer,  age  nine  years,  height 
1 1  feet,  spread  5  feet,  diameter  3^  inches.  Sturmer  Pippin,  age  nine  years, 
height  12  feet,  spread  5  feet,  diameter  3^  inches.  Waltham  Abbey  Seedling' 
age  nine  years,  height  11  feet,  spread  7  feet,  diameter  5  inches.  Keswick 
Codlin,  age  nine  years,  height  10  feet,  spread  6  feet,  diameter  4  inches. 

«  I  will  now  give  a  list  of  a  few  trees  removed  last  season  to  a  new  garden 
about  three  miles  distant,  and  doing  wsU. 

«*  Jargonelle,  age  ten  years,  height  17  feet,  spread  10  feet,  diameter  6  inches. 
GansePs  Bergamot,  age  ten  years,  height  18  feet,  spread  8  feet,  diameter 
5  inches.  Urbaniste,  age  nine  years,  height  14  feet,  spread  9  feet^  diameter 
4^  inches.  Thompson's,  age  ten  years,  height  15  feet,  spread  5  feet,  diameter 
4  inches.  Passans  de  Portugal,  age  ten  years,  height  16  feet,  spread  7  feet, 
diameter  4^  inches.  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  age  ten.  years,  height  16  feet, 
spread  6  feet,  diameter  5^  inches.  Shobden  Court,  age  ten  years,  height 
17  feet,  spread  7  feet,  diameter  5  inches.  Gravenstein,  age  nine  years,  height 
12  feet,  spread  8  feet,  diameter  6  inches.  All  these  have  been  very  much  pruned 
so  as  to  bring  them  into  shape. 

"  The  other  Apples  removed  last  season  cannot  be  strictly  called  pyramids, 
they  are  more  properly  bush  trees ;  many  varieties  of  Apples  I  find  rather  difficult 
to  keep  leaders  to,  so  as  to  form  pyramids.  I  will,  lastly,  give  a  few  lifted  last 
season,  to  be  relifted  this,  for  removal  next  to  the  new  garden.  These  are  some 
which  have  not  been  regularly  lifted,  and  therefore  require  two  liftings  to  insure 
their  doing  really  well  after  removal ;  they  are  all  standards,  with  stems  from 
4  to  6  feet.  They  were  not  commenced  with  young.  Orange  Bergamot,  age 
twenty-five  years,  height  from  ground  25  feet,  spread  20  feet,  diameter  1  foot. 
^  Catillac,  age  fifteen  years,  height  from  ground  25  feet,  spread  15  feet,  diameter 
'  lOJ  inches.  Glou  Morceau,^  age  eighteen  years,  height  from  ground  23  feet, 
spread  13  feet,  diameter  10  inches.  Broom  Park,  age  sixteen  years,  height 
from  ground  19  feet,  spread  14  feet,  diameter  9  inches.  E[night*8  Monarch, 
age  sixteen  years,  height  from  ground  17  feet,  spread  13  feet,  diameter 
7  inches.  Eyewood,  age  sixteen  years,  height  from  ground  23  feet,  spread 
13  feet,  diameter  8  inches ;  with  many  others  sixteen  to  eighteen  years  old 
with  large  spreading  heads. 

"  If  it  is  necessary  to  lift  a  large  tree  which  has  not  been  previously  lifted. 
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a  somewhat  wider  circle  mast  be  taken,  and,  perhaps,  one-third  of  the  roots,  or 
nearly  so,  be  left  undisturbed.  The  turning  over  will  be  a  little  difficult,  but 
not  so  much  so  if  the  soil  is  cleared  some  little  distance  further  on  that  side,  so 
as  to  allow  the  roots  more  space  to  bend  ;  and  as  the  roots  will  most  likely  be 
grown  yery  irregularly,  to  keep  them  properly  spread  and  in  their  places  it  will 
be  best  to  have  some  strong  fork  pegs  well  pointed,  inserted  with  a  small  iron 
bar,  and  afterwards  driven  firmly  in  with  a  wooden  mallet.  These  will  not 
only  keep  the  roots  in  their  places,  but  will  help  to  secure  the  tree  from  blowing 
over.  But,  in  addition  to  these,  very  larse  trees  will  require  some  other  support 
to  keep  them  quite  safe.  I  use  long  forked  poles,  about  three  or  four  of  which 
are  inserted  at  angles  ;  but,  of  course,  none  will  be  needed  on  the  opposite  side 
to  that  on  which  the  roots  are  left  But  as  these  would  look  yery  unsightly  on 
a  lawn  or  any  conspicuous  place,  tar  ropes  may  be  fastened,  say  at  two-thirds 
the  heieht  of  the  tree,  previously  placing  a  good  bandage  round  it  to  save  it 
from  bemg  wounded.  The  ropes  will,  of  course,  be  fastened  at  angles  to  suffi- 
ciently strong  pegs,  and  by  means  of  such  ropes,  the  trees  may  be  fiu:  more 
easily  lowered  and  raised  upright  again. 

"  As  1  have  practised  this  mode  of  tree-lifting  for  many  years,  and  on  many 
hundreds  of  trees,  I  can  confidently  recommend  it  as  a  most  successful  method, 
and  1  know  that  no  one  will  regret  giving  it  a  trial  if  it  is  done  carefully.  I, 
perhaps,  ought  to  say  a  few  more  words  about  Pears  on  Quinces,  Apples  on  Para- 
dise stocks,  and  Cherries  on  Cerasus  mahaleb.  As  to  their  producing  fruit  earlier, 
there  can  be  no  question.  I  find  many  Cherries  bear  even  a  much  better  crop 
than  on  the  free  stock  ;  but,  as  I  said  before,  they  do  not  lift  so  well  when  they 
become  large  as  they  do  on  the  free  stocks,  and  Quince  stocks  do  not  do  in  yery 
sandy  soil.  I  will  give  the  dimensions  of  a  few  Pears  on  Quince  stocks. 
Gratioli  of  Jersey,  age  ten  years,  height  12  feet,  spread  5  feet,  diameter  3  inches. 
Conseiller  de  la  Cour,  age  ten  years,  height  13  feet,  spread  8  feet,  diameter 
4i  inches.  (This  is  a  most  handsome  tree.)  Beurre  Hardy,  age  ten  years, 
height  14  feet,  spread  5  feet,  diameter  4^  inches.  Beurre  Bretonneau,  age  ten 
years,  height  12  feet,  spread  5  feet,  diameter  4  inches.  Pius  IX.,  age  ten  years, 
height  12  feet,  spread  5  feet,  diameter  3  inches.  Prince  Albert,  age  ten  years, 
height  13  feet,  spread  6  feet,  diameter  4  inches.  Nouveau  Poiteau,  age  ten 
years,  height  13  feet,  spread  6  feet,  diameter  3^  inches. 

'^  I  find  Apples  on  Paradise  stocks  bear  well ;  but  they  are  difficult  to  keep 
upright  if  lifted  when  the  trees  get  large,  from  the  extreme  smallness  of  the 
roots. 

*'  I  will,  in  conclusion  state  a  few  particulars  in  which  my  method  of  tree- 
lifting  differs  from  Mr.  Riyers's,  yet  not  so  much  in  the  mode  of  operation  as  in 
the  results.  Mr.  Rivers's  plan  is  intended  for  small  gardens  where  a  large 
variety  may  be  grown  in  a  small  space,  mine  for  those  of  trees  of  any  dimen- 
sions, however  large  ;  Mr.  Rivers's  partly  as  a  source  of  amusement,  mine  more 
as  a  source  of  profit;  Mr.  Rivers's  only  for  the  fruit  garden,  mine  may  be 
applied  to  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs,  previous  to  their  removal  by  waiting 
two  years,  and  with  almost  the  certainty  of  success.  How  much  has  been 
written  about  the  removal  of  large  Hollies,  and  other  large  trees  and  shrubs, 
both  as  to  manner  and  the  particular  time,  too ;  and  what  a  cumbrous 
affair  it  has  been  in  removing  many  hundredweights,  and  sometimes  tons  of  soil  in 
the  operation,  and  then,  after  all,  a  frequent  risk  as  to  their  growing ;  whereas, 
in  this  way,  there  is  no  occasion  to  remove  any  larger  proportion  of  soil  than  in 
the  case  of  a  tree  or  shrub  2  feet  high.  In  this  way  they  are  almost  certain  to 
grow,  at  least  I  have  only  lost  one  out  of  many  hundreds,  and  that  was  more 
through  carelessness  than  default  in  the  method. 

**  What  valuable  trees  are,  after  many  years'  growth,  found  to  be  in  the 
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wrong  place ;  what  a  teire  that  thej  should  ooofvpy  a  more  oontpununu  or  a 
more  feToorable  place ;  bat  what  a  risk  in  their  removal !  Consequently,  thej 
are  allowed  to  renmin  where  they  are,  rather  than  run  the  risk  of  saorificing 
tiiem ;  but  by  treating  them  as  I  have  mentioned  in  reference  to  large  trees, 
not  previoasly  lifted,  there  is  great  prospeet  of  snoeess. 

*'  I  am  a  market  gardener  and  very  fond  of  fruit-growing,  and,  of  course, 
want  to  get  something  by  it — that  is,  make  it  pay,  and  I  find  that  my  attention 
to  lifting,  as  I  hare  described,  answers  admirably,  both  as  to  quantity  and 
qoality.  I  beg  to  refer  you  to  The  Journal  tsf  Horticulture,  yol.  iii.,  page  685, 
and  the  Flobist  akd  Poxolooist,  as  also  to  a  few  remarks  in  the  '  Report 
of  the  International  Show,*  in  7%e  Jattmal  of  Horticulture ;  but  both  the 
quantity  and  quality,  by  careful  attention  to  thinning,  are  improved.  I  often 
cut  two-thirds  and  sometimes  a  Tery  much  larger  proportion. 

*'  I  have  not  giren  the  siaes  of  Plums  or  Cherries ;  but  they  are  quite  as 
hnrge  in  proportion.'* 


VERBENAS- 

The  following  selection  from  a  considerable  number  of  varieties  grown  at 
Chiswick  is  giyen  in  a  late  Number  of  the  "  Proceedings  "  of  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society.  The  most  approved  sorts  are  indicated  by  an  asterisk  (*),  and 
the  next  grade  by  an  obelisk  (f) : — 

Annie  ♦  (Cooling). — A  variety  of  novel  character.  The  flowers  white, 
striately  mar^ned  with  carmine  aiter  the  style  of  Striata  perfecta. 

Ariosto  Improved^, — A  fine,  showy,  and  effective  mulberry-purple. 

Bedding  Gem  (Wills).— Bright  ruby ;  free. 

Captain  Semmes  (Wills). — Much  like  Lady  Binning,  but  with  a  somewhat 
darker  shade  around  the  eye. 

Claret  Queen  *  (Wills). — Of  free  habit,  the  flowers  of  a  bright  velvety  claret 
colour. 

Crimson  Cushion  (Wills). — ^Very  dwarf  and  desirable  in  habit,  but  out  of 
flower  when  examined. 

Daneahury  Pet  •  (Parsons). — A  showy  variety  of  dwarf  free  habit,  the 
flowers  of  a  shaded  orange^carlet,  deeper  towards  the  centre,  and  relieved  by  a 
white  eye.  ^ 

Giant  dee  BataiUes  *. — ^A  good  sort,  well  known  as  one  of  the  most  usefal 
of  the  crimson  group. 

General  Simpson  *. — A  good  sort,  well  known  as  one  of  the  best  in  its  class. 

Ladg  Binning  f  (Wills). — Free  bloomer,  and  close  habit ;  flowers  crimson, 
with  a  straw-coloured  eye.     Approved  as  a  bedding  variety. 

Lara  *  (Wills). — A  variety  of  close  habit,  with  deep  pinkish-rose  flowers. 

Little  Pet  (Wills). — Too  spreading  in  habit,  having  a  much-cut  leaf,  and 
deep  rosy  flowers. 

Maonetti  Erecta  •  (Wills). — A  very  close  and  dwarf-growing  variety  of 
distinct  habit,  with  out  leaves,  and  deep  rosy-lilac  flowers  very  abundantly  pro- 
duced. 

Merry  Maid*  (Wills). — A  large  showy  carmine  rose,  having  a  purple 
tinge,  and  produoing  flne  trusses  of  Uoom.  It  is  aUo  a  good  variety  for  pot 
culture. 

Mrs,  Dohree  •  (Turner). — A  free  dwarf-growing  variety  of  excellent  habit ; 
the  flowers  deep  rose,  with  a  tinge  of  crimson  on  first  opening. 

Mrs,  Lincoln  *  (Wills). — A  variety  of  erect  dense  habitv  ^^ith  deqp  dear 
rose-coloured  flowers,  extremely  well  adapted  for  bedding. 
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PirmceBs  Ffe^oribt  (WHIs)^ — ^A  new  and  distmct  style  of  Verbena,  very 
dwarf  a&d  dose  in  babit,  halving  cut  leaves,  and  dark  rose-ooloured  flowen. 

Boey  CSrcU'f  (WiUs). — Close-habited  and  free-fiowezing,  tke  flowers  oi  a 
deep  purplish  rose,  witii  a  «traw-ooloizred  eye. 

Snowball  (Turner )• — A  bkish,  of  very  line  shape. 

Spark  •  (Turner). — Flowers  crimson,  with  straw-colovred  eye.  This  comes 
very  near  Lady  Binning,  but  is  somewhat  lighter  in  colour.  Both  are  -osefiil  as 
bedding  sorts. 

Veloet  OuMonf  (^ills). — A  fi-ee-blooming  ^warf,  purple  rose. 

Some  other  varieties,  which  were  much  affected  by  the  hot  dry  season, 
were  not  in  a  condition  to  be  reported  on. 


OPEN-AIR  CULTURE  OP  LILIUM  GIOANTEUM. 

Th£  hardiness  and  endurance  of  this  noble  Lily  are  coiainly  much  greater 
than  generally  admitted.  It  has  now  flowered  without  protection  in  several 
places  in  this  northern  division  of  ihe  kingdom,  and,  I  think,  may  therefore  be 
classed  as  a  hardy  bulb.  In  one  instance  a  number  of  seedlings,  in  consequence 
of  want  of  room,  were  turned  out  in  the  open  ground,  and  alh>wed  to  remaiA 
undisturbed ;  some  of  these  have  flowered  and  ripened  seed,  thus  proving  that 
the  climate  of  Scotland  is  sufficient  from  the  earliest  stage  of  the  plant's  growth 
to  do  all  that  is  required.  We  have  here  a  Lilium  giganteum  which  was  planted 
in  the  spring  of  1861,  and  which  produced  last  summer  a  flower-stem  7  feet 
9  inches  in  height,  with  eleven  flowers  upon  it.  Several  pods  of  seed  were  alsp 
formed. 

The  strength,  vigour,  and  stately  appearance  of  this  Lily  in  the  open  air  in 
the  eaiiiest  stages  of  its  growth  are  very  conspicuous  and  interesting,  and  still 
more  so  is  its  rapid  growth  in  the  early  months  of  spring.  The  eflect,  too,  when 
planted  out  of  doors  is  much  more  pleasing  than  when  the  plant  is  grown  under 
glass.  This  is  the  second  instance  of  its  flowering  in  Morayshire ;  the  flrst 
occurred  in  the  garden  of  a  lady  amateur  in  the  cold  summer  of  1860. 

With  these  facts  before  us,  I  think  there  need  be  no  hesitation  in  recommend- 
ing Lilium  giganteum  as  a  hardy  border  plant,  and  if  put  into  a  warm  sheltered 
situation  there  can  be  little  doubt  of  its  succeeding. 

Gordon  Castle,  J.  Webster. 


OUR   CONTEMPORARIES. 

L'HoETicxjiTEUii  F11AK9AI8  for  February,  has  for  its  plate  a  representa- 
tion of  Erythrina  omata,  a  new  variety  of  Coral  Tree,  i-aised  by  M.  Bellanger. 
It  is  a  shrub  not  exceeding  2  feet  in  height,  and  will  even  flower  when  8  inches 
high.  Hie  racemes  are  long,  and  closely  set  with  large  dark  vermilion 
flowers,  with  a  reddish  crimson  keel.  This  is  stated  to  be  a  very  early-flower- 
ing variety,  blooming  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  before  the  other  Eiytbrinas, 
and  continuing  in  bloom  till  autumn.  Cuttings  inserted  in  March  or  April 
frequently  flower  in  the  end  of  July ;  and  it  is  also  said  to  be  a  good  pot  plant, 
the  buds  never  dropping.  Madame  Bellanger  is  another  dwarf  free-flowering 
variety  obtained  by  the  same  raiser;  the  flowers  are  described  as  being  of  a 
velvety,  dark  reddish  crimson,  with  a  darker  keel.  The  same  publication  for 
March  contains  a  plate  of  Huemia  Thuretiy  one  of  a  genus  of  succulent  plants 
separated  from  that  of  Stapelia.  The  plant  has  numerous  branches,  generally 
four-sided,  of  a  liyely  glaucous  green,  and  bearing  flowers  on  the  lower  parts. 
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These  are  fiTe-lobed.  yeUow,  streaked  with  carmine,  and  without  that  offeniiTe 
odovr  which  the  flowers  of  many  of  the  Stapelias  exhale.  The  flowers  are 
produced  abnndantlj  in  the  end  of  Augnst  and  during  the  following  two 
months.  It  requires  a  greenhouse  temperature,  free  loamy  soil  mixed  with 
leaf  mould,  and  copious  waterings  during  the  season  of  growth. 

F1.0BB  Dxs  Sesbbs  (Nos.  179  and  180)  contains  plates  of  PhalanopiU 
sumatrana^  P.  roaeay  and  Sartnienia  repens,  a  Gesneraceous  plant,  a  native  of 
Chili,  where  it  is  found  climbing  on  the  bark  of  trees  and  on  moss-covered 
rocks.  The  flowers  are  scarlet,  resembling  those  of  Mitraria  coccinea,  but  of 
less  size,  and  borne  singly  or  in  pairs  on  long  peduncles.  Other  plates  are  re- 
presentations of  Ipomcea  aorsJaUia,  Ovpripedium  Pearcet,  referred  by  Professor 
Beichenbach  to  Selenipedium ;  and  Sydrangea  japonica  rotalba;  with  what 
are  familiarly  known  as  the  flowers  in  two  states,  snow  white  as  produced  in 
winter,  or  white  suflPiised  with  rose,  and  shaded  wil^  bright  red,  as  produced  in 
summer.  Cratagus  oxyaeantha  Gumpperi  btcohr,  with  white  flowers  broadly 
edged  with  rose,  is  the  subject  of  the  next  plate.  It  is,  apparently,  a  yenr  or- 
namental variety  of  the  Hawthorn,  and  is  stated  to  be  of  German  origin.  Udon- 
toglo89um  Bluntii  follows.  This  is  stated  by  Mr.  Bateman  to  be  not  specifi- 
cally distinct  from  O.  Alexandree,  whilst  Professor  Beichenbach  maintains  the 
contrary.  However  this  may  be,  O.  Bluntii  is  the  better  of  the  two,  and  as 
both  were  described  about  the  same  time  Mr.  Bateman  claims  for  Bluntii  the 
name  of  Alexandra  in  the  event  of  their  merely  proving  to  be  varieties  of  one 
species.  EvagU  Pippin^  a  pretty  golden  yellow  Apple,  of  good  flavour ;  Azalea 
indica  Rot  des  Beautis,  rose,  edged  with  white ;  Calaihea,  or  Maranta, 
Veiichii,  and  Podophyllum  Emodi  form  the  subjects  of  the  remaining  plates. 
There  is  also  a  portrait  of  the  late  Dr.  Lindley. 

L'Illusiration  Hobticole  for  January,  February,  and  March,  has  plates 
of  the  following  : — 

Hyophorhe  Verschaffeltt^  known  in  commerce  as  Areca  Verschaffelti, 
a  very  handsome  Palm,  found  in  the  Mauritius  and  Reunion,  whence  its 
seeds  were  sent  to  M.  VerschafFelt,  who  first  exhibited  it  in  1859,  and  sub- 
sequently at  the  Brussels  Exhibition  in  1864.  His  largest  plant  is  now  nearly 
10  feet  high,  but  it  sustained  a  severe  check  from  exposure  during  the  exhibi- 
tion, and  a  still  larger  plant  died  from  that  cause.  The  leaves  are  from  6  to 
9  feet  in  length,  and  gracefiiUy  curving  downwards,  the  leaflets  are  linear-lan- 
ceolate, from  half  an  inch  to  2  inches  in  breadth,  according  to  their  age,  and 
flrom  18  inches  to  2  feet  in  length,  smooth,  shining  on  both  sides,  with  a 
raised  whitish  central  nervure,  and  curve  downwards  towards  their  extremity. 
The  common  petiole  is  marked  with  a  broad  bright  orange  line  extending 
throughout  its  length. 

Hyophorhe  amarieaulis  {Areca  speciosa),  equally  handsome  with  the  pre- 
ceding, but  apparently  not  attaining  so  large  a  size  ;  only  young  plants,  how- 
ever, have  been  observed.  The  leaves  of  the  largest  of  these  measure  from 
8  to  5  feet  in  leng:th  and  about  2  feet  in  breadth ;  and  the  leaflets,  which 
are  smooth  and  shming  on  the  upper  side,  are  about  18  inches  long,  have  a 
whitish  central  nervure  and  a  very  fine  reddish  line  at  their  margin ;  on  the 
under  side  are  numerous  chafly  scales.  The  leafstalks  are  broadly  lined  with 
rose  on  a  brown  ground. 

Trichinium  Manglesii^  figured  and  described  in  our  Volume  for  1865. 

Camellia  Roma  risorta,  raised  some  years  ago  by  M.  Del-Grande,  of  Florence, 
but  only  recently  sent  out.  The  flowers  are  very  large,  bright  rose,  with  nu- 
merous crimson  streaks  and  lines,  each  petal  lightly  edged  with  white. 

BougamviUaa  lateritia,  reproduced  from  a  plate  in  the  '*  Floral  Magazine  " 
last  year. 
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MaratUa  tplmduUtt  discovered  three  or  four  years  ago  by  M.  Baraqnin  in 
the  PioTinoe  of  Para,  in  Bnusil,  and  by  him  sent  to  M.  A.  Versohaffelt,  of 
QhenU  The  leaves  are  of  very  dark  shining  green  on  the  upper  side,  marked 
urith  broad  oblong  bands,  pale  green,  or  slightiy  tinged  with  yellow,  and  extend, 
ing  from  the  midnb  tpwards  the  margin,  which,  however,  they  never  quite  reach. 
These  bands  vary  in  length  and  bre»ith,  but  are  always  broadly  obtuse  at  their 
termination  towards  the  margin.  The  under  side  is  of  a  uniform  violet  purple. 
A  fine  addition  to  omamental-foliaged  plants,  resembling  Calathea  Veitchii  in 
its  general  character. 

Bignonia  argyreo-viokueens. — A  good  representation  of  this  pretty  plant, 
which  has  been  frequently  exhibited  at  recent  Shows. 

Dteffenbachta  gigantea, — A  double  plate,  giving  the  foliage  on  a  scale  of 
nearly  one-fourth  the  natural  size  at  present  attained.  The  largest  plants  in 
M.  Verschaffelt's  stoves  have  stems  upwards  of  4^  feet  in  height  and  a  foot  in 
circumference,  with  leaves  from  2^  to  3  feet  in  length,  and  heads  measuring 
from  7  to  9  feet  round ;  and  yet  these  are  far  from  having  acquired  their  friU 
size.  The  leaves,  and  the  leafstalks  as  well,  being  marked  with  numerous 
conspicuous  white  blotches,  such  plants  must,  as  the  editor  remarks,  have  an 
admiral)le  effect  in  a  stove. 

Comparettta  cocctnea^  not  by  any  means  a  new  plant,  having  been  described 
by  Lindley  in  the  "  Botanical  RegisteV  '*  many  years  ago,  but  still  rare. 

CameUia  Clodia,  supposed  to  be  of  Italian  origin.  Flowers  very  large,  the 
petals  imbricated,  bright  rose  with  a  scarlet  tinge,  veined  with  rose,  and  having 
an  occasional  stripe  of  white. 

The  F1.0BAI.  Magazine  for  Mar6h  has  for  its  first  plate  Sphacele  cartdea^ 
a  soflwooded  plant,  belonging  to  the  natural  order  Labiatss,  bearing  numerous 
spikes  of  lavender-blue  flowers  in  a  warm  greenhouse  in  winter.  It  is  in  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Bull. 

The  second  plate  is  a  representation  of  Nerine  Fothergillti,  figured  '*  not  as 
a  novelty,  but  as  an  interesting  decorative  plant,  which  ought  to  receive  more 
attention  than  it  has  met  with." 

The  third  plate  has  for  its  subject  Maranta  roseo-picUij  the  leaves  of  which 
are  *'  of  a  beautiful  rich  glossy  green.  The  midrib  is  of  a  lovely  rose  colour, 
and  two  irregular  bands  of  the  same  colour  run  up  each  side  of  the  leaf,  mid- 
way between  the  midrib  and  edge."  It  was  discovered  in  October,  1864,  in 
the  regions  of  the  High  Amazon,  betweeen  Loreta  and  Iquitos,  by  Mr.  Wallis, 
the  collector  for  M.  Linden,  of  Brussels. 

The  fourth  plate  is  a  group  of  Pompon  ChrgMnthemums,  consisting  ot 
Fairg  Nymph^  a  full-sized  white ;  Ro9e  ^ Amour ^  clear  rose,  the  base  of  the 
'* petals"  white;  and  Torfrida^  bright  golden  amber,  very  full  and  rich  in 
colour.    Thev  are  sent  out  by  Mr.  Sfdter. 

The  April  Number  of  the  same  publication  contaLas  plates  of 

EpiphyUvm  iruncatum  tricolor  or  •legans  (we  are  left  in  doubt  which  is 
its  name,  for  the  letter-press  gives  both),  one  of  the  numerous  continental 
varieties,  having  orange  scariet  and  purple  flowers. 

Pelargonium  peUatwn  eleganSy  an  Ivy-leaved  variety,  with  delicate  pink 
flowers,  described  as  being  larger  than  in  the  ordinary  varieties  of  the  same  sec- 
tion, and  forming  a  better  truss.    It  is  in  the  hands  of  Messrs.  £.  Q.  Henderson. 

Maranta  iUuatritf  discovered  at  the  same  time  as  Maranta  roseo-picta,  and 
in  the  same  district  of  Ecuador.  1lie  leaves  are  of  a  bright  green,  marked 
by  transverse  bands  of  a  deeper  shade  of  green,  sometimes  reaching  down  to 
the  midrib,  which  is  of  a  pale  rose.  Two  irregular  zigzag  bands  of  yellowish 
white  extend  on  each  side  of  the  leaf  from  Uie  base  to  near  the  apex.  The 
under  side  of  the  leaf  is  of  a  uniform  purplish  maroon. 
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Frimuia  ktrme$ma  pkna  And  Qmm  tf  Fmflmd^  the  itftmm  %  Urge-double 
fioirar  ef  a  roej  eamine  tint,  aad  the  letter,  aleo  d(mble«  white  tinged  with 
blmh,  are  two  Tarietiee  of  Meetn.  ^  indebank  fc  Kingsbory's  fine  atEain. 


OUR  MONTHLY  CHBONIGLB. 


BoTAL  HoBTictTLTUiUL  SociBTT.-— The  se- 
oond  spring  Show  took  place  on  the  12tli  of 
April,  and  was  rather  an  extensiTe  display  for 
so  early  in  the  season.    Axaleas  and  Roees 
oonstitated  tho  principal  features,  but  there 
was  also  a  yery  respectable  array  of  stoye  and 
fueenhouse   plants,  contributed   by   Mesara. 
Lee,  of  Hammersmitb,  F.  ft  A.  Smith,  Mr. 
Fairbaini,  Sion,  and  Mr.  Bartlett,  Hammer- 
smith,  while  Mr.  Bull,  as  usual,  brought  for- 
ward a  numerous  collection  of  new  plants. 
The  Azaleas  firom  Mr.  Turner,  who  was  first 
in  eyeiy  dass  for  that  flower  in  which  he 
coold  compete,  were  remarkably  fine  pyra- 
midal plants,  exhibiting  less  of  that  stiflhess 
of  training  and  crinolme  character  so  much 
complained  of  a  year  or  two  ago,  and  they 
were,  moreoyer,  beautiAil  masses  of  bloom. 
The  yarieties  which  he  exhibited  ynsn  Louim 
Von  Baden,  Quean  Ylctoria,  Belle  Qaatoise, 
Perryana,  Magnificans,  Due  de  Nassao,  Eu- 
Xalie  Van  Oeert,  Flower  of  the  Bay,  Prince 
Jerome,  Brilliant,  lyeryana,  Magnifica  flore 
^eno,  Magnet,  and  a  plant  called  Union,  being 
X!toile  de  Oand  and  Yaiiegata  snperba  on  the 
same  root.    A  fine  plant  of  Criterion,  about 
5  feet  high,  also  firom  Mr.  Turner,  reoeiyed 
the  first  prize  as  a  sin^e  specimen.    The 
plants  from  Messrs.  Lace,  who  took  the  se- 
cond honours,  were  smaller  than  those  from 
Mr.  Turner,  but  likewise  in  beantilul  bloom : 
and  from  the  same  firm  came  alw  a  fine  col- 
lection, yery  eyen  in  sixe  and  bloom.    Qeorge 
Eyles  and.  Fire  King,  two  new  yarieties,  were 
shown  by  Mr.  Turner  *,  the  flowers  of  these 
were  yery  iarge,  orange  scarlet,  with  the  up- 
per petals  lightly  spotted  with  crimson  in  the 
one,  and  heayily  in  the  other ;  both  are  likely 
to pxoye  acquisitions.    Of  Boses,  finegroups 
were  exhibited  by  Mr.  Turner  and  Mr.  w. 
Fteul ;  but  the  chief  interest  in  this  port  of 
the  exhibition  centered  in  the  new  Boses  of 
1865  and  1866.    Of  these,  numerous  ooUec 
tions  came  from  Mr.  W.  Paul,  Messrs.  Paul 
and  Son,  and  Mr.  Tnmer,  who  took  positions 
in  the  ptiee  Kst  in  the  order  in  which  they 
are  named.    Among  the  yarieties  seen  to  moat 
advamfcage  ware  CHory  of  Waltham,   John 
Keynes,  Dr.   lindley,   Br.  Andry,   Kayier 
Om>o,  Duchesse  de  Caylus,  Bushton  Bad- 
lb,  Mar6d^'N!el,  Mademoiselle  Am^e 
B,  Madame  Moreau,  and  Duks  of  Wel- 
Seyocal  ooHeetianB  of  Cinerarias  were 
Jluoad,  but  their  appearance  was  not  strik** 
mg,  and  some  excellent  Calceolarias  came  from 
Mr.  James.    Auriculas  were  confined  to  a  fine 
set  of  tweiye;  shown  by^Mr.  Tannr,  the  same 
number  exhibited  by  Mr.  Jann^  and  goad 


Alpines  from  Mr.  Tomer.    Other  sohfeets 


KWi  oppea  wiui  icariei;,  iremsta  pros- 
compact  in  growth  and  bearing  bright 
r  flowers,  and.  yariegnted  Juianeae  lyy, 
ee  from  Meaars.  £.  O.  Hanteaon;  and 


dwarf  Bhododendrona  in  small  p<rta,  oontri- 
buted  by  Messrs.  Lane ;  a  new  yariety  of  Oil- 
anthus  Dampieri.  in  which  the  flowers  haye  a 
white  keel  tipped  with  scarlet,  Genista  pros- 

trata,  compact  in  **-    -""  "^    -•      •   •  •  - 

yellow  flo 

aU  three!  ^ 

a  yaaegated-leayed  Kerria  japonica,  better 
known  as  Corchorus,  from  Mr.  Turner,  and 
which  is  likely  tobeauseftxladditiott  to  hardy 
yariegated  plaa^s.  T.  Lusoombe,  Esq.,  of 
Combe  Boya],  sent  a  baskst  of  Oranges,  Le- 
mons, and  other  fruit  of  the  Citru#  family, 
^wn  in  that  part  of  Beyonshire  with  merely 
the  protection  ot  reed-frames  in  winter ;  also 
Camelliaaand  BiUtim Rhododendrons  bloomed 
in  the  open  air.  Mr.  Boil  exhibited  among 
other  nc^tiea  the  beautiful  Macsnia  splan- 
dida  noticed  in  another  page,  Bignonia  aigy- 
lysa  yiolascens,  and  Psychotria  macrocephala 
with  krge  heads  of  white  flowers  produoM 
from  amidst  the  leayes. 

The  fortnightly  meetings  continue  to  ba  laall 
attended,  and  are  frequently  the  meana  of 
directing  attention  to  matters  that  might  other- 
wise escape  notice.    Thus  at  the  meeting  of 
the  3rd  the  Bar.  M.  J.  Berkeley  madTsoBie 
remarks  on  Trufle%  and,    aftav  'imMMitfiiy 
yarions  attempte  which  had  been  nnaoaoess- 
fiilly  made  to  cultiTate  those  refractory  but 
delicious  Amgi,  it  was  stated  that  the   ex- 
periment woiUd  be  tried  at  Chiswick  this  year, 
and  he  hoped  that  though  the  saason  was 
rather  far  adyanoed  some  rsault  mi^  be 
obtained^  either  in  the  shape  of  a  crop  or  a 
frirther  usight  into  the  conditions  likely  to 
insure  success.    The  great  desideratum  was 
to  grow  Truffles  by  spawn  inthoasme  way  as 
the  Mushroom*    At  a  subsequent  meetings— 
that  held  on  the  17th— Mr.  Berkeley  again 
returned  to  the  subject  of  edible  frtngi,  and 
stated  that  an  attempt  would  be  made  at 
Chiswick  to  cultiyate  these  as  -mSL    Their 
yalne  as  an  article  of  food  was  msiated  upon, 
and  particularly  the  foot  of  their  containing 
a  considerable  "*"waiit-  of  nitrogen,   whioE 
forms  so  important  a  nutritiye  constituent  in 
the  flesh  of  animals.    Afterwards  Mr.  Bate- 
man,  who  was  to  haye  giyen  a  lectors  on 
Bandrobium  MaoGartfai»^  the  BainT-aunth 
flower  of  Ceylon,  had  the  flower   axwed, 
made  some  interesting  remarks  on  the  Qr- 
ohids,   particularly  direciuig  attention  to  a 
magmfioent  spike  of  Odont^tosBomPesoatorai 
shown  br  Mr.  Bucker,  wh!^  whsn  the  i 
jngtaomatsd,  kiadly^aOowBd  ittvlie  i 


Ill 


htttad.  among  tb8  ladies.    Two  speciea  of  Gal- [ 
lixma  were  tliea  noticad  aa  charming  plaata 
for  cool  greenliouaefl,  where  the  j  will  not  only  i 
oavpet  the  ground,  but  clothe  the  naked  sterna 
of  plantAi    At  the  two  ineetm£s  twenty-eight 
new  mamben  were  elected,  and  three  aodeties  : 
ailinittfil  into  union. 

BoTju:.  BoTAno  Sooxxnr. — ^During  the  past 
manth;  two  Shows  haTO  taken  place  at  the  i 
Bagenira  Park.    That  of  April  7th  was  very  ' 

Sjy  £»r  it  waa  tiien  that  ihe  fine  Azaleas  of 
r.  Tomer  and  Means.  Lane  firrt  made  their 
appearance,  and  there  waa  heaides  a  plentiful 
^play  of  Btove  and  areenhousa  plants,  and 
Facna,  Begonias,  andotherfine^foliagedpfaints, 
eidiiwaad  by  GinflTazias,  Oydamens,  &c,  A 
naw  Cineraria,  exhibited  by  Means.  F.  &  A. 
Smith,  and  called  Perfection,  gained  a  first- 
obna  cartifioais.  It  is  large  and  showy,  violet 
pmple,  with  a  narrow  ring  of  crimson  towards 
the  base  of  the  ray  floreta,  with  a  narrow  ring 
of  white  roiud  the  disc.  The  second  Show 
during  tiie  month,  and  the  last  of  the  spring 
Shows,  waa  held  on  the  21st ;  but  with  the 
exception  of  the  Boses  frcfm  Mr.  Turner  and 
Means.  Paul  &  Son,  which  ware  very  fine,  and 
Pekrf^oniums  in  excellent  bloom  shown  by  Mr. 
Winpna,  gardener  to  Mr.  Beck,  of  Isleworth, 
it  did  not  present  any  remarkable  fSaature. 

DiOfloosKA.  BATATAS.— M.  D'Auvers  stated 
in  a  recent  Number  of  the  *^  Berue  Hortioole," 
duit  he  had  been  yery  sucoeflsfbl  in  the  cul- 
ture of  this  Dioscorea,  haring  obtained  roots 
about  a  yard  in  length,  a  result  which  he  aa- 
oribed  to  the  use  of  phosphate  of  lime.  He 
then  recommended  Dioscorea  roots  eaten  raw 


as  a  preTcntiye  and  cure  fiiz  scurvy ;  but  in 
the  last  Kumber  of  the  same  pub^tion  an- 
pears  another  letter  from  him,  stating  that  he 
has  found  that  the  roots  contain  an  acrid 
principle,  which  might  cause  bad  results.  He 
says  that  last  year  in  preparing  Dioscorea 
flour  for  his  own  use,  on  agitatu^  the  water 
in  which  the  roots  had  beea  grated,  he  and 
his  assistant  experienced  in  their  hands  and 
arms  a  sensation  similar  to  that  produced  by 
the  stina;  of  a  nettle,  accompanied  by  redness 
of  the  ucin.  The  same  thing  occurred  every 
time  he  stirred  the  firesh-grated  pulp,  and  he 
altributc«  this  result  to  the  presence  of  some 
acrid  principle  which  diswpoars  in  cooking. 
Dioscorea  flour,  if  better  Known,  would,  he 
beUeves,  become  an  important  article  of  food. 

Tbutflu. — Some  notion  may  be  obtained 
of  the  extent  to  which  the  trade  in  Truffles  is 
carried  in  Fnnce,  when  we  read  that  in  the 
market  of  Apt  ahme  1600  MLogFammee  (about 
3500  lbs.)  are  exposed  for  sale  every  week  in 
die  height  of  the  season,  and  that  the  lowest 
eatimato  of  the  quantity  sold  during  the  win* 
ter  amounts  to  15,000  kilogrammes  (neariy 
33,000  lbs.  weight).  According  to  anotfaer 
account,  the  Department  of  Yaucluae  yields 
from  29,500  to  30,009  kilogrammes  (57,100  to 
66,158  lbs.)  annually.  The  vast  quantity 
that  must  tiiieref ore  be  procured  and  sold  in 
all  the  French  provinces  where  tiiey  grow, 
and  tlie  large  revenue  arising  therefrom,  should 
be  a  great  inducement  to  Ae  proprietors  of 
suitable  localities  to  attempt  their  cultivation 
in  England. — C.  E.  Bbookb,  Journal  of  Royal 
HortieuUwral  Society. 


CALENDAR  OF   OPERATIONS. 


8T0TB  AND  OBOHID-BOnSIS. 

(?r«Aufr.— These  superb  piaate  sore  now 
nHi^Hwg  active  growth;  keep  the  air  of  the 
house  humid  by  damping  the  interior  £ra- 
quentiy  each  day ;  shade  must  be  g^<en.  Ex- 
amine plants  gprowing  on  blocks  and  in 
baskets,  and  soak  them  every  two  or  three 
days;  syringe  them  daily  in  the  intarvaL 
Plants  requiring  to  be  xe-dressed  or  potted 
should  be  attended  to.  RemoveplantB  in  bloom 
to  a  cooler  house,  to  prolong  tbeir  beauty. 


To  make  room  for  dmioe  plants  in  Uoom, 
SB  Geramums,  Calceolarias,  CSnerarias,  Ac, 
several  oomparativcAy  hardy  pkats  may  now 
betMnsinTedtoatempontfTshellar.  Myxdes, 
many  AoaoiaB,  Bhododendrons,  Aloea,  ^, 
inay  be  trusted  to  framei>  or  anv  odd  house 
or  Aed  Ibr  a  law  weeks^  to  mahe  room  fat 
ttie  above  more  dtowy  plants.  Batata  and 
kixdwooded  plants  must  now  have  abnndanoe 
of  air;  small  pkotswiU  grownioiijrnafwin 
fMmeft  ttiade  oa  brifl^t  day&  OmmOKsi 
tnr]M>ir ihnningtrood;  laoivheatwJUbvs^ 


Suiaite,  whieh  may  be  obtained  by  dosing  the 
ouse  earlior  in  the  day.    Shade  and  syringe 
I  daily;  water  plants  not  pottad  tiiia  spring 
with  soot  or  dear  manure  water.    When  the 
I  Toung  shoots  axe  Ml*^(vown  give  less  shade 
by  degrees,  and  more  air,  to  aid  the  fimnatian 
I  of  bloom-buds.    Cmerariagf  when  on  the  de- 
'  dine  should  beplaoed  in  frames  oar  pits  fiunng 
the  north.    When  seed  is  not  required,  the 
sooner  thejr  are  eni  down  the  better,  that  good 
earlj  ovttingB   may  be   pioened.     jPsfar- 
I  ^sfwiimf  .—The  shadmg  should  now  be  gene- 
.  rallrnp,  and  nnnd  annrndinptn  thn hrigmnsin 
I  of  the  weather;  there  shonid  be  no  sreen  fly 
,  to  keep  under.    The  beea  nrast  be  kept  out 
of  the  hooae  widi  nettmg.  The  olosest  attai- 
tion  nmst  be  observed  in  watering.    £IaiitB 
fiir  July-blooming  shonid  now  be  tied  ant ; 
give  them  plenty  of  rooni^  and  kaei^  them  as 
QoolaepQaBhle. 

a>MBB¥Aa»ax. 
Chinese  Azaleas,  OinsBarie%  and  Palace 
•will  make  a  great 
byfinoidBosaaaiit 


goniuost  etis^itiy  finoed^  ^ 
dnpIsT' jwloov,  awM  1 
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a  l(Bw  ydlow  Caloeolariaf.  Keep  rxp  a  good 
elook  of  Onnge  toeet,  Daphnee,  and  ecented- 
leayed  plants,  for  their  agreeable  fragrance. 
The  tempexatnze  ehonld  now  be  kept  down 
by  shading  and  admitting  more  air ;  this  will 
benefit  Heaths,  Epacrises,  and  New  Holland 
plants,  brought  in  for  decoction. 

PITS  AXD  FBAXXS. 

Directly  these  are  cleared  for  planting  ont, 
fill  them  with  Balsams  and  other  anniiaLs,to 
occupy  the  greenhouse  during  the  summer. 
Newly  pricMd-oiF  annuals  for  turning  out 
may  likewise  be  sheltered  for  a  week  or  two 
in  them,  to  get  hold  of  the  pots  before  planting. 
FOBcnro. 

To  Grapes  changing  colour  admit  plenty 
of  air;  and  if  growing  in  pots,  or  in-door 
borders,  reduce  the  water  supplied  to  the  roots ; 
stop  and  train  the  shoots  of  succession 
vineries,  and  thin  the  bunches  as  soon  as  the 
bezries  are  fonned.  Fires  will  be  necessary 
for  late  Grapes,  during  the  time  they  are  in 
bloom,  to  insure  their  setting  well.  Vines  at 
this  stage  should  be  kept  as  dry  as  possible ; 
but,  bow  before  and  after  the  blooming 
period,  use  plenty  of  water  in  each  house, 
sprinkling  the  floors,  walls,  &c.,  often  each 
day.  Tie  in  the  shoots  of  Peach-trees  as  they 
advance ;  thin  the  fruit  by  degrees.  Do  not 
allow  many  to  stand  over  till  after  stoning,  or 
you  may  lose  more  than  you  want ;  keep  £>wn 
red  spider  by  the  application  of  clean  water« 
and  tne  fly  by  timely  fumigations. 

KITCHEN  OABDEN. 

Weeds  by  this  time  there  ought  to  be  none ; 
and  therefore  hoeing  and  looMning  the  sur- 
face round  ^wing  plants  will  only  be  neces- 
sary, drawing  a  little  earth  to  Cabbages, 
Cauliflowers,  Peas,  &c.,  as  you  proceed.  Sow 
Dwarf  Kidney  Beans,  Longpod  and  Ghreen 
Windsor  Beuis,  and  Peas  for  succession ;  also 
Spinach,  Badishes,  Turnips,  Onions  for  salads, 
and  some  Endive  for  an  early  crop.  ICake  a 
g^  sowixijg  of  Scarlet  Bunners  in  a  warm 
situation,  either  to  be  sticked  like  Peas,  or  to 
be  kept  dwaif  by  topping  when  about  a  foot 
high.  In  the  latter  case  it  is  well  to  spread 
some  litter  over  the  ground  in  order  to  keep 
the  pods  clean ;  this,  however,  need  not  be 
done  till  after  they  have  formed.  Prick  out 
Oabbages,  Brussels  Snzouts,  Savoys,  and 
Celery,  and  plant  ont  Vegetable  Marrows  in 
rich  ground.  Thin  Beet,  Carrots,  and  seed- 
beds generally  when  these  are  at  all  crowded. 

HABDT  FBUIT. 

Disbudding  the  more  choice  wall  trees,  as 
Peaches,  Apricots,  to^  should  take  place 
gradually,  reserving  such  shoots  as  wul  be 
required  to  a£E6rd  the  crop  for  next  season. 
Tlunning  the  young  fruit  when  too  thick 
should  be  done  at  two  or  three  times,  taking 
oif  a  few  each  time,  till  the  final  number  for 
swelling  off  only  remain. 
1!  FLowan  QASsjmx  ash  amuBBniT. 
HA  Where  {OantlnjK  has  been  deferred  till  late 
se-*  ipring,  aralching  must  be  resorted  to,  and 
na 


the  newly  planted  treea^  particahiiy  over- 
greens,  damped  ovefhead  eveir  aftsnMxm, 
until  they  commence  growing,  when  walering 
at  the  roots  will  sufllce  in  dry  weather.  Sup- 
posing the  beds  for  the  snmmer-fiowering 
plants  to  have  been  duly  preparsd  vrith  the 
proper  compost  necessary  for  eadi  kind  of 
plant,  the  turning-out  of  the  hardiest  may  be 
proceeded  vrith,  especially  if  there  is  mucn  to 
do,  as  it  will  jrive  more  time  for  the  otiiers. 
Pentstemons,  Dianthuses,  Phloxes,  and  many 
half-hardy,  biennial,  and  perennial  plants, 
should  fint  be  transferred  to  the  open  beds ; 
then  may  follow  Verbenas,  Fudges,  and 
similar  thin^ ;  reserving  Greraniums,  Dahlias, 
Salvias,  Heliotropes,  &c.,  to  the  last.  AiumMU. 
— ^Thin  out  those  up,  leaving  three,  four,  or 
more  in  each  patch,  aoconung  to  their  siae. 
Sow  towards  the  end  of  the  month  for  autumn- 
blooming.  Plant  out  Stocks,  Asters,  Sec, 
sown  under  glass;  rich  soil  suits  them  best. 

FLORmB*   7L0WSBS. 

AurieuJat. — ^As  soon  as  out  of  bloom,  remove 
them  from  the  stage  to  a  cool  north  border, 
standing  them  on  a  bed  of  coal  ashes.  ▲ 
temporary  framework  should  be  erected,  that 
lights  may  be  placed  over  them  in  very  wet 
weather,  but  leaving  them  open  at  the  sides 
on  all  occasions.  Watering  snould  be  strict^ 
attended  to,  and  they  will  make  fine  growth 
by  the  time  they  require  repotting,  which 
should  be  done  towards  autumn.  SurnatioHs 
and  Pfo&to^s.— Look  weU  and  vigilantiy  afl;er 
aphides,  which  must  be  kept  under.  The 
plants  should  now  be  permanentiy  staked. 
The  side  shoots  of  strong  plants  will  often 
start  for  bloom ;  these  should  be  stopped,  but 
not  too  early,  or  it  will  cause  other  layers  to 
start  for  bloom.  DoA/mm.— Bepot  without  loss 
of  time,  using  good  rich  soil,  and  harden  the 
plants  gradu^y  before  planting  out.  Neither 
an  early  nor  a  large  plant  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  insure  good  blooms ;  on  the  contrary, 
a  late-struck  plant  is  preferable  to  one  that  has 
become  stunted  in  its  growth.  Seedlings 
must  have  plenty  of  room,  light,  and  air,  ar 
they  will  b^me  drawn,  and  will  suffer  when 
they  are  planted  out.  PaH8i$$, — Seedlings 
should  be  often  and  caitftilly  examined, 
marking  the  promising  varieties  when  they 
sre  in  ^e  character.  Propagation  shouM  be 
attended  to  this  month,  tiie  cuttings  being 
kind  and  healthy ;  small  side  shoots  axe  best. 
Autumn-saved  seed  should  now  be  sown,  to 
bloom  next  autumn.  Never  sow  seed  to  oome 
in  bloom  during  the  summer*  months,  or  it  is 
difficult  to  ascertain  what  the  seedlinas  really 
are.  P«piikf.— Thin  out  blooming  shoots  to 
three  or  four  on  a  plant,  aocoiding  to  its 
strength  and  the  known  habit  of  the  flower ; 
also  cQsbudthe  principal  shoots  as  soon  as  the 
aide  bnda  oan  be  removed;  water  liberally, 
using  weak  liquid  manure  once  a-week. 
7W2^.— Shading  during  the  day,  and  keeping 
them  exposed  during  the  morning  and  even- 
ing, is  all  that  can  be  done  this  month. 
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ALPINE  AURICULAS. 

WITH   AS   ILLUBTBATIOir. 

The  class  of  Alpine  Auriculas  has  not  hitherto  been  highly  estimated  by 
florists ;  but  the  beautiful  varieties  which  Mr.  Turner  has  within  the  last  year 
or  two  made  public  will  probably  gain  for  them  a  higher  position  and  greater 
consideration.     Certainly  they  will  be  appreciated  by  the  flower-loving  public. 

The  two  varieties  we  now  figure  give  a  good  idea  of  the  highly  ornamental 
and  varied  character  of  these  Alpine  Auriculas,  which  are  of  the  easiest  culture, 
and  perfectly  hardy  so  far  as  the  temperature  of  our  winters  is  ccmcemed. 
They  only  require  shelter  from  excessive  rain.  They  are  among  the  most 
beautiful  of  spring  flowers. 

M. 


OUR  FRUIT  CROPS. 


Afteb  a  very  cold  and  unfavourable  spring  the  prospects  of  a  fruit  crop 
are  very  cheering.  With,  perhaps,  the  exception  of  Peach  trees,  the  wood  of 
most  trees  got  well  ripened  last  season,  and,  in  consequence,  there  has  been  a 
great  deal  of  blossom  this  season.  Apricot  trees  were  very  full  of  bloom,  and, 
owing  to  the  mildness  of  the  winter,  some  of  the  early  blooms  began  to  expand 
in  February,  but  were  destroyed  by  the  snow  and  frost  that  set  in  in  the  begin, 
ning  of  March.  The  very  cold  weather  that  continued  throughout  March 
retarded  the  opening  of  the  flowers,  and  was  unfavourable  to  their  setting ; 
but,  notwithstanding,  the  crop  is  a  very  fair  one.  Peach  and  Nectarine  trees 
were  denuded  of  their  foliage  early  in  September  by  the  numbers  of  aphides 
that  infested  them.  The  wood  and  buds,  especially  the  strong  wood,  did  not 
in  consequence  get  properly  matured.  In  general,  ther^  was  plenty  of  bloom 
on  the  trees,  but  much  of  it  fell  off  without  setting,  being,  no  doubt,  imperfect 
from,  the  unripened  state  of  the  wood.  Some  of  the  trees  here  which  had  the 
best  ripened  wood  have  set  their  blossom  well ;  whilst  others,  with  stronger 
wood,  and  which  were  full  of  bloom,  have  set  very  few  fruit. 

I  fear  Peaches  and  Nectarines  on  the  open  walls  will  not  be  a  full  crop. 
The  trees  have  broken  well,  and  are  making  fine  healthy  young  shoots.  Pears 
will  be  a  very  heavy  crop  in  general.  Cherries  and  Plums  also  will  be  good 
crops.  The  Apple  trees  have  been  very  beautiful,  and  I  think  the  crop  will  be 
a  plentiful  one.  Gooseberries,  Currants,  and  Raspberries  will  bear  very  plenti- 
fril  crops.  Crops  of  all  kinds  are  backward,  owing  to  the  very  dull,  cold, 
unfavourable  weather  we  have  had  for  many  weeks. 

^  The  Strawberry  crops,  from  present  appearances,  wiU,  I  believe,  prove  to 
be  very  deficient.  The  plants  did  not  recover  from  the  long  continuance  of  hot 
dry  weather  we  had  last  summer.  Some  sorta  suffered  much  more  than  others. 
Sir  Harry  promises  to  be  the  fullest  crop  here  this  season,  as  it  was  last.  *  I 
have  some  young  plants  of  British  Queen  that  promise  to  be  pretty  good ;  the 
old  plantations  look  only  indifferent.  Keens'  Seedling  will  be  much  heU/er  than 
last  season.  Oscar  looks  well.  Of  Trollope's  Victoria  the  plants  are  fine,  but 
are  not  showing  much  bloom.  Sir  Charles  Napier  looks  tolerably  well;  the 
plants  are  very  good,  but  the  trusses  are  not  very  plentiful.  Jucunda  was  good 
last  year,  and  promises  to  be  equally  good  this  season.  The  plants  are  fine,  and 
the  trusses  plentiful.  It  seems  to  be  a  good  strong  grower,  of  hardy  habit. 
Should  it  do  as  well  as  its  present  appearance  seems  to  warrant,  I  will  feel 
inclined  to  increase  my  stock  of  it.  Eltons  do  very  well  here ;  I  never  saw 
them  better  anywhere  else.  I  had  a  £ne  crop  of  them  last  year,  though  not 
VOL.  T.  a 
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quite  80  abundant  as  in  previous  seasons.  Eleanor  is  not  a  free  bearer  here, 
though  I  get  some  yery  fine  froit.  From  what  I  hear,  I  fear  Uie  crop  of 
Strawberries  will  be  a  light  one ;  but  if  the  Strawberry  crop  be  light,  with  an 
abundance  of  most  other  kinds  of  fruit  the  deficiency  will  not  so  much  matter. 
Staurton,  M.  Saul. 


REMARKS  ON  FRUIT  TREE  CULTURE.— No.  10. 

The  necessary  winter  pruning  may  be  performed  at  any  time  durinp^  the 
dormant  season,  or,  in  fact,  as  soon  as  the  leaves  are  all  oflf,  and  will  simply 
consist  in  shortening  the  shoots,  more  or  less,  according  to  their  strength,  takmg 
18  inches  as  a  maximum  length  for  strong  ones,  and  the  weaker  in  proportion. 
It  is  good  practice  then  to  taJte  out  all  the  old  shreds  and  nails,  and  while  the 
trees  are  loose  to  inject  forcibly  some  strong  clear  lime  water  all  over  the  walls 
at  the  back  of  the  trees,  for  the  purpose  of  expelling  noxious  insects  from  the 
crevices  and  nail-holes.  The  trees  will  be  better  left  loose  until  early  in 
March,  when  they  should  be  dressed  with  composition  and  again  trained  to  the 
walls  with  new  nails  and  shreds. 

This  practice  of  leaving  the  trees  loose  all  the  winter  is  intended  for  the 
purpose  of  keeping  down  any  undue  excitement  which  may  be  caused  by  the 
prevalence  of  bright  sunny  days,  which  frequently  occur  during  that  season. 
The  Peach  is  constitutionally  liable  to  become  very  early  excited  into  growth, 
and  I  have  seen  great  injury  result  from  the  occurrence  of  severe  frost  in 
spring  after  a  mild  winter,  through  buds  being  killed  and  fractures  occurring 
in  the  bark  of  the  young  wood,  caused,  probably,  by  the  contraction  and 
expansion  consequent  upon  the  ascending  sap  being  frozen.  If,  therefore,  the 
trees  are  left  loose  from  the  walls,  they  are  to  a  certain  degree  removed  from 
the  influence  of  the  radiation  of  heat  from  the  walls,  and  thus  the  period  of 
excitement  is  considerably  retarded,  greatly  to  the  prospective  advantage  of 
the  trees. 

My  observations  have  hitherto  been  confined  principally  to  the  treatment 
necessary  to  be  followed  out  in  the  case  of  young  trees  ;  but  as  they  advance 
in  age  and  growth  a  number  of  other  influences  begin  to  work  upon  them,  and 
the  treatment  will  have  to  be  modified  in  accordance  therewith.  But  I  think 
it  will  be  best  that  I  should  follow  out  the  old  adage  of  '*  line  upon  line,  pre- 
cept upon  precept,"  and  proceed  to  the  details  of  practice  at  the  commencement 
of  the  second  year's  ^owth  from  the  permanent  planting. 

If  the  trees,  previous  to  that  final  planting,  were  passed  through  a  good 
preparation  elsewhere,  so  as  to  lay  the  foundation,  as  it  were,  of  good  well- 
balanced  trees,  we  may,  in  such  a  case,  reasonably  conclude  that  in  the  second 
year' we  may  look  for  a  fair  proportion  of  fruit,  according  to  the  strength  of  ^he 
tree.  Very  strong  and  vigorous  young  trees  may  be  permitted  to  carry  more 
fruit  than  those  which  are  weaker  or  even  of  only  an  average  fruit-bearing 
strength,  and  for  this  reason — because  the  production  of  fruit  is  calculated  to 
exhaust  the  energies  of  the  trees  very  much,  whilst  the  production  of  wood 
and  foliage  is  calculated,  where  there  is  feeding  material  below  and  room 
enough  above,  to  increase  the  strength  and  vigour  of  the  trees  in  an  almost 
indefinite  degree.  It  is  the  perfect  comprehension  of  these  two  opposing 
influences  which  eiiables  the  practitioner  to  work  them  against  each  other,  to 
the  mutual  benefit  of  both  trees  and  manager.  I  repeat,  then,  that  very 
vigorous  and  luxuriant  young  trees  may  be  permitted  to  carry  a  much  greater 
weight  of  fruit  proportionally  than  others  which  apparentiy  need  encouragement 
to  keep  up  a  tolerable  growth. 

It  IS  not  always,  however,  that,  with  the  greatest  eve,  strong  vigorous  trees 
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can  be  induced  to  bring  their  frait  to  the  stoning  point.  There  are  cases  in 
which,  although  covered  with  bloom,  and  thus  to  all  appearance  well  set,  the 
vigour  of  the  trees  is  so  great  that  the  woody  growth  appears  to  absorb  all  the 
sap,  and  the  fruit  drops  off  abortive.  It  is  passing  strange  that  there  is  a 
natural  tendency  in  fruit  to  fasten  itself  and  fatten,  as  it  were,  upon  the  weaker 
branches.  Such  is,  however,  invariably  the  case,  and  the  knowledge  of  the 
fact  is  useful  in  practice  ;  for  if  the  strong  trees  before  alluded  to  can  be 
induced  to  carry  truit,  it  will  operate  beneficially  by  weakening  the  process  of 
the  formation  of  woody  growth ;  but  if  not,  then  the  quickest  remedy  will  be 
root-pruning  early  In  October.  In  anticipation  of  that  operation  a  more  con- 
siderable development  of  woody  growth  may  be  allowed,  in  order  that  the 
operator  may  have  a  good  choice  of  fruit-bearing  wood  in  the  next  season ;  for 
it  is  not  to  be  understood  that  the  operation  of  root-pruning  is  calculated  to 
render  a  tree  barren  the  following  season — on  the  contrary,  the  check  appears 
to  be  just  that  threatening  of  life  which  induces  the  strong  shoots  to  carry  their 
fruit.  Of  course,  the  operation  must  be  performed  at  the  right  time,  parti- 
oularly  as  in  some  cases  it  may  be  best  to  lift  the  tree  entirely  and  replant  it — 
a  practice  which  may  be  followed  out  with  even  lar^e  full-grown  trees  with 
very  great  advantage,  whether  for  the  purpose  of  checking  luxuriance  by  root- 
pruning,  or  that  of  renovating  the  borders  by  the  removal  of  old  compost  and 
supplying  new. 

The  routine  of  treatment  of  the  young  trees  during  the  second  year  will 
not  materially  differ  from  that  before  advised  for  the  first  year.  As,  however, 
the  circumference  to  which  the  outer  branches  extend  becomes  increased, 
timely  provision  must  be  made  for  keeping  it  well  furnished,  by  training  out 
an  extra  shoot  from  the  under  side  of  the  leading  branches.  They  may  not 
always  be  required  when  the  tree  is  re-trained,  but  it  is  always  best  to  have  a 
few  shoots  in  reserve,  for  in  this  uncertain  climate  great  injury  frequently 
results  from  accidental  causes  x>ver  which  we  have  no  control.  These  extra 
shoots  need  not  be  entirely  removed  if  not  required,  but  should  be  shortened 
to  about  five  or  six  buds,  and  one  shoot  selected  and  trained  from  each  the  fol- 
lowing season.  They  will  eontribute  to  preserve  the  vitality  of  the  central 
part  of  the  tree,  and  give  the  operator  a  chance  of  thinning  out  the  extremities 
and  keeping  his  trees  at  home. 

RecUeaf.  John  Cox. 

PLEROMA  ELEGANS. 

This  splendid  Melastomad  is  chiefly  interesting  from  the  fact  that  it  pro- 
duces abundance  of  its  deep  blue-purple  flowers  on  comparatively  small  plants, 
and  may  be  managed  without  a  plant-stove,  which  most  of  its  neighbours 
require.  The  fact  that  the  large  flowers  are  produced  most  freely  on  the 
points  of  last  year's  shoots  furnishes  the  key-note  to  its  culture.  The  next 
thing  essential  to  success  is  that  it  will  not  thrive  if  kept  in  a  plant-stove,  nor 
jet  will  it  thrive  if  kept  in  a  cool  greenhouse.  In  the  one  case  it  will  get 
straggling,  and  the  wood  will  not  ripen  well  enough  to  bloom  freely ;  and  in 
the  other  the  plant  will  assume  a  starved  appearance,  and  become  brown  and 
imhealthy. 

In  propagating  it  by  cuttings,  any  time  during  summer  would  do  ;  but,  as 
a  matter  of  choice,  I  would  prefer  March  or  •  April.  The  points  of  shoots  * 
getting  firm  at  their  base  would  answer,  but  I  prefer  firmish  side-shoots, 
frova  2^  to  3  inches  long,  rather  green  at  the  point,  but  brownish  and  firmish 
at  the  base.  These  are  to  be  cut  across  at  a  joint  at  the  bottom,  the  leaves 
there  removed ;  the  pair  above  either  removed  or  shortened,  and,  if  long,  a 
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little  sliortennig  given  to  all  but  the  terminal  ones,  l^ey  may  then  be  inaerted 
in  a  well-drained  pot,  in  ailyer  sand  orer  Tery  aantty  peat.  The  auoeeta  wiU 
be  all  the  more  certain  if  a  small  pot  is  rereraed  in  the  centre  of  the  cutting- 
pot,  so  that  the  base  of  the  cuttings  may  abut  on  the  centre  pot.  Fill  any 
noles  made  by  the  dibber  with  silrer  sand ;  water  well ;  and,  when  the  sand  is 
firm  and  the  plants  dry,  corer  the  pot  with  a  bell-glass,  and  plunge  the  pot  in 
a  mild  bottom  heat,  shading  the  glass  in  brifrht  sunshine,  but  giving  no  shade 
when  cloudy,  removing  it  early  in  the  afternoon,  and  givins  a  little  air  under 
the  glass  at  night,  replacing  it  before  sunshine  in  the  mormng,  and  preferring 
to  keep  the  atmosphere  smroundin^  the  cuttings  and  the  bed  somewhat  moist 
instead  of  watering  the  cuttings  much.  When  struck,  pot-off  singly  in  small 
pots,  or  three  round  the  sides  of  a  four  or  five-inch  pot,  using  at  fint  a  light 
soO,  as  three  parts  of  heath  soil  to  one  of  loam  and  one  of  silver  sand,  and 
increasing  the  amount  of  sand  as  the  plant  gets  older. 

Under  the  most  fiivourable  circumstances,  a  cutting  could  hardly  be 
expected  to  make  a  show  as  a  flowering  plant  under  three  or  four  years,  or 
even  more.  Amateurs  would,  therefore,  be  nearer  their  purpose  to  procure 
from  a  nurseryman  a  nice,  bushy,  healthy  plant,  in  a  four  or  a  six-inch  pot ; 
and  though  I  give  the  process  of  propagating,  yet,  with  all  such  things,  it 
it  will  be  the  truest  economy  to  keep  in  mind  the  division-of-labour  principle 
and  purchase  a  nice  plant,  as  propagators  by  profession  can  do  all  that  sort  of 
thing  at  half  the  labour  and  expense  that  any  amateur,  or  any  gardener  with 
a  great  variety  of  plants  demanding  his  atte||tion,  could  by  any  possibility  do. 

Supposing  the  plant  to  be  obtained,  my  cultural  remarks  will  chiefly  have 
reference  to  getting  it  to  bloom  early  in  the  summer  of.  the  following  year. 
The  plant,  then,  home-raised  or  purchased,  being  a  nice  little  stubby  plant  in 
the  end  of  March  or  beginning  of  April,  and  occupying  a  five-inch  pot  pretty 
well  filled  with  roots,  I  would  keep  the  plant  in  a  temperature  of  from  50^  to 
55^,  with  a  view  to  promote  free  growth,  and  this,  especially  in  a  bought 
plant,  for  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  after  obtaining  it,  so  that  all  the  stagna- 
tion of  the  journey  might  be  got  over.  The  next  thing  to  do  is  to  give  the 
plant  a  larger  pot.  Unless  in  skilful  hands  that  will  regulate  watering  to  a 
nicety,  very  large  shifts  are  to  be  avoided ;  but  so  are  very  small  ones,  as  the 
plant  seems  to  need  a  little  nur8ing  after  every  shift.  Well,  supposing  the 
plant  is  in  a  five-inch  pot,  I  would  transfer  it  to  a  seven  or  an  eight-inch  one, 
draining  the  pot  well,  using  a  little  broken  sifted  charcoal  over  the  drainage — 
that  is,  getting  rid  of  the  dust ;  then  gently  disentangle  the  roots  outside  the 
ball,  80  that  they  shall  run  at  once  into  the  new  soil,  taking  care  that  before 
shifting  the  ball  is  thoroughly  and  sufficiently  moistened,  as  fresh-potting  such 
a  plant  dry  is  next  door  to  throwing  it  away.  The  soil  should  be  in  good  order, 
neitiSer  wet  nor  dry,  and  picked-in  pretty  lightly  among  and  to  the  roots. 

For  plants  about  this  size  three  parts  of  heath  soil  to  two  of  loam  should 
be  used;  and  one  part  more  may  consist  of  silver  sand,  broken  pota,  and 
nodules  of  charcoal,  so  as  to  allow  free  passage  for  water.  When  the  plants 
come  to  stand  in  a  ten  or  twelve-inch  pot,  the  fibry  loam  and  heath  soil  may  be 
in  equal  proportions,  and  then  the  loam  will  insure  more  stubbiness  in  the 
growth.  Then,  too,  a  little  fine  leaf  mould  may  also  be  used  in  the  soil.  A 
•  uttle  moss  will  likewise  be  an  advantage  between  the  soil  and  the  drainage^ 
FinsT  Sukmiiir's  Ma.ka.geiixnt. — ^Afrer  potting,  it  would  be  well  to  raise 
the  temperature  gradually  from  50^  to  60^,  using  a  little  shade  in  bright  sun- 
shine, and  frequent  sprinklings  overhead,  until  the  roots  are  working  freely  in  the 
fresh  soil.  Until  then,  water  should  be  given  carefully,  so  as  not  to  deluge  the 
fresh  soil  until  the  roots  get  into  it.  A  skiff  from  the  syringe  will  be  useful 
m  tunny  afternoons  until  the  end  of  July.    As  soon  as  you  peroeive  the  roots 
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ace  taldiig  fresh  hold,  the  traiQiiig  of  the  plant  should  commence,  fastening 
some  shoots  nearly  horizontally,  but  letting  their  points  have  an  upright 
direction,  so  that  the  plant  when  full  grown  shall  have  an  orbicular  form. 
Many  of  the  shoots  will  need  no  stopping,  owing  to  their  comparative  weak- 
ness ;  but  all  the  stronger  shoots  will  need  to  be  stopped  several  times,  so  as 
to  insure  compactness  and  regularity  of  growth.  When  blooming  next  season 
is  resolved  on,  no  stopping  of  shoots  should  take  place  after  the  end  of  June. 
Water  will  be  required  in  greater  quantity  as  the  sun  gains  strength ;  and  as 
the  roots  get  to  the  sides  of  the  pot,  manure  water  will  help  to  give  strength 
and  colour,  using  it  in  a  clear  and  weak  state.  Were  I  not  to  think  of  bloom« 
ing  the  plants  the  following  year,  I  would  shift  again  in  June ;  but,  wishing  to 
have  flowers,  I  will  not  do  so,  but  will  gradually  give  the  plant  more  air  after 
July,  to  consolidate  the  little  shoots. 

AuirMK  AND  Winter  f  seatment.—- In  August,  in  addition  to  giving 
more  air  in  a  greenhouse,  I  would  prefer  the  plant  to  stand  in  a  cold  pit,  wi^ 
glass  over  it,  air  being  afforded  back  and  front.  In  September,  I  would 
gradually  diminish  water,  and  by  the  end  of  the  mouth  put  the  plant  in  a  house 
where  ihe  temperature  will  not  be  below  45*^,  nor  above  from  50°  to  55^  with 
fire  heat,  during  the  winter.  Water,  also,  should  be  given  carefully,  and  the 
plant  will  be  safer  if  the  pot  stand  inside  of  a  larger  pot,  with  damp  moss 
stuffed  between  them.  In  spring,  the  plant  may  have  from  5°  to  10°  higher 
temperature,  as  the  sun  gains  power,  and  more  moisture  in  proportion,  which 
will  cause  the  flower-buds  to  show  and  swell. 

When  in  bloom,  the  plants  will  keep  their  beauty  longer  in  a  cooler  atmo« 
sphere,  and  with  a  little  shade  to  break  the  fierceness  of  the  sun's  rays.  When 
done  flowering,  give  what  little  pruning  is  necessary.  Encourage  the  plant 
to  grow,  shift  into  a  larger  pot  if  necessary,  keep  close  and  moist  until  there 
is  free  fresh  rooting,  and,  in  autumn,  give  more  air  and  sunlight,  as  already 
described,  and  house  in  time  for  the  winter.  If  a  little  fly  appears,  smoke  in  the  * 
usual  way.  The  most  troublesome  insect  is  the  thrips,  and  the  best  pre- 
ventive is  a  free  use  of  the  syringe  when  growing,  and  frequent  smokings  and 
washings  as  soon  as  one  is  seen.  If  manure  water  is  used  from  the  droppings 
of  animals,  it  would  be  advisable  to  soak  the  droppings  at  first  in  boiling  water, 
which  will  destroy  all  vermin  and  their  eggs,  and  the  water  may  be  reduced 
enough  afterwards.  In  watering  in  winter,  the  water  should  be  soft,  and  a 
few  degrees  warmer  than  the  atmosphere  of  the  house. 

F. 

CULTURE  OF  THE  PEACH  AND  NECTARINE. 

It  may  seem  superfluous  to  write  upon  the  culture  of  the  Peach  and 
Nectarine,  because  so  many  cultivators  have  already  given  their  experience  on 
the  subject.  Now  I  have  been  a  grower  of  these  fruits  for  nearly  half  a  cen- 
tury, and  during  that  long  time  I  have  studied  the  various  causes  of  success,  and, 
what  is  equally  important,  the  causes  of  failure ;  and  the  result  of  my  refleo- 
tions  leads  me  to  the  conclusion  that  there  are  several  points  of  culture  that  ^e 
writers  on  this  subject  have  cither  entirely  overlooked  or  have  not  given 
sufficient  importance.  I  have  come  to  the  determination,  therefore,  of  writing 
a  few  notes  on  their  culture ;  and  in  so  doing,  I  shall  endeavour  to  treat  folly 
of  everything  necessary  to  be  done  in  order  to  grow  healthy  long-lived  trees 
that  will  produce  annually  a  fair  crop  of  fruit.  I  attempt  this  with  all  due 
deference  to  those  who  have  gone  before  me,  and  shall  not,  in  order  to  set  «p 
myself  as  a  critic  dwell  upon,  or  even  mention,  wftere  I  think  they  are  mistaken 
or  not  explicit  enough  to  be  understood  by  the  tyro  in  Peaoh-oulture. 
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I  know,  of  late  yean,  it  has  been  the  fashion  to  decry  the  hardihood  of 
these  fruits  in  this  country.  Now  that  gkss  is  cheap  every  unsuceessibl  grower 
says  the  Peach  should  be  in  all  cases  covered  with  glass  to  ensure  a  crop.  I 
would  ask  such,  Are  you  prepared  to  prove  that  the  climate  of  this  country 
is  more  severe  than  it  was  thirty  or  forty  years  ago  ?  Unless  that  can  be 
proved  I  opine  that,  with  proper  care  and  close  attention  to  a  proper  course  of 
culture,  from  making  the  border  to  the  ripening  of  the  first  crop  of  fruit,  ike 
trees  bearing  these  delicious  fruits  can  be  grown  as  successfully  now  as  our 
older  gardeners  grew  them  fifty  years  ago.  It  is  true  when  unfiivourable 
seasons  occur  unprotected  trees  will  suffer ;  but  in  such  seasons  the  skill,  atten- 
tion, and  forethought  of  a  good  gardener  will  be  brought  into  play  to  overcome 
the  untoward  weather,  and  success  in  such  seasons  shows  the  difference  of  skill. 
Any  careless  cultivator  can  have  a  crop  of  fri^t  in  warm  summers,  provided 
the  preceding  one  has  been  warm  also  to  ripen  the  wood  of  his  Peach  trees. 
But  that  is  not  sufficient  for  the  owner ;  he  wants  fruit  every  year,  and  if  he 
Has  provided  all  things  necessary  he  ought  to  have  his  want  supplied. 

The  question  now  arises.  What  is  required  in  order  to  succeed  with  mode- 
rate attention  in  cultivating  the  Peach  in  this  country  without  the  aid  of  glass  ? 
The  first  thing  is  a  proper  situation.  Formerly  a  great  notion  was  entertained 
by  our  gardeners,  or  planners  of  gardens,  that  a  low  sheltered  situation  was 
the  very  best  for  a  garden.  That  mistaken  idea  is,  I  think,  now  entirely 
exploded.  A  low  situation,  instead  of  being  the  best,  is  the  worst  for  a  firuit 
garden.  The  most  careless  observer  must  have  remarked  that  tender  plants 
suffer  earliest  from  frost,  both  in  the  spring  and  autumn,  in  low  grounds ; 
whilst  on  moderately  high  land  the  slight  frost  has  no  effect  on  them.  Many 
an  autumn  eve  we  see  heavy  mists  on  low  grounds,  whilst  higher  land  i^  quite 
clear  of  them.  The  reason  of  this  is  that  cold  air  is  heavier  than  warm  air, 
and  therefore  it  sinks  down  by  its  gravity  and  shows  itself  as  mist,  displacing 
the  warmer ;  and  when  the  cold  is  so  intense  as  to  reach  the  freezing-point, 
vegetation  suffers.  These  patent  facts  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  a  fruit  garden 
should  be  placed  on  a  moderately  elevated  platform.  Even  an  elevation  of 
50  or  100  feet  above  the  bottom  of  a  valley  would  be  desirable.  I  might  give 
many  instances  of  places  where  the  gardens  are  placed  in  low  situations,  where 
such  fruits  as  the  Peach,  Nectarine,  and  Apricot  often  fail  in  yielding  fruit. 
Sufficient  for  my  purpose  it  is  to  mention  Chatsworth,  Worsley  Hall,  Trent- 
ham,  and  the  old  garden,  now  removed,  at  Welbeck.  In  such  places  where 
the  gardens  are  still  continued  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  cover  the  Peach 
walls  with  glass,  in  order  first  to  ripen  the  wood,  and  secondly  to  ripen  the 
fruit.  This  covering  of  glass  is  not  adopted  for  the  purpose  of  forcing  the 
fruit  into  early  maturity,  but  is  used  merely  as  a  protection  against  early  and 
late  frost.  In  a  properly  elevated  situation  the  glass  as  a  protective  agent  may 
be  dispensed  with. 

From  the  above  remarks  I  think  it  will  be  seen,  that  in  order  to  succeed  ia 
Peach-cidture  against  walls  without  glass,  it  is  desirable — ^nay,  absolutely  neces- 
sary, to  place  the  garden,  where  possible,  in  a  moderately  elevated  situation. 
If  there  are  higher  grounds  on  the  north,  north-east,  and  north-west  sides  of 
the  garden,  and  those  hills  are  planted  with  forest  trees  to  shelter  the  garden 
from  the  winds  blowing  from  these  quarters,  you  have  the  best  situation  imma- 
ginable,  not  only  for  ^it-tree  walls,  but  for  every  other  production  expected 
from  a  garden.  Let  every  one,  then,  who  has  the  forming  of  new  giurdens, 
study  over  the  above  remarks,  and,  if  possible,  choose  such  a  site  for  Uie  finit 
and  kitchen  garden. 

Soil. — ^The  next  most  important  agent  for  the  production  of  the  fruits. 
Peaches  and  Nectarines,  is  the  soil.    This  includes  drainage,  subsoil,  and  surface 
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soil.  In  the  course  of  my  experience  I  haye  observed  that  all  stone  fruity  with- 
out any  exception,  thrive  best  and  are  most  fruitful  in  calcareous  soils.  In  the 
limestone  districts  of  Yorkshire  the  Peach  trees  against  walls,  where  properly 
attended  to,  are  healthy  and  fruitful ;  and  round  the  town  of  Sherborne,  where 
limestone  abounds,  that  excellent  preserving  Plum,  the  Winesour,  grows  in  the 
hedges  and  bears  profusely,  and  also  the  Damson  Plum  is  still  more  convnon. 
Almost  every  cottage  has  its  garden  hedge  formed  of  these  excellent  fruits. 
I  mention  these  as  a  proof  of  my  maxim  that  stone  fruits  thrive  best  in  the 
limestone  districts,  where  the  subsoil  is  formed  entirely  of  that  material.  The 
garden  at  Womersley  Hall,  the  seat  of  Lord  Hawke,  has  a  subsoil  of  limestone ; 
and  there  Peach  trees  live  to  a  great  age  and  bear  fruit  plentifully.  Also 
near  there  is  Byram  Hall,  the  seat  of  Sir  John  Ramsden,  and  the  garden  is  also' 
similar  to  Womersley  as  to  its  soil.  In  that  garden  some  years  ago  there  was- 
the  finest  Peach  wall  in  the  kingdom.  I  forget  the  length,  but  it  was  con- 
siderablc;  and  eight  trees  completely  covered  it,  not  a  sickly  branch  to  be  seen.- 
They  were  trained  in  what  was  termed  the  Seymour  method,  which  I  shall 
describe  presently. 

Well,  what  does  all  this  amount  to  ?  Why,  that  whoever  has  the  oppor*^ 
tunity  should  form  his  Peach-borders  with  soil  containing  calcareous  matter. 

Let  me,  however,  begin  at  the  beginning.  Supposing  it  is  determined  to 
make  a  Peach-border,  either  in  a  new  garden  or  an  old  one,  begin  first  by 
excavating  the  soil ;  the  necessary  width  for  ordinary  walls  need  not  exceed 
12  feet.  In  general,  as  a  useful  rule,  let  the  border  be  the  same  width  as  the 
wall  is  high.  .  Then  as  to  depth,  18  to  20  inches  will  be  amply  sufficient.  The 
width  being  set  out,  then  cut  a  main*  drain  deeper  than  the  bottom  of  the 
border :  this  main  drain  should  be  built  with  bricks  laid  flat  and  covered  with 
flags  the  exact  size  of  the  drain.  It  should  be  placed  at  the  side  of  the  border 
the  farthest  from  the  wall,  then  form  transverse  drains  across  the  border.  If 
the  subsoil  is  wet  these  cross-drains  should  only  be  10  feet  apart ;  if  mode- 
rately dry  then  12  or  even  15  feet  apart  would  do.  Lay  earthen  tiles  at 
the  bottom,  connecting  them  with  the  main  drain  in  front ;  of  course,  these 
cross-drains  should  have  a  gentle  fall  to  carry  off  the  superfluous  water ;  next 
fill  up  the  drain  above  the  tiles  with  open  rubble  or  scoris  from  which  the 
smaller  particles  have  been  sifted  out ;  then,  if  it  can  possibly  be  procured, 
lay  all  over  the  border  a  layer  of  broken  unbumt  limestone.  If  this,  however^ 
cannot  be  obtained,  then,  instead,  cover  the  bottom  of  the  border  with  brickbats 
mixed  with  rough  pieces  of  lime  rubbish.     This  completes  the  drainage. 

These  trees  require,  in  order  to  produce  healthy,  fruitful,  and  long-lived 
specimens,  a  strong  pure  loamy  soil  of  an  adhesive  character,  such  as  an  upland 
good  pasture  would  furnish.  Take  it  off  in  turves  about  3  inches  thick,  and 
cart  it  home  near  to  the  garden.  Lay  it  in  a  long  heap,  and  when  sufficient  is 
procured  commence  at  one  end  to  chop  it  into  small  pieces,  and  whilst  that  is 
going  on  mix  it  thoroughly  with  some  old  lime  rubbish,  unless  you  are  so  for- 
tunately situated  as  to  obtain  the  turf  from  a  pasture  on  a  limestone  basis, 
then  the  lime  rubbish  will  not  be  needed.  Whilst  the  chopping  and  mixing 
process  is  going  on  procure  some  thinner  turves,  and  with  them  cover  the 
drainage  grass  side  downwards.  This  will  prevent  the  finer  particles  of  the 
soil  from  falling  into  and  choking  up  the  drainage.  When  that  is  done  lay 
some  boards  or  planks,  and  wheel  in  the  soil  to  one  end,  forming  the  border 
with  a  very  gentle  slope  to  rather  more  than  the  full  height  to  allow  for  settling. 
From  18  inches  to  2  feet  will  be  ample  depth.  If  the  garden  is  situated  on  a 
level  country,  I  would  advise  the  border  to  be  raised  a  foot  higher  than  the 
general  level ;  but  if  the  garden  is  on  a  gentle  eminence,  as  recommended 
above,  then  it  may  be  nearly  level  with  the  rest  of  the  garden. 
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It  will  be  obserred  that  I  make  no  mestioo  of  dung  aa  a  component  part 
of  the  80tl.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  pnt  any  marnire  of  any  kind  in  a  Peacfa- 
border.  It  is  injurions  to  the  trees  in  many  ways,  the  worst  being  in  indnetng 
young  trees  to  make  what  gardeners  call  water^hoots,  or,  as  the  French  term 
them,  gourmiandM  or  gluttons.  Such  shoots  not  only  rob  the  rest  of  their  due 
nutriment,  but,  also,  they  seldom  in  our  climate  get  duly  ripened,  and  then 
become  diseased,  ulcerated,  and  gummy.  If,  however,  in  prooess  of  time  the 
border  become  exhausted,  then  it  will  be  proper  in  the  autumn  to  lay  on  the 
sur&ce  a  mulching  of  rotten  dunir.  The  autumn  and  winter  ndns  will  wash 
down  the  soluble  enriching  qualities  of  the  dung  sufficiently,  so  as  to  gire  fresh 
food  to  the  trees. 

As  to  the  time  of  making  the  border,  I  would  advise  the  end  of  July  and 
through  August.  The  weather  then  is  generally  dry,  and  the  soil  is,  of  course, 
dry  also.  By  doing  it  thus  early  the  grass  plants  will  perish,  all  but  those  on 
the  sur&ce.  and  they  may  be  killed  also  by  digging  the  border  over  two  or 
three  times  before  the  winter  sets  in. 

Vauieties  of  Soil. — ^The  only  successful  adaptation  of  a  different  kind 
of  soil  to  the  above  that  ever  came  under  my  notice  occurred  in  the  gardens 
at  Wheatley  Hall,  near  Doncaster,  the  scat  of  Sir  W.  B.  Cooke,  Bart.,  where 
I  spent  part  of  my  apprenticeship.  The  natural  soil  there  is  of  a  light  sandy 
nature,  which,  though  excellent  with  plenty  of  manure  for  vegetable  crops, 
was  fouud  not  to  be  favourable  for  Peach-culture.  The  river  Don  runs  through 
the  estate,  and  deposits  a  close,  compact  sediment.  This  is  called  **  warp  soil.'' 
A  sufficient  quantity  of  this  warp  was  collected,  laid  in  heaps,  and  when  in 
a  proper  mellow  condition  the  Peach-oorders  were  made  of  it  without  any 
other  ingredient.  The  then  gardener  was  a  Mr.  B.  Mann.  He  had  been  there 
for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  used  this  warp  soil  with  the  best  effect.  The 
trees  grew  well  in  it,  producing  just  the  right  kind  of  healthy  wood,  and  bore 
excellent  fruit  annually.  It  is  true  the  walls  were  flued,  and  we  used  canvas 
screens  to  protect  the  blossoms  against  late  spring  frosts,  and  in  wet  summers 
the  fires  were  lighted  to  heat  the  walls  and  ripen  the  wood ;  but  these  pro- 
t  active  measures  had  been  adopted  before,  when  the  natural  soil  formed  the 
borders,  and  were  not  found  effectual  to  keep  the  trees  in  health.  Whoever, 
then,  has  such  a  soil  conveniently  placed  near  to  his  garden  may  make  his 
bordeiji  of  it  without  any  fear  of  fhilurc. 

Choice  of  Pulnts. — ^This  is  an  important  part  of  the  business.  When 
time  of  coming  into  bearing  is  not  thought  of  much  accoimt,  then  maiden 
plants--that  is,  trees  a  year  old — ^might  be  preferred ;  the  cultivator  then  has 
the  mode  of  training  from  the  beginning  under  his  own  care ;  but  I  certainly 
would  prefer  trees  that  have  been  trained  in  the  nursery  three  years.  I  should, 
however,  take  the  precaution  of  visiting  the  nursery  early  in  the  autumn  and 
choosing  the  best-trained  and  most  healthy  trees,  then  and  there  putting  a 
mark  upon  them.  This  plan  is  the  best,  and  most  satisfactory  both  to  the 
buyer  and  seller.  Then,  as  soon  as  the  leaves  fall,  the  trees  should  be  care- 
frdly  taken  up,  the  roots  packed  in  moist  moss,  and  the  trees  so  packed  as  to 
travel  safely  to  their  destination.  Thus  packed  both  at  the  root  and  the  top, 
they  would  in  these  railroad  days  come  to  hand  in  good  condition.  Directly 
they  arrive  let  them  be  carefully  unpacked  and  planted  as  soon  as  possible.  If 
the  roots  should  have  become  dry,  I  would  dip  them  in  water  thickened  with 
fine  soil.  The  question  now  arises.  At  what  distance  should  they  be  planted 
from  each  other  against  the  wall  ?  Some  writers  say  15  feet,  and  some  as 
much  as  24  feet.  These  are,  however,  extremes,  the  first  being  too  close  and 
the  other  too  wide  apart.  The  medium  is  the  best.  Eighteen  feet  is  the 
distance  I  recommend.     The  best  trees  I  know  in  existence  now  are  at  that 
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distance.  If,  howeyer,  the  walls  are  low — ^that  is,  only  9  feet  or  less  high,  then 
the  trees  may  be  planted  nearer  to  each  other,  as  the  angles  of  the  shoots  will 
bring  them  soon  to  the  top  of  such  a  wall;  but  if  12  feet  high,  then  my 
1 8  feet  will  be  a  fair  equable  distance.  As  it  will  take  seyeral  years  before 
the  trees  will  meet,  standard-trained  trees  might  be  planted  between  those  that 
are  finally  to  cover  the  wall;  but  the  cultivator  must  have  the  nerve  to 
remove  those  riders,  as  they  are  termed,  the  very  year  the  permanent  trees 
require  the  space. 

Plantikg. — In  doing  this  let  the  roots  be  spread  out.  equally  every  way, 
and  not  covered  too  deep — 2  or  3  inches  are  enough.  By  spreading  them  out. 
horizontally  the  roots  will  continue  to,  at  least,  have  a  tendency  in  that  direction — 
a  point  to  be  desired,  for  then  the  roots  are  within  the  reach  of  the  heat  of  the 
sun  just  at  the  time  the  shoots  need  all  the  help  the  roots  can  give  them.  In 
most  Peach- borders,  for  the  convenience  of  attending  to  the  trees,  there  is  a 
narrow  path  formed  some  2  feet  from  the  wall.  That  path  should  be  made  of  a 
trellis  of  wood,  so  that  the  soil  may  not  be  too  much  compressed.  If  the  path 
is  soil  only,  the  constant  treading  upon  it  must  be  injurious  to  the  roots.  Let 
every  cultivator,  then,  set  his  faceli^ainst  such  a  path,  unless  it  is  trellised. 

The  planting  being  finished,  the  shoots  should  be  securely  fastened  to  the 
wall  to  prevent  their  being  blown  about  with  the  wind,  which  otherwise 
would,  in  heavy  gales,  rub  the  branches  against  the  bricks  and  bruise  the  bark, 
which  might  bring  on  in  such  places  wounds  that  would  canker  and  exude 
gum — a  casualty  always  to  be  avoided.  After  that  is  completed,  then  lay  a 
mulching  of  littery  dung,  extending  a  foot  or  so  beyond  the  extremity  of  the 
roots.  This  will  protect  the  roots  irom .  the  frost,  and  will  keep  them  in  action 
all  through  the  winter.  It  is  remarkable  what  a  large  number  of  rootlets  will 
strike  out  immediately  after  the  trees  are  planted.  It  would  seem  as  if  nature 
was  putting  forth  every  effort  to  recover  lost  time  in  root-action  in  consequence 
of  the  removal,  and  the  more  these  efforts  are  protected  and  encouraged  the 
greater  chance  there  is  of  the  trees  pushing  vigorously  in  the  following  spring : 
hence  the  utility  of  protecting  these  young  fresh  roots^  by  mulching,  from  the 
winter's  frost. 

Pkxjnino,  THE  FiEST  Sejlbok. — It  is  a  common  practice  to  cut  back  almost 
close  to  the  stock,  not  only  maiden  trees  but  even  such  as  have  been  trained  at 
the  nurseries,  for  one,  two,  or  three  years.  This,  it  is  alleged,  is  done  in  order 
to  get  the  centre  of  the  tree  well  filled  with  leading  shoots  to  form  the  future 
tree.  This  is  an  undoubted  mistake.  There  is  no  necessity  for  it  unless  the 
trees  are  very  weak  indeed.  Maiden  plants  must  of  necessity  be  cut  down  to 
four  or  five  buds  to  obtain  as  many  branches  to  form  a  tree  for  a  wall,  and 
nurserymen,  perhaps,  are  compelled  for  want  of  a  wall  to  cut  back  older  trees ; 
but  when  a  three-year-old  tree  is  planted  against  a  wall  as  a  permanent  tree^  it 
is  a  barbarism  to  cut  it  down  so  severely  the  first  year  after  planting. 

Tbaining. — There  are  only  two  onethods  of  training  the  Peacn  tree  that 
are  worthy  of  notice.  The  first  is  the  one  generally  followed,  and  is  named 
the  fan  method,  from  the  main  branches  spreading  out  in  a  similar  manner  to 
the  ribs  of  a  fan :  the  second  is  a  modification  of  it,  and  was  invented  by  Mr. 
M.  Seymour,  gardener  at  Carlton  Hall,  near  Snaith,  in  Yorkshire.  Good  fruit 
has  been  produced  by  both  of  these  modes  of  training.  In  the  course  of  my 
gardening  Hfe  I  have  practised  both  methods,  and  must  confess  that  I  give  the 
preference  to  Seymour's  plan. 

The  first  may  be  described  as  having  the  young  shoots  on  both  sides  of  the 
main  shoots,  and  the  other — that  is,  Seymour's — has  the  voung  shoots  only  on 
the  upper  side.  It  is  necessary  to  mention  that  the  Peach  and  Nectarine  bear 
their  fruits  on  the  shoots  made  the  previous  vear:  hence  it  is  needful  to  train 
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in  amnially  youDg  Bboots  to  bear  frmt  the  following  year.  This  being  under- 
stood,  the  cultiyator  will  hare  to  determine,  at  the  time  of  planting,  which  of 
the  aboTe  methods  he  will  follow.  Trained  Peach  trees  from  a  nursery  have 
generally  five  shoots.  Now,  if  either  method  be  adopted,  the  trees  should 
be  pruned  in  the  latter  end  of  February  or  beginning  of  March,  and  trained 
with  one  shoot  for  a  leader  and  the  others  horizontally,  two  on  each  side ;  then 
every  bud  or  nearly  so  will  break,  and  the  trees  may  then,  by  disbudding  the 
useless  or  superfluous  shoots,  and  training  the  remainder  in,  be  famished  with 
well-plaoed  leading  branches  and  bearing  shoots.  The  cultivator  should  study 
the  figure  the  trees  are  to  assume  when  the  wall  is  covered  with  them,  and  lay-in 
branches  accordingly  to  effect  that  purpose. 

In  the  second  year,  if  all  has  gone  on  well,  the  trees  will  be  again  pruned 
at  the  same  season,  and  the  year's  shoots  trained  in  flan-form ;  and  so  the 
management  in  regard  to  pruning  and  training  must  be  followed  up  till  the 
trees  cover  the  wiuls. 

If,  however,  the  cultivator  should  choose  to  adopt  my  favourite  mode  of 
training,  then  he  will  proceed  from  the  first  to  prune  and  train-in  the  shoots 
only  which  are  produced  upon  the  upper  side  of  each  branch.  He  will  find 
this  the  most  symmetrical,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  most  simple  and  the  most 
easily  understood  of  any  mode  of  training. 

'Hie  summer  pruning  and  training  commences  almost  as  soon  as  the  buds 
break.  The  grand  object  is  to  obtain  shoots  for  bearing  the  year  following. 
In  any  mode  of  training,  the  young  shoots  should  be  retained  that  are  placed 
near  to  the  base  of  the  shoot  that  is  bearing  fruit.  All  others  should  be  rubbed 
off  at  once ;  they  only,  if  left  on  any  time,  rob  the  really  useful  ones  of  nutri- 
ment, and  crowd  them  unnecessarily :  therefore,  I  say,  off  with  them  at  once. 
If  the  leading  shoot  of  the  bearing  branch  is  too  vigorous  nip  pff  the  ends, 
leaving  a  sufiScient  number  of  leaves  to  draw  up  the  sap. 

{To  be  continued.)  A. 


ON  THE  CULTURE  OF  ERTTHRINAS. 

The  different  species  of  Erythrina  are  all  splendid  plants,  with  fine  large 
leaves,  and  beautifid  brilliant  scarlet  or  red  flowers.  For  late  summer  or 
autumn  decoration  they  are  very  useful.  During  the  winter  months  they 
should  be  kept  perfectly  dry.  If  the  pots  are  laid  on  their  sides  the  plants 
will  do  very  well  under  the  greenhouse-stages,  or  any  place  where  they  are 
safe  from  frost. 

Cuttings  of  the  young  wood,  taken  off  in  May  or  June  and  put  into  sandy 
soil  and  plunged  in  a  nice  bottom  heat,  root  very  freely ;  but  the  best  way  of 
increasing  the  Erythrinas  is  frt>m  eyes  of  the  last  year's  wood,  put  in  exactly 
as  Vine  eyes  are,  plunged  in  bottom  htet,  and  treated  in  a  very  similar 
manner. 

The  eyes  should  be  put  into  pots  or  pans  in  February  or  the  beginning  of 
March.  As  soon  as  they  have  grown  a  little  and  made  roots  they  should  be  potted 
off  singly  into  small  pots,  and  again  plunged  in  a  slight  bottom  heat.  They 
should  be  kept  close  and  be  sprinkled  slightly  with  water  from  a  very  fine  rose. 
They  will  soon  make  roots  into  the  fresh  soil,  and  in  a  few  weeks  will  be  ready 
for  a  shift  into  larger-sized  pots.  The  compost  should  now  be  one-half  good 
turfy  loam,  one-fourth  peat,  and  one-fourth  good  rotten  dung,  the  whole  well 
mixed  up  with  a  little  sprinkling  of  river  sand  among  it.  If  the  plants  are 
pretty  well  rooted  they  should  have  a  liberal  shift,  and  if  they  can  have  a  little 
bottom  heat  for  a  few  weeks  longer  they  will  grow  all  the  more  rapidly. 
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As  the  plants  advance  in  growth  they  should  be  tied  neatly  to  stakes.  As 
soon  as  the  pot  begins  to  get  pretty  well  fall  of  roots,  they  should  all  be  shifted 
into  pots  large  enough  to  flower  in,  using  the  same  kind  of  compost  as  recom- 
mended for  the  last  shifting.  After  they  have  been  all  potted  they  should  be 
placed  in  a  late  vinery,  or  other  house,  where  they  can  have  a  temperature  of 
from  55®  to  60^,  with  plenty  of  light  and  air.  They  should  be  frequently 
syringed,  to  prevent  the  attacks  of  red  spider.  They  will  not  require  much 
water  until  they  begin  to  root  freely  into  the  fresh  soil.  They  should  have 
an  abundance  of  air  after  they  show  flower,  and  liberal  supplies  of  water. 

When  the  flowers  begin  to  expand  the  plants  should  be  taken  to  a  cool 
house,  where  they  will  continue  in  bloom  for  many  weeks.  As  they  go  out  of 
flower  water  should  be  gradually  withheld.  They  should  then  be  allowed  to 
go  to  rest,  and  be  kept  quite  dry  until  the  following  spring,  when  they  ought  to 
be  pruned  back  to  four  or  five  eyes,  repotted,  and  put  into  heat,  when  they  will 
soon  show  signs  of  growth.  When  they  have  made  shoots  about  a  foot  long 
they  should  be  shifted  into  pots  large  enough  to  flower  in,  and  placed  in  a 
house  where  they  can  have  plenty  ^of  light  and  air.  They  must  be  well 
attended  to  in  watering,  and  the  shoots  ought  to  be  kept  neatly  tied  to  stakes 
as  they  advance  in  growth.  When  they  come  into  flower  they  should  be  taken 
to  a  cool  house.  After  the  blooming  is  over  they  should  be  gradually  dried  off, 
and  rested  during  the  winter  as  before. 

I  have  seen  Erythrinas  in  the  south  of  England  stand  out  of  doors  during 
the  winter,  without  any  protection  whatever,  and  flower  very  finely  in  Septem- 
ber. It  is  best,  however,  to  plant  in  warm  situations,  and  to  cover  the  roots  in 
winter  with  bark  or  ashes.  Erythrinas  also  do  well  out  of  doors  in  the  south 
of  Ireland  without  any  protection.  In  the  north  of  England  it  is  best  to  keep 
the  plants  in  pots,  winter  them  in-doors,  start  them  early  in  spring,  and  plunge 
in  the  open  borders  in  June,  in  sheltered  situations.  Here  they  do  beautifully, 
and  last  a  long  time  in  flower. 

Stourton,  M.  Saxtl. 


CULTURE  OF  THE  FUCHSIA. 

Ik  growing  Fuchsias  young  plants  may  be  procured  at  any  tiihe  from 
Christmas  to  August.  K  so  late  as  August,  they  should  be  kept  growing  as 
late  as  November ;  but  they  must  be  sufficiently  strong  to  endure  going 
thoroughly  to  rest  for  a  month  or  so,  as  circumstances  n^y  require,  by  being 
placed  in  a  cool  aiiy  situation,  and  kept  almost  dry  at  the  root.  About  January 
they  must  be  introduced  int«  a  moderate  heat,  say  about  55®.  As  soon  as  the 
buds  appear  shake  the  soil  from  the  roots,  and  repot  them  into  smaller  pots, 
which  should  be  either  new  or  perfectly  clean.  Preserve  the  roots  of  the 
small  plants ;  those  of  older  ones  can  be  slightly  shortened.  The  soil  should 
be  prepared  by  being  placed  in  some  warm  dry  place,  so  that  it  may  become 
gently  warmed.  Be  particular  about  the  drainage  of  the  pots.  Place  a  few 
small  pieces  of  potsherd  at  the  bottom  of  the  pots,  and  add  a  thin  layer  of  moss 
over  them,  to  keep  the  soil  separate.  If  this  is  not  attended  to,  the  drainage 
will  become  choked  and  the  plant  sickly;  and,  if  this  happens,  they  rarely 
recover  themselves  during  the  season. 

Fuchsias  are  like  Radishes — the  quicker  they  are  srown  the  better.  Let 
the  plants  be  potted  carefrdly,  placing  the  roots  round  the  pots,  and  settling  the 
soil  well  between  the  roots,  pressing  it  down  moderately  firm,  but  leaving 
sufficient  space  for  water  on  the  top.  After  potting  is  finished,  plunge  the 
pots  where  the  rbots  will  have  the  benefit  of  a  sught  bottom  heat  of  about  75^, 
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till  they  get  thoroaghly  iirto  growth,  after  which  they  nnist  be  gradually 
remoTed.  Keep  ^em  well  syringed,  and  let  the  top  heat  range  about  56^  at 
night,  and  about  65^  in  the  daytime.  Be  carefdl  of  damp,  and  by  no  means 
acbiit  cold  draughts  ngr  use  cold  water ;  if  so,  the  leaves  will  become  brown, 
and  the  vigour  of  the  plant  will  be  gone. 

Suppose  cuttings  to  have  been  struck  about  the  beginning  of  January,  and 
to  have  been  potted  off  and  doing  well.  About  the  third  week  in  February 
the  question  of  stopping  must  be  considered.  One  of  the  first  objects  in 
Fuchsia-growing  should  be  to  get  the  plants  into  a  good  shape  when  youi^, 
and  this  requires  some  consideration.  There  are  some  sorts  very  difficult  to 
get  up  sufficiently  high  for  specimens,  but  which  if  once  got  up  wUl  be  sure  to 
become  bushy  at  the  bottom  forwards,  because  they  are  naturally  dwarf.  Others 
that  are  strong  growers,  such  as  Prince  Alfred  or  Exhibition,  require  a  good 
deal  of  stopping  when  they  are  yoimg.*  They  must  have  their  tops  taken  out 
when  about  6  inches  high,  and  four  to  six  side  branches  must  be  tied  out,  by 
plficing  a  piece  of  bass  round  the  rim  of  the  pot,  and  listening  the  branches  to 
it ;  these  must  be  allowed  to  grow  about  5  inches  long  before  a  centre  shoot  is 
again  permitted  to  grow  up ;  and  when  this  centre  shoot  has  grown  from 
6  to  10  inches  more,  it  is  to  be  stopped  again,  to  give  the  side  branches  strength, 
and  to  give  a  better  bottom  to  the  plant.  This  kind  of  stopping  is  to  be  con- 
tinued till  the  plant  is  so  thick  that  you  cannot  see  through  it ;  and  the  top  of 
the  plant  must  by  no  means  be  allowed  to  outgrow  the  bottom — ^which  indeed 
can  easily  be  prevented  by  the  simple  process  of  taking  out  the  centre  of  each 
shoot  with  a  sharp-pointed  knife.  As  the  pots  fill  with  roots  the  plants  must 
be  shifted  into  larger  ones ;  they  must  never  become  pot-bound,  as  that  wotild 
throw  them  into  blossom.  They  must  receive  their  last  shift  at  least  three 
months  before  they  are  required  to  be  in  bloom,  and  the  stopping  must  be  difr* 
continued  nine  weeks  before  they  are  required  for  exhibition.  It  is  important 
to  keep  a  regular  temperature,  for  no  plant  is  more  liable  to  injury  from  sudden 
•  changes  of  heat  than  the  Fuchsia.  Let  the  temperature  range  after  the  middle 
of  March  5^  higher  than  already  mentioned ;  and  as  the  season  advances  5*^ 
more  may  be  permitted,  with  plenty  of  moisture  in  the  house.  Always  syringe 
twice  a-day,  and  in  hot  weather  very  frequently,  and  keep  plenty  of  water  on 
the  floors  and  staging  when  the  ventilators  are  open.  Give  all  the  air  possible 
in  fine  weather.  As  soon  as  the  sun  begins  to  give  out  much  heet,  the  blinds 
must  be  put  in  requisition  ;  they  are  very  necessary  in  growing  Fuchsias,  but 
the  very  minute  the  sun  is  off  the  plants  )et  the  blinds  be  drawn  up,  for  they 
require  all  the  light  possible. 

Young  plants,  treated  the  first  season  as  I  have  described,  will  make  fine 
exhibition  plants  the  second.  Some  sorts  will -do  even  the  third,  but  they  very 
seldom  make  creditable  specimens  after  iheir  second  year. 

About  thirteen  weeks  before  the  show  day  the  plants  should  have  their  last 
shift  into  12-inch  pots.  The  soil  must  be  in  good  condition,  and  the  pots  clean 
and  well  drained  with  broken  pots  about  an  inch  thick,  and  a  layer  of  moss 
over  them ;  then  ad^  about  an  mch  of  soil  pressed  down  rather  firmly,  and  all 
is  ready  for  the  plants  to  be  turned  into  the  blooming  pots.  Loop  the  branches 
up  on  one  side  to  prevent  breaking  them ;  be  sure  the  ball  of  the  plant  is 
thoroughly  moist.  Take  out  all  the  drainage,  and  place  the  ball  carefhlly  into 
the  new  pot,  filling  up  all  round,  without  injuring  the  roots.  Keep  the  house 
moist  and  closed  fbr  a  few  days,  and  the  sun  frt>m  them,  but  be  sure  not  to 
overwater  them  till  they  get  hold  of  the  new  soil.  In  about  three  weeks  they 
will  be  growing  fast ;  men  commence  stopping,  for  the  last  time,  by  taking  a 
few  points  out  each  day  to  a  week.    At  this  stage  prepare  the  liquid  manure 
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tub.  Get  some  horse-droppings  firesh  firom  the  stable,  say  about  half  a  bushel 
to  a  barrel  of  rain  water  ;  let  these  be  mixed  well  together,  and  half  a  peck  of 
soot  added.  When  the  liquid  is  clear  let  each  plant  have  a  small  quantity,  say 
about  a  pint,  every  three  days,  to  be  increased  each  week,  but  be  sure  not  to 
give  it  too  strong,  or  it  will  take  all  the  flowers  off.  Apply  it  in  the  after  part 
of  the  day  with  the  regular  water.  Give  the  plants  every  encouragement  to 
grow,  and  regulate  the  branches  that  may  require  it.  The  plants  should  each 
have  a  strong  stake  in  the  centre,  to  which  the  shoots  should  be  well  fastened. 
The  bloom-buds  will  soon  begin  to  appear,  but  the  forward  ones  should  be 
picked  off  till  they  appear  regular  all  over  the  plant.      * 

The  plants  are  prepared  for  exhibition  in  this  way :  The  day  before  the 
show  a  supply  of  stakes,  thin  paper,  and  Cuba  bast  must  be  got  ready.  Put 
the  stakes  in  the  soil,  gather  three  or  four  bunches  of  bloom  together,  put  the 
paper  round  them,  and  ^ten  the  paper  to  the  top  of  the  stakes.  All  the 
blooms  must  be  done  in  this  way  to  make  them  travel  weU ;  and  if  they  are 
careMly  tied,  and  three  large  nails  driven  into  the  bottom  of  the  van  round 
the  bottom  of  each  pot,  the  plants  will  travel  any  distance  without  damage. 
When  they  arrive  at  the  show  the  paper  has  to  be  taken  off,  and  the  flowers 
will  then  look  as  fresh  as  they  did  before  they  started.  Place  them  on  the 
stage,  the  tallest  at  the  back,  and  very  much  nused,  if  they  are  three  deep,  so 
that  diey  may  show  themselves ;  if  only  two  deep,  of  course  they  will  not  require 
so  much.  Every  flower  must  be  made  the  most  of.  Let  each  pot  be  slightly 
pitched  forward,  and  let  every  defective  leaf  and  bloom  be  picked  off,  and  the 
names  plainly  written.  All  is  now  ready  for  the  first  prize.  As  soon  as  the 
show  closes,  let  them  be  carefully  papered  up  again,  and  they  will  be  little  or 
none  the  worse  for  being  shown  to  the  public. 

To  get  the  first  prize,  the  plants  should  have  abundance  of  large  blooms 
distributed  regularly  all  over  the  plant.  The  blooms  must  be  of  a  perfect 
shape,  and  the  sorts  distinct  in  colour.  The  foliage  must  be  perfectly  green, 
and  free  from  dirt  and  insects.  The  plants  must  have  health  and  vigour,  so 
that  they  can  throw  out  branches  to  give  them  a  gracefrd  and  elegant  appear- 
ance, and  should  be  as  nearly  of  the  shape  of  a  good  specimen  of  Cedrus  deodara 
as  possible,  with  only  one  stake  in  the  centre.  Every  plant  should  be  of  the 
same  shape,  and  about  the  same  size,  so  that  they  may  have  the  appearance  of 
having  come  out  of  one  mould.  The  plants  must  be  perfectly  round,  so  that 
one  side  is  as  good  as  another.  Let  the  blooms  hang  about  4  inches  from  the 
floor  all  round  the  pot,  in  which  way  the  pot  will  be  half-hidden  by  the 
plant.  Plants  in  a  12-inch  ^t,  when  well  grown,  oi^ht  to  be  5  to  6  feet  high, 
and  4  to  5  feet  through. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  spring.  Fuchsias  are  very  much  injured  by  what  is 
commonly  known  by  the  name  of  the  "  spittle  fly,"  and  they  must  be  well 
looked  after.  The  only  means  I  know  to  get  rid  of  them  is  to  catch  them  and 
kill  them,  for  tobacco  smoke  has  not  the  slightest  eflect  on  them.  Green  fly 
and  thrips  are  easily  got  rid  of  in  the  ordinary  way  of  f^imigation  with  pure 
tobacco.  I  have  tried  many  things  recommended,  but  none  answers  so  well  as 
this.  Two  applications,  one  in  each  week,  will  remove  them  for  a  long  time,  if 
properly  done. 

The  soil  that  I  use  is  one  part  yellow  decayed  loam,  one  part  leaf-mould, 
one  part  peat  or  heather  soil,  imd  one  part  well-decayed  cowdung,  with  almost 
another  of  sharp  silver  sand,  well  mixed  together  two  months  before  using. 

HxNSY  Cjlnvisll, 

JFoohoich. — {6ardener$*  Chrontch.) 
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THS  INTBIU7ATI0KAL  HoBnOULTUKAL  £x- 

HlBinoir  hu  been  the  great  eyent  of  the 
month,  and  the  all-fUnorbing  topic  m  the 
horticultural  world.  To  it  horticulturiste 
have  flocked  from  all  parte  of  the  world,  and 
not  a  few  gentlemen  came  from  France,  Bel- 
gium, and  more  distant  parts  of  tbe  continent 
to  see  the  riches  of  British  gardens,  of  which 
they  had  heard  so  much  a|id  seen  io  little. 
They  were  not  disappointed,  for  never  has 
there  been  in  this  or  any  other  country  a  hor> 
ticultoral  exhibition  on  such  a  scale  and  of 
such  excellence  as  that  which  has  just  closed. 
The  attempt  was  a  bold  one,  for  notwithstand- 
ing the  considerable  sum  subscribed  towards 
defraying  the  expenses  of  carrying  it  out,  no 
one  could  be  certain  of  its  finskncul  success ; 
the  weather  might  have  proved  unfaTOurable, 
or  the  Exhibition  mig^t  not,  in  a  time  of  com- 
mercial disaster  at  home  and  commotion 
abroad,  have  met  with  a  due  share  of  atten- 
tion and  £Bivour ;  but  happily  the  attempt  was 
crowned  with  a  success  that  £eir  exceeded  the 
most  sanguine  expectations  of  the  promoters, 
for  the  Exhibition  was  not  merely  a  splendid 
success  in  a  horticultural,  but  also  in  a  finan- 
cial point  of  view,  havinff  been  productive, 
we  beUeve,  of  a  considerable  surplus.  On  the 
Saturday  previous  to  the  Show,  in  the  vast 
tent  there  was  little  to  be  seen  beyond  the 
turfed  banks  prepared  for  the  reception  of  the 
plants;  a  few  Rhododendrons  here,  some 
Pinuses  there  ;  a  lofty  tree  Fern  at  one  point, 
and  a  lowly  Moss  at  another;  and  there  were 
not  wantmg  those  who  predicted  that  the 
phmts  never  could  be  arranged  in  time — ^it 
was  an  impossibility ;  but  by  Tuesday  morn- 
ing how  marvellous  the  tnuosformation,  and 
how  brilliant  the  scene !  Looking  from  the 
elevation  at  the  southern  end  of  the  tent  the 
eye  was  arrested  by  glorious  specimens  of 
Btoye  and  greenhouse  plants,  by  wonderful 
Azaleas — perfect  pyramids  of  bloom,  by  masses 
of  Pelargoniums,  and  by  Boses  such  as  even 
sunny  France  could  not  excel.  Then  there 
were  tree  Ferns,  ranging  from  20  to  30  feet 
in  height,  and  with  spreading  heads  half  as 
much  in  diameter;  Palms  of  many  forms, 
and  tropical  in  ti^eir  character ;  Yuccas  and 
Agaves  near  at  hand,  and  in  the  distance 
sombre  Yews  and  more  lively  Pines,  relieved 
hy  gay  flowering  shrubs.  Turn  which  way 
one  would  some  fresh  beauty  met  the  eye,  or 
new  discovery  was  made.  Faults  there  may 
have  been  in  the  arrangement-- no  one  could 
reasonably  expect  it  to  be  perfect  when  the 
time  was  so  diort,  the  mass  of  materials  so 
gieat ;  but  the  general  effect  was  such  as  to 
excite  the  admiration  of  even  the  least  im- 
pressionable. Again,  in  the  Orchid  tent  the 
display,  though  more  confined  in  the  area 
wHch  the  eye  was  enabled  to  comprehend, 
was  of  the  richest ;  for  there  were  gathered 
together  tilie  most  beautiful  of  that  lovely 


fimiily  of  plants,  so  varied  and  fentsstic  in 
fonn,  so  rich  and  diverse  in  colouring.    Here, 
too,  were  Marantas  with  their  leaves  ^^ti- 
fuUy  and  variously  banded  and  barred  with 
different  shades  of  colour,  Caladiums  powdered 
with  vermilion  or  marbled  with  white,  golden- 
flowered   Japan  Lihes,  Bertolonias  studded 
with  pearls  or  with  rubies,  snd  many  interest- 
inffnovdties,  chiefly  from  tropical  countries. 
The  subjects  exhibited  were  so  numerous 
that  our  remarks  on  each  class  of  them  must 
necessarily  be  very  brief.     Flowering  stove 
and    greenhouse    plants    were    an    impor- 
tant feature,  and  without  presenting  any- 
thing very  extraordinary  in  their  character, 
were  generally  in  gr^t  perfection.    The  cw- 
lections    of   Mr.    Baines,    gardener   to    H. 
MichoUs,  Esq. ;  Mr.  Peed,  gardener  to  W. 
Leaf,  Esq.  ;*  of  Messrs.  Lee,  and  of  Mrs.  Cole 
and  Sons,  were  particularly  worthy  of  notice, 
and  comprised  fine  Ixoras,  Heaths,  Asaleas, 
Eriostemons,  remarkably  good  specimeiM  of 
Acrophyllum  venosum,  Genethyllis  tmipifera, 
Aphelexis,  Pimeleas,  and  Medinilla  magni- 
fica.    A  very  fine  specimen  of  Draoonhyl- 
lum  gracile,  with  numerous  fine  heads  of 
flowers,  came  among  others  from  Mr.  Rhodes, 
Fine-foliaged  plants  and  Fems  were  in  very- 
strong  force,  and  comprised  Crotons,  Bhopalaa 
of  large  size,  Alocasias,  variegated  Aloe-leaved 
Yuccas,  Marantas,  Dracanas,  Seaforthia  ele- 
gans,  Lataniu,   and  other  Palms;    §nd   of 
exotic  Fems  there  were  many  fine  examples 
of  Dicksonia  antarctica,  Alsophila  austrahs, 
Oibotiums,  Gleichenias,  Cyatheas,  and  Ma- 
rattia  elegans ;  but  by  far  the  most  remark- 
able were  the  tree  Fems  exhibited  by  Mr. 
Williams,  of  the  Crystal  Palace,  and  which 
averaged  24  feet  in  height  and  had  heads 
16  feet  in  diameter.    The  largest  was  a  most 
noble  specimen,  not  less  than  30  feet  in  height. 
Of  haidy  Fems  several  fine  collections  were 
shown;    and  those  from  Messrs.  Ivery,  of 
Dorkinff,    Ind   W.    Marshall,    Esq.,     wore 
especiaify    good;   Messrs.    Ivery    also    ex- 
hibited a  number  of  new  varieties.    Azaleas 
as  shown  by  Mr.  Turner  and  Messrs.  Veitch 
were  magnificent,  the  plants  being  7  or  8  feet 
in  height  and  as  much  in  diameter  at  the 
base.     Boses   from    Mr.    Turner    and    Mr. 
William  Paul  were  in  chamung  bloom,  and 
those  from  the  former  were  remarkable  for 
their  freshness  and  brightness  of  colonr ;  good 
examples  were  also  shown  by  Messrs.  Francis, 
Lane,  and  Paul  &  Son,  and  Mar^chal  Niel 
from  Mr.  Mitchell  of  the  Piltdown  Nurseries, 
Maresfieid,  was  an  object  of  much  admira- 
tion.   The  show  of  Pelargoniums  was  also 
magnificent,  and  being  arranged  in  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  centre  circle  on  turf  >M^Tilriy^ 
they  formed  a  conspicuous  part  of  the  dis- 
play.   Mr.  Turner  and  Mr.  Fraser  took  the 
chief  honours  in  the  nurser3rmen's  classes, 
both  for   show    and   fancy   varieties,     Mr. 
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Tomer  being  flnt  and  BCr.  Fraaer  second  in 
the  one ;  and  in  the  other  the  positions  were 
tost  reversed.  Mr.  Bailey,  gardener  to  T.  T. 
Ihake,  Esq.,  Shardeloes,  who  had  remarkably 
fine  specimena  both  of  show  and  fancy  varie- 
ties, took  the  lead  in  the  amateurs'  claases. 

Orchids  alone  occnmed  400  feet  run  of  bank, 
and  the  collections  of  K.  Warner,  Esq.,  Broom- 
field,  Mr.  Ballen,  gardener  to  A.  Turner,  Esq., 
Leicester,  Messrs.  Veitch  and  Sons,  Mr.  Wil- 
liams, of  HoUoway,  Mr.  Penny,  gardener  to 
H.  H.  Gibbs,  Esq.,  Begent's  Park,  and  Mr. 
Wilson,  gardener  to  W.  Marshall,  Esq.,  EnP 
field,  were  admirable,  and  there  were  also 
several  very  good  collections  from,  other  ex- 
hibitors, though  the  plants  were  smaller.  The 
new  PhalsQnopsis  Liiddemanniana  was  shown 
in  several  collections,  and  in  one  it  bad  as 
many  as  nine  blooms.  It  is  evident  that  this 
channing  introduction,  as  in  the  case  of  new 
Orchids  generallv,  will,  when  ^  shall  have 
gained  strength,  be  seen  in  much  greater  per- 
fection. Already  it  has  manifested  a  great 
advance  on  what  it  was  a  few  months  ago, 
when  it  was  exhibited  before  the  Floral  Clom- 
mittee  at  South  Kensington  as  a  weakly  plant 
with  smaller  and  far  less  richly  coloured 
blooms.  A  representation  of  this  beautiful 
PhalfienopsLB  was  given  in  our  December 
Number.  P.  Portei  was  also  shown  in  fine 
condition,  and  there  were  two  remarkable  ex- 
amples of  Cypripedium  oaudatum,  with  petals 
nearly  2i  feet  in  length ;  one  of  these  came 
from  yr.  CuUen,  gardener  to  W.  W.  BuUer, 
Esq.,  and  another,  from  Mr.  Wilson,  had  no 
less  tlftan  nine  flowers,  and  these  of  lurge  size. 
Of  G^ripedium  barbatum  superbum  there 
were  in  Mr.  BuUen's  and  Messrs.  Veitch's 
collections  examples  having  half  a  hundred 
blooms,  whilst  of  C.  villosum  Messrs.  Veitch 
had  a  plant  with  thirty.  TrichopiUa  crispa 
and  several  richly  coloured  Catlleyas  in  Mr. 
Warner's  collection  were  well  worthy  of 
iroecial  notice ;  and  of  Yanda,  Cypripeoium, 
Baccolabium,  Dendrobium,  and  L»lia  from 
various  exhibitors  there  were  numerous  fine 
specimens.  Nor  should  the  beautiful  Odonto- 
giOBSum  Pescatorei  and  nsevium  be  passed 
over,  for  Messrs.  Yeitoh  had  each  with  a  score 
of  blooms ;  and  mention  must  also  be  made 
of  Cypripedium  Stonei,  which  was  shown  by 
Mr.  WilUams,  with  four  of  its  finely-marked 
blooms,  and  the  same  exhibitor  had  beautiful 
AnsBCtochils  and  other  variegated  Orchids. 

Of  Lycopods  beautiful  pans  were  exhibited 
by  Messrs.  Veitch,  Mr.  Barnard,  gardener  to 
J.  W.  Taylor,  Esq.,  and  Mr.  Farbaim,  ^- 
dener  to  tiie  Duke  of  Northumberland,  Sion. 
A  new  Selaginella  from  the  Solomon  Islands, 
shown  by  Messrs.  Veitoh,  bore  a  remarkable 
resemblance  to  a  pendulous-growing  Conifer. 
Pitoher-plants  from  the  same  eminent  firm 
were  very  fine,  and  so  were  the  Sarraoenias, 
exhibited  by  Mr.  Williams. 

Of  other  subjects,  Pandanads,  Cycads, 
Axads,  Aialiads,  Manmtads,  Dracsanas,  Cala- 


diums,  and  Anthnrinms  were  all  worthily  and 
numerously  represented,  the  Marantas  being 
especially  fine.  Hardy  trees  and  shrubs,  in- 
cluding Conifers,  Taxads,  and  Hollies,  for 
whicli  special  claases  were  provided,  were  very 
nmnerously  shown,  and  constituted  not  tbc 
least  interesting  part  of  the  Exhibition ;  they 
chiefly  came  from  Messrs  Veitoh,  Lee,  Paul 
and  Son,  W.  Paul,  Standish,  Waterer  and 
Godfrey,  and  Jackman,  of  Woking ;  and  in  ad- 
dition there  were  fine  standard  Bays,  HoUies, 
Box,  Portugal  Laurels,  and  Yews ;  also  a  fine 
pair  of  standard  Myrtles  from  Mr.  BulL 

Some  plants  of  Eucharis  amAsonica  ftcm 
Mr.  Howard,  gardener  to  E.  Brand,  "Esq., 
Balham,  were  very  remarkable  for  their 
great  size  and  luxuriance  of  growth.  They 
measured  about  6  feet  across,  and  their  white 
blossoms  were  nearly  4  inches  in  diameter. 
The  plants,  it  was  stated,  when  purchased 
two  and  a  half  years  ago  were  in  mree-inch 
pots,  had  been  kept  continually  growing  in 
bottom  heat  in  a  stove,  shifted  into  larger 
pots  when  necessary,  and  liberally  supplied 
with  manure  water.  Lilies  of  the  Valley 
with  variegated  leaves,  admirably  grown  and 
bloomed,  were  shown  by  Mr.'  Salter,  and 
Aucubas  crowded  with  coral  red  berries  by 
Messrs.  Lee.  The  Ailanthus  silkworm  feed- 
ing on  the  tree,  together  with  specimens  of 
the  silk,  was  exhibited  by  Lady  Dorothy 
Nevill,  to  whom  we  owe  ite  introduction  into 
this  country,  and  a  knowledge  of  ite  value. 

Fruit  was  not  shown  vei^'  largely,  but  was 
generally  very  good.  Pines  were  few  in 
number,  and  the  best  were  the  Queens  from 
Mr.  Cameron,  gardener  to  the  Duk^of  Bich- 
mond,  at  Goodwood,  and  Smooth-leaved 
Cayennes  from  Mr.  Barnes,  of  Bicton,  and 
Mr.  Page.  Grapes  were  very  good,  es- 
pecially Black  Hamburghs,  Black  Prince 
from  Mr.  Hill,  Muscat  of  Alexandria  from 
Mr.  Turner,  Buckland  Sweetwater,  and 
Golden  Hamburgh.  Messrs.  Lane's  Vines 
in  pots  were  fine  examples  of  that  mode  of 
culture,  and  were  loaded  with  large  bunches. 
Peaches,  Nectarines,  Cherries,  and  Straw- 
berries, though  each  well  represented  as  re- 
gards quality,  wero  not  numerous;  but  of 
Apples  there  were  several  collections  of  finely- 
grown  fruit  in  excellent  preservation.  A 
bunch  of  Musa  Cavendishii  weighing,  it  was 
stated,  76  lbs.,  was  exhibited  by~Mr.  Carr, 
gardener  to  P.  L.  Hinds,  Esq.,  Byfleet,  and 
Dion  edule  by  Mr.Taylor,  ffardener  to  J.Tates, 
Esq.,  ECighgato ;  besides  which,  in  the  various 
departmente  of  the  Show  there  were  a  number 
of  interesting  objects  exhibited,  to  which  we 
may  return  on  a  future  occasion. 

The  returns  of  the  number  of  visitors  have 
not  yet  been  made  up,  nor  has  the  amount  of 
receipte  been  completely  ascertained ;  but  np 
to  Saturday,  the  26th,  upwards  of  £5200  had 
been  received  in  payment  at  the  doors,  ex- 
clusive of  the  amount  realised  by  the  sale  of 
tickete  through  numerous  agents. 
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BANauBT  AT  GuiLDHALL-^On  the  even- 
ing of  tlie  opening  day  of  the  Exhibition  a 
grand  banquet  took  place  at  the  Guildhall,  at 
which  the  Right  flon.  the  Lotd  Mayor  pre- 
sided. XJpwaras  of  650  were  present,  and 
amongst  them  were  Viscount  Powerscourt; 
Sir  Broke  Middleton,  Bart. ;  Right  Hon.  R. 
C.  Niabet  HamOton;  M.  A.  De  Candolle,  of 
Geneva ;  Professor  Koch,  of  Berlin ;  Professo; 
Reichenbach,  of  Hamburgh ;  Professor  Gas- 
pary,  of  KSnigaberg;  Professor  Morren,  of 
li^ge;  M.  Schulz  Bipontinus,  of  Deides- 
heim ;  M,  Meisaner,  of  Basle ;  M.  Weddel, 
of  Poitiers  \M.  Van  Houtte,  of  Ghent ;  M. 
A.  Versdiaffelt,  of  Ghent ;  M.  Linden,  of 
Brussels ;  Sir  "Wentworth  Dilke,  M.P. ;  Dr. 
Hogg,  Br.  Maxwell  Masters,  Mr.  Kelk,  M.P. ; 
Mr.  J.  Glutton,  Mr.  Sheriff  Gibbons,  Mr. 
Alderman  Besley,  Mr.  Pender,  Mr.  E.  A. 
Bowring,  C.B.;  Mr.  Micholls,  Mr.  Samuel 
Morley,  Mr.  George  Godwin,  F.R.S.;  Mr. 
J.  J.  Blandy,  Mr.  W.  H.  Dixon;  Mr.  G. 
"W.  Johnson ;  Mr.  T.  Moore ;  Messrs.  Veitch, 
Lee,  Standish,  Bull,  Williams,  Paul,  Waterer, 
Low,  Wendland,  Fortune,  and  Captain 
Walker.  After  the  usual  loyal  toasts  had 
been  given  and  enthusiastically  received, 
Sir  C.  Wentworth  Dilke,  Bart.,  M.P.,  pro- 
posed the  health  of  the  foreign  visitors  and 
the  President  of  the  Botanical  Congress,  and 
Professor  De  Candolle,  in  responding,  re- 
turned thanks  in  his  own  name  and  that  of 
the  other  foreign  visitors,  for  the  kindly  wel- 
come which  they  had  received  both  in  public 
and  private,  and  regretted  that  the  disturbed 
state  of  affeirs  on  the  Continent  had  pre- 
vented many  gentlemen  from  abroad,  who 
would  otherwise  have  been  present,  quitting 
their  homes.  He  then  congratulated  his 
hearers  on  the  prosperous  state  of  the 
sciences,  and  particularly  that  of  horticul- 
ture, of  which  the  International  Horticul- 
tural Exhibition  of  this  year  furnished  a 
proof;  and  he  expressed  a  hope  that  similar 
gatherings  would  be  instituted  in  the  east 
.and  south  of  Europe.  The  Right  Hon.  R.  C. 
Nisbet  Hamilton,  Dr.  Hogg,  and  the  Lord 
Mayor  having  also  spoken,  and  some  other 
toasts  having  been  given,  the  company  broke 
up. 

DmNBR  AT  St.  Martw's  Hall.— This 
took  place  on  Thursday,  the  24th  of  May, 
when  upwards  of  five  hundred  horticultur- 
ists and  their  friends  sat  down  to  dinner. 
Lord  Henry  Gordon  Lennox,  M.P.,  pre- 
sided, and  among  those  present  were  Sir  C. 
Wentworth  Dilke,  Bart.,  Sir  W.  Stirling, 
the  Rev.  Joshua  Dix,  Rev.  S.  R.  Hole,  Dr. 
Hogg,  Dr.  Moore,  Mr.  G.  F.  Wilson,  Mr.  T. 
Moore,  Mr.  W.  Paul,  Mr.  J.  Lee,  Mr.  J.  G. 
Veitch,  Mr.  C.  Turner,  Mr.  A.  Dickson,  of 
Chester,  and  M.  Van  Geert  The  Chairman, 
in  proposing  the  toast  of  the  evening — "  Sue- 
oeea  to  the  Hortioultural  Exhibition  and  the 
Botanical    Confl^resa,"    made    an    excellent 


speech,  which  waj9  listened  to  with  much 
attention;  and  Mr.  W.  Paul,  Rev.  J.  Dix, 
Sir  C.  W.  Dilke,  and  others  also  spoke,  but 
space  will  not  adndt  of  further  details  here. 

DfjBinTEn  at  Mbbsbb.  Vbitch's. — Before 
commencing  the  formal  business  of  the  Con- 
gress on  Wednesday,  the  foreign  botanists  and 
gardeners  were  invited  by  Messrs.  Veitch  to 
a  magnificent  dejeuner  at  the  Royal  Exotic 
Nurseriee,  Chelsea.  The  foreign  guests  were 
met  by  a  distinguished  company  of  their 
^glish  confreres,  and  the  occasion  was  one 
of  much  interest.  Among  the  principal  visitors 
were — ProfSBSSor  Lecoq ;  Professor  Triand,  of 
Paris ;  Professor  Koch,  of  BerHn ;  Professor 
Morren,  of  Li^ge ;  Dr.  Reichenbach,  of  Ham- 
burg ;  M.  Barillet,  Paris ;  M.  Vilmorin,  Paris ; 
M.  Pepin,  delegated  by  the  French  Govern- 
ment; M.Sello, Potsdam;  M.Nisson. Naples; 
Baron  Osy,^Antwerp ;  M.  Linden,  Brussels; 
M.  Van  den%ecke ;  M.  Willink,  Amsterdam ; 
M.  Krelage,  Haarlem ;  Viscount  ForceviUe ; 
Sir  Wentworth  Dilke,  Bart. ;  Sir  D.  Cooper, 
Bart. ;  Rev.  Joshua  Dix ;  Rev.  Mr.  Berkeley ; 
J.  McNab,  Esq.,  Edinburgh;  Dr.  Moore, 
Dublin ;  Dr.  Hogg ;  Dr.  Masters ;  G.  Eyles, 
Esq. ;  J.  Liddell,  Esq.,  &c.  Mr.  Veitch,  senior, 
presided.  The  visitors  inspected  Messrs. 
Veitch's  valuable  collection  of  plants,  the 
most  notable  of  which,  however,  were  being 
exhibited  at  the  Show.  The  whole  occasion 
was  marked  by  the  most  cordial  feeUng,  and 
was  a  matter  of  much  gratification  to  those 
present.  Each  guest,  on  leaving,  entelM  his 
signature  in  a  book,  and  received  from  Mr. 
Veitch  his  carte-de-visite  as  a  souvenir.- 

Botanical  Congbesb. — ^Two  meetings  of 
the  Congress  were  held  at  the  Soulli  Ken- 
sington Museum,  the  first  on  Wcdnesdav,  the 
23rd,  on  the  evening  of  which  day  a  brilliant 
conversazione  was  also  held ;  and  the  second 
on  the  following  Thursday.  Several  interest- 
ing papers  were  read,  of  which  we  hope  to 
give  some  account  hereafter.  On  the  opening 
day  (Wednesday),  Professor  De  Candolle 
delivered  the  following  inaugural  address  : — 

In  order  to  derive  the  full  advantage  from 
a  meeting  of  so  many  lovers  of  science,  horti- 
culturists and  botanists,  brought  together  from 
all  parts  of  Europe,  it  is  necessary  that  'tiie 
common  object  for  which  they  have  met  shoiUd 
be  perfectly  understood. 

It  devolves  on  me,  who  am  called  upon  to 
preside  (an  honour  of  which  I  feel  myself  un- 
worthy), to  point  out  the  bond  which  unites 
us,  and  of  which,  perhaps,  you  have  at  pre- 
sent but  a  vague,  and,  so  to  speak,  an  intuitive 
perception. 

In  my  opinion,  we  are  not  here  merely  as 
amateurs  to  satiny  our  curiosity.  The  proof 
of  which  is,  we  are  here  assembled  to  listen 
to  discussions,  instead  of  wandering  about 
the  fairy-like  garden  of  the  Exhibition.  Evi- 
dently we  seek  something  more  than  a  mere 
show,  and  that  something  is,  in  my  opinion. 
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instroctioii.  It  is  not  enfficient  tot  horticnl- 
turifite  merely  to  see — ^they  must  also  study 
and  reflect.  Neither  is  it  sufficient  for  bo- 
tanUrts  to  observe  details  minutely ;  they  must 
also  see  the  plants  on  a  largA  scale,  and  in 
grouped  masses.  The  connection  of  Practice 
with  TheoiT,  and  of  Art  with  Science,  is  ac- 
knowledged to  be  indispensable ;  and  in  ac- 
cordance with  this  preyalent  opinion  we  here 
affirm,  by  our  presence  in  this  room,  the 
necessary  union  of  Botany  and  Horticulture. 
The  aim  of  my  brief  observations  will  be  to 
call  to  mind  how  they  aid  each  other,  and  to 
show  how  much  more  they  might  do  so.  If 
I  am  not  mistaken,  it  will  follow  firom  factB 
to  which  I  shall  allude,  that  our  united  efforts, 
scientific  or  practical,  modest  though  they  ap* 
pear,  contribute  to  increase  the  wdl-being  of 
man  in  all  conditions  and  in  all  countries. 

FmSTLT,  THB  ADYANTAOSB  OF  HORHCUL- 

TUBX  TO  BoTAiTT. — Let  US  first  mention  the 
services  that  horticulture  renders,  or  may 
render,  .to  botany.  Without  being  myself  a 
horticiilturist,  I  affirm  or  recognise  them 
willingly,  the  advancement  of  science  ren- 
derins;  it  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  all 
its  coUateral  branches. 

We  no  longer  live  in  those  times  of  illusion 
when  botanists  merely  occupied  themselves 
with  European  plants,  or  wi^  a  f|p  from  the 
£a5t,  and,  from  a  spirit  of  caution  rather  than 
from  ignorance,  pictured  to  themselves  all  dis- 
tant countries  as  possessing  much  the  same 
genendVegetation,  with  a  few  uncommon  or 
exceptional  species.  A  century  of  discovery 
has  made  known  the  extreme  variety  in  the 
Floras,  the  restricted  limits  of  many  species, 
and  the  complicated  entanglement  of  their 
geographical  distribution.  To  see  all  tiie 
different  forms  of  vegetation  of  the  world, 
one  would  realise  in  a  de^e  the  history  of 
the  Wandering  Jew ;  besides,  with  this  con- 
stant travelling,  where  would  be  the  oppor- 
tunities for  that  reflection  or  study  which 
create  true  science  ? 

The  traveller  is  too  much  exhausted  in  warm 
countries,  too  distracted  in  those  temperate 
regions  favourable  to  active  life,  and  his  facul- 
ties are  too  much  benumbed  in  the  colder  re- 
gions, to  enable  him  to  devote  himself  to  mi- 
nute researches  with  the  lens  or  ihe  micro- 
scope, or  even  to  sketdi  or  properly  describe 
that  which  he  has  ^thered.  He  sees,  in 
passing,  a  crowd  of  thmgs,  but  he  can  scarcely 
ever  stop  to  enter  into  details,  especially  of 
those  that  come  in  rapid  suooession.  Barely 
can  he  see  the  fruit  and  flower  of  a  species  at 
the  same  time,  and  it  ia  quite  impossible  for 
him  to  study  their  complete  development 
during  the  whole  year,  lie  notes  taken  by 
the  most  intelligent  naturalist  are  so  affected 
by  these  fatal  circumstances,  that  it  is  seldom 
they  add  anything  to  that  which  a  dried  speci- 
men can  teach  the  sedentary  botanist. 

It  is  horticulture,  then,  whioh  brings  before 
ns  a  multitude  of  exotic  plants  in  a  condition 


be&t  adapted  for  study.  Thanks  to  the  variety 
of  species  it  accumulates  and  successfully  cul- 
tivates, the  botanist  can  investigate  the  most 
difficult  questions,  and  pursue  Us  researches 
in  families  whose  genera  are  not  indigenous 
in  Europe.  In  the  herbarium,  more  minute 
observations  can  be  made  than  is  generally 
supposed ;  nevertheless,  for  certain  researches, 
it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  have  the  living 
{)lant,  particularly  for  those  relating  to  rela- 
tive disposition,  the  origin  and  development 
of  the  several  organs,  as  well  as  for  stii^ying 
the  curious  phenomena  of  fertilisation,  the 
movements  and  direction  of  the  stem,  leaves, 
and  parts  of  the  flowers.  Horticulture  has 
done  much  to  advance  the  progress  of  physi- 
ological botany,  but  it  still  hak  much  to  do. 
The  most  remarkable  experiments  of  physi- 
ologists—  viz.,  those  of  Hales,  Duhamd, 
Knight — ^have  been  milde  in  gardens. '  Also, 
the  long  series  of  experiments  of  the  younger 
Qaertner,  and,  more  recently,  of  M.  ^faudin, 
on  hybridisation,  which  relate  to  the  cardinal 
subject  of  the  species.  As  much  may  be  said 
of  the  numerous  trials  which  are  made,  in 
horticultural  establishments,  to  obtain  new 
races  or  varieties.  These  have  a  great  scien- 
tific importance,  and  it  is  undoubtedly  the  hor- 
ticulturists  who  are  the  teachers  of  botanists 
on  these  subjects. 

It  appeare  to  me,  however,  that  gardens 
can  be  made  still  more  useful  in  carrying  out 
physiological  researches.  For  instance :  there 
is  much  yet  to  be  learnt  on  the  mode  of  ac- 
tion of  heat,  light,  and  electricity  upon  vege- 
tation. I  pointed  out  many  of  these  deficien- 
cies in  1855,  in  my  **  Gr^graphie  Botanique 
Aaisonn^e.*'*  Ten  yeare  later,  Mr.  Julius 
Sachs,  in  his  recently  published  and  valuable 
work  on  physiological  botany,  f  points  out 
much  the  same  deficiencies,  notwithstanding 
that  some  progress  has  been  made  in  these 
niatters.  The  evil  consists  in  this,  that  when 
it  is  desired  to  observe  the  action  of  tempe- 
rature, either  fixed  or  varied,  mean  or  extreme, 
or  the  efifoct  of  light,  it  is  exceedingly  diffi- 
cult, and  sometimes  impossible,  when  obsei^ 
vations  are  made  in  the  usual  manner,  to  eli- 
minate the  effects  of  the  constant  variations 
of  heat  and  light.  In  the'  laboratory  it  is 
possible  to  operate  under  more  exactly  de- 
fined conditions,  but  they  are  rarely  suffioienUy 
persistent ;  and  the  observer  is  led  into  error 
by  growing  plants  in  too  contracted  a  space^ 
either  in  tubes  or  bell-glasses.  This  last  ob- 
jection is  apparent  when  it  is  wished  to  ascer- 
tain the  influence  of  the  gases  diffused  in  the 
atmosphere  around  plants,  or  that  of  the 
plants  themselves  upon  the  atmosphere. 

Place  plants  under  a  receiver,  mey  are  no 
longer  in  a  natural  condition ;  leave  them  in 
the  open  air,  and  the  winds  and  currents,  pro- 
duced at  each  moment  of  the  day  by  the  tem- 


•PaoeB 48, 40, 67,  and  1846w 
f  '*Handbach  der  experimant^Hphysiologle  der 
pflasMO,"  1  voL  ia  8td.  Leipstgf  1805. 
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pMtttnre,  dicpene  the  giMOu  bodiM  in  the 
atmosphere.  Erery  one  ii  aware  of  the  nu- 
meroiifl  diecnnions  oonceminff  the  more  or 
leas  pemidouB  influence  of  tEe  gates  given 
off  fnm  certain  manufactories.  The  ruin  now 
of  a  maanfiu;tarer,  now  of  a  horticultarist, 
may  result  from  the  declaration  of  an  expert ; 
hence,  it  is  incumbent  on  scientifio  men  not 
to  pronounce  on  these  delicate  questions  with- 
out substantial  proof. 

With  a  view  to  these  researches,  of  which  I 
merely  point  out  the  general  nature,  but  which 
are  immensely  varied  in  details,  I  lately  put 
this  question* — "  Gould  not  experimental 
greenhouses  be  built,  in  which  the  tempera- 
ture might  be  regulated  for  a  prolong  time, 
and  be  either  fixed,  constant  or  variable,  ac- 
cording to  the  wish  of  the  observer  K'  My 
question  passed  unnoticed  in  a  voluminous 
work  where,  in  truth,  it  was  but  an  accessory. 
I  renew  it  now  in  the  presence  of  an  assembly 
admirably  qualified  to  solve  it.  I  should  like, 
were  it  iK>ssible,  to  have  a  greenhouse  placed 
in  some  large  horticultural  establishment  or 
botanic  garden,  under  the  direction  of  some 
ingenious  and  accurate  physiologist,  and 
adapted  to  experiments  on  vegetable  phy- 
siology ;  and  this  is,  within  a  Uttle,  my  idea 
of  such  a  construction: 

The  building  should  be  sheltered  from  all 
external  variations  of  temperature  ;  to  effect 
which,  I  imagine  it  should  be  in  a  great 
measure  below  the  level  of  the  ground.  I 
would  have  it  built  of  thick  brickwork,  in  the 
form  of  a  vault.  The  upper  convexity,  which 
would  rise  above  the  ground,  should  have 
two  openings — one  exposed  to  the  south,  the 
other  to  the  north — in  order  to  receive  the 
direct  rays  of  the  sun  or  diffused  light.  These 
apertures  should  each  be  closed  by  two  very 
transparent  glass  windows,  hermetically  fixed. 
Besides  which,  there  should  be,  on  the  out- 
side, means  of  excluding  the  light,  in  order 
to  obtain  complete  darkness,  and  to  diminish 
the  influence  of  the  variiitions  of  temperature 
when  light  was  not  required.  By  sinking  it 
in  the  ground,  by  the  thickness  of  its  walls, 
and  by  the  covering  of  its  exterior  surfisioes 
with  straw,  mats^  &c.,  the  same  fixed  degree 
of  temperature  could  be  obtained  as  in  a 
oellar.  The  vaulted  building  should  have  an 
nndeiground  communication  with  a  chamber 
containing  the  heating  and  the  electrical  ap- 
paratus. The  entrance  into  the  exx>erimental 
hothouse  should  be  through  a  passage  closed 
by  a  series  of  successive  doors.  The  tempera- 
ture should  be  regulated  by  metallic  conduc- 
tors, heated  or  cooled  at  a  distance.  Engineers 
have  already  devised  means  by  which  the 
temperature  of  a  room,  acting  on  a  valve, 
regidates  the  entry  or  exit  of  a  certain  amount 
of  air,  so  that  the  heat  regulates  itself,  f  Use 


oonld  be  made  of  sooh  an  i^ptntiis  when 


•  **Q«ographle  BoUnique,"  1866,  pages  40  and 
1848.  ^       . 

•f  flee  the  electric  appezatiis  of  M.  Carbonnier,  ex- 


Obvioualy,  with  a  hothouse  thus  con- 
structed, the  growth  of  plants  could  be 
followed  from  their  germination  to  the  ripen- 
ing of  their  seeds,  under  the  influence  of  a 
temperature  and  an  amount  of  liffht  perfectly 
definite  in  intensity.  It  ooiud  then  be 
ascertained  how  heat  acts  during  the  succes- 
sive phases  from  sowing  to  gemunation,  from 
germination  to  fiowering,  and  frem  this  on  to 
the  ripening  of  the  seed.  For  different 
species  various  curves  could  be  constructed  to 
express  the  action  of  heat  on  each  function, 
-and  of  which  there  are  ab-eadv  some  in  illua- 
traUon  of  Uie  most  simple  phenomena,  such 
as  germination,*  the  growth  of  stems,  and 
the  course  of  the  sap  in  the  interior  of  certain. 
'  cells.+  We  should  be  able  to  fix  a  great 
I  number  of  those  minima  and  mftrima  of 
temperature  which  limit  physiological  phe- 
nomena. Indeed,  a  question  more  compli- 
cated might  be  investigated,  towwds  the 
solution  of  which  science  has  already  made 
some  advances— namely,  that  of  the  action  of 
variable  temperature ;  and  it  might  be  seen 
if,  as  appears  to  be  the  case,  these  tempera- 
tures are  sometimes  beneficial,  at  other  times 
injurious,  according  to  the  species,  the  func- 
tion investiffate<L  and  the  range  of  tempera- 
ture. ThKcti^  of  light  on  vegetation  haa 
given  rise  to  the  most  ingenious  experiments. 
Unfortunately,  these  exiwriments  have  some- 
times ended  in  contradictory  and  uncertwn 
results.  The  best  ascertained  fects  are,  the 
importance  of  sunlight  for  the  development 
of  the  green  colouring  matter,  the  decomposi- 
tion of  carbonic  acid  gas  by  the  foliage,  and 
certain  phenomena  relating  to  the  direction 
or  position  of  steins  and  leaves.  There  re- 
mains much  yet  to  learn  upon  the  effect  of 
diffused  light,  the  combination  of  time  and 
light,  and  the  relative  importance  of  light 
and  heat.  Does  a  prolonged  light  of  several 
days  or  weeks,  such  as  occurs  in  the  Polar 
Kegions,  produce  in  exhalation  of  oxygen, 
and  in  the  fixing  of  green  matter,  as  much 
effect  as  the  light  distributed  from  twelve  to 
twelve  hours,  as  at  the  Equator  P  No  one 
knows.  In  this  case,  as  for  temperature, 
curves  should  be  constructed,  showing  the  in- 
creasing or  diminishing  action  of  light  on  the 
performance  of  each  function;  and  as  the 
electric  light  resembles  that  of  the  sun,  we 

hlbited  at  Chiswick  In  1857,  flgared  in  the  **  Flore 
des  Serres  et  Jardins,"  vol.  ziL  MiBcell.  p.  184. 

*  Oennination  under  different  degrees  of  constant 
heat,  bj  Alpfa.  de  CandoUe,  in  the  "BibUoth^ne 
Univenelle  de  Oen^e"  (Archivea  das  Sciences), 
November,  1885. 

+  If  the  cnrveB  have  not  been  oonstmcted,  the 
data  for  their  oonBtmotlon  are,  at  least,  dispersed 
thronAhoat  oar  books.  I  will  cite,  for  instance,  the 
growth  of  a  scape  of  Dasylirion,  as  obserred  by  M. 
Ed.  Morren(''BelgiqaeHorUcole,"1866,p.322).  The 
ilgnres  there  given  are  not  f  avonrable  to  the  accepted 
notion,  that  the  growth  of  tissues  is  more  active  br 
I  night  than  by  day. 
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could  in  our  experimental  hothouae  submit 
vegetation  to  a  continued  light.  * 

A  building  such  as  I  propose  would  allow 
of  light  being  paaaed  through  coloured 
glaases  or  coloured  solutions,  and  so  prove 
the  effect  of  the  different  visible  or  invisible 
rays  which  entef  into  the  composition  of  sun- 
light. For  the  sake  of  exactness  nothing  is 
superior  to  the  decomposition  of  the  lumin- 
ous rays  by  a  prism,  and  the  fixing  the  rays 
by  means  of  a  heUostat.  Never&eless,  a 
judicious  selection  of  colouring  matters,  and  a 
logical  method  of  performing  our  experi- 
ments, will  lead  to  good  results.  I  will  give 
as  proof,  that  the  recent  most  careful  experi- 
ments concerning  the  action  of  various  rays 
upon  the  production  of  oxvgen  by  leaves,  and 
upon  the  production  of  the  green  colouring 
matter,  have  only  confirmed  the  discoveries 
made  in  1836,  without  either  prism  or  heUo- 
stat, by  Professor  Daubeny,t  finom  which  it 
^appears  that  the  most  luminous  rays  have  the 
most  power,  next  to  them  the  hottest  rays, 
and  lastly  those  called  chemicaL 

Br.  Gardner  in  1843,  Mr.  Draper  imme- 
diately after,  and  Br.  G.  M.  Giullemin  in 
18o7>f  corroborated  by  means  of  the  prism 
and  tne  heliostat  the  discovery  of  Dr.  Dau- 
beny,  which  negatived  the  opinions  preva- 
lent since  the  time  of  Senebier  ^d  Tessier, 
and  which  were  the  result  of  erroneous  ex- 
periments. It  was  difficult  to  believe  that 
the  most  refrangible  rays — violet  for  in- 
stance, which  acts  the  most  on  metallic 
bodies — as  in  photometrical  operations,  should 
be  precisely  tho^  which  have  least  effect  in 
decomposing  tho  carbonic  acid  gas  in  plants, 
and  have  tiie  least  effect  over  the  green 
matter  in  leaves.  Notwithstanding  the  con- 
firmation of  all  the  experiments  m^e  by  Dr. 
Daubeny,  when  repeated  by  numerous  phy- 
sicists and  by  more  accurate  methods,  the  old 
opinions,  appearing  more  probable,  still  in- 
fluenced many  minds, §  till  Mr.  Julius  Sachs, 

*  Tho  app«ratii8  whloh  prodaces  the  most  per- 
sistent and  vivid  light  is  the  magneto-electrio  ma- 
chine, based  on  the  development  of  indnctlon  by 
magnetiBm,a8  discovered  by  the  illastrions  Faraday. 
The  galvanic  pile  is  replaced  by  a  steam-engine  of 
low  power,  which  sets  in  motion  a  wheel  famished 
with  magnets  ("Bibl.  Univ.  de  Geneve,  Archives 
Scientif.,  1861,  v.  10,  p.  160.").  The  working  of  this 
machine  is  inexpensive;  but  nnfortonatelv,  the 
magnets  sre  very  costly.  This  system  has  already 
been  applied  to  two  lighthonsea— that  at  the  Sonth 
Foreland,  and  to  that  of  the  **  Sociit^  1' AUiance.**  at 
Havre— in  consequence  of  the  experiments  of  MM. 
£.  Becqaerel  and  Tresca. 

t  Danbeny, "  Philos.  Trans.,"  1886,part  1. 

t  Dr.  Gardner,  "Edinb.fPhiL  Mag.,"  1844,  extract 
in  French  in  "La  Blblloth.  Univ.  de  Qendve," 
February,  1844;  Draper, "  Edinb.  Phil.  Mag.,"Sep- 
tembe»i  1844,  extract  ib.,  1844,  voL  64;  GSuemin. 
(G.  M.), "  Ann.  Sc.  Nat,"  1857,  ser.  4,  vol.  7,  p.  154. 

I  As  a  proof  of  the  persistence  of  the  old  opinion, 
I  will  qnote  a  phrase  of  Professor  l^dall's  in  his 
most  clear  and  interesting  treatise  **  On  RadiaUon," 
(London,  1866),  p.  6:— "In  consequence  of  their 
chemical  energy,  these  ultra-violet  rays  are  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  the  orsanic  world."  I  do  not 
know  whether  the  author  had  in  view  the  influence 


in  a  series  of  yery  important  experiments 
again  affirmed  the  truth.*  It  is  really  the 
yellow  and  orange  rays  that  haye  the  most 
power,  and  the  blue  and  violet  rays  the  least, 
in  the  phenomena  of  vegetable  chemistry; 
contrary  to  that  which  occurs  in  mineral 
chemistry,  at  least  in  the  case  of  chloride  of 
silver.  The  least  refrangible  rays,  such  as 
orange  and  yellow,  have  also  the  twofold  and 
contnuy  property,  such  as  pertains  also  to 
white  light,  and  which  produces  the  green 
colouring  matter  of  leaves  or  bleaches  uiem, 
according  to  its  intensity.  It  is  these,  also, 
which  change  the  colouring  matter  of  flowers 
when  it  has  been  dissolved  in  water  or  alco- 
hol.f  Tliose  rays  called  chemical,  such  as 
violet,  and  the  invisible  rays  beyond  violet, 
according  to  recent  experiments,  confirmatory 
of  those  of  ancient  authors — ^those  of  Sebastian 
Poggioli,  in  1817,  and  of  C.  M.  Guillemin— 
have  but  one  single  well-ascertained  effect, 
that  of  favouring  the  bending  of  the  stem 
towards  the  quarter  from  which  they  come 
more  decidedly  than  do  other  rays ;  yet  that 
is  an  effect  perhaps  more  negative  than  posi- 
tive, if  the  dexure  proceeds,  as  many  still  be- 
lieve, from  what  is  going  on  on  the  side  least 
exposed  to  the  light.  ^ 

The  effect  upon  vegetation  of  the  non- 
visible  calorific  rays  at  the  other  extrenoitv 
of  the  spectrum  have  been  but  little  studied. 
According  to  the  experiments  we  have  on  this 
subject,  they  would  appear  to  have  but  little 
power  over  any  of  the  functions ;  but  it  would 
be  worth  while  to  investigate  further  the 
calorific  regions  of  the  spectrum  by  employing 
Dr.  TyndaJl's  process— that  is,  oy  means  of 
iodine  dissolved  in  bisulphide  of  carbon,  which 
permits  no  trace  of  visible  light  to  pass. 

How  interesting  it  would  be  to  make  all 
these  laboratory  experiments  on  a  large  scale! 
Instead  of  loolang  into  small  cases,  or  into  a 
small  apparatus  held  in  the  hand,  and  in 
which  the  plants  cannot  be  well  seen,  the 
observer  would  himself  be  inside  the  appa- 
ratus, and  could  arrange  the  plants  as  de- 
sired. He  might  observe  several  species  at 
the  same  time,  plants  of  all  habits,  climbing 
plants,  sensitive  plants,  those  with  coloured 


of  the  chemical  rays  over  the  animal  kingdom ;  bat 
according  to  certain  passages  of  Mr.  Sachs,  I  doubt 
if  they  have  more  power  over  animals  than  Uiey  have 
over  plants  i  but  Professor  Tyndall  did  not  concern 
himself  with  these  qoestions,  he  was  content  to  ex- 
plain admirably  the  physical  nature  of  the  various 
rays. 

*  The  researches  of  Mr.  Sachs  first  appeared  in  the 
"  Botanische  Zeitung ; "  they  are  collected  and  con- 
densed in  the  remarkable  volume  called  "  Handbuoh 
der  li^yaiologischen  Botanlk,"  vol.  4,  Leipsig,  1866, 
p.  1  to  46. 

t  Sir  John  Herschell,  "  Edinb.  Philos.  Jonm.,** 
January,  1848. 

t  The  rather  confused  and  questionable  ez^ana- 
tions,  founded  on  the  notions  of  Dutvochet,  of  the 
existence  of  a  deoxidiBing  power  on  the  brightest 
side,  clash  with  the  fact  that  the  blue,  Indigo,  and 
violet  rays,  the  least  powerful  for  deoxidiBing  tissues, 
are  the  most  powerful  in  causing  them  to  bend. 
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foliage,  as  well  as  ordinary  plants.  The  ex- 
periment might  be  prolonged  as  long  as  de- 
sirable, and,  probably,  nmooked-for  results 
would  occur  as  to  the  fonn  or  colour  of  the 
organs,  particularly  the  leayes. 

Permit  me  to  recall  on  this  subject  an  ex- 
periment made  in  1863  by  Professor  Yon 
Martius.*  It  will  interest  horticulturists 
now  that  plants  with  coloured  foliage  are 
becoming  more  and  more  fashionable.  M. 
Yon  Martius  placed  some  plants  of  Amaran- 
tiius  tricolor  for  two  months  under  glasses  of 
Tarious  colours.  Under  the  yeUow  glass  the 
varied  tints  of  the  leaves  were  all  preserved. 
The  red  glass  rather  impeded  the  develop- 
ment of  the  leaves,  and  produced,  at  the  base 
of  the  limb,  yeUow  instead  of  green ;  in  the 
middle  of  the  upper  surface,  yellow  instead 
of  reddish-brown ;  and  below,  a  red  spot 
instead  of  purplish-red.  With  the  blue 
glasses,  which  allowed  some  green  and  yel- 
low to  'pass,  that  which  was  red  or  yeilow 
in  the  leaf  had  spread,  so  that  there  only 
remained  a  green  border  or  edgoi  Under  the 
nearly  pure  violet  glasses,  the  foliage  became 
almost  uniformly  green.  Thus,  by  means  of 
coloured  glasses,  provided  they  are  not  yellow, 
horticulturists  may  hope  to  obtain  at  least 
temporary  effects,  as  to  the  colouring  of  va- 
riejnited  foliage. 

The  action  of  electricity  on  vegetation  is 
80  doubtful,  so  difficult  to  experiment  upon, 
that  I  dare  hardly  mention  it;  but  it  can 
easily  be  understood  how  a  building  con- 
structed as  proposed  miffht  &cilitate  experi- 
ments on  this  subject.  Kespecting  the  action 
of  plants  on  the  surrounding  air,  and  the 
influence  of  a  certain  composition  of  the  at- 
mosphere upon  vegetation,  there  would  be 
by  these  means  a  large  field  open  for  experi- 
ments. Nothing  would  be  easier  than  to 
create  in  the  experimental  hothouse  an  at- 
mosphere charged  with  noxious  gas,  and  to 
ascertain  the  exact  degree  of  its  action  by 
day  and  by  night.  An  atmosphere  of  car- 
bonic acid  gas  might  also  be  created,  such  as 
is  supposed  to  have  existed  in  the  coal  period. 
Then  it  might  be  seen  to  what  extent  our 
present  vegetation  would  take  an  excess  of 
carbon  from  the  air,  and  if  its  general  exist- 
ence were  inconvenienced  by  it.  Then  might 
be  ascertained  what  tribes  of  plants  could 
bear  this  oondition,  and  what  other  fiunilies 
could  not  have  existed,  supposing  the  air  had 
formerly  had  a  very  large  proportion  of  car- 
bonic acid  gas. 

Until  horticulture  can  supply  physiology 
with  such  convenient  means  of  experiment, 
it,  in  the  meantime,  advances  descriptive  bo- 
tajxy  by  the  valuable  publications  it  issues. 
The  greater  part  of  the  old  works  with  plates, 
such  as  "  Hortus  Eystettensis,"  "  Hortus 
BHthamensis,"  &c. ;  also  those  of  Yentenat, 
Cels,  Kedoutfe,  &c. ;   the  «*Salictum*'    and 


"  Pinetum*'  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford ;  and, 
more  recently,  the  "  Bhododendrons  of  the 
Himalaya,"  by  Dr.  Hooker;  the  works  of 
Bateman,  Pescatore,  Beichenbach,  on  Or- 
chids ;  and  many  others  I  could  name,  would 
never  have  been  publudied  ha^  there  not  been 
rich  amateurs  eiUier  to  edit  or  to  buy  them. 

It  is  horticulture  that  has  given  us  the 
longest  series  of  illustrated  journals  that 
have  ever  been  published ;  and  here  I  must 
do  ;justioe  especially  to  the  English  horticul- 
turists. No  doubt  the  science  of  our  time 
requires  a  larger  amount  of  analytical  de- 
tails than  is  contained  in  the  plates  of  the 
"Botanical Magazine,"  <* Botanical  Raster," 
"  Andrews*  R^ository,"  "  Loddige^s  Botani- 
cal Cabinet,"  "  Sweef  s  British  Flower  Oar- 
den,"  ^*  Paxton's  Magazine  and  Flower 
Garden,"  and  other  English  joumalB ;  but 
what  a  number  of  forms  are  thus  fixed  by 
the  engravings  in  these  books,  and  what  a 
fund  of  valuable  documents  for  consultation, 
they  afford !  One  cannot  fiedl  to  admire  the 
*'  Botanical  Magazine,"  commenced  in  1793, 
continued  from  month  to  month  with  an  ex- 
emplary regularity,  and  which  is  now  at  its 
6680th  plate'  Not  only  has  it  always  repre- 
sented rare  and  new  species,  but  it  has  ever 
been  conducted  on  a  simple  and  uniform  plan, 
which  renders  it  convenient  to  consult. 

The  series  of  plates  Ib  unique  from  the 
very  beginning.  JSach  plate  has  its  number, 
and  each  article  of  letter-press  refors  onl^  to 
one  plate,  by  which  means  the  quotations 
from  tiie  work  are  rendered  brief  and  clear. 
Many  editors  have  not  undevstood  the  advan- 
tage of  this  simple  arrangement.  They  have 
varied  their  titles,  their  series,  their  pagings ; 
they  have  affixed  to  their  plates  numbers, 
then  letters,  then  nothing  at  all ;  the  end  of 
which  is  (and  this  ought  to  serve  as  a  warn- 
ing for  the  future\  that  the  more  they  have 
altered  and  complicated  the  form  of  their 
journals,  the  shorter  time  they  have  lasted. 

How  is  it  that  these  purely  bibliographical 
details  cause  in  us  such  sad  recoUections? 
Of  the  men  just  mentioned,  who  have  ren- 
dered such  eminent  service  to  botany  and 
horticulture,  England  has  lost  three  during 
the  year  1866— Sir  Joseph  Paxton,  Dr.  Lind- 
ley,  and  Sir  William  Jackson  Hooker.*  I 
should  certainly  fail  in  what  is  expected  of 
me  if  I  did  not  express,  in  the  name  of  the 
foreigners  attending  this  meeting,  our  deep 
regret  at  such  serioBS  losses.  We  know  tiiem 
ail  by  their  writings,  and  many  amongst  us 
have  known  personally  the  distinguished  men 
I  have  mentioned.  Their  names  follow  us  at 
each  step  in  this  the  scene  of  their  labours. 
If  we  admire  the  boldness  of  construction 


*  **  Gelefatte  Anzelge,"  HQnehen,  2  I>ec.,  1888. 


*  Since  these  lines  were  in  the  printer's  hand 
British  science  has  sustained  a  severe  loss  in  the 
death  of  the  tmly  amiable  and  learned  Professor 
W.  Harvey,  of  Dablin,  so  well  known  bvhia  works  on 
Algtt,  and  on  the  Botany  of  Sonth  Africa.  I  cannot 
refrain  from  expressing  our  sense  of  this  great  be-  ' 
rearement. 
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of  the  iron  domes  that  characteriae  modem 
buildings,  we  think  of  the  Crystal  Palace, 
of  Chatsworth,  and  of  the  humble  gardener 
who  became  a  great  architect.  If  we  visit 
the  beautiful  establishment  at  Kow,  we  see 
everTwhere  around  us  proofs  of  the  inde- 
fatigable activity  of  Sit  William  Hooker. 
Lastly,  if  we  ask  the  origin  of  the  garden  of 
the  Koyal  Horticultural  Society  at  Aensing- 
ton^  we  are  told  that  it  is  only  a  development 
of  that  at  Chiswick,  where  Lindley  stood  pre- 
eminent by  his  knowledge  and  his  energy ; 
and  of  that  Society  where  botanists  of  my 
age  found  in  their  youth  such  valuable  en- 
couragement in  their  studies. 

The  names  of  Sir  William  Hooker  and  of 
Br.  Lindley,  thanks  to  their  special  works, 
will  ever  remain  distinguished  in  science. 
These  two  botanists  have,  moreover,  been 
directors  of  horticultural  journals,  and  of 
great  horticultural  establishments,  and  since 
their  influence  has  been  so  folly  acknow- 
ledged by  practical  men,  I  shall  have  little 
trouble  in  diowing  that  science  is  as  useful  to 
horticulturists  as  horticulture  is  to  botanists, 
and  this  will  form  the  second  part  of  my  dis- 
course. 

Secondly. — ^Th»  Advantage  op  Botany 
TO  HoBTicuLTUBB, — The  principles  of  vege- 
table physiology  are  what  horticulturists  and 
agriculturists  usually  study  in  books  on  bo- 
tany. They  do  not  always  find  direct  answers 
to  their  questions ;  but  they  can  draw  from 
them  certain  rules,  certain  ways  of  experi- 
mentalising and  reasoning,  which  savo  Uiem 
from  falling  int^^many  errors.  Should  some 
ridiculous  idea  be  promulgated  by  some  igno- 
ramus or  charlatan,  it  is  by  an  appeal  to  the 
general  rules  of  physiology-  that  a  practical 
man  may  at  once  reject  them,  or  at  least  hold 
them  in  distrust.  On  the  contrary,  innova- 
tions, if  in  harmony  with  the  general  prin- 
ciples of  the  science,  may  bo,  and  I  will  even 
say,  ought  to  be  readily  accepted. 

Do  not  let  ub  put  too  much  faith  in  the 
hickv  results  of  experiments  made  absolutely 
by  cnance.  It  is  with  some  of  these  experi- 
ments as  with  dreams  and  presentiments— if 
they  come  true  onoe  in  a  thousand  times  they 
are  talked  about,  otherwise  they  are  passed 
over  and  forgotten.  Besides,  it  must  be  said, 
man  nearly  always  are  guided  by  theories; 
but  the  theories  of  the  ignorant  are  often 
absurd  and  without  foundation,  whilst  those 
of  educated  men  are  based  on  probabilities, 
or  on  an  accumulation  of  feusts. 

Conjointly  with  physiology,  botanical  geo- 
graphy shows  the  distribution  of  plants  all 
over  the  globe,  their  straggle  with  the  ele- 
ments, their  migrations,  and  already  raises  a 
portion  of  the  veil  which  covers  the  ob&curity 
of  their  origin.  All  this  ought  to  offer  a  real 
interest  to  horticulturists.  We  are  beginning 
to  have  the  power  of  expressing  in  figures 
the  effect  of  each  climate  upon  vegetation ; 
consequently  the  possibility  of  a  given  species 


endm  ing  the  mean  or  extreme  dimatal  con- 
ditions of  that  country  to  which  it  is  desired 
to  introduce  it.  Already  we  can  show,  in  the 
clearest  manner,  the  analogy  between  the 
vegetation  and  climate  of  certain  regions 
widely  separated  the  one  from  the  other,  and 
point  out  in  which  cases  new  attempts  at  cul- 
tivation should  be  tried  or  where  they  should 
be  discouraged.  A  celebrated  geologist  was 
able  to  say  beforehand,  There  is  gold  in  each 
a  part  of  New  Holland ;  and  gold  was  found 
there.  We  can  only  say,  the  Olive  tree  and 
the  Cork  Oak  will  succeed  in  Australia ;  the 
eastern  and  temperate  region  of  the  United 
States  is  favourable  to  the  growth  of  Chinese 
plants,  more  particularly  to  that  of  Tea ;  and 
we  can  assert  that  that  part  of  America  in- 
cluded between  San  Francisco  and  the  Oregon 
territory  will,  one  day,  supply  wines  as  varied 
and  as  excellent  as  those  European  ones  pro- 
duced between  Portugal  and  the  Ehine. 

It  is  a  singular  fact  that  the  two  principal 
beverages  of  the  civilised  world,  wine  and 
tea,  which  {Adduce  similar  stimulating  effects, 
but  which  to  a  certain  extent  are  the  sub- 
stitutes one  for  the  other  in  different  countries, 
present  also  in  the  mode  of  cultivating  them 
the  most  marked  resemblances  and  differences 
The  Vine  and  the  Tea-plant  succeed  on  stony, 
barren  hill  sides,  of  whidi  they  sometimes 
increase  the  value  a  hundredfold.  According 
to  the  exposure,  the  soil,  the  cultivation  and 
manner  of  preparing  the  produce,  wine  and 
tea  are  obtained  of  unquestionable  excellence ; 
whilst  the  neigh^uring  crops,  but  a  short 
distance  off,  may  be  moro  or  less  ordinary  in 
quality.  The  two  shrubs  require  a  temperate 
climate,  but  the  Vine  needs  heat  and  no  rain 
during  summer,  whilst  the  Tea-plant  requires 
rain  and  but  little  summer  heat ;  tlie  result 
of  which  is,  that  these  two  species  are  almost 
geographically  incompatible.  Vine-growing 
countries  will  never  prcduce  tea,  and  vice 
versa. 

But,  you  will  say,  these  examples  belong 
rather  to  agriculture,  and  concern  neither 
botany  nor  gardens.  I  maintain  tiie  contrary. 
It  is  science,  in  the  present  day,  which  points 
out  what  plants  to  cultivate,  and  into  what 
countries  to  introduce  them.  Horticulture 
makes  the  trial  with  infinite  pains.  If  sue- 
ceiisful,  the  young  plants  are  submitted  to  the 
less  careful  treatment  of  agriculture.  Before 
the  happy  introduction  of  Cinchonas  into 
BritiHh  and  Dutch  India  could  be  effected, 
botanists  were  required  to  collect,  distinguish, 
and  carefully  describe  the  various  species  of 
American  Cinchonas;  horticulturists  were 
t.  then  called  on  to  make  cuttings,  gather  the 
seeds,  raise  the  young  plants,  transport  and 
establish  them  in  another  part  of  the  world ; 
and  so  at  last  they  were  passed  over  to  the 
care  of  the  agriculturist.  The  Coffee  plant 
did  not  spread  gradually  firom  Arabia  to  India, 
from  India  to  Java ;  nor  was  it  tiie  American 
colonists  who  bought  it   from  its   original 
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country  to  iheir  fazendtu  or  haeUndas.    The 
Bhrub  was  first  described  by  botanists,  and 
was  afterwards  introduced  by  the  Dutch  into 
a  garden  at  Bataria;   irom  thence  it  was 
taken  to  the  Botanical  Garden  at  Amsterdam, 
from  whence  a  specimen  was  sent  to  the  king 
of  France  in  1 714.    Be  Clieu,  a  naval  officer, 
transplanted  it  from  the  garden  at  Paris  to 
the  fVench  colonies  in  America.     A  multi- 
tude of  such  instances  might  bo  named.    In 
the  present  day  science  has  progressed,  prac- 
tical men  avail  themselves  of  it,  governments 
and  nations  have  abandoned  those  mistaken 
ideas  in  accordance  with  which  it  was  sup- 
posed that  a  cultivation  advantageous  to  one 
country  was  injurious  to  others.    Hence  we 
may  hope  to  see,  before  long,  useful  species 
planted  in  all  regions  where  they  can  thrive, 
to  the  great  advantage  of  mankind  in  general. 
One  of  the  most  evident  effects  of  science 
has  been  to  create  in  the  horticultural  public 
a  taste  for  varied  and  rare  forms.    Formerly 
in  gardens  there  were  only  to  Lb  found  cer- 
tain kinds  of  plants  which  dated  back  to  the 
time  of  the  Crusades,  or  even  of  the  Romans. 
The  discovery  of  the  New  World  did  not 
produce  a  change  in  proportion  to  its  im- 
portance ;  perhaps  because  horticulturists  did 
not  travel  enough,   or   acquaint  themselves 
with  those  countries  whose  species  were  most 
suitable  for  cultivation  in  Europe.    Botanists, 
fortunately,  wore  more  ambitious.    Their  col- 
lectors were  numerous  and  daring.   They  en- 
riched their  herbaria  witk  an  infinitude  of 
new  forms,  and  published  works  upon  exotic 
plants,  such  as  those  of  Hernandez,  Eum- 
phius,  Sloane,  &c.    The  inmiense  variety  in 
the  forms  of  plants  was  thenceforth  recog- 
nised, and  in  point  of  taste  the  elegant  sim- 
plicity of  the  primitive  flowers  was  able  to 
vie  with  the  gaudiness  of  the  double  ones. 
Then  ceased  the  reign  of  Tulips  and  PfiBonios 
in  flower  gardens.     Curiosity,  that  great  in- 
centive to  all  science,  having  penetrated  hor- 
ticulture, the  change  in  gardens  became  rapid. 
Instead  of  a  few  hundred  species  such  as  were 
culti>'Bted  at  the  commencement  of  the  last 
century,  there  are  now  20,000  or  30,000  to  be 
found  in  most  of  the  present  catalogues.  The 
single  family  of  Orchids  has  probably  more 
different  representatives  in  our  hothouses  than 
was  the  case  with  all  the  families  of  plants 
put  together  a  hundred  years  ago.    Fashion, 
united  to  the  present  curiosity  of  amateurs, 
causes,  from  time  to  time,  old  plants  to  be 
abandoned  for  new  ones ;  and  thus  the  entire 
vegetable  kingdom  will  ultimately  pass  under 
the  observation  of  civilised  man. 

What  would  horticulturists  do,  amidst  this 
invasion  of  thousands  of  species,  had  not 
botanists  devised  convenient  plans  of  classifi- 
cation and  nomenclature  ?  The  £unilies, 
genera,  and  species,  have  ell  been  arranged  in 
books,  just  as  the  districts,  streets,  and  num- 
bers 01  the  houses  are  in  our  great  capitals — 
with  this  superiority  of  method,  that  ^e  form 


of  the  objects  indicates  their  place — as  if,  in 
looking  at  a  house  in  a  town,  one  could  dis- 
cover, at  a  glance,  to  what  street  and  to  what 
quarter  it  belonged.  The  plan  of  giving  a 
single  name  to  each  species  besides  its  generic 
name,  together  with  the  prohibition  of  chang- 
ing names  without  due  reason,  and  of  giving 
the  same  appellation  to  two  different  species, 
or  to  two  genera,  far  excels  our  plan  of  dis- 
tinguishing individuals.  How  much  it  would 
simplify  our  intercourse  with  men,  and  facili- 
tate our  inquiries,  if;  in  the  whole  world,  the 
members  of  one  family  only  bore  the  same 
Dame,  and  if  each  individual  had  but  one 
christian  name,  differing  from  those  of  the 
other  members  of  his  femiily.  Such  is,  never- 
theless, the  admirable  plan  of  nomenclature 
that  science  has  provided  for  horticulturists, 
and  which  they  cannot  too  much  appreciate 
and  respect.* 

Thirdlt.^-The  Bbnkfxcul  Efvects  op 
THB  Association  op  Botany  wtth  Hobti- 
cuLTUKB. — The  pursuit  of  horticulture  de- 
mands books  and  herbaria,  as  that  of  scien- 
tific botany  requires  cultivated  living  plants. 
Thence  the  necessitv,  which  is  more  and  more 
recognised,  of  bringing  together  the  materiala 
for  comparison  in  the  same  town,  the  same 
ostablisnment,  and  even  under  the  same 
administration,  organised  so  as  to  facilitate 
the  use  of  them.  How  many  institutions  in 
Europe,  either  private  or  public,  would  be 
benefited  by  this  arrangement !  How  many 
towns  and  countries  are  now  deficient — some 
in  libraries,  some  in  herbari^  some  in  respect 
to  horticulture!  Professionnbien  proffer  their 
complaint;  let  us  hope  that  public  opinion 
may  end  by  listening  to  them.t 

The  bringing  together  the  means  of  study, 
I  have  said,  is  desirable.  Not  less  so  is  the 
interchange  of  ideas  and  impressions,  both  of 
botanists  ^d  horticulturists.  Each  of  these 
classes  must  clearly  have  distinct  character- 
istics ;  but  the  one  should  be  influenced  by 
the  other.  By  those  means,  some  too-retiring 
dispositions  may  be  brought  out,  and  certain 

•  Two  yean  ago  I  made  a  request  to  the  F*d6ra- 
tion  des  SocUt^s  d'Horticnltnro  Beiges,  whioh 
appears  to  have  been  faTourably  received,  and  it 
may  not  be  useless  to  repeat  it  here.  It  consisted 
in  begging  the  hortlcnltnrists  who  obtain  new  varie- 
ties not  to  give  them  botanical  names  with  a  Latin 
designation,  but  merely  arbitnry  names  of  qnite  a 
different  nature,  in  order  to  avoid  confusion  and 
nseless  researches  in  books.  For  example,  if  they 
called  a  CalceoUrla  Sebastopol,  or  Triomphe  de 
Oand,  every  one  would  understand  it  meant  a  garden 
variety ;  but  if  they  named  it  Llndleyi,  or  mirabilis, 
the  student  would  take  it  to  be  a  botanical  species, 
and  would  search  for  it  in  scientific  works,  or  -in 
the  Floras  of  Chili ;  and  botanists,  happening  poc- 
haps  to  mistake  it,  would  add  it  to  the  end  of  the 
genus  in  their  books  as  a  species  imperfectly  known. 
The  more  horticultural  names^iffer  from  Latin  ones, 
the  better  it  is,  unless  they  can  be  appended  to  the 
scientific  nomenclature :  as  when  we  say  Brassioa 
oampestris  oleifera,  instead  of,  shortjy.  Colza.. 

^  The  Botanical  Gardens  at  Kew  afford  a  fine  ex- 
ample of  what  should  be  done,  either  on  a  large  or 
a  more  modest  scale,  in  many  towns  where  the 
means  of  study  are  yet  inconvenient  or  incomplete. 
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dormAat  powers  developed.  Horticulture,  for 
instance,  bas  a  commercial  tendency  which 
may  be  carried  too  far.  Charlatanism  may 
slide  in  amongst  flowers.  Botany,  on  the 
contrary,  is  a  science,  and  consequently  rests 
on  the  inrestigation  of  pure  and  simple  truth. 
A  horticulturist  who  aUows  himself  to  be  in- 
fluenced by  a  scientific  roirit,  necessarily  frees 
himself  from  over-selfl^  tendencies.  Natu- 
ral history,  on  its  side,  by  reason  of  the  per- 
fection of  its  method,  its  nomenclature,  and 
its  minute  observations,  has  something  tech- 
nical and  dry  about  it,  which  contrasts  with 
the  grandeur  of  nature  and  the  sentiment  of 
art  It  is  for  horticulture,  combining  as  it 
does  the  planning  and  the  decorations  of  gar- 
dens, to  aevelope  the  essthetic  fiumlties  of  the 
sayant,  as  of  the  world  in  general.  A  lovely 
flower,  beautiful  trees,  a  splendid  floral  ex- 
hibition, excite  a  sort  of  admiration  and  even 
enthusiasm,  smular  to  the  e£fect8  produced  by 
music  or  painting. 

The  powers  of  the  German  composers  of 
modem  days,  and  those  of  the  Italian  painters 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  are  justiy  extolled ; 
but  may  it  not  also  be  said  that  in  point  of 


art  they  are  eqvalled,  in  their  way,  by  the 
beautiful  parks  of  old  England  P  The  feeHng 
of  harmony  in  form  and  colour,  is  it  n^t  also 
studied  in  them  ?  The  effect  of  contrast,  is 
it  not  skilfully  managed  ?  The  gradual  tran- 
sition frpm  architectural  to  natural  beauties, 
is  it  not  treated  in  an  admirable  manner? 
Tes ;  decidedly  the  English  landscape  gar- 
deners are  poets ;  they  ij^ve  drawn  £rom  the 
same  sources  of  inspiration  as  the  most  na- 
tional writera  of  their  country,  and  that 
source  is  the  appreciation,  so  universal  in 
England,  of  the  beautiful,  in  an  aspect  of 
nature  which  is  elegant  and  attractive,  though 
somewhat  severe. 

Thus,  gentiemen,  for  the  development  of 
our  talents,  as  well  as  for  our  actual  benefit, 
Art  and  Science  keep  pace  together.  Let  us 
^  joice  over  their  union,  rendered  conspicuoufl 
to-day  by  this  congress  of  botanists,  held  in 
connection  with  a  great  floral  exhibition ;  and 
after  these  general  observations  —  perhaps 
rather  too  protracted — ^let  us  enter  upon  tibe 
consideration  of  those  more  truly  scientific 
subjects,  in  which  many  among*  you  are  no 
doiibt  disposed  to  take  part. 
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0BCH1B-H0USB. 

Shads,  water,  and  a  very  humid  atmosphere 
during  tins  their  period  of  active  growth,  are 
essential ;  the  M^can  species  should,  how- 
ever, haye  the  cooler  end  of  the  house. 

OHEBNHOnSB. 

Mwed  Greenhouse, — Most  of  the  common 
hardwooded  plants  should  either  be  removed 
to  a  sheltered  place  out  of  doors,  or  to  pits ; 
this  will  make  room  for  BalsamSj^hichsias, 
Neriums,  Crassulas,  &c.,  which,  ^Hth  (Gera- 
niums, will  make  the  house  gay  for  a  consider- 
able time.  Camellias  should  b^  watched,  and, 
as  the  growth  gets  matured,  more  air  must  be 
admitted,  accompanied  with  a  larger  share  of 
light;  this  will  induce  the  formation  of  bloom- 
buds.  If  in  a  house,  however,  with  a  south 
aspect,  shading  must  be  resorted  to  during 
bright  sunshine.  Syringe  as  usual.  Cfinerariaa. 
— If  sufficient  seed  has  been  sayed,  cut  down 
aU  that  have  not  been  already  so  treated,  and 
stand  them  in  a  cool  north  aspect.  A  little 
very  fine  soil  should  be  placed  round  the  old 
stools  to  encourage  the  young  shoots  that  break 
from  the  bottom  to  root.  Saye  seed  for  winter 
blooming.  Heaths  cmd  Epacrises, — Many 
kinds  may  now  be  transferred  to  pits  azid 
frames,  where  they  will  thrive  better,  during 
the  summer  montiip  shading  them  from  the 
hot  sun ;  any  done  blooming  would  be  cut  back 
slightly,  to  insure  u  bushy  habit,  and  kept  in 
a  shad^  place  till  they  commence  to  grow. 
Bemoving  the  young  and  early-blooming  stock 
to  frames  will  pennit  plants  in  the  Heath- 


house  to  stand  thin,  which  will  be  much  to 
their  advantage.  Shading  and  watering  as 
before. 

COKBBByATOBY  AND  SHOW-KOUSX. 

The  conservatory  should  now  be  kept  thin 
of  extra  plants,  to  allow  of  the  free  growth  of 
the  proper  inmates,  which  will  require  air 
plentifully.  Water  inside  borders  freely.  The 
regulation  of  climben  should  take  place 
occasionally,  allowing  them,  however,  to  grow 
in  natural  form  as  much  as  possible.  A  north 
house  is  at  this  season  the  best  structure  for 
showing  plants  in  bloom. 

POKCING. 

Fwisa.— When  the  early  Grapes  are  cut, 
apply  the  syringe,  especially  if  red  spider  is 
abundant ;  and  giye  the  same  attention  to  pre- 
serving the  foliage,  preceding  the  ripening  of 
the  crop.  Stop  and  tie-in  the  late  Vines,  and 
proceed  with  thinning  as  before  advised;  in- 
side borden  will  require  water  oftener. 
PefltfA«.— Suspend  a  netting  underneath  the 
Peaches,  &c.,  to  catch  the  fruit,  should  any 
fall  between  the  periods  of  gathering.  It  is 
better  to  look  them  oyer  fr^uently,  as  they 
should  not  be  allowed  to  hang  on  tiie  tree  tiU 
they  get  so  ripe .  Pwm9.— Sha£  slightiy  in  yery 
bright  weather ;  water,  and  oftra,  now  they 
are  swelling  ofi;  diminishing  it  as  the  fruit 
approaches  ripeness.  Giye  air  liberally,  and 
syringe  once  or  twice  daily,  according  to  the 
state  of  the  weather.  Bepot  succession  plants, 
and  allow  more  room  for  tiiem,  as  they  will 
nowgrowfast.  ifWom.— Earth  up  sooceanoiua 
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crops,  and  train  and  itop,  at  tibeTuiMadTanoe ; 
giye  lets  water  to  the  first  crops  as  the  fhnt 
getiripe.  Shading  with  some  kiads  of  gloat  it 
abtolutelr  necessaiji  or  the  plants  will  suffer. 
Sow  for  the  autumn  crops.  Gold  frames,  now 
emptied  oi  their  winter  stodc,  mayb^saeeoss 
folly  used  in  growing  Balsams,  and  other 
annuals,  Fuchsias,  &c.,  or  late  crops  of  Cucum- 
bers and  Melons. 

XrrCHXN  GAKDBN. 

Sow  the  various  vegetables  required  for 


large  for  the  purpose  of  exhibition,  a  laaa 
number  will  be  suficient  They  should  not 
be  disbudded  to  their  fuUest  extent  on  the  first 
time  of  going  over  them,  as  some  of  the  buds 
mayfaiL  Keep  down  green  fly  by  brushing  the 
points  of  the  shoots  with  weak  tobacco  water 
and  pure  water  alternately  to  cleuite  theia. 
At  the  blooming  shoots  grow  very  fast  it  is 
necessary  to  go  over  the  pEmts  dailvto  see  that 
the  bast  that  supports  them  to  the  sticks  is 
loose,  and  to  give  them  tteak  ties.    Dahtiat. — 


succession ;  and  attend  to  the  requirements  of  The  ground  having  been  prepared  as  directed^ 
those  progressing.  Water  Cauliflower,  Spinach,  [  these  should  be  planted  out  aoout  5  feet  apart ; 
Lettuce,  &c.,  freely  in  dry  weather,  to  promote  '  5  fiset  6  inches  will  not  be  too  much  from  n^w 
succulency.  Do  not  cut  Asparagus-beds  too  to  row,  for  the  strong-growing  kinds.  Use 
much  after  the  middle  of  the  month.  Plant  good  rich  soil,  mixed  with  a  Uttle  leaf  mould 
out  early  Celery  in  rich  trenches,  and  water  i  to  turn  them  out  in,  this  will  give  them  a  good 


well;  earth  up  Potatoes,  and  thin  out  other 
root  crops.  ^ 

KABDT  FBTTIT. 

Nail  in  the  young  shoots  when  sofioie&tly 


start  Secure  the  plants  to  stakes  whan  plantsd 
out.  Dahlias  suiSar  more  from  the  first  roujg^ 
weather  after  planting  out  than  when  they 
become  a  ^ittle  hardened;    therefore,  care 


advanced ;  and  follow  up  the  war  sgainst  the  '  should  be  taken  to  protect  them  as  nkuch  as 
green  and  black  fly ;  diluted  tobacco- water  is   possible.  Neither  dugs  nor  snails  will  be  very 


plentiful  after  so  much  dry  weather,  but  they 
should  be  looked  after  near  hedges  on  damp 


the  best  remedy,  if  clean  water  fiiil. 

FLOWSn  OABDBN  AKD  SHSUBBEBT. 

Neatness  is  the  great  point  to  be  attended  i  mornings.  Commence  trapping  oarwigs  as 
to,  now  that  the  principal  planting  out  for  the  .  soon  as  the  plants  are  turned  out ;  if  mild  and 
season  is  fimshcd.  Keep  the  grass  of  the  lawn  dry,  water  overhead  every  evening.  Holly^ 
and  the  gravel  walks  in  the  best  trim  by  often  ,  hock$. — Secure  these  with  strong  stakes  driven 
mowing  and  sweeping  the  former,  and  well ,  a  considerable  distsnce  into  the  ground,  mulch 
rolling  the  latter,  which  should  be  frWi  sur-  them  with  partly  rotten  manure,  and  keep 
faced  if  necessary.  Attend  to  watering  the ,  them  well  watered.  Side  shoots  should  be 
newly  planted  stuff  in  dry  weather,  and  make  :  taken  for  cuttings  when  ready,  as  the  Holly- 
up  fUlmres  frx>m  the  reserve.  A  few  annuals  :  hock  strikes  freely  at  any  season  with  proper 
should  now  be  sown  for  an  October  bloom.  |  management.  A  large  stock  can  only  be  pro- 
Look  to  treOis-plants,  and  tie  or  otherwise  cured  by  commencing  earl^,  and  contanning 
secure  them  from  blowing  about ;  tail-grow-  ;  to  propagate  throug^hout  the  season.  Pamit$, 
ing  herbaceous  plants  will  likewise  require  |  — ^Continue  to  put  in  cuttings  largely :  many 
atakes.  JRoa^s  are  now  showing  their  blossoms, ;  plants  die  off  in  July,  if  the  weather  is  tin- 
wbich  will  be  much  improved  by  liquid  manur-  ,  favourable ;  if  a  young  stook  is  provided,  this 
ing ;  mulching,  too,  in  dry  seasons  is  very ,  loss  will  not  be  felt.  Sulphur  the  plants  if 
beneficiaL  If  the  preservation  of  the  early  '  mildew  s^uld  appear;  save  seed  from  the  best 
flowers  is  desirable,  the  Hose  maggot  must  be  kinds,  thflb  with  smooth  stout  petals  and  well- 
closely  looked  after;  the  greenfly,  too,  should   defined  colours.    P#far^oMisNU. — June  is  the 


be  kept  down,  and  where  mildew  shows  itself, 
first  syringe  with  tobacco- water  for  green  flj^, 
and  then  dust  with  sulphur  vivum;  a  tin 
pepper-box  is  a  cheap  and  efficient  duster. 
Boses  in  pots  will  require  attention  in  water- 
ing ;  the  syringe  is  best  if  clear  rain  water  is 
at  hand,  and  the  blossoms  not  too  much  ex- 
panded. 

FLOBIST^S  FLOWBBS. 

Auriculas. — There  will  be  but  very  little  to 
do  this  month  beyond  keeping  the  plants 
clean,  both  of  green  fly  and  decayed  foliage. 
The  plants  should  not  be  crowded  where  they 
stand  on  a  north  border,  or  be  allowed  to  have 
too  much  wet  Gamattom  and  PiooUgt. — ^A 
vety  important  operation  to  the  exhibitor — 
viz.,  disDuddinff ,  will  have  to  be  attended  to 
this  month.  Gk>  over  the  whole  stock  once 
apweek,Temoving  such  side  buds  asare  forward 
enough,  and  which  it  is  necessary  to  displace. 
Two,  with  the  centre  bud,  are  a  frill  numbe#  for 
any  i^aat  to  oany.    If  bloonu  are  required 


best  month  to  judge  of  the  quaUty  of  Pelar- 
goniums generally,  but  a  few  xinda  are  best  in 
May.  There  is  little  to  do  this  month,  Author 
than  to  prolong  the  bloom  bycareftd  shadings 
watering,  and  keeping  the  bees  out  of  the 
house.  Seedlings  will  be  blooming  towaids 
the  end  of  the  month,  and  should  be  carefully 
watehed,  noticing  their  defects,  to  prevent  the 
trouble  of  growing  too  many  Idnds  the  second 
year.  It  is  necessary  to  grow  them  two 
seasons  to  finally  ascertain  &b  improvement 
on  existing  .varieties.  Fancy  varietiea  should 
be  propagated  this  month.  These  should  be 
strnck  in  a  cold  firame.  If  allowed  to  fiower 
long  before  cuttingdown  they  are  not  so  eaaily 
struck.  J^l'»i(«.— Water  freely  if  the  weather 
should  be  dry.  Commnice  propagatiiig  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  month.  Pinks  strike 
veiT  fr-eely  under  small  glasses,  on  a  rdsed 
hotbed.  Oare  should  be  taken  that  the  heat  is 
not  strong.  Tulip», — ^Take  the  canvas  <^  and 
allow  them  to  have  all  the  weather. 


cJ^a^^U^4. 
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BOHEMIAN  BLACK  BIGARREAU. 

WITH  AN   ILLUSTSATION. 

The  illustration  we  this  month  present  to  our  readers  is  one  in  which  Mrs. 
Dix  has  faithfully  represented  one  of  the  largest  and  finest  of  our  Black  Heart 
class  of  Cherries.  It  is  a  variety  that  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Rivers,  of  Saw- 
bridgeworth,  under  the  name  of  Bigarreau  Radowesnitzer,  a  name  the  correct 
pronunciation  of  which  must  in  no  small  degree  prove  a  stumblingblock  to 
English  gardeners ;  and  we  have  therefore  rendered  it  into  English  by  calling 
it  Bohemian  Black  Bigarreau,  in  allusion  to  the  country  whence  it  is  said  to 
have  its  origin.  Whether  we  regard  this  variety  as  to  its  size,  flavour,  or 
earliness,  it  is  equally  valuable.  It  ripens  early  in  July,  and  is  of  the  largest 
size,  of  a  roundish  heart-shape,  very  even  and  regular  in  its  outline ;  skin 
shining,  and  jet  black.  The  characteristically  short  stalk  is  very  stout,  and 
dark  green.  Flesh  quite  black,  firm,  but  not  so  firm  and  crackling  as  Bigar- 
reaux  generally  are,  but  juicy,  richly  flavoured,  and  delicious. 

We  would  recommend  this  to  be  gro^n  in  every  collection. 


BIGNONIA  CAPREOLATA. 


What  a  glorious  climber  this  Bignonia  is  where  plenty  of  head  room  is 
allowed ;  it  forms  a  most  gorgeous  object  when  in  bloom.  A  plant  in  the  con- 
servatory at  this  place,  and  reaching  the  top  of  the  house  (about  20  feet),  was 
this  season  one  mass  of  bloom  from  the  floor  to  the  roof.  It  is  planted  out  per- 
manently in  one  corner,  contiguous  to  the  hot-water  pipes,  and  in  this  position 
it  luxuriates  amazingly.  It  requires  but  a  small  amount  of  attention.  After 
blooming  there  should  be  a  partial  thinning  out  of  the  weak  and  unsightly 
growths ;  we  never  tie  it,  but  allow  the  shoots  to  hang  gracefully  down.  An 
occasional  liberal  watering  and  a  good  syringing  is  the  only  treatment  which 
it  receives. 

Wrotham  Park.  John  Edlixqtok. 

STATE  OF  THE  FRUIT  CROPS  IN  NORTH  NOTTS 
IN  JUNE,  1866. 

May  has  been  the  most  disastrous  month  to  the  fruit  crops  that  I  ever  re- 
member here.  With  the  exception  of  Apricots,  temporarily  covered  here  with 
glass  lights,  all  waU  fruit  was  much  injured  by  the  frost  on  the  morning  of  the 
30th  of  April.  In  the  first  week  of  May  the  frosty  mornings  again  damaged 
the  blossoms  of  hardy  fruit  trees,  especially  small  bush  fruit  where  not  protected, 
and  the  crops  are  very  thinly  set.  In  orchards,  where  the  fruit  trees  are  large, 
the  foliage  protected  the  blossoms  more  from  the  dry  east  winds  and  frost,  and 
better  crops  may  be  found ;  but  they  are  everywhere  partial,  especially  Apples, 
Plums,  and  Cherries.  Small  hardy  fruits,  such  as  Currants,  Gooseberries,  and 
Baspberries,  are  abundant,  and  where  Strawberries  were  well  watered  in  the 
drv  weather  last  summer,  they  promise  to  produce  abundantly  this  year,  the 
rain  just  coming  in  time  to  swell  them  ofl*.  The  show  of  blossoms  this  spring 
in  gardens  and  orchards  was  finer  than  usual,  owing  to  the  warm  autumn  of 
last  year  ripening  the  wood  so  well ;  but  now  the  effects  of  the  ungenial  May 
are  apparent  everywhere,  except  where  the  trees  were  well  sheltered. 

All  gardeners  who  had  stiff  soils  to  manage  found  it  impossible  to  get  seeds 
to  vegetate  this  May,  for  such  soils  were  saturated  before  the  dry  weather  set 
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in,  and  they  aftcrwardi  got  baked  as  faaid  as  fariek.  Broecoli,  Turnips,  and 
other  small  seeds  were  sown  three  times  here  in  May  in  the  usual  quarters ; 
but  none  of  the  seed  vegetated  thickly  enough  to  furnish  a  crop,  and  I  had  to 
depend  on  some  sown  on  a  warm  border  and  daily  watered.  Tender  vegetables, 
such  as  early  Potatoes,  Asparagus,  and  Kidney  Beans,  were  cut  down  three 
times  in  the  month,  for  even  on  the  80th  1^  of  frost  was  registered,  and  the 
Fern  in  the  park  was  quite  bbickened  in  low  situations. 

This  May  will  have  given  many  a  check  to  those  who  are  in  the  practice  of 
beddmg-out  too  early,  for  they  will  see  that  nothing  is  guned  by  too  early 
planting.  In  fact,  the  time  will  come  when  no  summer-bedding  plants  wiU  be 
put  out  before  the  beginning  or  middle  of  June  by  all  gardeners  who  can  find 
sufficient  room  to  harden  their  stock  off  in  sunken  pits  or  sheltered  places, 
and  when  they  plant-out  the  beds  will  be  so  ftimished  that  due  effect  will  be 
given  to  flower  gardens  at  once,  without  the  risk  of  the  plants  being  starved 
with  cold  in  May.  I  had  such  dorious  masses  of  colour  this  April  and  May 
from  clumps  of  Silene  pendula,  ]n>rget-me-not8,  Aubrietias,  Pansies,  and  other 
spring  bedders,  that  I  intend  for  the  future  to  depend  upon  them  more,  and 
only  bed-out  the  summer  things  when  well  hardened  off  and  full  of  flower. 

Welbeck,  William  Tilleby. 


AQUn-EGIA  ALPINA. 

The  Alpine  Columbine  is  a  most  beautiful  hardy  perennial,  from  12  to 
18  inches  high.  It  grows  freely  in  any  soil  or  situation,  but  does  best  in  a 
sandy  loam.  It  has  very  lar^  purplish  blue  flowers  with  white  centres.  It 
is  a  very  showy,  striking  object  when  in  flower  during  May  and  June.  It 
should  be  grown  in  all  mixed  borders.  It  is  easily  increased  either  by  seeds 
or  dividing  the  old  roots.  The  seed  should  be  sown  in  an  open  bed  or  border 
in  August  or  September.  In  the  spring  follo?nng  the  plants  will  appear  abore 
ground ;  they  should  be  kept  clear  of  weeds.  In  May  they  should  be  trans- 
planted into  beds  at  9  or  10  inches  distance  every  way.  In  the  autumn  they 
should  be  removed  into  the  flower-borders,  and  in  the  following  season  they  will 
flower  beautifuUy.  n 

StowrUm.  M.  Saul. 

NOTES  AT  THE  SHOWS. 

The  Special  Prize  Show  at  South  Kensington,  on  the  14th  of  June,  though, 
small  in  extent,  was  of  a  very  interesting  character.  These  "  special  prixes  ** 
were-  offered  by  certain  gentlemen  in  order  to  bring  out  their  •'  specialities.** 
The  President  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Societv  offered  four  prizes,  the  first 
for  *^the  best  nine  plants  sent  out  in  1865,''  which  was  awarded  to  Messrs. 
Yeitch,  but  which  many  thought  should  have  eone  ts  Mr.  W.  Bull ;  the  second 
for  "-the  best  nine  plants  sent  out  in  1864-5,*^  which  was  taken  by  Mr.  B.  S. 
Williams,  Messrs.  Veitch  being  second;  the  third  prize  for  "  thirty-six  Roses, 
single  trusses,  including  varieties  sent  out  in  1864-5 ;"  and  the  fourth  for  "  the 
best  collection  of  Roses  sent  out  in  1864-5."  I  do  not  attempt  to  canvass  tbe 
merits  of  the  subiects  that  competed  for  the  prizes  for  new  plants.  There  is 
no  lack  of  new  plants — ^from  far  and  near  they  come,  and  I  almost  fancy  some- 
times the  aim  of  our  new-plant  exhibitors  seems  to  be,  not  who  shall  have  the 
best,  but  who  shall  have  the  greatest  quantity.  I  think  also  that  while  the 
really  good  flowering  plants  are  few,  fine-foliaged  plants  are  plentiful,  and  cer- 
taiiL^  many  of  them  are  very  beautiful. 

The  cut  Roses  were  scarcely  up  to  the  mark.    How  could  they  be  ?     The 
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weather  had  been  dull,  dry,  very  gloomy,  and  often  very  cold.  The  prize  for 
flirty-six  flowers  was  taken  by  Mr.  Turner,  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son  being  second ; 
but  in  the  class  for  the  collection  this  order  was  reversed.  Mr.  Tuaner  had 
good  flowers  of  that  fine  dark  Rose,  Charles  Lefebvre  ;  also  of  Olivier 
Delhomme,  Leopold  Hausburg ;  Joseph  Fiala,  a  new  purplish-crimson  flower 
of  considerable  merit ;  Mdlle.  A.  Halphen,  a  fine  shade  of  crimson,  a  really 
notable  flower ;  and  Doctor  Andry,  bright  rosy  crimson.  Mr.  Turner  had  a 
boxful  of  Madame  Victor  Verdier,  in  colour  a  rich  glowing  crimson.  Messrs. 
Paul  k  Son  also  had  a  boxful  of  their  new  Rose,  Princess  Mary  of  Cam- 
bridge, a  pale  rose  flower,  the  colour  of  which  is  very  pleasing ;  and  good 
blooms  of  Prince  Oamille  de  Rohan,  Madame  Furtado,  Exposition  de  Brie, 
violet-shaded  dark  crimson,  and  others. 

For  Mr.  W.  Wilson  Saunders'  prize  for  "  Officinal  and  Medicinal  Plants," 
Mr.  Bull  was  the  only  competitor.  His  collection  is  very  varied  and  inter- 
esting, and  now  pretty  well  known  to  the  frequent^  of  the  London  exhi- 
bitions. Mr.  B.  S.  Williams  secured,  with  some  excellent  specimens.  Lady 
Dorothy  Nevill's  prize  for  the  best  ten  exotic  Ferns,  Mr.  BuU  being  second. 
Mr.  Williams  also  received  Major  Trevor  Clarke's  prize  for  Bromeliads. 

In  my  opinion,  the  plants  exhibited  in  competition  for  the  ladies'  prizes, 
oflbred  by  the  proprietors  of  the  Gardeners*  Chronicle,  were  greatly  in  advance 
of  anything  before  produced.  Mrs.  Dombrain,  of  Deal,  was  deservedly  awarded 
the  first  prize  for  a  capital  specimen  of  Adiantum  cuneatnm,  evidencing  careful 
and  successfiil  culture.  It  was  said  to  have  been  kept  in  an  ordinanr  sitting- 
room  for  the  space  of  two  years.  The  second  prize  was  awarded  to  Mrs. 
Marshall,  of  Enfield,  and  the  third  to  Miss  Fisher,  of  the  City  Iload,  for 
specimens  of  the  Hare's-foot  Fern,  DavaJlia  canariensis.  The  former  had 
been  kept  in  a  sitting-room  five  years,  and  the  latter  nine  years.  There  were 
as  many  as  eighteen  plants  produced,  generally  in  very  good  condition.  Mrs. 
Hooke,  of  Fulham,  had  a  plant  of  Cypripedium  barlMitum  majus  with  six 
flowers  on  it,  a  very  healthy  and  clean  specimen,  said  to  have  been  in  a 
drawing-room  seven  weeks.  From  Lady  A.  Norman,  of  Campden  Hill,  Ken- 
sington, came  plants  of  Maurandya  Bardayana,  and  the  Variegated  Japanese 
Honeysuckle  (Lonicera  aureo-reticulata),  growing  together  over  a  balloon- 
shaped  trellis.  The  plants  looked  drawn,  as  if  they  had  come  out  of  a  stove. 
Another  Japanese  Honeysuckle,  from  Mrs.  Wyatt,  of  Upper  Tooting,  growing 
on  a  flat  trellis,  was  a  very  creditable  specimen  of  in-door  culture. 

A  magnificent  Verbena,  from  Messrs.  Perkins  k  Sons  of  Coventry,  named 
Shakspeare,  was  much  admired.  The  flowers  are  large  and  very  stout ;  colour, 
bright  scarlet  shaded  with  crimson,  rotmd  a  conspicuous  lemon  eye.  It  will 
be  a  very  fine  exhibition  variety. 

A  collection  of  double  Pyrethrums  (cut  blooms)  was  shown  by  Mr.  John 
Salter ;  they  were  of  remarkable  beauty,  some  of  the  colours  being  very 
striking.  It  was  truly  said  that  they  '*  anticipated  "  the  Asters  of  a  month  or 
two  later.  They  are  fl;reatiy  superior  to  the  Anemone-flowered  Chrysanthemtmis» 
and  some  resembled  the  QuiUed  Asters.  Any  one  desirous  of  growing  them 
should  have  the  following :  Prince  of  Wales,  Rubra  plena,  Madame  Bellard, 
Carminata  plena,  Rosa  plena,  Fulgens  plenissima,  Imbricata  plena,  Jessica,  and 
Herman  Stenger.  A  collection  of  cut  Poeonies,  fit)m  Mr.  Salter,  were  also  of 
a  very  interesting  character,  and  invaluable  for  shrubbery  borders. 

Mr.  Turner  had  a  boxful  of  his  new  early  forcing  Pink  Rubens,  very  dwarf 
and  free-blooming,  and  exquisitely  fragrant ;  and  Messrs.  O.  Jackman  &  Son 
sent  plants  of  their  varieties  of  Qematis— viz.,  Rubella,  Alexandra,  Velutina 
purpurea,  Magnifica,  and  Jackmannii. 

Flobal  Commutes,  Jttke  19. — ^Again  lots  of  new  plants,  and  all  looking 
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00  good  as  to  be  apparently  worthy  of  certificates.  A  fine  daric-coloored 
upriglit-growing  Gloxinia,  mm.  Messrs.  Veitch  &  Sons,  named  Prince  Teck, 
was  greatly  admired,  and  received  a  first-dass  certificate.  Messrs.  Downie, 
Laird,  k  Laing,  bad  a  pale  violet-coloured  bedding  Pansy,  named  Imperial 
Blue,  which  greatly  resembles  a  very  showy4ookinp;  variety  Mr.  Fleming  haa 
been  using  this  season  at  Cliveden,  and  glorious  it  looks  in  that  wonderful 
spring  flower  garden.  A  first-lass  certificate  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Turner  for 
a  fine  seedling  Pink,  Princess  of  Wales,  a  heavily-laced  flower  of  large  size, 
and  with  plenty  of  substance.  Lots  of  Zonale  Pelargoniums  were  produced 
by  Mr.  Bull ;  variegated  varieties  by  Messrs.  Smith  and  E.  G.  Henderson  k  Co. 
To  the  latter  firm  was  awarded  a  first-class  certificate  for  Pink  Stella,  a  rosy 
pink  Nosegay  variety ;  and  the  same  award  was  made  to  Mr.  Turner  for  Duchess 
of  Sutherland,  colour  rosy-crimson  puce,  flushed  with  violet,  medium  trusses, 
but  produced  in  great  profusion,  short  stiff  footstalks,  and  good  habit,  also  a 
Nosegay  variety.  Somf  of  the  variegated  kinds  firom  Messrs.  F.  k  A.  Smith 
were  very  handsomely  marked. 

Some  fine  seedling  Pelargoniums  came  from  Messrs.  Foster,  Hoyle,  and  Turner. 
First-class  certificates  were  awarded  to  the  following: — Perfection  (Foster), 
rosy  pink,  pencilled  with  bright  crimson,  dark  top  petals  with  fiery  margin  and 
edging  of  pale  pink,  a  delicate  and  beautiful  flower,  very  firee  ;  Archbishop 
(Hoyle),  soft  rose,  with  dark  crimson  top  petals  blotched  with  black,  a  large  and 
finely-formed  flower ;  and  Milton  (Foster),  a  large,  stout,  and  well-formed  flower, 
lower  petals  warm  rose  penciUed  and  blotched  with  crimson,  dark  top  petals 
edged  with  rose,  white  throat.   A  second-class  certificate  was  awarded  to  Beauty 
of  Windsor  (Foster),  carmine  rose  pencilled  with  crimson,  dark  top  petals,  white 
throot,  a  good-sized  flower.     Negress  was  commended  for  its  singular  dark 
colour,  and  conspicuous  white  throat.     Other  good  flowers  were  bhakspeare 
(Foster),  lilac,  pencilled  and  blotched  with  crimson,  white  centre,  and  n^ry 
dark  top  petals.     It  is  one  of  those  stained  flowers  I  hardly  like,  and  one  of 
the  best  yet  seen.     King  of  Flowers  (Foster),  is  of  a  bri^t  carmine  shade 
faintly  suffused  with  crimson,  white  throat  surrounded  with  a  puq>le  glow,  a 
mediimi-sized  flower,  of  good  form,  and  very  firee.     Betrothed  (Foster),  is  a 
large,  stout,  and  weU-formed  flower,  of  a  pleasing  shade  of  rose,  with  dark  top 
petals,  very  firee ;  Congress  (Hoyle),  bright  carmine  crimson,  with  dark  top 
petals,  margined  with  fiery  crimson,  white  centre,  very  showy  and  novel; 
Gold  Button  (Hoyle),  carmine,  blotched  with  crimson,  white  throat,  dark  top 
petals  margined  with  bright  crimson ;  and  Mongini  (Hoyle),  rose,  pencilled 
with  crimson,  dark  top  petals  margined  with  rose,  very  firee. 

Quo. 

THE  TEMPERATURE  OF  WATER,  AND  ITS  EFFECTS 
UPON  PLANT-CULTIVATION. 

[The  following  is  an  abstract  of  an  interesting  paper  on  this  subject  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  Anderson,  of  Meadow  Bank,  near  Gksgow,  at  the  late  Botanical 
Congress.] 

Cultivators  in  general  are  not  over-sealous  in  taking  cognisance  of  the 
relative  temperature  that  exists  between  water  and  air  in  any  given  house, 
and  yet  upon  such,  in  a  great  measure,  depends  the  exuberance  of  the  plants. 
Many  scarcely  recognise  the  importance  of  making  adequate  provision  for 
water  heated,  at  least,  to  the  same  temperature  as  the  atmosphere.  It  is  not 
sufficient  to  have  cisterns  dug  out  under  the  ground  floor,  and  made  water 
tight  by  the  various  methods  in  practice,  to  produce  a  temperature  suffi- 
ciently high.      Unless  the  hot-water  pipes  actually  run  through  or  under 
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tbexn,  I  have  found  by  repeated  experiments,  especially  in  tropical  houses, 
that  a  difference  ranging  from  5^  to  10^,  Fahrenheit's  scale,  exists  between 
the  temperature  of  the  air  and  that  of  the  water.  I  can  scarcely  conceiTe 
anything  more  prejudicial  in  the  whole  routine  of  plant  culture,  having  a 
tendency  to  chill  and  paralyse  root-action,  than  frequent  waterings  at  such  a 
dissimilar  temperature.  It  is  bad  enough  under  any  circumstances,  but 
when  we  come  to  practise  upon  valuable  tropical  Orchids,  the  injury  becomes, 
after  a  time,  irreparable. 

Why  should  this  be  so?  Is  it  owing  to  the  conservative  tendencies  of 
an  initiatory  practice?  Numbers,  certainly,  do  seem  disinclined  to  move 
out  of  the  groove  into  which  they  settled  down  in  the  early  days  of  their 
practice,  while  others  have  been  bold  enough  to  strike  out  of  the  beaten 
course,  and  ofttimes,  too,  not  without  success.  Curiously  enough,  it  has  long 
been  a  custom  to  furnish  bottom  heat  for  Pines,  and  even  Melons  and  Cu- 
cumbers, arranging  the  beds  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  from  5^  to  10^  higher 
than  that  of  the  surface,  and  good  results  have  invariably  followed.  Tepid 
water  has  always  been  in  request  by  our  foremost  Pine-growers,  and  formed 
one  of  the  recommendations  in  every  calendar  of  operations.  Indeed,  were 
any  one  to  question  the  merits  of  the  system  as  a  whole,  a  hundred  voices  at 
least  would  be  lifted  up  against  him.  Innovations  make  slow  progress ;  for 
ic  is  only  a  modem  practice  looking  into  the  geothermal  state  of  Vine- 
borders,  and  furnishing  either  by  chambers  or  aerated  passages  an  auxiliary 
means  of  preserving  and  dispensing  heat  to  the  roots.  No  one,  unless  he  be 
a  bigot,  will  venture  to  challenge  or  gainsay  the  good  to  be  derived  by  the 
adoption  of  such  a  system.  Any  little  dispute  that  has  arisen  as  to  the  effi- 
cacy of  heated  Vine-borders  is  traceable  to  individuals  resident  in  localities 
having  subsoils  such  as  sand  or  chalk,  which  have  greater  power  of  retain- 
ing  heat  and  parting  with  superfluous  moisture  than  other  subsoils,  and 
therefore  have  less  need  of  artificial  appliances.  And  how,  I  would  ask,  is 
it  that  the  practice  is  not  universally  carried  out  ?  why  is  it  not  followed  to 
a  legitimate  issue  ?  If  we  have  unmistakable  proof  of  an  improved  cultiva- 
tioii  in  every  advance  made  in  accordance  with  a  system,  we  may  be  certain 
that  it  is  an  innovation  of  the  right  stamp,  worthy  of  imitation  and  adoption. 

So  far  as  the  practical  gardener  is  concerned,  there  are  no  plants  under 
cultivation  that  merit  a  more  undivided  attention,  whether  we  look  to  their 
variety,  the  geographical  range  over  which  they  extend,  or  above  and  beyond 
all,  their  monetary  value,  than  the  Orchidacese.  Every  little  scrap  of  infor- 
mation from  reliable  sources  is  gathered  up  and  noted  down  with  an  avidity 
only  known  to  Orchidophilists  and  Orchidculturists.  The  physiological 
structure  of  the  plants  is  so  peculiar,  so  different  to  that  of  every  other  form 
of  vegetation,  as  to  render  them  pointedly  interesting  to  every  naturalist. 
That  they  are  capable  of  resisting  far  more  fatigue  than  any  other  plants  is 
well  known,  and  yet  it  requires  the  highest  degree  of  cultural  skill  to  main- 
tain a  collection  generally  in  a  healthy  state.  They  are  also  liable  to  diseases 
quite  foreign  to  other  plants,  and,  in  this  respect,  approach  a  step  closer  to 
the  animal  kingdom. 

In  the  course  of  experience  and  experiment  over  a  large  and  varied  col- 
lection, I  have  found  tangible  benefits  to  accrue  from  studying  the  thermal 
condition  of  the  compost  in  which  the  plants  grow. 

I  may  state  th^t  it  is  no  haphazard  conjecture  that  I  am  about  to  pro- 
pound, but  a  simple  statement  of  facts  evolved  during  a  ten-years  practice 
upon  an  Orchiclaceous  collection.  In  the  former  period,  although  I  managed 
to  grow  the  temperate  species  quite  satisfactorily  enough,  I  could  not 
manage  the  great  subdivision  of  Vandees  at  all  well.    I  found,  especially  in 
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the  cftsa  of  Ssoeolabittins,  Phalflooopsids,  and  some  of  the  more  tender 
AerideSf  the  most  disoomfiting  oppositicHi.  The  fine  fleshy  roots  which 
had  been  emitted  during  the  growing  season*  and  which  had  been  intro- 
duced into  the  pots,  pans, .  or  Imskett,  as  the  case  might  be,  at  the  season  of 
repotting,  were  on  the  next  examination  a  mass  of  rottenness ;  in  many  in- 
stances very  few  of  the  roots  under  ground  escaped  unsoathed.  What  was 
the  consequence  ?  The  lower  leaves  became  yellow,  dropped  off  one  by  one« 
and  left  me  and  the  plant  lit  the  end  of  the  season  in  pretty  much  the  same 
condition  as  at  the  beginning,  lliis  was  mortifying  enough,  especially  as 
the  compost  was  physically  and  chemically  good  enough,  as  I  haye  ulti- 
mately proved.  Wherein,  then,  lay  the  defect  ?  It  was  in  the  watering  of 
the  plants  with  water  taken  from  an  underground  cistern,  which  a  series  of 
thermometrical  experiments  have  shown  me  was  cooler  by  7^  to  10^  than  the 
atmosphere.  *'  Necessity  is  the  mother  of  invention,"  and  when  I  began  to 
reflect  upon  the  advantages  of  bottom  heat  to  Pines,  Vines,  and  stove  plants,  I 
set  about  effecting  a  reformation.  I  shrugged  my  shoulders  and  shook  my 
head  at  the  very  idea  of  a  tan  or  sand-bed  in  an  Orchid-house,  as  being  a  resort 
for  an  army  of  cockroaches  (Blatta  orientalis")  that  could  never  be  successfully 
overcome,  and  that  would  be  a  plague  among  the  plants  scarcely  less  devasta* 
ting  than  the  locusts  of  old.  I  resolved  that  the  water  should  be  increased  in 
temperature,  and  with  that  view  ordered  hot  water  to  be  drawn  from  the 
boilers  and  mixed  with  the  colder  water  drawn  from* the  cistern  until  it  was 
never  less  than  10^ — it  might  be  sometimes  so  high  as  20^ — ^warmer  than  the 
atmosphere  of  the  house  about  to  be  watered.  The  effect,  in  a  few  months, 
quite  exceeded  my  most  sanguine  anticipstions.  The  vigour  of  the  plants  in- 
creased, the  quality  and  quantity  of  the  bloom  was  greatly  superior,  and  when 
the  season  of  repotting  came  round,  the  roots  embedded  in  the  compost,  instead 
of  being  all  but  universally  putrid,  were  generally  healthy.  I  have  now,  for 
upwards  of  two  years,  carried  out  the  above  plan  in  integrity,  not  only  in  tro- 
pical but  in  '*  cool"  Orchid-houses,  with  marked  success.  The  impregnation 
of  iron  in  the  water  drawn  from  the  boilers,  instead  of  being  attended  with  any 
depreciating  influence  as  some  would  have  us  take  upon  credit,  on  the  con- 
trary appears  to  be  productive  of  good. 

Every  gardener  is  a  meteorologist,  almost  by  compulsion ;  and  yet  there  are 
probably  not  half  a  dozen  cultivators  in  England  that  ever  took  the  trouble  to 
gauge  the  temperature  of  water  about  to  be  used  either  out  of  the  water-pot  or 
the  syringe.  Men  in  charge,  under  the  principal,  although  obedient,  are  not 
always  reflective  and  painstaking,  and  unless  positive  orders  be  given  that 
water  at  such  a  temperature  mtut  be  uaed,  a  good  deal  will  be  distributed  at 
random. 

In  order  that  there  may  be  no  misunderstanding  or  doubt  as  to  the  theory 
I  wish  to  inculcate  and  to  be  applied,  allow  me  to  reiterate  that  all  pot  plants 
as  a  rule  ought  to  have  water  at  the  root  at  least  5^  warmer  than  the  atmo- 
sphere in  which  they  live,  and  that  tropical  Orchids  will  prosper  all  the  better 
with  a  minimum  variation  of  lO'' — that  is  to  say,  if  all  other  conditions  of 
treatment  are  skilfully  met,  a  corresponding  degree  of  vigour  will  be  maintained. 
Much  the  best  system  I  have  seen  in  practice,  recognising  the  value  of  bottom 
heat,  without  plunging  material,  is  that  applied  in  one  of  Mr.  Day's  tropicsl 
houses  at  Tottenham.  Along  the  centre  of  the  house,  instead  of  sb  many  tiers 
of  four-inch  piping,  there  is  a  trough-like  cistern,  narrow  at  bottom  and  widening 
out  towards  top,  somewhat  in  the  form  of  a  feeding-box  for  horses  on  a  large 
scde.  This  is  connected  with  the  boiler  by  pipes  in  the  usual  way,  and  circu- 
lation is  constantly  taking  place.  The  top  is  so  arranged  as  to  be  open  or  shut 
at  pleasure,  and  by  this  means  an  excellent  steady  heat,  either  moist  or  dry,  is 
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dispersed  over  the  roots  of  such  plants  as  are  immediately  over  its  surface.  I 
need  scarcely  say  that  Mr.  Day's  Saccolabimns,  Aerides,  and  such  like  plants, 
in  a  medium  of  this  kind,  under  Mr.  Stone's  cultural  care,  are  indicative  of 
high  health  and  vigour. 

Lastly,  we  all  know  and  fear  the  ravages  of  spot ;  we  look  with  the  greatest 
concern  upon  the  insidious  way  in  which  it  works  itself  over  a  collection  of 
OrchidesB,  and  ofltimes  disfigures  for  life  the  appearance  of  many  valuable  plants. 
I  unhesitatingly  pronounce  that  there  seems  to  be  no  absolute  cure  for  some  of 
the  more  aggravated  forms  of  it ;  but  beyond  question  skilful  treatment  will  in 
a  great  measure  prevent  it.  There  are  a  variety  of  conditions  that  must  be  ob- 
served before  any  cultivator  can  command  success ;  but  in  all  my  experience  I 
have  never  been  able  to  count  upon  it  with  the  same  certainty — I  have  never 
been  able  to  claim  immunity  from  the  inroads  of  spot  in  the  same  satisfactory 
manner^  until  after  I  had  reduced  the  **  watering  "  theory  to  every-day  practice. 


REMARKS  ON  FRUIT  TREE  CULTURE.— No.  11. 

To  preserve  the  vitality  of  the  central  part  of  fruit  trees  should  be  a  very 
great  object  with  the  cultivator.  How  often  may  we  see  in  places  where  the 
practice  of  pruning  and  management  is  not  understood,  the  greater  portion  of 
the  bearing  wood  and  fruit  at  the  extremities  of  the  branches  of  even  large 
trees,  while  the  centre  of  the  tree  is  bare  of  any  growing  wood,  consisting 
only  of  naked  branches,  fully  exposed,  be  it  observed,  to  the  full  glare  of  the 
sun,  of  the  effects  of  which  exposure  I  shall  have  something  more  to  say 
presently.  Just  now  I  wish  to  impress  on  the  mind  of  the  young  practitioner 
the  necessity  of  commencing  early  to  lay  the  foundation  for  keeping  .the  centre 
well  filled,  by  cherishing  those  extra  shoots  mentioned  in  my  last  article,  as 
enabling  the  operator  to  thin  out  the  extremities  occasionally,  and  keep  his 
trees  at  home,  as  many  old  hands  call  it,  meaning  thereby  well  furnished  from 
the  centre  to  the  circumference,  not  only  with  wood,  but  with  foliage,  to  shelter 
it  from  the  evil  effects  which  often  result  from  the  fierce  rays  of  the  sun  striking 
on  its  exposed  surface  when  nailed  close  to  a  wall.  This  important  subject  is 
one  which  is  worthy  of  a  little  extra  attention ;  we  have  to  remember  that  a 
Peach  tree  against  a  wall  is  in  an  artificial  condition,  both  as  to  treatment  and 
position.  We  do  not  anywhere  find  that  healthy  trees  growing  in  a  natural 
state,  and  with  plenty  of  room  for  development,  ever  grow  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  expose  their  stems  to  the  full  action  of  the  sun's  rays  in  summer.  On  the 
contrary,  it  would  appear  that  the  natural  tendency  of  growth  is  to  spread  the 
branches  out  and  clothe  them  with  foliage,  so  that  the  powerful  rays  of  the 
sun  are  broken,  and  the  stems  kept  comparatively  shaded ;  not  that  1  would 
infer  from  this  that  these  effects  are  ever  injurious  m  the  case  of  trees  standing 
in  the  open  ground,  only  that  the  natural  tendency  of  growth  would  appear  to 
be  to  shade  the  stems  by  foliage.  The  case,  however,  is  different  with  trees 
trained  against  a  wall.  There  the  rays  of  the  sun  are  intercepted  and  inten- 
sified, and  hence  it  is  that  I  consider  it  so  very  important  that  young  wood 
should  be  encouraged  to  grow  in  the  centre  of  trained  trees,  and  more  parti- 
cularly of  Peaches  and  Nectarines,  in  order  that  the  larger  shoots,  which  carry 
the  extreme  bearing  wood,  may  be  kept  shaded  by  the  foliage.  I  am  well 
convinced  that  injurious  effects  do  often  arise  from  the  action  of  a  powerful 
hot  sun  striking  upon  such  shoots  when  fully  exposed  and  bare  of  protecting 
foliage.  This  is  often  evidenced  by  the  upper  sides  of  such  shoots  having  the 
bark  contracted,  split  across,  indurated  or  unnaturally  hardened,  and  sometimes 
killed,  by  which  means  the  flow  of  the  sap  and  consequent  enlargement  of  the 
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wood  are  prindpally  confined  to  the  under  sides  of  the  shoots.  These  effects, 
howeyer,  are  not  immediately  perceptible  or  injurious,  because  it  is  a  work  of 
time  to  develope  them ;  but  I  am  well  assured  that  they  so  far  interfere  with 
the  organisation  of  the  tree  that  in  the  end  they  tend  greatly  to  weaken  the 
power  of  growth,  and  to  assist,  in  combination  with  other  causes,  in  producing 
that  debility  of  constitution  which  we  see  in  wall  trees. 

The  effects  aboye  referred  to  may  certainly  be  ayerted  by  an  early  attention 
to  the  preseryation  in  the  centre  of  young  wood,  which  may  be  laid  in  pretty 
freely  among  the  large  stems  without  any  particular  reference  to  the  production 
of  fruit  from  that  particular  part.  Here  and  there  a  shoot  may  be  left  for  that 
purpose ;  but  the  greater  portion  will  require  to  be  cut  back  to  two  or  three 
buds  every  season,  for  if  allowed  to  bear  fruit  they  will  soon  become  too  much 
debilitated  to  push  out  buds.  Let  me  here  obserye  that  the  necessity  for  this 
mode  of  treating  thai  particular  part  of  the  tree  will  only  arise  after  the  lapse 
of  some  years  from  the  starting  point ;  but  the  foundation  must  be  laid  early 
by  the  reseryation  of  more  shoots  about  that  part  of  the  tree  than  wiU  be  re- 
quired for  the  production  of  fruit ;  all  the  rest  of  the  tree,  howeyer,  will  require 
to  be  manipulated  with  that  object  in  yiew,  and,  in  case  of  accident,  the  reseryed 
shoots  in  the  centre  will  be  found  doubly  useful  to  cut  back  to. 

Standard  Peaches  and  Nectarines,  when  trained  against  a  wall,  cannot  haye 
the  stems  protected  by  foliage,  and  hence  it  is  good  practice  to  coyer  them  with 
fine|y  twisted  bands  of  hay  or  straw,  under  which  treatment  they  will  grow  to 
a  much  greater  size  than  when  frilly  exposed,  which  I  consider  a  conyincing 
proof  that  the  practice  is  beneficial.  * 

RedUaf,  John  Cox. 

EUCHARIS  AMAZONICA. 

Amou  o  stoye  plants  Eucharis  amazonica  is  certainly  unriyalled  for  elegance 
and  beauty,  when  unfolding  its  charming  snow-white  flowers,  which  are  produced 
on  scapes  about  18  inches  high,  bearing  from  three  to  seven  blooms,  which  are 
well  elevated  above  the  handsome,  dark  green,  ovate-lanceolate  foliage.  The 
individual  flowers,  which  are  circular  in  outline,  and  measure  from  3  to  5  inches 
in  diameter,  consist  of  three  petals  and  three  sepals  of  a  cordate-acuminate  form, 
from  which  the  stamens,  six  in  number,  arise,  together  with  an  additional  series 
of  barren  stamens  forming  a  corona  or  cup,  which  is  exquisitely  tinted  inter- 
nally with  green.  The  cidtivation  of  this  lovely  plant  is  very  simple,  and,  with 
a  good  supply  of  bulbs,  when  properly  managed,  it  may  be  had  in  bloom  all 
the  year  around ;  in  fact,  no  well-regulated  garden  establishment  ought  at  any 
time  to  be  without  plentiful  supplies  of  its  charming  flowers,  which,  besides 
being  highly  ornamental  in  the  stove,  are  splendid  when  cut  for  bouquets,  &c., 
and  are  universal  favourites  with  ladies,  by  whom  they  are  often  used  in 
ornamenting  the  hair,  their  waxy  texture  admirably  adapting  them  for  with- 
standing the  hot  and  parching  atmosphere  of  the  ball-room. 

Let  us  suppose  we  commence  the  first  month  of  the  year  with  a  plant,  or  a 
dozen  of  plants,' in  bloom,  which  we  have  procured  on  our  last  visit  to  the 
nursery,  where  we  were  greatly  charmed  with  its  beauty  and  suitableness  for 
decorative  purposes,  as  we  saw  it  there  grouped  with  Poinsettia  pulcherrima 
(another  valuable  winter-blooming  plant,  the  brilliant  scarlet  bracts  of  which 
contrast  well  with  the  snow-white  Bucharis).  So  long  as  the  plants  continue 
in  flower  water  freely,  but  as  the  blossoms  decay  remove  to  a  cooler  part  of  the 
stove,  and  allow  them  gradually  to  go  to  rest.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  how- 
ever, that  the  foliage  is  evergreen,  and  will  not  bear  being  kept  dust-dry. 
AfttT  remaining  dormant  for  six  or  seven  weeks,  a  few  of  the  .bulbs  may  be 
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shaken  out  and  repotted  singly  into  six  or  seven-incli'pots  (where  more  than  one 
is  wanted,  the  size  must  be  regulated  according  to  the  number),  using  rich  fibrous 
peat,  with  about  one-third  leaf-mould  and  silver  sand  intermixed.  After  pot- 
ting, remove  to  the  warmest  part  of  the  house,  and  plunge  in  a  bottom  heat  of 
about  70^,  where  they  will  soon  begin  to  produce  new  leaves,  and  mu3t  then 
be  abundantly  supplied  with  water.  As  they  advance  in  growth,  great  care 
must  also  be  taken  to  keep  the  atmosphere  of  the  house  charged  with  moisture, 
in  order  to  promote  the  full  development  of  the  foliage  and  maturity  of  the 
bulbs,  for  on  this  point  chiefly  depends  success  in  flowering.  When  the 
plants  have  arrived  at  this  stage  they  should  be  removed  to  an  intermediate- 
house  for  some  time,  and  be  finally  introduced  into  a  brisk  heat,  when  they  will 
produce  their  beautiful  fiower-scapes  in  abundance,  and  amply  repay  the 
cultivator  for  the  care  and  attention  that  has  been  bestowed  on  them.  The 
remainder  of  the  bulbs  should  be  started  in  rotation  and  treated  in  a  similar 
manner,  and  by  these  means  a  constant  succession  of  flowering  plants  may  be 
had  the  whole  season.  It  also  succeeds  well  when  planted  out  in  a  stove  along 
with  Ferns,  Begonias,  and  other  omamental-foliaged  plants.  A  few  years  ago  I 
had  occasion  to  plant  a  large  specimen  in  this  manner  in  the  month  of  February^ 
and  towards  the  end  of  July  it  produced  seventeen  stems,  on  which  I  counted 
at  one  time  upwards  of  fifty  fully  expanded  flowers.  I  need  scarcely  say  it  was 
admired  by  all  who  saw  it.  Propagation  may  be  easily  eflected  by  means  of 
offsets,  which  are  produced  abundantly. 

J.  T.— (  West  of  Scotland  Horticultural  Magazine.)  • 


CULTURE  OF  THE   PEACH  AND  NECTARINE. 
(^Concluded  from  page  122.) 

Well-man AOSD  trees  should  never  present  a  crowded  appearance  of  shoot» 
in  summer,  and  no  part  of  the  tree  should  have  any  shoots  stronger  than  the 
rest ;  should  any  such  appear  their  vigour  should  be  arrested  by  stopping,  though 
I  always  consider  that  a  misfortune.  I  like  to  see  every  young  shoot  of 
equal  strength.  A  ^oung  shoot  in  the  right  place  may  appear  in  early  summer 
weak  and  nnpromismg ;  but,  if  all  the  rest  that  are  useless  are  removed,  the 
shoots  in  the  right  place  will  quickly  gain  strength.  Let  the  cultivator  never 
run  away  with  the  idea,  that  by  retaining  a  greater  number  of  young  shoots 
he  is  thereby  multiplying  the  chances  of  having  fruitful  branches.  It  is  often 
a  &tal  and  always  a  mistaken  notion.  Adhere  to  the  rule,  that  a  few  shoots 
well  ripened  are  far  more  sure  t&  produce  good  fruit  than  when  a  larger  number 
are  crowded  in  between  the  main  branches.  Should  any  of  the  trees  grow  too 
strong,  and  make  long  watery  shoots,  the  best  way  to  check  sudi  is  to  lifib  the 
trees  early  in  the  autumn  and  replant  them ;  that  will  be  sure  to  moderate  their 
growth  and  cause  them  to  produce  more  kindly  wood.  In  performing  this 
operation,  great  care  must  be  taken  not  to  injure  or  mutilate  the  xoots.  Open 
a  trench  at  the  very  extremity  of  the  roots  and  undermine  them  carefully,  pick- 
ing out  the  soil  from  amongst  them  with  a  three-pronged  fork ;  repUnt  the 
tree  immediately  exactly  the  same  depth  it  was  before,  unless  by  some  means 
or  other  too  much  soil  had  accumulated  above  the  roots ;  then  plant  them 
shallower — that  is,  cover  the  roots  with  a  less  thickness  of  soil. 

Nailing. — Where  this  mode  of  fastening  the  branches  to  the  wall  is  fol- 
lowed, the  operator  must  be  exceedingly  careful  not  to  wound  them  with  the 
hammer-head.  Sometimes  the  hammer  will  slip  off  the  nail-head  and  hit  the 
branch  instead,  abrasing  the  bark  at  least,  and  thereby  often  bringing  on  a 
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gummy  state.  To  prevent  sneh  a  misfortune,  he  should  always  pkee  his 
fingers  round  the  nail  and  hit  them  instead  of  the  shoot.  However,  in  many 
good  gardens  the  walls  are  wired  at  from  6  to  8  inches  apart,  and  the  shoots 
are  ti^  to  these  wires.  This,  in  some  respects,  is  a  better  plan,  because  the 
ties  do  not  harbour  insects  like  the  common  cloth  shreds,  and  there  is  no 
danger  of  bruising  the  shoots  with  the  hammer ;  but  there  is  another  dagger, 
and  that  is,  if  the  shoots  are  tied-in  tight  at  first,  the  shoots  swell  and  increase 
in  thickness,  and  become  strangled  at  that  part :  hence,  at  pruning-time,  they 
are  apt  to  break  at  ^lat  part,  and  thus  disappoint  the  hope  of  fruit  from  suck 
branches.  Let  the  grower,  then,  beware  of  this  evil,  and  watch  over  the  ties ; 
and  when  they  are  approaching  to  being  too  tight,  cut  them,  and  re-tie  them 
more  loosely. 

As  soon  in  summer  as  the  younff  shoots  have  grown  long  enough,  let  them 
be  secured  to  the  wall  to  prevent  their  being  blown  off  by  the  wind.  This  is 
of  consequence,  as,  after  the  superfluous  shoots  are  rubbed  off,  the  loss  of  any 
branch  required  is  difficult  to  be  repaired.  Therefore,  secure  such  shoots  as 
soon  as  they  can  be  handled ;  place  them  in  the  most  open  spaoe,  so  that  every 
leaf  may  have  its  full  share  of  light,  yet  not  shade  the  fruit-bearing  shoots.  I 
consider  here  and  there  a  part  of  the  wall  should  even  be  unshaded,  to  gather 
heat  from  the  rays  of  the  sun :  that  heat  helps  to  ripen  the  fruit  and  the  wood 
also. 

Stjjcjceb  TBEiiTMENT. — ^This  scasou  commences  when  the  trees  are  coming 
into  bloom,  and  ends  when  the  leaves  are  fallen  from  the  trees.  The  attention 
they  require  consists  in,  first,  protecting  t&e  bloom  ;  next,  disbudding ;  third, 
thinning  the  fruit ;  fourth,  watting ;  and  lastly,  destruction  of  insects  and 
mildew. 

Pbotsction. — ^The  shelters  used  for  this  purpose  are  various.  Some  use 
Spruce  Fir  branches  tied  to  the  main  shoots,  others  use  branches  of  Beech 
with  the  dry  leaves  on  ;  but  these  shelters  are  of  but  little  use,  and  sometimes 
injurious.  What  is  needed  is  a  shelter  from  frost  only ;  and,  therefore,  a  con- 
trivance whereby  the  trees  may  be  covered  at  night,  and  exposed  during  the 
day,  is  far  superior  to  a  fixed  one  like  the  branches  of  trees.  The  best  kind  I 
ever  used  was  made  as  follows : — A  long  board  projecting  from  the  top  of  the 
wall  over  the  trees  was  fixed  first,  then  to  it  a  sufficient  number  of  pulleys, 
through  each  of  which  a  ropa  was  threaded ;  one  end  was  fastened  to  a  pole  on 
which  was  nailed  a  length  of  canvas,  or  netting,  wide  enough  to  cover  the  wall 
when  let  down.  Another  pole  was  fixed  on  posts  near  to  the  ground  about  2  feet 
from  the  wall.  To  this  pole  the  other  edge  of  the  canvas  or  netting  was  fixed. 
To  keep  the  covering  from  the  wall  some  rough  larch  poles  were  reared  up  at 
6  or  8  feet  apart.  During  the  day,  in  milA  weather,  this  shelter  was  let 
down,  resting  upon  the  lower  pole  by  means  of  a  rope,  and  early  in  the  after- 
noon it  was  drawn  up,  thus  oovering  the  trees  completely.  By  this  contrivanee 
we  sheltered  the  blossoms  from  frost  by  night,  and  exposed  them  to  the  warm 
sun  during  the  day.  In  another  place  we  used  frames  of  wood  the  height  of 
the  wall,  made  about  3  feet  wide.  These  had  thin  canvas  nailed  to  them,  and 
when  in  use  rested  under  a  piece  of  wood  nailed  to  the  top  of  the  wall,  and  on 
another  laid  on  the  ground.  The  frames  were  light,  and  easily  moved.  A 
young  man  in  half  an  hour  could  remove  them  from  a  long  wall  in  the  morning, 
and  lay  them  down  in  the  walk  on  two  pieces  of  wood  to  keep  them  from  the 
damp,  and  replace  them  in  the  afternoon  in  the  same  time.  This  mode  is  rather 
troublesome,  and,  perhaps,  expensive  at  first ;  but  with  care  the  frames  last 
many  years,  and  the  protection  they  afford  is  most  effective.  The  late  Mr. 
Errington  always  advocated  the  putting  on  of  these  shelters  early,  for  the  pur* 
pose  of  retarding  the  blossoms  from  expanding  too  early  whenever  a  warm 
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February  or  March  occurred.  Of  course,  when  put  up  for  that  purpoae,  the 
8UU  ia  the  object  to  be  sheltered  from  :  hence  the  protectors  should  be  kept  on 
duriog  the  day.  No  doubt  other  modes  of  shelter  might  be  deyised ;  but  tha 
object  should  be  kept  in  view  of  not  retaining  them  on  in  mild  weather  during 
the  day,  nor  too  late  in  the  season. 

DisBUPDiNO. — I  have  already  incidentally  mentioned  this  part  of  tha 
smnmer  treatment  under  the  head  of  training,  1  need  only  repeat  here  that 
disbudding  can  hardly  be  done  too  soon.  If  the  superfluous  shoots  are  left  on 
too  long  they  absorb  that  nutriment  which  should  be  given  to  the  needful 
shoots,  and  also  the  scars  that  are  made  in  removing  th^  are  injurious  to  the 
branches.  The  leading  shoots  must  be  left  on  to  draw  up  the  sap  to  feed  the 
fruit ;  but  they  should  have  the  end  nipped  off  when  about  8  inches  to  a  foot 
in  length.  The  shoots  for  bearing  the  fruit  the  following  season  should  be 
retained  their  full  length,  and  as  soon  as  they  are  long  enough  should  be  nailed 
in*  Qive  them  as  much  space  as  possible,  so  that  every  leaf  will  have  its  due 
share  of  light.  In  this  place  let  me  warn  the  young  grower  against  laying  in 
too  many  summer  shoots.  Those  growers  that  do  so  are  under  the  erronepua 
idea  that  thereby  they  multiply  the  chances  of  a  crop  of  fruit,  whilst,  in  &ct, 
the  effect  is  the  reverse.  Crowded  shoots  injure  each  other  ;  the  leaves  cannot 
perform  their  functions;  the  buds  are  all,  or  nearly  all,  wood-buds;  and  for 
want  of  light  and  air  the  wood  in  the  autumn  is  crude  and  unripe ;  all  these 
&tal  evils  may  be  avoided  by  keeping  the  trees  thin  of  wood  during  the  sum- 
mer, and  also  keeping  the  shoots  retained  regularly  nailed  or  tied  close  to  the 
wall.  Be  careful,  however,  not  to  enclose  the  shoots  too  tightly  with  the  shreds 
or  string. 

Thinking  the  Fbuit.— The  Peach  tree  when  healthy,  and  its  annual 
shoots  properly  ripened,  is  very  fruitful,  and  will  set,  as  it  is  called,  more  fruit 
than  will  expand  to  full  siae  and  perfection :  hence  the  advantage  of  thinning. 
The  number  of  fruit  that  it  may  be  advisable  to  leave  on  to  ripen  depends  in 
some  measure  on  the  vigour  of  the  tree»  If  very  strong  and  healthy,  the  final 
thinning  may  leave  a  fruit  to  every  6  inches  square  of  the  wall  that  the  tree  may 
cover ;  if  moderately  strong,  extend  the  space  for  each  fruit  to  9  inches  square ; 
and  if  weak,  thin  them  to  a  foot  square.  These  distances  may  not  be  kept 
mathematically  correct,  for  the  fruit  may  be  rather  thicker  in  one  part  of  the 
tree  than  another ;  but  the  number  of  fruit  that  is  left  should  be  such  as  would, 
if  regularly  and  exactly  placed,  amount  to  the  same  quantity.  At  the  first 
thinning,  which  should  take  place  as  soon  as  the  fruit  are  the  size  of  a  boy's 
marble,  take  away  all  that  are  of  a  bad  form  or  are  badly  placed.  At  the 
second  thinning  remove  such  as  are  near  the  base  of  the  bearing-shoot  or  near 
the  top  of  it ;  and  after  the  fruit  has  stoned  thin  them  according  to  the  above- 
mentioned  distance,  for  then  it  may  be  considered  certain  that  no  more  will 
drop  off  naturally. 

Watebing. — In  dry  seasons  a  good  soaking  of  soft  rain  or  river  water  will 
be  necessary  in  order  to  swell  off  the  fruit  to  the  highest  perfection.  Some 
years  ago  I  visited  a  place  in  North  Wales  where  there  was  a  Peach-wall  of 
considerable  length.  A  new  gardener  whom  I  knew  well  had  been  engaged 
there.  The  owner  told  him  that  the  Peaches  and  Nectarines  were  fruitful 
enough,  but  were  always  small  and  deficient  in  juice  and  flavour.  His  new 
^dener  told  him  he  could  remedy  that,  providing  the  trees  were  left  to  his 
judgment  to  do  what  he  thought  proper  to  them.  To  this  reasonable  proposi- 
tion the  gentleman  (who,  by-the^by,  was  an  amateur  gardener  himself,  and 
perhaps  had  previously  interfered  too  much),  consented.  The  gardener  then 
at  the  thinning  time  took  away  what  he  thought  necessary ;  and  when  those 
that  he  left  had  stoued  he  opened  hollows  in  front  of  each  tree,  and  filled  these 
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hollows  with  water  to  the  depth  of  2  or  8  inches.  The  hollows  or  basins  were 
filled  up  after  the  water  had  sunk  into  the  soil.  This  was  done  three  times 
during  the  time  the  fruit  was  swelling,  and  the  efiect  was  very  remarkable — 
the  fruit  was  above  the  ordinary  size,  and  was  well  coloured  and  well  flavoured. 
The  water  was  withheld  as  soon  as  the  fruit  began  to  show  signs  of  ripening, 
and  was  no  more  applied  that  season.  The  young  wood  was  stronger,  was 
well  set  with  blossom-buds,  and,  as  I  was  informed,  the  trees  did  equfdly  well 
the  following  year.  This  example  is,  I  think,  worthy  of  imitation  in  all  cases 
where  the  trees  are  radier  weak,  the  border  well  drained,  and  where  fine  fruit 
is  desired. 

Insects. — ^The  insects  that  prey  upon  the  Peach  during  the  growing  period 
are  the  red  spider  and  the  green  fiy  ;  woodlice  and  wasps  also  often  feed  upon 
the  fruit  when  ripening.  I^e  red  spider  may  be  got  rid  of  by  frequent  severe 
syringings.  If  very  numerous,  mix  in  the  water  some  sulphur,  which  is  also 
a  remedy  for  mildew  wherever  it  occurs.  This  remedy  should  be  applied 
early  in  the  season,  but  when  the  fruit  is  ripening  it  should  be  withheld,  or  it 
would  disfigure  the  fruit ;  but  if  either  the  red  spider  or  the  mildew  prevail 
after  the  fruit  is  gathered,  then  repeat  the  remedy  till  both  are  extirpated. 
The  green  fly  is  easily  got  rid  of  by  syringing  the  trees  once  or  twice  with 
tobacco  water.  Woodlice  harbour  in  old  walls,  and  the  only  remedy  is  pointing- 
up  the  nail  or  other  holes  at  the  time  the  trees  are  loosened  £rom  the  walls 
for  pruning  in  the  autumn.  Considerable  numbers  may,  however,  be  trapped 
durmg  summer  in  hollow  bean-stalks  stuck  behind  the  branches  and  emptied 
every  day  by  blowing  down  them  into  a  vessel  containing  very  hot  water. 
When  wasps  are  very  abundant  set  traps  for  them.  Wide-mouthed  bottles 
half-filled  with  some  sweet  liquor  are  excellent  traps,  as  are  also  double  hand- 
glasses, the  under  one  set  on  four  half-bricks,  one  at  each  comer,  with  a  hole 
or  two  made  at  the  top,  and  then  place  the  other  hand-glass  on  the  top  of  the 
first.  Put  a  plate  containing  sweet  liquor  on  the  ground  under  the  hand-glasses ; 
this  will  attract  the  wasps,  and  when  satiated  they  will  fly  upwards,  and  make 
their  way  into  the  upper  glass,  where  they  will  soon  exhaust  themselves,  and 
finally  perish.  If  the  wall  is  of  great  length,  and  wasps  prevail  very  much, 
then  these  traps  should  be  placed  in  a  row  in  front  of  the  wall  at  20  or  30  feet 
apart.  Of  course  the  traps  will  catch  not  only  the  wasps  that  prey  upon  the 
Peaches,  but  also  those  that  would  otherwise  attack  any  other  kind  of  fruit  in 
the  garden. 

Winter  Tbeatuxnt. — ^This  season  commences  as  soon  as  the  leaves  have 
fallen.  If  the  wood  has  been  properly  ripened  the  leaves  will  naturally  &U 
ofl  with  the  first  frost.  Collect  them  as  soon  as  they  fall  and  convey  them  to 
the  rubbish-heap  at  once.  Then  loosen  the  trees  from  the  wall,  ti^e  off  all 
the.  shreds,  bum  such  as  are  decayed,  and  let  such  as  are  fit  to  be  used  again  be 
put  into  boiling  water  to  destroy  the  insects  and  their  eggs.  The  nails  should 
be  carefully  diawn  out  of  the  wall,  and  in  order  to  do  so  without  drawing  away 
the  mortar  give  each  nail  a  gentle  tap  with  the  hammer.  To  cleanse  them 
from  dirt  and  mst  throw  them  into  a  vessel  containing  hot  oil,  and  let  them 
steep  for  a  few  hours.  Then  take  them  out  and  put  a  few  at  a  time  in  a  rough, 
coarse  bag,  and  shake  them  well  backwards  and  forwards.  I^  operation  will 
cleanse  and  keep  them  from  rusting,  and  will  destroy  insect  life  thoroughly. 

The  trees  should  be  drawn  from  the  wall,  and  the  wall  itself  should  bo 
thoroughly  cleansed,  and  repaired  if  necessary.  If  the  red  spider  has  prevailed 
during  the  summer  it  will  be  advisable  to  znake  up  a  mixture  of  sulphur  and 
soft  soap,  and  paint  the  wall  with  it,  rubbing  it  well  into  the  crevices  and  nail- 
holes.  .  The  trees  also  should  be  painted  over  with  this  mixture,  moistening 
every  part  of  the  trees,  especially  on  the  side  of  the  branches  next  the  wall. 
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When  all  this  has  been  completed,  then  fasten  the  trees  to  the  wall  by  a  few 
of  the  main  branches  only.  This  is  to  secure  them  from  being  blown  about  by 
the  wind  till  the  pruning  time.  I  prefer  the  end  of  February  or  the  first  week 
in  March  for  that  operation.  Where  the  walls  are  extensive  the  pruning  may 
be  done  sooner,  in  order  to  get  through  the  work.  The  fruit-bearing  branches 
may  be  shortened-in,  but  care  must  be  taken  that  a  wood-bud  is  next  the  cut. 
Those  that  bore  fruit  the  preceding  year  must  be  cut  out  entirely,  excepting 
the  leading  shoot  at  the  end  of  a  main  branch.  As  soon  as  a  tree  is  pruned  it 
should  be  trained  and  nailed  to  the  wall,  or  if  the  wal}  is  wired  it  should  be 
tied  to  the  wires.  Then,  when  all  the  trees  are  gone  through,  the  winter  work 
on  the  Peach  and  Nectarine  trees  is  completed. 

DisBASES. — ^The  only  disease  that  I  know  of  is  that  named  gumming.  It 
is  a  kind  of  gangrene,  which  first  appears  like  a  swelling,  it  then  bursts  and 
the  gum  exudes.  If  the  border  is  made  properly  and  the  wood  well  ripened 
this  disease  will  not  appear :  hence,  if  ever  symptoms  of  gum  show  themselves, 
the  only  remedy  is  to  examine  the  border.  If  it  is  wet  at  the  bottom,  let  it  be 
thoroughly  drained ;  if  it  is  too  full  of  manurial  matter,  remove  that  soil  entirely 
and  replace  it  with  fresh  maiden  earth.  Then,  again,  take  great  care  that  the 
branches  are  not  wounded  by  the  hammer  or  any  other  instrument. 

A. 


CARTER'S  CHAMPION  BROCCOLI. 

Of  Broccolis  that  come  in  for  use  in  April  there  is  no  scarcity,  but  good  late 
kinds  are  by  no  means  over-plentiful.  Having  tried  most  of  the  sorts  that  have 
come  out  of  late  years,  I  can  strongly  recommend  Carter's  Champion  as  an  ex- 
cellent late  kind.  From  plants  grown  in  a  warm  and  forward  situation  I  have 
this  season  cut  fine  heads  up  to  the  end  of  the  first  week  in  June.  Had  the 
plants  been  grown  on  a  north  border  or  other  late  situation,  I  have  no  doubt 
that  they  would  have  furnished  a  supply  of  good  heads  until  the  end  of  the 
third  week  in  Jun«,  by  which  time  Cauliflowers  begin  to  come  in  plentifully. 
In  general  about  the  middle  of  June  Cauliflowers  begin  to  come  in  with  us 
here ;  sometimes,  according  to  the  season,  we  have  them  a  few  days  earlier, 
and,  at  other  times,  a  few  days  later.  I  have  never  had  any  other  kind  so  good 
at  so  late  a  season  as  I  had  Carter's  Champion  this  season.  I  have  not  yet 
tried  Cattell's  Eclipse,  but,  if  it  be  later  and  better  than  Champion,  it  is  a  very 
valuable  kind  indeed. 

For  April  and  the  early  part  of  May  we  scarcely  require  better  kinds  than 
Knight's  Protecting  and  Dilcock's  Bride  Broccoli.  What  we  most  need  is  a 
Broccoli  to  come  in  from  the  middle  of  May  to  the  middle  of  June.  Carter's 
Champion  is  the  best  for  this  season  that  I  have  yet  met  with,  but  I  hope  to 
see  something  better  still. 

Stourton^ M.  Sattl. 

ON  THE  DECAY  OF  APRICOT  TREES. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  large  limbs  of  Apricot  trees  often  die  off,  even 
when  they  are  in  leaf,  and,  perhaps,  full  of  young  fruit,  while  the  other 
branches  are  healthy.  This  imfortunate  decay  occurs  more  or  less  according 
to  the  situation  of  the  trees  and  the  severity  of  the  winters ;  but  although 
much  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  subject,  the  cause  is  not  well  understood. 
I  have  long  been  of  opinion  that  the  loss  of  the  branches  is  the  eflfect  of  frozen 
juice  bursting  the  sap-vessels;  and  such  may  be  the  case  with  many  other 
kinds  of  trees  and  shrubs  which  are  killed  inwinter,  especially  tender  ones,  of 
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which  the  sap-TeMeb  are  adapted  to  warmer  dimatea :  heaoe  the  dilBeolty  of 
aodimatiaing  plante. 

Some  kinds  of  Apricot  are  more  hardy  than  others.  The  Breda  aod  Torkej 
are  less  liable  to  decay  than  Anson's,  or  the  Moorpark*  which  is  said  to  have 
been  introduced  by  Admiral  Anson.  I  wish*  howcTer*  to  notice,  that  the 
gangrene  in  the  inner  bark  is  the  effect  of  raptured  sap-yessels.  In  general 
the  decay  begins  near  the  clefts  of  the  branches,  clcee  to  the  naainatems,  and 
in  time  checks  the  supplies  from  the  roots,  it  matters  not  whether  the  trees 
are  young  or  old.  Perhaps  the  evil  may  in  some  measure  be  prevented  by 
keeping  Uie  outer  bark  smooth  to  throw  off  the  wet,  and  by  protecting  the 
suspected  parts  with  fern  during  winter. 

J«  WlOHTOV. 

REMARKS  ON  THE  GENUS  MYOSOTIS. 

Az.!.  the  perennial  species  of  this  genus  are  very  beautiluLand  well  deserve 
to  be  extensively  cultivated.  They  grow  best  in  moiiit  situations,  or  by  the 
edges  of  ponds  or  ditches.  They  may  also  be  grown  in  any  place  in  the  garden 
not  too  hot  or  dry ;  or  they  may  be  cultivated  in  pots.  They  are  easily  increased 
by  division  of  the  roots,  and  by  seeds.  The  seed  should  be  sown  in  the  autumn 
upon  an  open  bed  or  border  of  light  earth.  In  the  spring  the  plants  should  be 
thinned  where  they  are  too  close.  If  the  ground  where  the  plants  are  to  be 
grown  be  kept  clear  of  weeds  and  the  seeds  be  permitted  to  scatter,  an  abund- 
ance of  plants  will  spring  up  without  further  trouble.  Large  masses  near 
walks  through  plantations  are  very  effective.  In  such  places  they  require  no 
attention  further  than  keeping  them  clear  of  weeds.  The  following  are  very 
beautiful : — 

Myo^otis  azorica, — ^This  is  a  very  fine  hardy  species  from  the  Azores,  with 
heads  of  rich  purple,  changing  to  deep  blue.  It  is  found  in  damp  ravines,  and 
generally  near  waterfalls.     Well  worthy  of  extensive  cultivation. 

Mf/osoHs  montana  (the  Spring  Forget-me-not). — ^This  is  a  very  fine  spedea 
from  Norway  and  Switzerland.  It  blooms  with  the  melting  snow,  frequently 
with  the  Snowdrop,  Aconite,  &c.  The  flowers  are  larger  and  brighter  than 
those  of  the  >^od  Forget-me-not  (M.  sylvatica):  It  should  be  grown  ex« 
tensively. 

MyosoHs  palusiris, — A  very  valuable  species  on  account  of  ita  long-con* 
tinning  autumn  b)oom. 

Myosotis  rupicola  ^the  Perennial  Alpine  Forget-me-not). — ^Thia  is  a  very 
beautiful  species.  Its  large  heads  of  deep  and  brilliant  blue,  fragrant  flowera 
render  it  a  very  striking  object  The  individual  blossoms  are  nearly  circular, 
and  frequently  have  a  yellow  eye.  It  does  best  in  shady  fissures,  or  on  ledges 
with  a  northern  aspect.  It  blooms  late  in  spring.  It  should  be  very  largely 
grown.  • 

Stourton.  M.  Saul. 

ON  THE  CULTIVATION  OF  THE  FILBERT. 

Whateybb  differences  of  opinion  may  exist  respecting  the  management 
of  most  of  our  hardy  fruits  in  regard  to  the  amount  of  pruning  they  require, 
there  is  no  question  that  the  knife,  or  it  may  be  the  saw,  is  more  freely  used 
in  the  treatment  of  this  tree  than  in  that  of  any  other.  It  is  not  too  much  to 
say  that  in  the  case  of  the  Filbert  fully  nine-tenths  of  every  year's  growth  arc 
out  away,  and  often  more  than  that ;  and,  if  we  except  the  Vine  when  pruned 
on  the  spur  system,  there  is  certainly  no  other  fruit  tree  on  which  the  knife 
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plays  80  conBpiouous  a  part.  As  the  Filbert  it  in  general  a  free  and  rather 
fast-growing  tree,  the  abundance  o/  wood  to  choose  from  enables  the  oultivator 
to  select  that  which  is  best  adapted  to  give  the  shape  he  wants.  This  is  done 
with  so  much  exactness,  that,  in  a  well-managed  orchard  of  this  fruit,  one  tree 
so  much  resembles  another  that  the  cursory  observer  might  suppose  that  they 
had  all  been  turned  out  of  one  mould.  A.  glance  at  the  way  this  is  done  in 
Kent,  where  so  many  acres  are  under  this  crop,  will  assist  the  amateur  in 
keeping  his  trees  within  reasonable  bounds,  and  aUo  in  making  them  more 
fruitful  than  if  allowed  to  grow  rampant  amongst  other  trees  less  vigorous  than 
themselves. 

Although  occasional  plantations  of  this  fruit  may  be  formed  on  stiff  heavy 
ground,  such  plots  are  the  exception,  for  they  rarely  prosper  and  are  fast  dis- 
appearing. A  dry  stony  soil,  not  too  shallow,  without  anything  pernicious  in 
the  subsoil,  is  the  one  the  Filbert  likes  best ;  and  many  hundreds  of  acres  of 
the  best  plantations  in  Kent  are  on  the  slopes  of  hills  having  limestone  at  no 
great  depth  below.  Occasionally  they  are  also  planted  over  chalk,  but  the 
result  is  less  satisfactorji 

Generally  speaking  the  soils  which  overlie  Kentish  ragstone,  or  hassock,  a 
soft  stone  which  will  not  endure  frost,  are  the  best ;  and  in  tillage  quantities  of 
such  stones,  as  large  as  a  half-brick,  are  turned  up  and  mixed  with  the  surface  • 
soil,  presenting  anything  but  an  inviting  appearance.  In  such  soils  both  the 
Filbert  and  Morello  Cherry  seem  to  thrive  better  than  in  ground  of  any  other 
description,  and,  what  is  equally  important,  they  bear  well  also.  8uch  a  soil 
is,  of  course,  a  stranger  to  stagnant  water ;  and  though  the  substratum  is  hard 
when  first  broken  up,  there  is  nothing  in  it  pernicious  to  vegetation,  as  seeds 
will  vegetate  in  it  soon  after  being  thrown  to  the  top.  Being  of  a  half-sandy 
nature,  it  may  with  advantage  be  used  as  a  fertiliser  to  soils  of  a  contrary 
description.  All  the  Filbert  plantations  are  not  on  soil  of  the  above  descrip- 
tion, but  it  is  generally  admitted  that  on  such  the  best  crops  of  fruit  are  pro- 
duced. The  nearer,  therefore,  that  it  can  be  imitated  elsewhere,  the  greater 
the  chance  of  success. 

Situation  has  also  something  to  do  in  the  matter,  and  when  a  choice  of  this 
exists  the  western  slope  of  a  hill  is  the  best  position ;  but  in  the  valley  of  the 
Medway  plantations  are  fdrmed  on  all  inclinations,  dryness  ^of  bottom  being 
one  of  the  conditions  first  of  all  insisted  on,  and  a  soil  not  by  any  means 
meagre  in  regard  to  depth  is  also  necessary.  The  other  conditions  are  all  sub- 
servient to  them.  Shelter  from  very  high  winds  may  be  useful,  but  this  is  of 
less  consequence  than  for  most  other  fruits ;  but  very  exposed  places,  as  the 
tops  of  naked  hills,  are  too  cold  and  ungenial,  and,  though  the  tree  will  thrive 
there,  it  is  seldom  fruit^l  enough  to  be  satisfactory.  Though  blooming 
amongst  the  earliest  of  all  our  fruits,  the  tree  is  far  from  being  the  hardiest. 
The  beautiful  little  tufts  of  crimson  which  form  the  female  or  nut-bearing 
blossom  are  very  sensitive  of  frost  and  are  often  damaged  by  it.  The  long  green 
catkins,  or  male  blossoms,  which  hang  all  the  winter,  are  hardy  enough  ;  but  if 
destrpyed  before  the  others  make  their  appearance,  the  crop,  of  course,  is  bad. 
Ctenerally  speaking,  however,  the  well-being  of  the  crop  depends  on  other 
conditions  more  than  this ;  and  so  many  things  are  necessary  to  perfect  success 
that  the  crop  of  Filberts  is,  perhaps,  more  capricious  than  that  of  any  other 
fruit,  although  when  good  nothing  yields  a  better  return.  Upwards  of  a  ton 
weight  per  acre  has  been  gathered  in  favourable  seasons ;  but  as  Filberts  are 
often  planted -in  conjunction  with  Apples,  Pears,  and  other  fruits,  the  return  is 
limited  in  consequence  of  the  ground  taken  up  by  these.  Nevertheless,  the 
cultivator  generally  fisivours  bis  Filbert  trees  if  tbey  do  well,  and  the  othen  are 
out  away. 
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Groiittd  of  the  above  deseription  is  generally  trenched,  and  ail  hard  stones 
that  will  do  for  road-making  purposes  are  taken  out ;  but  such  soft  ones  as  are 
of  no  use  and  likely  to  be  split  up  into  fragments  by  the  winter's  frost  are  left 
in.  I  think  about  9d.  per  rod  for  trenching  the  ground,  and  about  the  same 
per  ton  for  such  useful  stones  as  are  taken  out,  is  often  paid,  and  the  increased 
value  of  the  land  well  repays  this  outlay.  This  being  done  early  in  the 
autumn,  the  young  trees  are  planted  as  soon  as  they  can  be  conveniently  got 
in,  taking  care  to  do  this,  if  possible,  when  the  ground  is  dry. 

Many  growers  raise  their  own  plants;  in  fact,  it  is  common  for  most 
Kentish  farmers  who  grow  fruit  for  market  to  have  a  nursery  where  they  rear 
large  quantities  of  Currants,  Gooseberries,  and  the  like,  as  well  as  graft  and 
propagate  Apple  and  other  trees  by  the  hundred.  In  such  places  Filbert  trees 
are  plentiful  enough^  and  they  are  raised  from  suckers,  which  are  produced  in 
great  numbers  when  required,  as  will  be  shown  hereafter.  Saudi  plants  having 
about  10  inches  or  a  foot  of  clear  collar,  and  then  spreading  out  into  branches 
in  all  directions,  are  selected.  Assuming  that  the  plantation  is  intended  ulti- 
mately for  Filberts  only,  they  are  planted  about  12  feet#apart  each  way  if  the 
ground  is  good ;  but  if  not  so  likely  to  suit  them,  10  feet  might  be  substituted. 
Generally  Currant  trees,  or  it  may  be  Hops,  or  both,  are  planted  between  to 
occupy  the  ground  while  the  Filbert  is  growing,  and  sometimes  standard  Apple, 
Pear,  or  Plum  trees  are  planted  at  wider  intervals  to  remain  as  permanent 
trees ;  but  this  plan  has  been  in  a  great  measure  abandoned,  and  everything  is 
made  subordinate  to  the  Filbert  when  it  la  intended  to  have  a  first-rate  plantation. 

If  the  ground  at  the  time  of  planting  has  been  recently  trenched,  and  much 
of  the  subsidil  thrown  to  the  top,  it  would  be  better  to  have  a  little  mellow  fine 
earth  that  has  been  long  exposed  to  the  atmosphere,  and  to  give  each  tree  a 
spadeful  or  two  to  start  its  roots  into.  This  is  frequently  done  with  other  fruit 
trees  when  it  is  necessary  to  plant  quickly  after  trenching.  A  low-growing 
crop  is  sometimes  taken  off  the  ground.  This,  however,  will  suggest  itseS 
to  the  cultivator ;  but  I  have  seen  plenty  of  instances  where  the  farmer  paid 
£6  and  upwards  per  acre  rent,  and  where  he  found  it  to  his  advantage  to  allow 
the  newly-planted  trees— Filberts,  Gooseberries,  or  Currants,  also  Hops — the 
whole  of  the  ground,  occasionally  stirring  it  during  the  summer,  and,  of  course, 
keeping  all  the  weeds  down.  If  the  intendbg  otdtivator  thinks  he  cannot 
afford  Filberts  the  whole  space,  let  whatever  vegetable  crop  he  takes  off  the 
groiud  be  kept  clear  of  the  Filbert  trees,  and  remove  it  as  early  in  the  autumn 
as  possible.  I  may  also  observe,  that  if  Currants  or  Gooseberries  be  planted 
between  the  Filbert  trees,  they  may  be  from  5  to  6  feet  apart,  taking  care  that 
those  nearest  the  Filberts  are  cut  away  in  time  to  prevent  their  injuring  the 
more  permanent  occupiers  of  the  soil. 

{To  be  continued.)  N.  R. 


OUR  CONTEMPORARIES. 

The  Botakical  Maoazikb  for  April  contains  representations  of  the 
following : — 

Peperomia  marmorata, — A  dwarf,  branching,  stove  herbaceous  plant,  di»- 
cover^  by  Mr.  Weir,  in  Southern  Brazil.  The  leaves  are  ovate-cordate,  from 
3  to  5  inches  long,  their  upper  surface  of  an  opaque  dull  green,  marbled  with 
iiTcgular  longitudinal  bandis  of  white.  This  has  been  frequently,  shown  under 
the  name  of  Peperomia  arifolia,  which  is,  however,  a  very  different  plant, 
having  peltate  leaves. 

Ericinella  Mannii, — An  Ericaceous  plant  found  by  M.  Mann,  at  an  elevation 
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of  10,000  feet,  at  Fernando  Po,  and  at  from  4000  to  11,000  feet  on  the 
Cameroon  Mountains,  where  it  forms  an  evergreen  busby  erect  shrub,  some- 
times 12  feet  high.  It  resembles  a  Heath  in  its  general  appearance,  and  has 
nearly  globose  dull  red  flowers  at  the  tips  of  the  branchlets. 

PolychUos  comu-cervi. — An  Orchid  discovered  long  ago  in  Moulmein,  by 
Lobb,  but  which  did  not  reach  England  alive  till  1864,  when  specimens  of  it 
were  sent  by  the  Rev.  C.  S.  P.  Parish  to  Messrs.  Low.  It  has  the  habit  of  a 
Phaleenopsis,  to  which,  indeed,  it  is  referred  by  Keichenbach,  who  is  of  opinion 
that  the  two  ^nera,  Polychilos  and  Phakenopsis,  ought  to  be  combined.  The 
flowers  are  yellowish  green  barred  with  reddish  brown,  and  are  produced  freely 
during  the  summer  months,  with  the  same  treatment  as  that  given  to  other 
Indian  Orchids. 

Tacsonia  Van-  Volxemii, — *'  One  of  the  most  striking  and  beautiful  plants 
hitherto  introduced  into  Europe,  easy  of  cultivation,  and  continuing  a  consider- 
able time  in  flower.  It  promises  to  rival  the  Lapagerin,  and  even  to  eclipse  it. 
The  genus  to  which  it  belongs  inhabits  South  America,  principally  the  valleys 
of  the  Andes,  and  it  is  ^stated  in  M.  Lemaire's  *•  Jardin  Fleuriste,'  that  this 
species  is  a  native  of  the  temperate  region  of  the  province  of  Antioquia, 
in  New  Grenada,  where  it  is  cultivated  by  the  natives."  It  was  introduced 
into  Belgium  in  1858,  by  M.  Van  Volxem,  who  found  it  in  a  garden  at  Bogota, 
*'  It  succeeds  well  in  a  warm  greenhouse,  and,  according  to  its  discoverer,  it 
resists  a  temperature  of  the  freezing  point  in  its  own  country."  The  flowers  are 
from  5  to  7  inches  in  diameter,  have  bright  red  petals,  yellowish  at  the  base, 
and  are  borne  on  long,  slender,  almost  capillary  stalks  of  from  10  to  20  inchen 
in  length. 

MUtonia  anceps, — Originally  introduced  from  Brazil  by  Messrs.  Loddiges, 
but  it  had  disappeared  imtil  re-introduced  by  Messrs.  Low  &  Co.,  through  their 
collector,  Mr/  Blunt.  The  flowers  are  described  as  being  of  an  olive  colour, 
with  a  white  lip  marked  with  a  few  purple  streaks  and  dots. 

Mussamda  luteola. — Introduced  by  Captain  Grant,  the  companion  of  Speke, 
in  his  exploration  of  the  head  waters  of  the  Nile.     It  is  a  small,  erect,  slender, 
twiggy  shrub  with  ovate-  or  oblong-  lanceolate  leaves,  and  yellow  flowers  having 
a  white  or  yellowish  calyx-leaf  from  one-half  to  three-quarters  of  an  inch  long. 
The  May  Number  contains  representations  of  • 

Oymhidium  Hookerianum, — Introduced  by  Messrs.  Veitch  through  their  col- 
lector Mr.  Lobb,  but  also  found  by  Dr.  Hooker,  probably  about  the  same  time, 
in  the  Sikkim  Himalaya.  It  is  an  epiphytical  species  having  large  flowers 
borne  on  an  erect  scape,  but  nodding  from  the  point  where  they  are  produced. 
In  colour  they  are  of  a  uniform  green,  but  with  a  yellowish  white  lip,  of  a 
deeper  yellow  at  the  edges,  and  decorated  with  rich  reddish  purple  spots.  Dr. 
Hooker  is  of  opinion  that  it  should  be  regarded  rather  as  a  flne  variety  of 
Cymbidium  gigantcum  than  as  a  distinct  species.  It  should  be  grown  in  a 
large  pot. 

Thibaudta  coronarta, — Cultivated  by  Mr.  Bateman  under  the  name  of  Cera- 
tostenama,  by  which  it  was  sent  out  by  M.  Linden,  of  Brussels,  and  probably 
a  native  of  New  Grenada  or  Venezuela.  It  forms  a  small,  much-branched, 
rigid  shrub,  with  evergreen,  ovate,  entire,  shining  deep  green  leaves^  and 
nodding  dull  scarlet  tubular  flowers,  inflated  towards  their  base,  and  five- 
angled. 

Microcachrys  teiragona, — A  remarkable  Conifer,  presenting  the  unique  cha- 
racter of  bearing  a  fleshy  brilliantly-coloured  cone.  It  inhabits  the  tops  of  the 
highest  mountains  of  Tasmania,  where  it  forms  low  straggling  bushes.  The 
female  cones  are  ovoid  or  globular,  from  one-fourth  to  one-third  of  an  inch 
long,  translucent,  and  bright  red. 
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with  the  young  fronds  tinnd  with  copper 
colour;  Venchaffeltia  iplendida,  a  beauulul 
Palm ;  Altemanthera  apathulata,  a  natiye  of 
Brazi],  with  red  foliage  of  Tarioua  ehadee ; 
Peperomia  macxiloea,  with  thick,  tilTery- 
Yexned,  concaye  leaves ;  Dieffenbachia  Weirii, 
with  deep  green  leaves,  conspicuously  blotched 
with  pea  green;  Dracaena  nigresoens,  with 
very  dark  foliage;  Bertolonia  pubewoens,  with 
olive  green  leaves  broadlv  edged  with  bright 
green ;  a  Juniper  from  Uie  north  of  China ; 
and  Gymnogramma  flexuosa,  sn  elegant  kind, 
with  a  shining  blsck  rachii.  The  second 
prize,  in  the  same  class,  added  by  the  Council 
of  the  Society,  went  to  Mr.  Bull,  who  ex- 
hibited Yerschaffeltia  splendida,  Dracaena  ni- 
grescens,  the  white-variegated  variety  of 
tielaginella  Martensii;  Terminalia  elegans, 
with  leaves  resembling  those  of  Pavetta  bor- 
bonica,  but  trifoliate;  Coprosma  Baueriana 
variegata,  wiih  obovate  leaves  variegated 
with  cream-colour;  Cycas  plumosa,  with 
rush-like  foliaee;  Saurauja  sarapigiensis, 
with  handsome  leaves  having  reddish  brown 
midribs;  Aucuba  japonica  foemina  elegans, 
with  the  foliage  marked  with  creamy  blotches, 
lometimea  occupying  three-fourths  of  the 
entire  leaf;  and  Asplenium  myriophyllum,  a 
slender  species,  with  finely-divided  fronds. 

Mr.  Williams  was  first  for  the  best  nine 
plants  sent  out  in  1864  and  1866  with  An- 
thurium  Scherzerianum  and  cordifolium  or 
magnifictun;  variegated  Pampas  Grass ;  Cala- 
mus Imp&atrice  Marie,  a  graceful  Palm; 
variegated  New  Zealand  Flax ;  a  good  plant 
of  Agave  Schidigera ;  PhalaBuopsis  LUdde- 
nuumiana;  Diefienbachia  Baraquiniana,  and 
DracsBua  Cooperi.  Messrs.  Veitch  were  se- 
cond with  Dieffenbachia  Weirii;  Dracaena 
ni^scens  and  Cooperi;  Anthurium  cordi- 
folium and  Scherzerianum;  Cypripedium 
Pearcd,  with  two  blooms,  having  short  tails ; 
Gymnogramma  Pearoei,  a  gracefiil  greenhouse 
species ;  Pandanus  omatus,  with  glossy  green 
leaves  varying  in  intensity  of  colour  accord- 
ing to  their  age ;  and  Prumnopibrs  elegans, 
a  Conifer  having  glossy  Tew-like  foliage. 
From  Mr.  Bull,  to  whom  an  extra  prize  was 
awarded,  came  Zamia  cycadaefolia,  Anthu- 
rium cordifolium,  Pandanus  omatus,  Dra- 
caena Cooperi,  Maranta  Van  den  Heckei, 
handsomely  banded  with  white ;  Podocarpus 
macrophyllus  varie^tud,  having  dark  green 
leaves  variegated  with  white,  intermixed  with 
mothers  whoUv  white;  a  large  green-leaved 
female  Aucuba ;  Zalacca  Wagneri,  and  Sal- 
picblaena  voIubiliB,  with  large,  deep  green 
nronds.  Prizes  Tor  tropical  and  sub-tropical 
fruits,  Strawberries  in  pots,  and  Filmy  Ferns, 
were  offered  respectivdy  by  Mr.  W.  "Wilson 
Saunders,  Dr.  BTogg,  Mr.  G.  F.  Wilson,  and 
Mr.  Alexander  Scrutton,  but  there  were  no 
competitors. 

An  account  of  the  other  subjects  shown 
has  been  given  by  ''Quo"  in  a  previous 
page- 


BoTAL  Botanic  Sooistt.— The  June  Show 
took  place  on  the  6th,  and  though  so  closely 
following  the  International  there  was  sn  air 
of  fredmess  in  the  display  that  could  hsTdlv 
have  been  expected,  and  it  wss,  too,  weU 
attended  by  visitors,  a  point  of  vitsl  im- 
portance in  exhibitions  of  any  kind,  and  es- 
pecially those  which  are  in  a  great  degree 
dependant  (as  horticultural  shows  are),  for 
their  financial  success  on  the  fineness  of  the 
weather.  Stove  and  greenhouse  plants  were 
numerous  and  fine,  though  scarcely  equsl  ss  a 
whole  to  what  they  were  in  May.  Messrs. 
Peed,  J.  Wheeler,  Donald,  Carson,  and  C. 
Smith  took  the  chief  honours  in  the  Amateurs' 
clnsscfl,  and  Messrs.  Khodes  and  Lee  in  those 
for  Nurserymen.  Azsleas  were  over,  and 
pot  Boses  not  equal  to  what  they  were  at  the 
previous  show ;  Heaths  were  numerous  and 
good,  ^d  Pelargoniums,  as  shown  by  Mr» 
Turner  and  Mr.  Bailey,  magnificent.  Some 
of  those  trom  the  latter  were  between  4  and 
5  feet  across,  and  exhibited  a  profusion  of 
bloom  that  we  never  remember  to  have  seen 
before.  Nor  must  Mr.  Fraser,  of  Lea  Bridge, 
be  denied  his  meed  of  praise,  for  his  plants  . 
were  excellent,  though  not  coming  up  to 
those  from  Mr.  Turner  snd  Mr.  Baiiev.  Of 
new  plants  Messrs.  Veitch  contributed  a  fine 
collection,  and  another  came  from  Mr.  BulL 
Orchids  were  not  so  numerous  ss  usual,  snd 
several  of  them  had  already  done  duty  at 
South  Kensington.  Among  them  was  a  new 
Oncidium,  named  by  M.  Keichenbach  0.  Mar- 
shallianum,  after  Mr.  Marshall,  of  Enfield,  by 
whose  gardener,  Mr.  Wilson,  it  was  shown. 
The  flower  measured  quite  H  i^ch  in  di- 
ameter, and  had  a  clear  yellow  lip  and  brown 
petals  and  sepals.  Fine-foliaged  plants  and 
Ferns  were  well  represented  in  collections 
from  Meosrs.  Williams,  Barnard,  Young,  of 
Leigh  Park,  and  Taylor,  of  Highgate.  In 
Hardy  Ferns  Messrs.  Ivery,  as  usual,  carried 
all  before  them. 

Of  fruit,  the  most  remsrkable  specimens 
were  the  Queen  Pine  Apples  from  Mr.  Miller, 
gardener  to  Lord  Crnven,  Combe  Abbey,  who 
was  first  for  that  variety  with  a  handsome 
fruit  of  5^  lbs.,  and  he  also  exhibited  half 
a  dozen  weighing  4  lbs.,  4  lbs.  7  ozs., 
4  lbs.  10  ozs.,  6  lbs.,  5  lbs.  3  ozs.,  and  5i  lbs., 
an  excellent  proof  of  good  cultivation,  for 
one  fine  fruit  may  be  more  due  to  chance 
than  to  good  cultivation,  but  not  so  half  a 
dozen  from  the  same  garden  at  one  time. 
Blade  Hamburgh  Ghapes,  eapecially  those 
from  Mr.  Meredith  and  Mr.  Clement,  were 
ezceUent,  and  those  from  other  exhibitors 
were  generally  very  good ;  so,  too,  was  Black 
Prince  from  Mr.  Kill,  hardener  to  B.  Soeyd, 
Esq.,  Keele  Hall,  and  Mr.  Meads,  Minley 
Manor,  two  competitors  who  always  run  each 
other  closely  for  this  variety,  and  who  re- 
ceived equal  first  prizes,  but  the  bunches 
were  not  equal  to  those  exhibited  by  the 
same  growers  in  former  years.    Of  Muscats 
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the  Lest  came  from  Mr.  Tmmer,  of 
Melons,  Peaches,  Nectarines,  and  Ghernes, 
though  good,  were  not  remarkable. 

Crtbtal  Palacb  Rose  Show. — ^This  was 
held  on  Saturday,  the  23rd,  and  though  the 
display  was  more  limited  than  in  previous 
years,  it  was  still  very  extensive,  and  de- 
spite of  the  drawbacks  of  a  late  season  and 
a  severe  storm  on  the  previous  Thursday, 
which  completely  destroyed  for  exhibition 
purposes  the  best  blooms  of  the  London 
growers,  the  Show  as  a  whole  was  very  good. 
^Totwithstanding  the  counter-attraction  of  a 
Volunteer  review  in  Hyde  Park,  the  attend- 
ance of  visitors  was  very  large,  as  msjr  be 
judged  from  the  fact  that  up  to  Friday  night 
six  thousand  tickets  were  sold,  in  addition  to 
which  the  admissions  by  season  tickets  and 
payment  at  the  doors  were  very  numerous. 
Owing  to  the  circumstances  already  adverted 
to,  a  large  proportion  of  the  blooms  were  far 
frt>m  penect,  and  others,  though  large,  wanted 
the  desirable  degree  of  r&aement;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  many  were  remarkably 
fine. 

Class  I.  was  for  ninety-six  varieties — a  long 
number,  in  which  onl^  a  large  grower  can 
hope  to  compete  creditably,  and  which  we 
imagine  might  be  advantageously  reduced 
to  seventy-two,  as  at  the  National  and  Bir- 
mingham Rose  Shows,  still  the  stands,  con- 
sidering all  things,  were  very  good.  Mr. 
Keynes,  of  Salisbury,  in  this  as  in  the  other 
Nurserymen's  classes,  was  successful  in  ob- 
taining the  first  prize  with  stands  contain- 
ing:, amongst  others,  Madame  Charles  Wood, 
Comtesse  de  Chabrillant,  Cloth  of  Gold, 
Xavier  Olibo,  dark-shaded  crimson  scarlet,  a 
variety  which  attracted  much  attention  Pierre 
Netting,  violetr-shaded  crimson ; .  Marguerite 
de  St.  Amend,  rose ;  Triomphe  de  la  Terre 
des  Roses,  violet- shaded  rose ;  Triomphe  de 
Rennes ;  Prince  Camille  de  Rohan ;  Madame 
Rivers ;  America  ;  Maurice  Bemardin ;  Sou- 
venir de  William  Wood,  almost  identical  in 
colour  with  Prince  Camille  de  Rohan;  Vi- 
comte  Vigier,  Gloire  de  Dijon,  Alphonse  Belin, 
bright  and  lively  in  colour ;  Victor  Verdier, 
M^le.  Bonnaire,  white,  slightly  tinged  with 
pink  in  the  centre,  very  delicate  in  colour ; 
uloire  de  Vitry,  Kate  ILausburg,  and  Mard- 
chal  Niel. 

From  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son  came  excellent 
blooms  of  Charles  Lefebvre,  Pierre  Netting, 
Mar^chal  Vaillant,  Comtesse  de  Chabrillant, 
MdUe.  Marie  Rady,  Fnm9ois  Louvat,  Xavier 
Olibo,  Duke  of  Wellington,  Denis  Helye, 
Alphonse  Damaizin,  Gloire  de  Dijon,  Due  de 
R<man,  Vicomte  Vigier,  Alba  Rosea,  Amiral 
La  Peyrouse,  Madiune  C.  Crapelet,  Madame 
C.  Joigneux,  Madame  Caillat,  Prince  Camille 
de  Rohan,  Maurice  Bemardin,  Charles  Wood, 
Beauty  of  Waltham,  and  last  and  finest  of 
all,  Mar^chal  Niel,  a  glorious  bloom,  by  far 
the  finest  of  the  many  fine  blooms  exhibited 
of  that  beautiful  variety.    In  the  stands  of 


Mr.  Mitchell,  Piltdown  Nursery,  Maresfield, 
we  remarked  John  Hopper,  very  fine ;  Julie 
Mansais,  a  prettjr  Tea;  Madame  C.  Wood; 
Hippolyte  Flandrin,  very  large  and  full; 
Souvenir  d'Elise,  Marshal  NiS,  Gloire  de 
Dijon,  Madame  C.  Crapelet,  Madame  Vidot, 
Caroline  de  Sansal,  G^n^ral  Jacqueminot, 
and  Madame  Rivers.  From  Mr.  Turner, 
Slough,  many  of  those  already  named  were 
noticeable;  aJso  Leopold  Premier,  Madame 
Maurin,  Comte  Cavour,  Due  de  Cazes,  Ma- 
dame D.  Douville,  Princess  of  Wales,  Blairii 
No.  2,  Charles  Lefebvre,  very  fine ;  aod  M. 
Joigneux,  dark  centre,  backed  by  rosy  crim- 
son outer  petals,  forming  a  strikixig  contrast. 

Awards—first,  Mr.  Keynes ;  second,  Messrs. 
Paul  &  Son:  third,  Mr.  Mitchell;  fourth, 
Mr.  Turner ;  fifth,  Messrs.  Francis  &  Co. 

Class  II .,  forty-eight  varieties,  three  trusses, 
generally  afPords  a  very  effective  display,  ana 
such  was  the  case  here.  Mr.  Keynes  again 
took  the  first  place  with,  among  others,  Victor 
Verdier,  Mai^al  Niel,  very  fine ;  Madame 
Sertot,  Madame  Charles  Wood,  Madame  Mo- 
reau,  Senateur  Vaisse,  Pierre  Netting,  Mar- 
guerite de  St.  Amand,  Vicomte  Vigier,  Victor 
Verdier,  Maurice  Bemardin,  and  Centifolia 
rosea.  From  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  the  most 
remarkable  were  Maurice  Bemardin,  Olivier 
Delhomme,  Charles  Lefebvre,  La  Brillante, 
glowing  crimson  scarlet ;  Comtesse  de  Cha- 
brillant, Prince  Camille  de  Rohan,  very  fine ; 
Beauty  of  Waltham,  Princess  Mary  of  Cam- 
bridge, Madame  Rivervi,  Xavier  Olibo,  Madame 
C.  Crapelet,  Lafontaine,  Mathurin  Regnier, 
and  splendid  trusses  of  Marshal  Niel.  In 
the  trusses  frt)m  Messrs.  Francis,  of  Hertford, 
were  buds  showing  prominently  above  the 
surface  of  the  stands,  thus  relieving  that  fiat- 
ness  which  stands  of  cut  blooms  usually  pre- 
sent. 

Awards— first,  Mr.  Keynes ;  second,  Messrs. 
Paul  &  Son;  third,  Mr.  Mitchell;  fourth, 
Mr.  Turner;  fifth,  Messrs.  Francis. 

In  Class  III.,  twenty-four  varieties,  three 
trusses,  we  noticed  in  the  stands  of  Messrs. 
Keynes,  Turner,  Paul  &  Son,  and  Fraser, 
good  trusses  of  many  of  the  varieties  shown 
in  the  preceding  class,  Paxil  Ricaut,  Louise 
de  Sayoie,  Prince  Henri  de  Pays  Bas,  Anna 
de  Diesbach,  Devoniensis,  and  Charles  Le- 
febvre particularly  good. 

Awards — first,  Mr.  Keynes;  second,  Mr. 
Turner ;  third,  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son ;  lourth, 
Messrs.  Francis ;  fifth,  Mr.  Fraser. 

In  Class  IV.,  twentv-four  varieties,  single 
trusses,  and  in  Class  v.,  twelve  varieties,  were 
fine  blooms  of  Souvenir  de  Malmaison,  Mar^ 
chal  Niel,  Madame  Vidot,  Devoniensis,  Gloiie 
de  Dijon,  Madame  Maurin,  Charles  Lefebvre, 
Madc^  Damaizin,  John  Hopper,  and  Mrs. 
Rivers ;  also  Madame  Moreau,  Marguerite  de 
St.  Amand,  Achille  Gonod,  and  Belle  Nor- 
mande,  all  unusually  large,  but  somewhat 
rough. 

Awards  — For    twenty-four:    first,   Mr. 
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Keynet;  leoond,  Mr.  Tomer;  third,  Mr. 
Walker,  Thame.  For  twelte:  flbnt,  Mr. 
Keynes ;  aeoond,  Mr.  Tomer ;  third,  Meears. 
Francis ;  foorth,  Mr.  Walker. 

In  daas  TI.,  for  thirty- six  trasses  (Ama- 
teors),  Mr.  J.  T.  Hedge,  Reed  HalL  Colchee- 
ter,  hfid  fine  examples  of  G&i^ral  Jacquemi- 
not, Le  Bhone,  Mathurin  Regnier,  Beauty  of 
Waltham,  Qoth  of  Qold,  and  Mai^hal  Niel ; 
and  Mr.  J.  W.  Chard,  Salisbory,  Madame  C. 
Wood  in  beautiful  condition,  and  John  Hop- 
per large  and  fine.  In  other  stands  were  very 
good  examples  of  Madame  Victor  Verdier, 
SSmile  Dulac  (beautiftd  bright  rose),  Comt^sse 
de  Courcy,  Tiiomphe  de  Caen,  Prince  Camille 
de  Kohan,  Princess  of  Wales,  Madame  Brayy, 
Maurice  Bemardin,  and  Kiphetos,  the  exhi- 
bitors being  Mr.  A.  Moffiit,  gardener  to  Hon. 
Mrs.  Maynaxd,  Dumnow ;  Mr.  Wright,  gar- 
dener to  Bfrs.  Banuden,  Twickenham ;  Dr. 
Cooper,  Slough;  and  Messrs.  Plester,  Insle, 
Lazton,  A.  U.  Kent,  Bristowe,  Moore,  Mar- 
cham,  Dennis,  Pottiuis,  and  HoUingworUi. 

Awards — ^first,  Mr.  Hedge;  second,  Mr. 
Chard;  third,  Mr.  Moffat;  fourth,  Mr. 
Wright;  fifih.  Dr.  Cooper. 

In  other  classes  we  remarked  yeiy  good  ex- 
amples of  Benateur  Vaisse,  L'Enfiint  Trouv^, 
Charles  Lawson,  Madame  Boll,  Pauline  Lan- 
eeseur,  Le  Khone,  Celine  Forestier,  Comte 
de  Kanteuil,  Madame  Boutin,  Souvenir  d'un 
AmL  Caroline  de  Sansal,  Olivier  Delhonmie, 
Madame  Yidot,  Comtesse  de  ChabrUlant. 
Charles  Lefebvre,  Mdlle.  Bonnaire,  and 
Maurice  Bemardin,  and  many  more  might  be 
added  if  any  advantage  could  result  from 
gpLying  a  mere  list  of  names.  Taking  all 
circumstances  into  consideration  the  amateurs' 
dasses  were  very  creditable. 

Awards  —  For  twenty-lour :  first,  Mr. 
Moffiit;  second,  Mr.  Hedge;  third,  Mr. 
Chard ;  fburth,  Mr.  Stoddart,  gardener  to  J. 
G.  Rebow,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Colchester ;  fifth,  Mr. 
Mercer,  Staplehurst;  extra,  Mr.  Wright. 
For  eighteen :  first,  Mr.  Hedge ;  second,  Mr. 
Moffat ;  third,  Mr.  Dennis,  gardener  to  H. 
8.  Hayward,  Em.,  Hurst  Green ;  fourth,  Mr. 
Chard ;  extra,  MTr.  Ingle.  For  twelve :  first, 
Bev.  y.  Knox  Child;  second,  Mr.  Hedge; 
third,  Mr.  Ingle ;  fourth,  Mr.  Dennis ;  extra, 
Mr.  W.  Lacey,  gardener  to  0.  8.  Mortimer, 
Esq.,  Morden  Park. 

Baskets  or  vases  of  Hoses  exhibited  much 
sameness,  March's  stands  being,  with  one  ex- 
ception, employed  by  all  the  prixetakers; 
and  the  blooms  rested  on  various  Ferns  at 
the  base,  and  were  interspersed  with  these  in 
the  top  dishes.  Mr.  Ingle,  gardener  to  C. 
G.  Round,  Esq.,  Colchester,  was  first  with  an 
arrangement  in  which  the  glass  stem  was  en-' 
twined  with  a  variegated  Jasmine,  and  Maiden- 
hair Fern  was  introduced  among  the  blooms 
in  the  top  dish.  Mr.  Hedge  was  second,  and 
Mr.  Mariow,  pundener  to  J.  Wigan,  Esq., 
Mortlake,  third,  both  using  variegated  Ja- 
panese Honeysuckle  up  the  stem,    l&r,  March 


WAS  fourth  with  an  elennt  glaas  stand,  con- 
sisting of  a  dish  placed  on  a  silvered  riaas 
plateau,  and  a  oentral  column  to  which  £ree 
chains  were  attached ;  against  this  column  a 
shoot  of  Cissos  discolor  was  placed,  and  roand 
its  base  Rose  blooms.  Messrs.  Carter  ft  Go. 
contributed  some  neat  hanging^baskets  moased 
with  Selaginellas,  and  filled  with  Rosea,  Dra- 
csanas,  and  Cordyline  indivisa ;  and  hanginff>- 
baskets  were  also  shown  by  Messrs.  C^mui 
and  by  the  Crystal  Palace  Company.  Those 
firom  the  latter  were  of  small  sias,  and 
suitable  for  placing  on  a  table  or  similar 
position;  they  were  made  of  wickerwoi^ 
and  the  basket  was  suspended  by  a  wicker 
chain  from  a  tripod  of  the  same  materiaL 
Other  baskets  were  supported  on  small  green- 

Sdnted  iron  tripods.  The  most  effective  ex- 
bition  in  this  way  was  the  Leicester  Vasew 
measuring  from  7  to  8  feet  in  diameter,  and 
formed  of  iron  ribs  some  inches  apart,  secured 
to  a  central  ring;  and  these  being  turfed 
over,  the  vase  was  filled  with  a  row  of  Coleua 
Yerschaffelti,  then  with  Geraniums,  Migno- 
nette, and  Hydrangeas,  with  a  taU  pyramidal 
Fuchsia  in  the  centre. 

Roses  in  pots  were  not  in  the  fine  condition 
that  they  were  seen  earlier  in  the  season. 
The  best  twenty-five  came  from  Messrs.  Paul 
and  Son,  Mr.  Turner  beinffsecond,  and  Messrs. 
Francis  third.  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son  also  re- 
ceived a  first  prize  for  the  best  twelve  sent 
out  in  1865. 

For  new  Roses  Messrs.  Paul  k  Son  were 
first,  and  Mr.  Keynes  second ;  but  the  varie- 
ties were  generally  not  in  a  condition  for  their 
merits  to  be  satisfectorily  determined.  Mar^- 
ohal  Niel  was  that  which  attracted  the  greatest 
amount  of  attention,  and  never  has  that 
variety  been  so  numerously  exhibited  or  so 
fine.  Xavier  Olibo,  to  which  allusion  ham 
already  been  made,  was  also  fine ;  and  Souve- 
nir de  William  Wood  very  much  in  the  way 
of  Prince  Camille  de  Rohan,  seemed  a  good 
dark  Rose.  Madame  Victor  Verdier  was  very 
fine,  and  of  oihers  Frederick  Biborel,  Piene 
Netting,  Marguerite  de  St.  Amand,  John 
Keynes,  and  Monsieur  Boncenne  were  very 
good. 

Among  miscellaneous  subjects  were  Varie- 
gated Maise  and  several  pretty  ^cd.or-leaved 
and  Zonale  Pelergoniums  from  Messrs.  C^ter 
and  Co.  Messrs.  Downie,  Laird,  &  Laing 
exhibited  Wiltshire  Lass,  a  remarkably  fine 
pink  yariety,  with  very  large  trusses ;  fency 
and  bedding  Pansies,  of  which  Imperial  Blue 
was  very  attractive ;  an  imnamed  Zonale  Pe- 
largonium with  leaves  5  inches  across,  pale 
green,  marked  with  a  bronzy  zone ;  and  Stan- 
stead  Rival,  with  very  large  salmon  scarlet 
pips.  Mr.  T.  Smith,  Long  Wittenham,  ex- 
hibited a  Delphinium,  called  Smithii,  with 
large  deep  blue  fiowers  with  a  white  eye ;  and 
Mr.  S.  Brown,  Sudbury,  Invincible  Sweet  Pea 
and  some  pretty  early-flowering  Gladioli  The 
most   striking  of  these  were  Insignis,  rich 
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lAlmon,  blotcKed  on  three  petalB  with  bright 
violet;  Eclipse,  pink  and  white ;  and  Incom- 
parabilis,  cream  and  yiolet  erimaon. 

Gakdxmsbb'  Eoyal  BaNBYOLBMT  Institu- 
noK. — ^The  23rd  anniversary  meeting  was 
held  at  the  London  TaTom  on  Wednesday, 
Jnne  27th,  Sir  Charles  Wentwortii  Dilke, 
Bart.,  M.P.,  presiding.  The  company,  we 
regretted  to  see,  was  not  so  numerous  as 
usual.  Among  those  present  were  Professor 
Bentley,  the  Key.  Joshua  Dix,  Br.  Hogg, 
Messrs.  T.  Brandreth  Gibhs,  R.  Wrench,  G. 
Child,  Bull,  Edmonds,  Gibson,  J.  &  C.  Lee, 
W.  Paul,  Turner,  Veitch,  Williams,  Cutbush, 
&c.  The  Chairman,  after  the  usual  loyal 
toasts,  in  proposing  '*  Success  to  the  Institu- 
tion," announced  amidst  loud  cheers  the  mu- 
nifioent  donation  of  £1000  made  to  the  funds 
of  tiie  charity  out  of  the  surplus  proceeds  of 
the  International  Horticultural  Exhibition; 
and,  besides,  upwards  of  £260  was  collected  at 
the  dumer.  ^ong  other  toasts  were  *'  The 
Chairman,"  " The  Treasurer,"  "The  Royal 
Horticultural  and  Botanic  Societies,  and  the 
Executiye  Committee  of  the  International 
Horticultural  Exhibition,"  coupled  with  the 
names  of  Dr.  Hogg,  the  Rev.  Joshua  Dix, 
and  Professor  Bentley,  who  severally  returned 
thanks ;  and  "  The  Nursery  and  Seed-trade," 
coupled  with  the  names  of  Mr.  James  Veitch 
and  Mr.  G.  Child.  Sir  C.  Wentworth  Bilke 
annoimced  that  Sir  Robert  Peel  would  take 
the  chair  at  the  next  anniversary. 

FBRTUJa&TION  OF  COB.BA  BCANDSm. — ^Tlus 

plant,  sown  on  a  hotbed  in  March  and  planted 
omt  in  May  against  a  wall  with  a  south,  east, 


or  other  warm  aspect,  only  begins  to  flower 
in  the  end  of  June,  a  period  at  which  the 
highest  temperatures  commence  to  occur. 
Notwithstanding  these  conditions,  fertilisa- 
tion rarely  takes  place  at  that  period,  and 
this  circumstance  is  to  be  regretted,  because 
if  the  first  flowers  produced  seeds  ti^eso 
would  be  under  fistvourable  conditions  for 
ripening.  It  is,  however,  only  about  Septem- 
ber, when  the  temperature  is  comparatively 
low,  that  many  flowers  set  and  yield  seed,  and 
then  the  season  is  too  fiir  advanced  for  ripen- 
ing. From  observations  which  I  have  con- 
tinued for  three  years— viz.,  from  1862  to 
1864,  I  find  that  with  a  temperature  of  from 
77^  to  90^  the  anthers  burst  and  are  dried  up 
long  before  the  stigma  is  ready  for  the  pollen^ 
whUst  in  September,  when  tiie  temperature 
only  ranges  m>m  60°  to  68^,  the  organs  act 
in  harmony  with  each  other.  As  fertilisation 
cannot  take  place  naturally  while  the  temper- 
ature is  high,  as  in  July  and  Aug^t,  and  as 
on  the  other  hand  it  is  desirable  to  gather  the 
seeds  early  in  the  season,  artificial  fartilisation 
most  be  resorted  to.  As  fresh  flowers  open 
every  day,  and  the  pollen  is  fit  to  perform  its 
office  in  a  few  hours  afterwards,  this  should 
be  applied  to  the  stigma  of  fiowers  which 
have  expanded  the  preoedin^  day,  and  in  this 
way  tiie  perfect  ripening  of  the  seeds  is  al- 
most a  certainty ^(iforticuZteur  Francais,} 

Abalia  Sixboldi.  —  We  learn  from  the 
*' Revue  Horticole"  that  this  plant  has 
ftwted  in  the  open  air  at  Cherbourg,  produc- 
ing five  hundred  frttits,  each  containing 
four  perfectiy  ripe  seeds. 


CALENDAR  OF  OPERATIONS. 


OBXBKBOtTSB. 

IRxcd  Gr*0Hhouse.—A  host  of  things  may 
be  grown  here  for  the  next  two  or  three 
months.  Fuchsias,  Japan  Lilies,  Kaloeanths, 
will  take  the  place  of  relargoniums  and  Cal- 
ceolarias ;  in  addition,  some  showy  annuals 
should  be  grown  for  the  purpose.  Balsams, 
Cockscombs,  Thunbergias,  &c.,  will  all  help 
to  make  a  gay  appearance.  Camellias  und 
Ataleae, — If  the  proper  treatment  has  been 
followed,  Camellias  will  have  their  bloom- 
buds  for  next  year  discernible ;  when  such  is 
the  case,  gradually  allow  more  air,  to  inure 
them  by  Agrees  to  out-door  treatment.  In 
placing  them  out,  select  a  shady  well-sheltered 
spot )  worms  must  be  prevented  from  getting 
into  the  pots,  and  secure  them  from  being 
blown  over.  Water  as  occasion  may  require. 
Ghreenhouse  Azaleas  will  require  similar  man- 
agement, but  are  longer  in  forming  their  buds, 
and  will  bear  exposure  to  the  sim.  Keep 
down  thrips.  Cinerarias, — Seed  should  now 
be  sown.  The  cuttings  on  the  first-cut-down 
plants  will  now  be  long  enough  to  take  from 


the  old  stools.  These  should  be  struck  in  fine 
sand,  in  cool  firames  &cing  the  north,  potting 
them  off  singly  in  very  small  pots  as  soon  as 
struck.  If  mildew  appear  sulphur  the  plants 
affected  without  loss  of  time.  FeUurgonvmrn. — 
The  general  cutting-down  Sa  now  at  hand; 
cuttings  strike  freely  in  an  old  hotbed,  first 
putting  in  sufficient  soil  to  raise  them  up 
near  the  glass. 

coirssavATOBT  iin)  8How-Honsa. 
As  most  greenhouse  plants  will  now  be  out 
of  doors  or  in  frames,  their  place  in  these 
houses  may  be  filled  with  some  Kinds  of  hardy- 
stove  plants.  Orchids  in  bloom,  Fuchsias, 
Kalosanths,  and  Neriums.  Do  not  &il  to 
keep  up  a  supply  of  Mignonette ;  keep  the  in- 
ternal borders  damp,  where  vigorous  roots 
exist ;  and  attend  to  tiie  requisite  cleanliness 
required  by  both  house  and  plants. 

PORCIHO. 

Make  fires  in  dull  damp  weather  in  the 
case  of  late  Grapes  in  bloom,  and  such  as  are 
colouring ;  give  air  at  every  opportunity.  As 
the  crops  of  forced  FeoAhes  are  gathered,  well 
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wash  the  treei,  daily,  to  deatroj  red  spider, 
shutting  the  house  up  dose.  Cnve  air  again 
hy  night ;  a  varm  well-aired  atmosphere  by 
day,  and  a  cold  one  by  night,  will  assist  the 
ripening  of  the  wood.  Fhm, — Give  air  liber> 
ally  to  ripening  fruit.  Keep  those  plants 
swelling  firnit  moist  at  the  root,  and  syringe 
daily.  Pot  successions ;  keep  the  bottom  haat 
at  a  steady  point,  86°  to  9(r.  Air  by  night 
in  warm  weather  will  strengthen  young  stuff; 
pot  suckers  for  succession.  Melons, — Give 
plenty  of  light  and  air  to  ripening  fruit.  S*^ 
that  the  roots  get  no  check,  either  by  the 
bottom  heat  declining,  or  through  want  of 
water  when  the  fruit  is  swelling ;  sow  for  the 
last  crop,  and  earth-up  succession  crops.  Om- 
cumbera, — Shade,  or  the  frnit  wiU  be  oitter. 


icrrcHioc  oardet. 
Bvery  piece  of  vacant  ground  should  now 
be  cropped  with  the  Tarious  Broccolis,  Bore- 
coles, BniBseli  Sprouti,  Savoys,  &c.,  for  winter 
and  spring  supply.  The  above  should  have 
been  transplanted  before  their  final  planting ; 
should  the  disposable  ground  not  be  sufficient, 
plant  a  quantity  out  rather  thickly  for  re- 
planting as  more  ground  becomes  vacant. 
The  principal  crops  of  Celery  and  Leeks 
should  now  be  got  out;  sow  the  last  crops 
of  Peas  and  Broad  Beans ;  successions  of  Let- 
tuce, Cauliflowers,  Spinach,  &c.,  may  yet  be 
sown.  # 

HARDT  FRriT. 

Pears  and  Plums  against  walls,  where  at 
all  vigorous,  should  have  about  a  fourth 
part  of  the  uppermost  grovvth  of  young  wood 
removed,  cutting  back  to  two  or  three  joints  ; 
towards  the  end  of  the  month  the  next  pari 
may  be  removed.  Peaches  and  Apricots  will 
require  the  summer  wood  nailed  in ;  still  keep 
a  watch  for  insects,  and  attack  them  with  the 
engine  when  found.  Net  Cherries,  and  stop 
and  nail  in  the.  young  wood  of  Vines.  Straw- 
berries must  be  layered  immediately  the  run- 
ners are  formed  either  for  forcing  or  forming 
new  plantations. 

FLOWSR  OIRPKN  AND  SHBUBBBRT. 

When  once  the  summer  plants  are  on  the 
move,  the  principal  points  to  attend  to  will  be 
tying  up  or  pegging  down,  as  may  be  neces- 
sary, watering  in  dry  weather,  and  great  at- 
tention must  be  paid  to  order  and  neatness  in 
every  quarter.  Boses. — Decaying  blossoms 
should  be  cutoff  with  I6ng  stalks,  and  always 
to  another  bud.  Where  required  for  exhibition, 
it  is  often  desirable  to  thin  out  some  of  the 
buds ;  in  dry  weather  liquid  manure  much  in- 
creases the  beauty  of  the  flowers. 

FLORISTS*    FLOWRBS. 

Aurietdaa. — ^These  will  rsmain  for  the  pre- 
sent in  the  cool,  as  previously  directed.  If 
the  border  is  well  drained,  it  will  take  con- 
siderable rain  to  injure  them ;  wet  in  excess 
would,  however,  be  injurious,  and  from  it, 
therefore,  they  should  be  protected.  The  soil 
intended  for  repotting  them  should  be  turned 


over  occasionally,  and  not  allowed  to  beoome 
either  very  dry  or  very  wet     CammtionM  omd 
Pieottn  should  be  frequently  gone  over  with 
the  watering  pot,  if  dry  weather  prevails  ;  a 
check  at  this  stage  of  tneir  growth  would  be 
very  prejudicial  to  the  bloom.    Weak  liquid 
manure  may  be  used  occasionally.  The  grower 
for  exhibition  is  fuUy  aware  of  the  importance 
of  keeping  down  insects,  particulariy  aphides. 
The  more  clean  and  healthy  the  plants  are  in 
a  young  state,  the  less  thrips  are  there  to  con- 
tend with  in  the  blossoms.    Tying  the  bnds 
with  a  small  piece  of  bast  just  as  Uiey  are  on 
the  noint  of  bursting,  protecting  them  aa  soon 
as  tney  are  open,  and  placing  cards  on  the 
finest  flowers  as  soon  as  the  giuuxl  petals  have 
dropped,  will  engage  the  attention  of  those  that 
cultivate  these  beautiful  flowers  succeatfblly. 
Should  any  pots  have  more  layers  tfaaa  there 
will  be  room  to  put  down,  the  smalleHl  shoots 
should  be  taken  oft  and  struck  in  a  tunilsr 
manner  to  Pinks.    It  should  also  be  done 
early,  at  the  same  time  as  Pinks  sre  put  down, 
and  a  month  before  it  is  necessary  to  cesa- 
mence  layering.  DttMUu. — Planting  will  now 
be  completed,  and  for  a  month  hence  there 
will  be   but  little   trouble  required.      The 
principal  attention  needed  will  be  watering 
over  Uie  foliage  with  soft  water  in  the  evening, 
using  a  good  rose,  watering  once  a- week  in 
addition,  if  the  weather  is  dry.    Insects,  par- 
ticularly earwigs,  should  be  exterminated. 
Holly  hoekt. — Cuttings  maybe  put  in  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  this  month,  as,  by  taking  the 
small  side-shoots  for  the  purpose,  strength  is 
thrown  into  the  flower-spikes.     Panmet — ^The 
first  cuttings  will  be  struck  by  this  time,  ai£l 
should  be  planted  out  to  bloom  in  September 
and  October,  when  they  will  produce  nealthy 
cuttings  at  a  season  when  it  is  no  trouble 
whatever  to  strike  them.  This  is  not  the  case 
in  the  summer  months.    Nothing  is  more 
difficult  to  strike  in  hot  drying  weather  than 
Pansies.    However,  all  the  cuttings  that  can 
be  procured  during  July  should  be  put  in,  as 
the  plants  will  frequently  go  off  at  this  season 
in  large  numbers,  and  give  but  little  indica- 
tion from  their  appearance  of  such  a  result 
being  about  to  take  place.    Seed  can  be  pro- 
cured freely  this  month,  but  it  will  not  be  so 
good  in  quality  as  that  saved  in  July.     Pink$. 
— The  ^neral  propa«:ation  of  these  should 
now  be  proceeded  with.     If  the  top  of  the 
leading  shoot  is  taken  off  with  great  care,  the 
plant  will  produce  a  large  number  of  small 
shoots,  which  will  strike  readily  towards  the 
end    of  the    month.      Seedlings    should    be 
selected  carefully  as  soon  as  they  are  in  bloom; 
only  those  wi£h  smooth  edges  and  distinct, 
well-defined  lacing  should  be  grown  another 
season,  to  finally  ascertain  their  quality.  Tuirps. 
— ^These  hiving  been  taken  up  as  directed, 
clean  the  bulbs  as  soon  as  sufficiently  dry. 
Place  the  cabinet  containinfl:  the  bulbs  in  a 
cool,  dry  place,  where  they  will  remain  quietly 
for  some  time. 
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TACSONIA  VAN-VOLXEMn- 

WITH   AK   ILLUSTRATION. 

Our  figure  of  i3iis  remarkably  beantiftil  Passion-Flower  has  been  prepared 
firom  specimens  obligingly  furnished  some  time  since  by  Mr.  R.  T.  Pince,  of 
Sxeter,  who  thus  describes  his  method  of  treatment : — 

"Tacsonia  Van  Volxemii  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  finest  conservatory 
climbers  ever  introduced,  second  only  to  the  justly  and  universally  admired 
Liapageria  rosea.  The  healthiness,  vigour,  and  rapidity  of  its  growth  combine 
to  make  it  highly  desirable  for  producing  immediate  effect  in  conservatory 
decoration.  The  flowers,  which  are  of  a  rich  rosy  crimson  colour  (fully  5  inches 
in  diameter),  are  fireely  produced  from  the  axil  of  each  leaf,  and  are  gracefully 
suspended  on  long  slender  footstalks  a  foot  in  length,  so  peculiarly  slender  and 
thread-like  that  the  flowers  hang,  as  it  were,  clear  and  detached  from  the 
foliage,  and  have  the  appearance  of  brilliantly-coloured  parachutes  suspended 
in  the  air.  Our  plant  was  put  into  our  show-house  (the  temperature  of  which 
is  only  that  of  an  average  conservatory,  air  being  freely  admitted,  and  the  ther- 
mometer frequently  falling  as  low  as  38^  to  40^ in  winter),  in  the  middle  of 
April,  1865,  and  by  the  end  of  January  it  had  covered  the  ornamental  rafter 
which  spans  the  house,  had  been  clothed  with  flowers  all  through  the  summer, 
and  was  still  adorned  with  them.  The  foliage  is  also  remarkably  good,  and 
free  from  that  coarseness  which  detracts  much  from  other  Tacsonias. 

"  Our  plant  is  growing  in  a  mixture  of  rough  peat,  loam,  and  coarse  sand 
with  abundance  of  drainage,  and  plenty  of  pieces  of  broken  brickbats,  crocks, 
sandstone,  and  old  lime  rubble,  mixed  in  with  the  soil.  Occasional  syringing 
and  copious  supplies  of  water  to  the  roots  during  summer  and  autumn  promote 
luxuriant  growth.  It  may  be  requisite  now  and  then  to  cut  back  vigorous 
shoots  which  have  flowered,  in  order  to  bring  up  fresh  flowering-stems.  From 
the  pendent  position  of  the  flowers,  it  is  obvious  that  this  beautiful  climber 
can  be  seen  to  better  advantage  trained  to  a  rafter  or  the  roof  of  the  con- 
servatory, than  if  put  against  a  wall.  I  have  alluded  to  its  comparative  hardi- 
ness, in  support  of  which,  and  in  addition  to  the  general  lowness  of  the  tem- 
perature of  our  show-house,  I  may  say,  in  conclusion,  that  we  had  a  plant  of  it 
growing  luxuriantly  on  an  eastern  wall  out  of  doors,  during  the  summer  and 
autumn  of  1865." 

This  charming  creeper  is  a  native  of  New  Grenada,  where  it  is  cultivated 
in  gardens  xmder  the  name  of  Courouba.  It  found  its  way  into  Europe  a  fow 
years  since  through  M.  Van  Volxem,  a  Belgian  traveller,  after  whom  it  has 
been  named  by  M.  Funck ;  but  it  has  remained  comparatively  little  known  in 
this  coimtry  till  the  beginning  of  the  present  year,  when  Mr.  Pince  invited  public 
attention  to  its  very  showy  character.  M.  Van  Volxem  states,  that  in  the 
places  where  this  plant  is  found,  the  thermometer  often  descends  below  the 
freezing  point,  a  circumstance  which  quite  accords  with  the  experience  of  cul- 
tivators as  to  its  comparative  hardiness,  the  shelter  of  a  greenhouse  or  cold 
conservatory  being  found  sufficient  for  it. 

The  flowers  are  quite  remarkable  for  the  long,  slender,  thread-Hke  stalks  by 
which  they  are  suspended.  .. 


CULTURE  OF  THE  GENUS  KALOSANTHES. 
This  showy  and  beautifiil  tribe  of  plants  well  merits  the  attention  which 
has  of  late  years  been  bestowed  on  its  cultivation.     As  a  late  summer  decora- 
tive plant  the  Kalosanth  is  very  useful,  flowering  from  July  to  September.     It 
YOL.  v.  I 
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is  rery  eaedly  cuItiTated,  indeed  it  will  grow  well  and  6ower  under  conditions 
and  treatment  that  would  be  certain  destruction  to  many  decorative  plants. 
Cuttings  put  into  sandy  soil  and  plunged  in  a  little  heat  root  freely ;  they  will 
strike  in  almost  any  situation  under  ^lass  if  kept  tolerably  dry,  but  will  be 
longer  in  doing  so  than  when  placed  m  heat.  When  rooted  they  should  be 
potted  off  and  stopped  back  to  cause  them  to  throw  out  shoots. 

Plants  with  hidf  a  dozen  or  more  shoots  should  be  selected  in  spring  for 
growing  into  specimens.  These  should  have  their  shoots  stopped,  and  after 
they  have  broken  they  should  be  very  carefully  potted,  giving  them  a  liberal 
shift.  The  pots  should  be  well  drained.  A  compost  of  two-thirds  peat  and 
one-third  turfy  loam,  with  plenty  of  sand,  will  suit  them  admirably,  putting  in 
plenty  of  small  pieces  of  broken  pots  among  the  soil.  When  potted,  to  start 
them  into  growth,  the  plants  should  be  placed  iu  a  house  or  pit  where  they 
can  have  a  temperature  of  from  50^  to  55^  by  night  and  of  65*"  to  70^  by  day, 
rising  to  80^  or  upwards  with  sun  heat.  The  plants  should  be  kept  near  the 
glass,  and  they  should  have  a  moist  atmosphere  until  they  begin  to  grow  freely, 
when  a  drier  atmosphere  and  more  air  will  be  required.  Water  should  be 
given  sparingly  at  tiie  root  4mtil  they  begin  to  grow  freely  and  take  hold  of 
tiie  fredi  soil. 

Towards  May  the  plants,  if  kept  in  pits,  should  have  abundance  of  air  at 
all  favourable  opportunities.  If  they  cannot  have  this  where  they  have  hitherto 
been  growing,  they  should  be  removed  to  a  warm  part  of  the  greenhouse  where 
they  can  have  plenty  of  air  and  full  exposure  to  the  light  With  careful 
attention  in  watering  they  wiU  become  strong  and  grow  vigorously.  Towards 
the  middle  or  end  of  July  they  may  be  placed  out  of  doors  for  a  few  weeks. 
The  principal  point  now  to  be  attended  to  is  the  important  one  of  well  ripen- 
ing the  yoimg  growth  that  has  been  made,  and  for  this  purpose  the  plants  should 
have  all  the  sunlight  possible.  They  should  not  remam  out  of  doors  later 
than  the  first  week  in  September  unless  the  weather  be  very  fine,  when  they 
may  be  kept  out  a  week  or  two  longer. 

The  plants  are  best  wintered  in  a  greenhouse ;  they  will,  however,  do  ver}- 
well  m  a  pit,  but  it  requires  considerable  care  to  keep  it  dry  and  well  aired. 
During  the  winter  months  water  should  only  be  given  when  absolutely  neces- 
sary ;  but  on  the  return  of  spring,  when  the  days  lengthen  and  the  plants  get 
more  air  and  light,  water  will  be  required  more  frequently,  and  as  the  season 
advances  it  should  be  given  liberally.  Under  this  treatment  the  plants  will  be 
objects  of  great  beauty  in  July,  and  will  continue  so  until  the  end  of  September. 

When  very  large  specimens  are  required  the  plants  should  not  be  allowed 
to  flower  in  the  second  season,  but  should  be  stopped  in  the  previous  July ; 
they  would  then  push  out  more  shoots,  and  in  the  spring  of  the  second  year 
they  should  again  be  stopped.  When  they  have  broken  they  should  all  be 
shifted  into  lar^i^er-sized  pots,  giving  the  strongest  and  most  vigorous  plants 
liberal  shifts,  well  draining  the  pots,  and  using  a  compost  the  same  as  before, 
but  if  anything  in  a  rougher  state.  When  potted  they  should  be  placed  in 
the  warmest  part  of  the  greenhouse,  and  be  kept  rather  close  for  a  few  days. 
As  soon  as  they  begin  to  root  freely  into  the  fresh  compost  they  should  have 
plenty  of  light  and  air.  Water  should  be  given  carefully  until  they  be  pretty 
well  Voott'd.  They  may  be  syringed  occasionally  after  warm  days.  As  the 
season  advances  they  will  require  liberal  supplies  of  water,  and  an  occasional 
watering  with  liquid  maniu'e  will  be  very  beneficial.  Under  this  treatment, 
and  with  nbomdance  of  li^ht  and  air,  they  will  make  strong,  robust  growth. 

In  August  the  plants  should  be  set  out  of  doors  in  a  sheltered,  simny,  open 
situation  where  the  young  shoots  can  get  well  matured.  They  may  be  wintered 
in  a  cool,  ahj  part  of  the  greenhouse,  and  should  only  have  water  given  them 


when  neceesaxj.  On  the  return  of  spring,  when  the  dayii  lengthen  and  the 
plants  get  more  heat,  light,  air,  and  water,  the  flower-buds  will  begin  to  show 
themselves.  As  the  flower-stems  advance  in  growth  they  should  be  tied  neatly 
to  stakes,  both  to  support  and  prevent  them  from  breaking,  and  to  give  the  plant 
the  shape  required.  When  the  flowers  begin  to  expand  the  plants  shoiud  be 
shaded  m  bright  weather,  and  they  must  be  liberally  supplied  with  water  while 
they  are  in  flower.  If  shaded,  the  plants  wQl  continue  in  bloom  seven  or  eight 
weeks,  and  when  in  perfection  there  are  few  finer  objects. 

If  the  plants  are  required  to  be  grown  again  after  they  have  done  flower- 
ing, they  should  be  cut  down  immediately  after  they  have  gone  out  of  bloom, 
in  order  that  they  may  break  and  make  a  little  growth  before  the  autumn  gets 
too  far  advanced.  As  these  plants  require  one  entire  season  to  make  the  young 
wood  and  set  the  buds,. and  another  entire  season  to  perfect  the  flowers,  it  is 
desirable  to  have  a  number  of  plants,  and  to  flower  one  half  of  them  one 
season  and  the  other  half  in  the  following  year. 

As  Kalosanths  are  very  useful  for  in-door  decoration,  cuttings  should  be  put 
in  every  season,  and  a  number  of  small  plants  grown  for  the  pmrpose.  They 
make  fine  plants  for  vases,  and  form  very  gay  beds  in  the  flower  garden  during 
August  and  September.  As  the  plants  when  in  flower  are  very  showy  and 
ornamental,  and  as  they  are  very  easily  grown,  a  good  stock  should  be  always 
kept  on  hand ;  they  are  useful  for  so  many  purposes. 

Stourton,  M.  Saxtl* 


OLD  FAVOURITES. 

We  move  so  rapidly,  and  take  such  giant  strides  now-a-days  in  some 
branches  of  horticulture,  promoting  International  Horticultural  Exhibitions, 
and  similar  great  enterprises,  that  there  is  some  danger  of  our  forgetting,  or, 
if  not  forgetting,  pushing  aside  some  old  favourite  flowers  that  at  one  time 
were  to  us  80  captivating  that  we  looked  anxiously  for  their  appearance,  and 
welcomed  them  as 

**  Stars,  to  tell  us  Spring  is  bom.*' 

Not  that  the  old  love  has  been  thrust  off  by  the  new — a  true  florist  rarely  jilts 
an  old  flame — but  big  concerns  and  stirring  enterprises  engross  our  time,  and 
the  old  and  seemingly  less  important  ties  are  particdly  sundered. 

I  remember  how  a  few  years  ago  the  varieties  of  double  Primroses  were 
largely  used  for  spring  flower  gardening  before  there  sprung  up  such  a 
general  liking  for  some  of  the  odd  and  fantastic  forms  that  the  summer  flower 
garden  now  takes.  If  any  one  doubts  their  real  use  and  beauty,  let  him  pay 
a  visit  to  Cliveden  Gardens  early  in  May,  and  he  will  there  see  what  they  can 
do  to  contribute  towards  the  most  pleasing  effect  one  could  desire  to  see.  How 
charming  do  the  crimson,  lilac,  and  white  varieties  appear,  clothed  as  they 
always  are  during  their  season  with  flowers !  They  can  be  used  in  many  ways 
for  effect  to  suit  the  taste  and  skill  of  the  designer.  When  they  have  done 
blooming  they  can  be  removed,  divided,  and  planted  in  a  cool,  ^lady  border 
for  use  again  in  the  autumn,  to  gild  with  their  sweet  beauty 

«  Betttzning  days — ^retnming  spring." 

The  Polyanthus  is  another  flower  that,  is  ever  a  *'  welcome  guest ''  at  the 
birthtime  of  spring.  'Ilie  gold-laced  variety,  each  flower  having  a  distinct 
well-defined  edging  of  gold,  is  getting  now  well  known  and  largely  grown.  It 
seeds  freely,  and  yoimg  plants  can  be  obtained  quickly.  An  old  gardener  has 
left  on  record  this  fact,  as  containing  a  rule  demanding  the  strictest  observance, 
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that  when  frost  is  imminent  the  soil  should  be  pressed  firmly  roand  the  root  of 
the  plants  and  brought  up  dose  to  the  foHage. 

In  some  of  the  midhind  and  north-western  districts  of  England  I  have  often 
been  stmck  with  the  beauty  of  the  common  Cowslip,  growing  so  freely  in  the 
fields  and  hedgerows.  Transferred  to  the  garden  it  might  be  advantageouslT 
used  in  the  spring.  Its  yellow  flowers  would  contrast  well  with  the  dark 
blossoms  of  the  Polyanthus,  and  render  valuable  aid  at  its  appointed  time.  As 
old  Donald  Beaton  once  informed  us,  *^  Cowslips  come  like  Polyanthuses,  but 
all  looking  down  the  contrary  way.  Polyanthuses  come  in  umbels  or  heads 
of  so  many  flowers  on  the  top  of  one  stalk,  and  every  flower  looking  up.  The 
Oxlip,  which  is  a  hybrid  between  the  Cowslip  and  the  Primrose,  comes  with 
the  i^uard  flowers,  or  outside  flowers  of  the  head  looking  down  and  the  centre 
flowers  looking  up,  or  half  way  between  the  two  parents.  All  these  are  of  more 
colours  than  one/' 

The  Alpine  Auricula,  too,  as  a  member  of  this  group,  can  be  used  also  with 
effect  in  the  sprii|g.  In  some  districts,  generally  in  the  south  and  west  of 
England,  it  will  flourish  well  out  of  doors  during  the  winter,  and  when  it 
grows  with  comparatively  little  risk  it  should  be  cultivated  as  a  useful  member 
of  the  class  we  have  been  treating  of. 

To  the  foregoing  may  be  added  the  double  Daisy,  a  most  invaluable  agent 
in  the  hands  of  a  spring  gardener  like  Mr.  Fleming.  With  him  these  Daisies 
grow  lustily,  flower  freely,  and  propagate  themselves  rapidly.  They  can  be 
had  of  a  deep  rose  colour  as  well  as  pure  white,  and  there  are  intermediate 
shades  of  pink  as  well.  Immediately  after  flowering  the  plants  can  be  lifted 
and  divided,  and  planted  out  in  some  shady  nook  to  make  growth  for  autumn 
planting. 

Many  inquiries  have  been  made  for  seed  of  the  double  Daisy;  but  it 
appears  that  it  will  not  seed  in  England.  Seed,  however,  is  sometimes  imported 
from  Germany,  but  it  seldom  if  ever  grows.  As  before  stated,  by  root-division 
a  quantity  of  plants  can  soon  be  obtained.  Their  propagation  does  not  make 
a  large  demand  on  the  time  of  the  cultivator ;  but  it  yields,  notwithstanding,  a 
large  return,  when,  awakening  from  its  sleep,  the  plant  puts  forth  pretty 
flowerets  at  the  summons  of  soft  skies,  vernal  breezes,  and  lengthening  dap. 

Quo. 

ON  THE  CULTIVATION  OF  THE  FILBERT. 

{^Concluded  from  page  152.) 

It  has  been  remarked  that  no  fruit  tree  is  pruned  with  more  severity  than 
this,  and  long  experience  has  proved  that  without  doing  so  a  good  crop  of  fruit 
need  not  be  looked  for.  Some  judgment  is  also  wanted  to  start  the  tree  into 
the  proper  shape  at  first,  and  a  glance  at  those  of  mature  age  will  show  how  this 
is  to  be  effected.  The  universsd  custom  in  Kent  is  to  train  the  tree  into  a  sort 
of  basin  shape,  not  unlike  the  ribs  of  an  umbrella  when  inverted ;  and  in  the 
adult  tree,  the  edges  or  tips  of  all  the  branches  radiating  from  the  centre  being 
of  a  uniform  height  of  about  5  feet,  a  great  similarity  exists  amongst  the  trees 
which  compose  a  plantation,  and  if  the  ground  is  level  the  eye  of  Uxe  spectator 
will  skim  over  the  whole.  Their  height  and  uniformity  are  very  striking  after 
they  are  newly  pruned,  but,  of  course,  when  the  summer's  growth  is  gomg  on 
they  are  widely  different,  and  show  as  rampant  a  growth  as  that  of  any  plant 
I  am  acquainted  with,  some  of  the  shoots  being  little  short  of  8  feet  long, 
straight  and  tapering  like  an  Osier  wand.  Those  of  the  young  plants  are 
rarely  so  long,  and  it  is  to  these  that  we  have  more  especially  to  direct  our 
attention. 
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'In  the  young  plants  all  central  and  all  gross  shoots  must  be  removed,  and 
such  small  ones  as  are  of  a  spreading  tendency  are  left,  being  shortened  at  the 
tops.  The  Kentish  mode  by  which  another  gross  growth  is  in  a  great  measure 
prevented  where  the  former  one  was  removed,  is  simply  to  cut  out  the  coarse 
rampant  shoot  with  a  coarse-toothed  little  hand-saw,  making  .a  sort  of  haggling 
eut  instead  of  the  clean  one  caused  by  the  knife.  The  saw  is  used,  not  in 
pruning  the  young  trees  only,  but  also  those  of  more  mature  growth. 

The  pruning  of  the  first  year  leaving  only  five  or  six  side  shoots,  the 
number  will  not  be  much  increased  the  second  year,  only  a  fork  may  be  here 
and  there  introduced  when  the  space  seems  wide ;  the  rank,  coarse  wood  being 
cut  away  as  before,  and  the  small,  short-jointed  pieces  only  left,  and  these 
shortened  to  the  suitable  length.  Keep  the  centre  perfectly  open  so  that  the 
sun  may  shine  into  it,  and  on  the  north  side  as  well,  or,  perhaps,  better  than 
on  the  south  side  of  the  tree.  In  the  third  year  some  tiny  shoots  will  indicate, 
probably,  the  presence  of  fruit-bloom ;  leave  a  few  of  these  shortened  to  about 
3  inches  or  less,  and  keep  the  remainder  of  the  tree  pruned  to  the  shape  re- 
commended above,  which  is  that  of  a  basin  or  bowl,  and  do  not  let  the  per- 
manent branches  or  ribs  be  too  thick. 

In  the  case  of  old  trees,  if  the  ground  is  suitable  the  summer  shoots  will  be 
long  and  straight  like  many  of  the  basket  Willows,  and  sometimes  they  are 
used  for  the  same  purposes.  From  3  to  6  feet  is  the  average  length.  The  first 
thing  done  when  pruning  commences  in  the  autumn  is  to  look  over  all  the  trees, 
and  pull  out  by  a  jerk  of  the  hand  all  the  gross  etrong-growing  shoots  in  the 
centre.  Generally  they  will  come  out  pretty  well,  and  bundles  of  these  are 
very  useful  for  tying  up  plants,  or  such  out-door  flowers  as  only  require  a 
slender  stake.  The  rest  of  the  pruning  is  done  with  the  knife  and  saw,  the 
latter  being  used  to  cut  off  such  strong  gross  shoots  as  it  may  be  necessary  to 
shorten  to  a  couple  of  inches  or  so,  and  the  more  slender  are  cut  back  with  the 
knife.  It  is  seldom  that  more  than  4  inches  are  left  of  any  young  shoot,  and 
very  often  much  less. 

The  short-jointed  small  wood  generally  produces  the  most  nuts,  and  those 
most  exposed  are  the  best ;  but  nuts  are  ajso  grown  near  the  centre  of  the 
plant,  on  spurs  of  the  long  main  branches,  and  some  on  the  subsidiary  ones . 
Occasionally  a  large  limb  may  be  cut  out,  but  this  is  not  often  the  case  unless 
disease  or  appearance  of  too  much  crowding  points  it  out  as  necessary,  or  when 
the  tree  has  exceeded  its  bounds.  In  the  latter  case  it  must  of  necessity  be 
cut  back,  and  the  occasional  bringing  iorward  of  young  branches  from  the 
centre  will  enable  this  to  be  done  on  the  same  principle  that  other  fruit  trees 
are  pruned  ;  but  the  Filbert  will  bear  a  greater  amount  of  spurring-back  than 
any  tree  I  am  acquainted  with.  The  quantity  of  young  wood  left  on  an  adult 
tree  each  year  at  pruning  is  exceedingly  small,  and  in  most  other  fruits  would 
produce  disease ;  but  Filbert  plantations  last  a  great  number  of  years,  and 
their  bearing  properties  are  rather  enhanced  than  diminished  by  age.  Each 
succeeding  year's  prijning  leaves  them  in  the  same  uniform  shape  as  before, 
which  is  an  open  cup  or  basin-shaped  centre,  with  the  outer  edges  not  more 
than  5  feet  high.  Of  course,  exact  training  to  this  cannottwell  be  accom- 
plished without  tying,  which  is  rarely  adopted  ;  but  the  cutting  at  the  edgeS  to 
the  height  above  indicated  leaves  the  tops  parallel  with  the  ground  surface  ; 
and,  though  there  are  some  branches  near  the  outer  edge  between  the  ground 
and  the  edge  of  the  basin  spoken  of,  they  are  of  less  consequence  than  the 
framework  of  the  tree  forming  the  shape  here  described. 

With  regard  to  manure,  that  which  is  very  rich,  as  farmyard  dung,  is  seldom 
used,  as  tending  to  too  much  grossness.  Woollen  rags  and  shoddy  are  largely 
employed  in  many  districts,  and  are  great  favourites  with  the  Kentish  farmers. 
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The  rags,  it  may  be  obserred,  are  ehq)ped  into  pieces  not  larger  than  half  the 
palm  of  the  hand,  and  the  shoddy  is  separated  by  tearing  it  open.  Other 
manures  are  also  occasionally  employed. 

Suckers  from  the  collar  are  most  effectually  prevented  by  scooping  away  the 
earth  all  round  the  collar  in  October,  forming  a  sort  of  basin  about  a  yard  or 
more  in  diameter,  and  exposing  the  main  roots.  The  action  of  the  frost  on 
these  roots  is  said  to  prevent  the  tree  exhausting  itself  with  suckers,  and  cer- 
tainly none  are  produced  when  this  treatment  is  adopted.  The  ground  is  again 
made  level  at  the  time  of  digging  in  March,  the  trimmings  being  all  previously 
conveyed  away ;  and  if  all  go  on  well  a  good  crop  of  nuts  is  looked  for.  As 
with  all  other  crops,  tliis  is,  however,  not  a  certainty,  as  many  extensive  plan- 
tations in  some  years  do  not  produce  more  than  a  bunch  of  nuts  per  tree — not 
sufficient  to  be  worth  looking  for,  while  in  favourable  seasons  from  10  to 
20  cwt.  of  fruit  per  acre  has  not  been  uncommon.  So  much  depends  on  the 
season,  that  with  all  the  advantages  of  situation,  skilful  management  cannot 
always  command  success ;  but  well-directed  skill,  aided  by  o&er  favourable 
conditions,  certainly  renders  success  more  likely. 

N.  R. 


TRACHELIUM  C^RULEUM. 


I  HAVE  just  now  a  good  plant  of  the  somewhat-neglected  Trachelium 
cseruleum.  When  a  yea^  or  two  ago  I  saw  it  growing  in  a  window  of  a  friend*s 
house  in  London,  I  was  so  much  struck  with  it  that  I  begged  some  seed,  and 
hare  grown  a  plant  or  two  every  season  since,  as  it  has  now  become  not  only 
with  myself  but  with  my  employers  an  established  favourite. 

The  seed  should  be  sown  in  June.  This  will  admit  of  having  good  strong 
plants  in  48-pots  to  stand  the  winter.  In  spring  give  them  a  good  shift  into 
24  or  IC-sized  pots,  keep  them  as  cool  and  as  near  the  glass  as  possible,  and 
pinch  back  constantly  till  the  end  of  May,  by  which  time  the  plants  will  have 
two  or  three  dozen  blooming  stems.  As  it  is  properly  an  autumn-flowering 
plant,  the  plants  would  be  better  plunged  in  ashes  out  of  doors  till  the  bloom 
is  about  to  expand,  when  they  may  be  carefully  tied  out  and  removed  to  the 
conservatory,  verandah,  or  any  sheltered  nook  where  they  are  not  exposed  to 
the  rain.  The  large  masses  of  cerulean  blue,  often  6  inches  across,  which 
each  stem  will  produce,  will  make  each  plant  a  handsome  specimen,  and  will 
well  repay  the  small  amount  of  labour  they  have  cost. 

Of  all  the  gardens  in  this  locality  which  I  have  visited  I  have  never  yet 
seen  this  Trachelium  in  any  but  my  own.  I  have  no  doubt  that  with  a  little 
extra  pains  it  might  be  made  a  good  specimen  plant  for  exhibition,  and  would 
possibly  somewhat  astonish  those  who  have  not  seen  it  well  grown  and  flowered. 

Mayhush,  A.  D. 

• 

,   SPRING-FLOWERING  BULBS. 

One  great  merit  in  spring-flowering  bulbs  is  the  ease  with  which  they  are 
made  to  produce  their  flowers.  This,  added  to  their  cheapness,  is  the  reason 
for  which  they  are  eagerly  sought  after,  and  certainly  they  are  well  calculated 
to  produce  a  lively  appearance  in  the  garden  at  a  time  when  it  would  be  other- 
wise comparatively  bare  of  flowers.  Those  who  grow  them  on  a  large  scale 
will  by  this  time  have  given  their  orders,  and  those  who  fiiUy  understand 
their  proper  treatment,  procure  them  as  soon  as  possible  after  they  arrive  in 
this  country,  knowing  full  well  that  in  such  matters  delays  are  dangerous,  and 
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that«  generally  speaking,  the  first  comers  have  the  best  cboice ;  but  for  decorat- 
ing villa  gardens,  windows,  &c.,  they  are  not  generally  obtained  till  late  in  the 
year,  and  often  not  till  they  begin  to  grow  in  the  shop  windows.  Experienced 
growers  well  know  that  in  this  case  the  bulbs  are  injured,  although  they  may 
produce  their  blooms  properly,  because  the  rudiments  of  these  are  already  formed 
in  the  bulbs ;  but  then  it  is  much  better  to  have  them  in  the  ground  before  this 
takes  place. 

In  the  purchase  of  bulbs  it  is  advisable  to  have  an  eye  to  the  purpose  to 
which  they  are  to  be  put.  For  instance :  if  intended  for  decorating  the  borders 
of  a  villa  garden,  it  is  scarcely  worth  while  to  choose  the  choicer  kinds  of 
Hyacinths  and  Tulips  ;  for  of  the  former  there  are  plenty,  usually  catalogued 
as  border  Hyacinths,  priced  at  about  4«.  per  dozen,  smaller  generally  than  others, 
but  equally  good  and  oftentimes  producing  as  good  spikes  of  bloom  as  the  high- 
priced  ones.  The  same  may  be  said  of  Tulips.  There  are  sorts  equally  showy 
with  the  best — as  the  Van  Thol,  Double  Tournesol,  and  Rex  Rubrorum,  which 
are  sold  at  6«.  and  7«.  per  hundred  in  ordinary  seasons.  These  answer  ad- 
mirably for  planting  in  borders,  and  will  be  found  less  expensive  than  better 
kinds,  for  it  must  be  observed  that  a  dozen  or  two  of  Tulips  or  Hyacinths  may 
seem  enough  to  enliven  a'  border ;  but  experience  will  show  that  their  appear- 
ance, when  planted  and  in  flower,  will  be  very  insignificant,  and  nothing  to  the 
fine  massive  effect  produce^  by  a  quantity  of  lesa  expensive  but  equally  showy 
sorts ;  and  even  where  they  are  not  massed,  but  only  placed  about  the  borders 
in  small  patches,  it  takes  a  Vreat  number  to  make  any  effective  display.  Some- 
thing may  also  be  said  wifh  regard  to  colour  and  prolonging  the  season  of 
blooming.  In  the  former  case  some  would  object  to  the  glare  of  scarlet  and 
yellow  presented  by  the  Vai^  Thol  and  Tournesol  Tulips,  a^  wearying  to  the  eye, 
and  certainly  it  is  not  advisable  to  confine  oneself  to  them.  But  they  may  be 
varied  by  Crocuses  of  different  colours.  Snowdrops,  and  early  Narcissus,  and 
also  by  means  of  Hyacinths,  which  vary  considerably.  As  regards  the  season 
of  flowerin:;,  this  may  be  prolonged  by  using  such  bulbs  as  fiower  successively, 
beginning  with  Winter  Aconites,  followed  by  Snowdrops,  early  Tulips,  Crocuses, 
Hyacinths,  early  Narcissus,  medium  Tulips,  late  Narcissus,  and  late  Tulips. 
These  flower  during  the  months  of  March,  April,  and  May,  and  by  a  suitable 
arrangement  they  may  be  placed  so  that  they  may  all  be  seen  to  advantage  at 
their  several  times  of  flowering. 

I  once  planted  a  bed  entirely  of  different  kinds  of  spring-flowering  bulbs, 
both  with  the  object  of  keeping  up  the  display  as  long  as  possible,  and  of  vary- 
ing the  colours,  so  that  the  bed  while  any  of  the  bulbs  were  in  flower  presented 
a  massive  display  of  colour.  The  bulbs  were  all  newly  imported,  and  were 
planted  so  that  they  might  grow  and  increase,  which  they  could  not  do  with- 
out having  the  proper  time  to  form  and  ripen  the  bulbs,  and  as  I  did  not  in- 
tend to  take  them  up  every  season  the  ground  was  trenched  and  manured  before 
planting.  The  bed  was  7  feet  wide,  and  about  four  times  that  lenj^th.  The 
arrangement  of  the  bulbs  was  as  follows : — They  were  placed  in  rows  10  inches 
apart  across  the  bed ;  the  depth  of  planting  varying  according  to  the  size  of  the 
bulbs — that  is,  about  4  inches  deep  for  Snowdrops,  a  little  deeper  for  Crocuses, 
about  6  inches  for  Hyacinths,  and  the  others  in  proportion.  The  first  row  con- 
sisted of  early  Tulips  intermixed  with  Snowdrops  ;  the  second,  of  Hyacinths  ; 
the  third  row,  of  late  Tulips  and  Crocuses ;  the  fourth,  of  Winter  Aconites  and 
early  Narcissus  ;  the  fifth  row,  of  early  Tulips  and  late  Narcissus ;  sixth  row 
of  Hyacinths  and  Winter  Aconites ;  seventh  row,  of  Snowdrops,  Scillas,  and 
late  Tulips ;  and  so  on  throughout,  varying  and  mixing  the  colours  and  sorts  aa 
far  as  was  convenient— not  the  most  scientific  arrangement  perhaps,  but  when 
in  bloom  the  bed  had  a  most  pleasing  effect. 
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From  tbe  time  the  earliest  began  to  bloom  till  late  ia  May,  when  the  double 
Poet's  Narcissus  was  in  flower,  it  presented  quite  a  gaj  appearance.  By  mid* 
iummer  the  leaves  of  all  but  the  late  Narcissus  had  died  down  and  were  removed, 
and  the  sur&ce  of  the  bed  was  pricked  up  with  a  fork  and  sowed  with  the 
seed  of  Phlox  Drnmmondi.  By  the  beginning  of  August  this  began  to  flower 
and  continued  doing  so  till  the  following  winter,  after  which  the  bulbs  again 
eame  up  and  flowered,  and  the  bed  underwent  the  same  course  of  treatment. 
After  flowering  the  third  time,  the  bulbs  were  taken  up,  the  ground  trenched 
and  planted  with  Verbenas,  and  the  bulbs  again  planted  the  following  autumn. 
They  had  increased  very  much,  and  they  flowered  equally  well  the  following 
spring. 

'  This  method  of  treating  bulbs  I  think  is  preferable  to  the  usual  mode  of 
managing  them  in  villa  gardens.  They  are  generally  put  in  borders  already  too 
crowded  with  shrubs  and  miscellaneous  plants,  are  forked  up,  just  as  they  begin 
to  grow,  in  the  usual  autumn  dressing  of  the  borders,  and  rarely  survive  the 
Second  season.  If  by  any  means  a  piece  of  ground  can  be  devoted  to  them, 
and  they  are  managed  in  some  such  way  as  that  described  above,  it  will  be  not 
only  more  satisfactory,  but  the  bulbs  will  increase  instead  of  diminishing.  I 
Certainly  would  not  discourage  planting  them  in  mixed  flower-borders,  but  it  is 
necessary  for  their  well-doing  that  they  have  every  chance  of  developing  the 
foliage  as  well  as  the  flowers— ^th at  they  are  not  crowded  amongst  other  plants ; 
and  although  summer  and  autumn-flowering  plants  may  be  grown  between  them, 
it  should  be  remembered  that  they  are  likely  to  be  injured  by  the  exhaustion  of 
the  soil  caused  by  planting  too  thickly.  Another  thing  to  be  observed  is,  the 
leaves  should  not  be  cut  off  in  a  green  state,  as  is  often  practised,  because  they 
are  said  to  look  untidy  ;  the  leaves  are  necessary  to  the  proper  development  of 
the  new  bulbs — a  fact  too  often  lost  sight  of  in  villa  gardens,  and  this  is  one 
great  reason  why  bulbs  so  soon  dwindle  away.  It  is  also  important  to  mark 
them,  so  that  it  may  be  known  where  they  are  when  there  is  nothing  left  of  them 
above  ground. 

Of  the  adaptability  of  bulbs  for  pot- culture  much  has  already  been  said ; 
and  although  the  necessary  materials  for  the  purpose  of  growing  them  in  pots 
are  very  simple,  some  would  seenf  to  imply  that  materials  are  necessary  which 
are  certainly  not  within  the  reach  of  all.  I  have  grown  them  very  successfully 
for  years,  and  used  different  kinds  of  soil,  and  covered  them  with  different 
materials,  as  coal  ashes,  sawdust,  old  tan,  and  common  earth,  and  all  with  nearly 
the  same  results — in  fact,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  material  they 
are  covered  with  after  potting  is  more  a  matter  of  convenience  to  the  operator 
than  of  consequence  to  the  well-doing  of  the  bulbs,  and  that  the  best  soil  to 
grow  them  in  is  about  one-half  silky  loam,  and  one-half  of  dung,  rotted  to  a 
crumbling  state,  mixed  with  an -equal  portion  of  leaf  mould,  from  leaves  that 
have  been  swept  up  from  paths,  lanes,  &cc.,  and  allowed  to  rot.  These  are  sure 
to  have  a  large  proportion  of  grit  mixed  with  them,  which  keeps  the  soil  porous 
and  open.  If  grit  is  not  thus  obtained,  a  suitable  portion  of  it  should  be  mixed 
up  in  the  dung.  Mix  these  ingredients  well  together,  and  you  have  a  soil  in 
which  spring-flowering  bulbs  will  thrive  ;  but  if  loam  is  not  to  be  got,  the  leaf 
mould  as  described  will  do  alone,  or  any  common  garden  soil  may  be  mixed 
with  it ;  or  even  if  these  are  not  readily  obtained  there  need  be  no  fear  of  potting 
the  bulbs  in  any  porous  soil  in  which  a  tuft  of  grass  will  grow,  for  it  is  a  mis- 
take to  suppose  that  Hyacinths,  or  Tulips,  or  Crocuses  are  particularly  nice  as 
regards  the  nature  of  the  soil  they  are  placed  in,  provided  it  be  sweet,  and  free 
from  any  grubs  or  other  destructive  insects.  This  much,  however,  may  be 
observed,  that  bulbs,  in  common  with  any  plants  that  are  grown  in  pots,  are 
limited  in  the  supply  of  soil  in  which  they  can  form  roots — that  they  have  not 
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80  much  room  as  plants  in  the  open  ground ;  conseqaently,  the  soil  in  the  pot 
should  be  proportionately  richer,  or  if  the  soil  is  not  rich,  the  roots  should  be 
fed  with  liquid  manure.  Even  this  is  only  requisite  when  it  is  desired  to  make 
use  of  the  bulbs  for  another  year,  when  they  must  be  sustaiucd  during  the 
process  of  ripening  as  well  as  whilst  producing  the  flowers. 

My  mode  of  potting  bulbs  is  to  use  a  soil  composed  of  loam,  dung,  and  leaf 
mould,  as  before  mentioned.  This  is  well  mixed,  and  if  there  is  not  quite  enough 
sand  in  it,  add  a  little  more :  fine  gravel  will  do  as  well  as  anything. 

In  preparing  the  pots,  which  should  be  perfectly  clean  and  dry,  I  always 
place  a  piece  of  broken  pot  over  the  hole  in  each  pot.  This  is  placed  so  that 
it  may  not  stop  the  exit  of  water,  as  it  would  do  when  the  soil  had  worked  down 
to  it  if  placed  with  the  hollow  side  upwards.  I  then  place  in  each  pot  a  hand* 
ful  of  crocks  broken  rather  small,  and  then  a  layer  of  rough  soil.  This  method 
of  draining  pots  I  find  effectual,  and  it  is  important  that  it  should  be  so.  The 
pots  are  next  filled  two-thirds  with  8oil,nhe  bulbs  are  then  placed  with  a  little 
silver  sand  under  each  to  encourage  the  fibres,  and  the  pots  filled  up  with  soil. 
I  like  to  cover  the  bulbs  to  the  crown,  but  some  prefer  letting  them  stand  up  half 
out  of  the  soil. 

For  Hyacinths  I  like  to  put  one  in  a  four-inch  pot.  Crocuses  about  six. 
Tulips  three,  and  Snowdrops  about  twelve  in  the  same  sized  pot ;  for  Narcissus 
I  prefer  putting  four  or  five  round  a  larger  pot,  as  I  think  they  show  so  much 
better  in  a  fine  cluster  ;  and  Hyacinths  the  same  if  they  are  matched  in  colour 
and  height,  but  they  sometimes  vary  so  in  height  as  to  spoil  the  cflect  in  a  large 
pot. 

When  all  are  potted,  they  are  placed  close  together  on  a  level  piece  of 
ground  where  there  is  no  chance  of  the  water  standing,  the  labels  are  then 
raised  on  sticks  about  8  inches  high,  and  all  are  then  covered  with  common 
earth  or  any  loose  mould.  I  prefer  this  to  ashes,  sawdust,  or  any  other  material, 
as  it  leaves  no  unpleasant  appearance  on  the  surface  of  the  soil,  as  ashes  and 
sawdust  do  if  not  thoroughly  cleaned  off.  The  labels  are  left  just  above  the  soil, 
so  that  it  is  easily  seen  where  each  sort  is — a  matter  of  importance  where  they 
are  to  be  drawn  at  different  times  for  forcing  or  otherwise,  as  one  can  be  taken 
out  without  disturbing  the  others.  If  they  are  not  wanted  for  forcing  it  is  not 
advisable  to  uncover  them  till  March  if  they  are  in  a  frame.  The  soil  may  be 
scraped  away  from  the  crowns  a  little  in  February,  and  the  Narcissuses  en- 
couraged, and  covered  up  again,  as  they  are  apt  to  root  over  the  sides  of  the  pots. 

For  window  decoration  these  bulbs  are  invaluable,  and  in  a  warm  room  some 
may  be  got  on  much  earlier  than  others,  so  that  a  succession  may  be  kept  up 
for  a  long  time.  When  grown  for  window  decoration  the  treatment  is  the  same 
as  if  grown  for  the  conservatory,  until  they  are  divested  of  their  winter  cover- 
ing, and  then  the  only  difference  is,  that  in  one  case  they  have  a  glass  roof  over 
them,  and  in  the  other  they  receive  the  light  all  on  one  side,  and  are  apt  to  get 
drawn  out  of  the  perpendicular.  A  suitable  stick  should  be  provided,  or  they 
are  apt  to  break  off  with  their  own  weight ;  but  in  either  case,  after  flowering, 
they  may  be  planted  in  the  borders,  and  they  will  flower  there  another  season, 
although  not  so  strongly. 

All  bulbs  that  have  flowered  in  pots  one  season  can  be  planted  out  in  the 
borders,  where  they  are  more  likely  to  come  up  again  and  flower  than  if  kept 
in  pots.  In  fact,  I  have  known  Hyacinths  flower  successively  for  many  seasons 
after  being  thus  turned  out  of  pots  in  which  they  have  flowered  already,  and 
while  this  can  be  done  there  is  no  need  to  throw  any  away,  as  a  few  new  bulbs 
may  hh  procured  every  year  for  flowering  in  pots,  and  afterwards  used  to  replenish 
the  borders,  where  they  will  not  be  lost. 

Of  the  merits  of  growing,  or  rather  flowering.  Hyacinths  in  glasses,  I  have 
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ahrays  had  my  doubts.  It  may  seem  curious  to  bave  a  plant  growing  beside 
one  in  a  room  with  every  part  Tisible  ;  but  I  do  not  see  any  extra  beauty  in  a 
glass-grown  Hyacinth  ;  indeed,  I  think  that  the  same  plant  would  look  better 
in  a  suitable-sized  fiovi  er-pot,  and  certainly  when  they  begin  to  topple  over  it 
is  much  easier  to  support  them  in  a  pot  than  it  is  in  a  glass.  Nor  are  they  so 
useful  afterwards  when  grown  in  glasses,  as  the  bulb  has  worn  itself  out  in  the 
process  of  flowering,  and  has  no  strength  left  to  prepare  for  flowering  another 
season ;  yet  the  practice  is  carried  on  by  a  very  large  class,  is  honoured  by 
time,  and  sanctioned  by  custom. 

F.  C. 

MOSS  ROSES. 
What  a  universal  favourite  is  a  Moss  Ross !  A  pure  cockney  is  as  proud 
to  have  one  in  his  coat  as  a  peer  would  be  to  get  the  blue  riband  of  the  Order 
of  the  Garter.  There  is  no  perceptible  improvement  going  on  in  relation  to 
this  flower.  At  the  recent  National  Rose  Show  there  were  exhibited  by,  I 
think,  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  some  cut  blooms  that  bear  names  as  ^*  familiar  in 
our  mouths  as  household  words,"  inasmuch  as  we  have  been  acquainted  with 
them  from  childhood.  Some  novelty,  and,  not  least,  some  quality,  is  required 
to  relieve  the  monotony  of  this  annual  repetition.  The  sorts  shown  by  Messrs. 
Paul  &  Son  were  Laneii,  Comtesse  Murinais,  Cristata,  Bath  White,  Baronne 
de  Wassanaer,  and  Salet  They  were  all  nearly  of  one  shade  of  colour,  and 
sadly  Vanted  substance  and  distinctness. 

B.   WlKTEK. 

BEDDING  CALCEOLARIAS. 

Will  some  of  the  readers  of  the  Florist  and  Pomologist  give  the  benefit 
of  their  experience  as  to  the  cause  of  the  failure  of  so  many  of  the  plants  after 
they  are  placed  in  their  flowering  quarters  in  the  beds  ?  There  must  be  a 
cause,  and  if  possible  it  should  be  discovered  and  a  remedy  sought  for  and 
applied. 

I  think  early  planting  to  be  absolutely  necessary,  so  that  the  plants  may 
get  well  established  before  being  subjected  to  the  influence  of  the  sun  s  hot  rays. 
I  planted  out,  in  the  first  week  in  June,  some  plants  of  Calceolaria  Aurea  flori- 
bunda.  The  weather  was  moist,  and  almost  unpleasantly  cool  for  the  time  of 
year ;  they  were  watered  when  necessary ;  and  by  the  time  the  hot  weather 
set  in  they  had  become  well  established,  and  are  now  blooming  freely  and 
growing  vigorously  as  well.  Occasionally  they  receive  a  root- watering,  and 
almost  daily  a  slight  sprinkling  overhead.  All  were  well  and  strongly  rooted 
when  they  were  planted  out,  and  there  has  not  been  a  failure. 

Since  the  recent  hot  weather  set  in  I  have  had  occasion  to  plant  a  few  more, 
using  two  varieties — ^viz.,  Viscosissima  compacta  and  Aurea  floribunda.  The 
former  were  planted  just  as  the  hot  weather  set  in,  and  though  in  a  very 
exposed  situation,  they  were  kept  well  watered.  They  had  plenty  of  roots,  but 
the  soil  had  become  somewhat  shaken  out  in  the  course  of  transit  over  a  few 
miles.  For  two  or  three  days  they  looked  as  if  they  meant  growth,  but  soon 
a  new  aspect  was  presented,  and  they  shrivelled  up  and  wasted  away  daily. 
Out  of  a  dozen  good  bushy  plants  not  more  than  three  are  spared.  Their 
decimated  ranks  were  closed  up  with  some  strong  well-rooted  plants  of  Aurea 
floribunda  removed  from  another  bed,  and  which  were  already  in  flower.*  The 
flowers  were  pinched  off,  the  plants  kept  well  moistened  at  the  roots,  and 
nightly  sprinkled  overhead  with  a  rose  watering*pot.    Alas !  all  labour  is  not 
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profit.  Soon  some  of  these  began  to  show  evidenoes  of  the  hot  son  proving 
too  mneh  for  them,  and  the  flaccid  ahnmken  foliage  told  the  old  tale  of  some^ 
thing  being  wrong.  It  was  a  case  calling  urgently  for  prompt  measures. 
Oarefully  removing  all  foliage  showing  signs  of  decay,  I  gave  the  plants  a 
sprinkling,  then  inverted  over  them  some  24-8ized  flower*pots,  and,  going  a  step 
nirther,  environed  these  with  laurel  sprigs  to  shield  even  the  pots  firam  the 
sun's  direct  rays.  By  this  method  I  have  succeeded  in  arresting  their  down- 
ward course.  Some  cool  weather  coming  opportunely  greatly  helped  my 
efforts ;  and  now  with  but  one  exception,  and  that  by  no  means  a  hopeless  one, 
the  plants  look  as  if  getting  towards  convalescence,  having  been  snatched  from 
the  very  jaws  of  death. 

Now,  whether  this  somewhat  rude  theory  will  accord  with  the  practice  of 
any  one  else  or  not  I  do  not  know,  but  it  will  do  no  harm  to  broach  it.  How 
does  it  commend  itself  to  Mr.  Fleming,  of  Cliveden,  who  is,  I  suppose,  com- 
pelled to  bed  out  late,  as  his  splendid  system  of  spring  gardening  would  tend 
to  postpone  the  bedding-out  process  ?  I  say,  Plant  earfy — as  early  as  it  can 
possibly  be  done ;  and  great  care  should  be  taken  that  the  plants  be  not  too 
much  pot^bound,  as  sometimes  when  this  is  the  case  an  excess  of  moisture  first 
soddens  and  then  destroys  the  outer  roots.  Calceolarias  root  very  quickly  into 
a  light  sandy  soil,  and  a  little  should  be  used  when  the  plants  are  placed  in  th^ 
beds.  Carefully  open  out  the  roots  of  pot-bound  plants.  Do  not  plant  then^  aa, 
unconcernedly  and  as  carelessly  as  if  they  were  so  many  brickbats.  I  have  seen 
bedding-out  performed  in  a  way  that  would  excite  the  indignation  of  a  bishop. 
In  August  it  is  possible  to  go  among  flower-beds  where  work  has  been  slovenly 
and  thoughtlessly  done,  and  pull  up  dead  Calceolarias  as  full  of  vitality  about 
the  roots  as  drumsticks ;  and  then  a  stupid  gardener  laments  the  devastation, 
wrings  his  hands,  and  wonders  at  the  cause. 

1  say,  Bed  out  early ;  and  to  that  I  add.  Bed  out  Intelligently.  There  will 
be  less  failures,  and  less  of  those  great  eyesores — ^beds  filled  up  at  the  eleventh 
hour  with  any  kind  of  odds  and  ends,  no  order,  no  taste,  and  hanging  like  a 
millstone  round  the  neck  of  the  unhappy  gardener,  who  trembles  over  the 
uncertainty  of  his  tenure  of  office. 

Quo. 

ON   MOSSES. 

Is  there  no  way  of  rendering  Mosses  better  adapted  for  ornamental  pur* 
poses  than  they  generally  are  at  present?  No  one  who  gazed  upon  those 
splendid  pans  of  Lycopods,  comprehending  so  many  kinds,  exhibited  at  the  recent 
great  International  Horticultural  Exhibition,  could  fail  to  be  struck  with  the 
thought  that,  beautiful  as  they  were,  full  of  luxuriance,  and  a  credit  to  their 
growers,  yet  there  was  such  a  sameness,  such  a  lack  of  varied  colouring  about 
them,  tluit  one  good  16ok  sufficed  to  take  in  all  their  charms,  and  the  gazer  speedily 
passed  on  in  search  of  something  more  varied  and  pleasing. 

Now,  Mosses  may  be  grown  in  a  variety  of  ways,  whether  in  small  pans  or 
pots,  to  stand  in  front  of  or  amidst  flowering  or  omamental-foliaged  plants^ 
where  they  have  a  very  pleasing  and  effective  appearance.  It  is,  however, 
generally  understood  that  to  grow  Mosses  well,  and  especially  for  exhibition^ 
fiiey  must  be  in  as  large  pans  as  possible,  forming  dense  masses  from  18  to 
30  inches  in  breadth,  and  almost  invariably  offering  a  flat  surface,  devoid  of 
flowers  or  coloured  foliage  to  give  relief,  and  they  thus  present  anything  but 
that  varied  as|)ect  upon  which  the  eye  delights  to  rest 

Having  this  season  grown  a  few  rather  larger  pans  than  usual  of  raeh  as 
Selaginella  denticuUtta,  Martensii,  foimosa,  and  a  few  others, -and  being  struck 
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with  the  idea  that  a  little  Tariation  would  be  worth  attempting,  I  proeeeded  to 
Bcoop  out  the  centre  of  each  pan,  giving  space  enough  to  admit  a  d2-sixed  pot. 
Thus,  into  the  centre  of  the  pan  of  S.  dentaculata  I  placed  a  nice  plant  of  Alma 
rariegated  Geranium,  the  Moss  just  coTering  the  pot;  into  that  containing 
8.  Martensii  I  introduced  a  plant  of  Lobelia  Paxtoniana  in  full  bloom ;  into 
t  hat  filled  with  S.  formosa  a  small  plant  of  Celosia  coccinea  pyramidalis ;  and  into 
a  nother  Coleus  VerschafPeltii.  Be»dcs  these  there  are  pans  in  which  are  in- 
t  reduced  Thunbergia  aurantiaca,  Torenia  nsiatica,  Mrs.  Pollock  Geranium,  and 
a  few  other  plants.  The  pans  thus  treated  present  a  remarkably  pleasing  ap- 
p  enrance,  indeed  all  who  have  seen  them  have  been  struck  with  the  idea  :  and 
I  feel  sure  that  if  any  fellow  gardeners  should  be  disposed  to  give  the  plan  a 
trial  they  will  be  amply  repaid  both  by  its  novelty  and  effect. 

Maybusk,  •  A.  D. 


CANNAS. 

In  describing;  in  a  recent  Number  of  the  "  Revue  Horticole,"  a  fine  new 
Canna  called  Depute  H§non  having  glaucous  sea-green  leaves,  and  very  large 
chrome-yellow  and  purplish  red  flowers,  M.  Andre  remarks  that  the  modifi- 
cations of  the  genus  will,  he  believes,  be  always  nstricted  within  certain  limits, 
and  that  those  which  have  been  already  obtained  seem  pretty  well  to  indicate 
that  there  is  a  certain  point  beyond  which  further  variation  cannot  be  expected. 
If  the  genus  consisted  of  numerous,  distinct,  well-marked  species,  which 
could  be  crossed  with  each  other,  considerable  deviations  might  doubtless  be 
obtained  in  certain  directions  determined  on  beforehand  ;  but  notwithstanding 
all  that  has  beon  written  to  the  contrary,  he  does  not  believe  in  most  of  the 
60-called  species  of  Canna,  and  he  states  that  he  has  formed  this  opinion  from« 
sis  years'  observation  and  experiment.  "  Like  many  others,"  he  says,  "  I  at 
one  time  believed  in  the  distinctness  of  a  good  number  of  species,  and  I  under- 
took to  clear  up  the  synonymy  and  publish  a  monograph  of  the  genus ;  but  after 
having  laboured  several  years,  experimented  on  the  finest  collection  which  has 
ever  been  brought  together,  and  consulted  numerous  authors,  I  abandoned  the 
project,  and  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  of  the  sixty  or  eighty  species 
described  as  distinct,  not  more  than  five  are  really  so.  These  are  Canna  indica, 
glauca,  flaccida,  iridiflora,  and  liliiflora.  The  first  two,  however,  have  so  inter- 
mingled with  each  other  that  it  cannot  be  affirmed  that  they  do  not  belong  to 
a  common  type."  Hence  M.  Andre  concludes  that  the  hope  of  obtaining  Cannas 
with  large  flowers,  in  spikes  like  those  of  a  Gladiolus,  will  never  be  realised ; 
that  though  varieties  improved  in  every  respect  may,  and  doubtless  will  be 
obtained,  the  modifications  which  they  will  present  will  not  go  far  beyond  the 
present  limits. 

PENTAS  CARNEA  ROSEA. 

This  is  alike  useful  and  ornamental,  but  is  not  grown  to  that  extent  to  which 
its  merits  entitle  it.  Where  out  flowers  are  much  in  demand  during  the  dull 
winter  months,  half  a  dozen  good  plants  of  this  would  not  fail  in  giving  a  supply 
of  this  colour  of  blossom — a  colour  so  much  in  demand  on  festive  occasions. 
The  only  difficulty  I  find  in  the  oultivation  of  the  Pentas  is  that  it  is  so  subject 
to  the  mealy  bug  and  brown  scale,  more  especially  the  former,  which  is  most 
difficult  to  eradicate  when  once  fairly  established  upon  the  plant ;  repeated 
syringings  are  oo  the  whole  the  most  effectual  cure. 

The  Pentas  strikes  ireely  almost  at  any  time,  but  spring  striking  is  probably 
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the  most  suitable,  just  for  this  reason,  that  we  haye  all  the  suxamer  before  vs  «to 
prepare  the  plants  for  winter  blooming,  when  they  are  required  for  sueh  a 
purpose.  Let  us  take  March  as  a  suitable  month  to  strike  the  cuttings  in. 
Select  small  shoots  of  half-ripened  wood,  say  four  joints  long,  these  strike  freely 
in  silver  sand  in  a  hotbed  ;  in  a  short  time,  when  rooted,  they  may  be  potted  off 
in  small-sized  pota«  according  to  the  strength  of  cuttings,  in  good  fibrous  loam 
and  well-rotted  leaf  mould,  in  equal  parts,  with  a  liberal  addition  of  silver  sand 
or  peat,  such  as  our  specimen-plant-growers  employ ;  either  of  these  composts 
will  suit  the  plant  all  through  its  future  shif tings.  After  the  first  potting,  in 
the  course  of  ten  days  they  will  show  signs  that  root-action  has  commenced. 
At  this  stage  pinch  out  the  points  of  the  newly  potted  cuttings.  This  operation 
will  cause  the  plants  to  break  laterally.  When  these  lateral  shoots  are  of 
sufficient  strength  they  may  either  be  pegged  down  or  tied  with  bast,  being 
careful  not  to  split  the  young  shoots,  as  they  are  liable  to  be  thus  injured  in 
consequence  of  being  so  brittle.  As  the  plant  advances  in  growth,  keep  shift- 
ing on  till  large  enough — they  may  be  grown  to  an  immense  size  if  required — 
at  the  same  time  practising  pinchini^  with  fin'^er  and  thumb,  as  the  Pentas  has 
such  a  tendency  to  produce  flower  at  every  third  or  fourth  joint. 

A  warm  stove,  with  plenty  of  light  and  moisture,  is  most  suitable,  and  only 
in  such  a  medium  can  clean  healthy-grown  plants  be  produced.  Too  bright  sun 
will  brown  Uie  foliage,  and  by  so  doing  slightly  disfigure  the  plants  ;  hence  the 
necessity  of  slight  shading  during  excessively  bright  weather.  A  dozen  good 
plants  of  this  Pentas,  in  different  stages,  would  furnish  cut  blooms  nearly  every 
day  in  the  year.  If  old  plants  are  grown  on  from  year  to  year,  they  must  be 
pai'tially  cut  down,  but  not  too  closely,  all  the  soil  shaken  away  from  the  roots, 
and  repotted ;  but  old  plants  soon  look  shabby. 

John  Edlingtox  (in  Scotti&h  Gardener), 


IVERY'S  NONSUCH  LETTUCE.     ' 

I  AH  growing  the  above  Lettuce  this  season,  and  am  vastly  pleased  with  it. 
It  attains  a  good  size,  grows  rapidly,  hearts  well,  and  there  is  no  symptom  of  its 
going  to  seed.  It  eats  crisp  and  sweet,  with  an  absence  of  that  peculiar  bitter 
taste  characteristic  of  some  Lettuces.  In  character,  too,  it  is  very  distinct. 
I  hold  it  to  be  one  of  the  best  summer  C  s  Lettuces  in  cultivation  for  table 
use,  as  well  as  a  capital  variety  for  the  exhibition  table.  Is  any  one  of  the 
readers  of  the  Florist  and  Pomologist  growing  the  Holme  Park  Cos 
Lettuce,  sent  out  by  Messrs.  Stuart  &  Mein,  of  Kelso?  if  so,  some  account  of 
it  will  be  very  acceptable.  Keference  is  seldom  made  to  vegetables  in  the 
pages  of  the  Florist  and  Pomologist,  though  why  this  should  be  so  1 
cannot  conceive.  What  can  jNIr.  Tillery,  of  Welbeck,  tell  us,  or  Mr.  Cox,  of 
Redleaf,  or  Mr.  Saul,  of  Stourton  ?  They,  at  least,  can  write  about  vegetables. 
E.  W. 

NOTES  AT  THE  FLORAL  AND  FRUIT  COMMITTEES. 

July  Srd. — At  this  meeting  Messrs.  Veitch  &  Sons  exhibited  Nierembergia 
species,  from  Tucuman,  said  to  be  hardy  and  of  a  trailing  habit,  something 
like  Phlox  vema ;  the  flowers  were  of  a  soft  lilac,  somewhat  resembling  those 
of  N.  filicaulis.  The  same  firm  had  Alocasia  gigantea,  a  magnificent  plant ; 
various  other  fine-foliaged  plants,  and  cut  blooms  of  Dipladenia  amabilis,  the 
flowers  being  larger  and  far  richer  in  colour  than  D.  erauinoda,  whilst  the 
foliage  and  growth  partake  somewhat  of  the  character  of  those  of  D.  splende 
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To  this  and  the  Nieremhergia,  among  others,  first-class  certificates  were 
awarded.  A  fine  specimen  of  D.  amabilts  came  from  Messrs.  Backhouse,  of 
York,  having  numerous  rich  rosy  crimson  flowers,  round,  bright,  and  of  great 
substance.  First-class  certificates  were  awarded  to  Mr.  J.  Mfatson,  of  St. 
Albans,  for  Pelargoniums  Mrs.  Dix,  with  scarlet  flowers ;  and  Miss  Watson, 
rosy  salmon,  both  belonging  to  the  golden  three«coloured4eaTed  section.  The 
same  award  was  made  to  Mr.  Bartleman,  for  a  Scarlet  Nosegay  Pelargonium 
named  King  of  Nosegays,  having  fine  trusses  of  flowers  standing  well  up  above 
the  foliage,  on  which  there  is  a  slight  dark  cone.  Mr.  William  Paul  aLo  con- 
tributed a  batch  of  his  seedlings,  among  which,  Nimrod,  a  very  pleasing  and 
somewhat  novel  shade  of  orange  scarlet,  was  awarded  a  first-class  certificate. 
Mr.  Paul  also  had  St.  George,  one  of  the  Nosegay  section,  colour  vivid  crimson 
scarlet ;  Scarlet  Dwarf,  rosy  Icarlet,  the  upper  half  of  the  flowers  being  suffused 
with  orange,  habit  dwarf  and  close,  trusses  medium  sice ;  Wood  Nymph,  rosy 
cerise,  flowers  large  and  stout,  good  close  habit,  and  large  trusses;  and 
Cardinal,  brilliant  scarlet,  a  fine  shade  of  colour,  trusses  large  and  showy. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Fruit  Committee,  a  certificate  of  merit  was  awarded 
to  a  fine-looking  Strawberry  named  Dr.  Hogg.  It  belongs  to  the  British 
Queen  class,  but,  unlike  the  British  Queen,  it  colours  all  over,  and  it  is  said  to 
be  very  hardy  and  a  great  bearer.  A  variety  named  Denbigh  Seedling  came 
from  Mr.  Oldham,  of  Wrexham.  Its  fruit  was  large  and  coarse,  and  on  being 
tasted  proved  too  acid  to  merit  recommendation.  Some  sorts  came  from  the 
Society  s  garden,  among  which  were  Vicomtesse  Hericart  de  Thury,  a  variety 
that  is  extremely  hardy,  of  good  flavour,  and  unsurpassed  as  a  cropper ;  La 
Constante,  a  sort  well  suited  for  edgings,  as  it  produces  few  or  no  runners ;  and 
Reeves's  Eclipse,  a  kind  more  valuable  for  forcing  than  for  out-door  cultivation, 
as,  grown  in-doors,  it  has  a  rich  Pine  flavour,  but  in  the  open  air  it  is  not  so 
good.  Another  sort  was  also  sent  by  Mr.  Oldham,  named  Sir  Watkin,  a 
conical-shaped  dark  fruit,  a  cross  between  Sir  Harry  and  Black  Prince,  but  it 
did  not  earn  the  approval  of  the  Committee. 

Referring  again  to  the  new  Strawberry  Dr.  Hogg,  it  may  be  said  that  it 
was  raised  by  Mr.  Bradley,  the  gardener  at  Elton  Manor,  who  was  also  the 
raiser  of  Oscar,  Sir  J.  Paxton,  and  other  varieties.  It  is  hardier  and  a  better 
bearer  than  British  Queen.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Raddyffe  says  of  it— '<  This  is  Al 
in  every  respect.  It  is  in  constitution  a  Queen,  more  regularly  coloured.  It 
is  hardy,  fine-foltaged,  a  good  cropper,  large,  and  Queen-flavoured.''  What 
better  character  could  be  given  by  such  an  excellent  judge  of  the  fruit  as  this 
genial  Dorsetshire  rector  ? 

July  17/A. — ^Messrs.  Veitch  &  Son  exhibited  on  this  occasion  another 
Nierembergia,  named  rivularis,  very  dwarf-growing,  with  large  pure  white 
flowers,  having  a  yellow  centre.  It  is  a  variety  new  to  gardens,  but  was 
figured  long  ago  by  Miers  in  his  Illustrations  of  South  American  Plants.  It 
is  low-growing  and  free-flowering,  and  at  every  node  are  glandular  spots,  which 
have  the  peculiar  property  of  emitting  roots,  by  means  of  which  the  plant 
spreads  out  into  large  patches,  and  may  in  this  way  be  increased  indefinitely. 
It  was  stated  at  this  meeting  that  the  Nierembergia  shown  at  the  previous 
meeting  by  Messrs.  Veitch  had  been  found  to  be  quite  new,  and  that  it  had  been 
named  in  compliment  to  the  exhibitor,  N.  Veitchii.  The  same  firm  had  two 
handsome  hybrid  Rhododendrons,  Princess  Royal,  with  rosy  pink  blossoms ; 
and  Princess  Alexandra,  with  pretty  flesh-coloured  flowers ;  and  some  very 
handsome  stove  and  greenhouse  plants.  Mr.  George  Macintosh,  of  Hammer- 
smith, had  Pelargonium  Lady  Palmerston,  with  rosy  pink  flowei-s ;  and  some 
plants  of  Pyrethrum  parthenium  flore  pleno  compactum,  very  dwarf  and  bushy, 
and  remarkably  free-blooming.    From  Messrs.  E.  O.  Henderson  &  Son  came 
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blooming  plants  of  Desfontainea  spinosaf  which  bad  been  flowered  ont  of  doon ; 
a  double  scarlet  Pelargonium  named  Qloire  de  Nancy ;  the  tricolor-leaved 
Lady  Cullum,  and  others.  Mr.  John  Mann,  of  Brentwood,  had  seedling  Zonale 
Pelargoniums  ;  and  Mr.  W.  Paul,  seedling  plants  of  his  Nosegay  strain.  Some 
'fine  and  richly-coloured  blooms  of  Mutisia  decurrens  were  shown  by  Messrs. 
Veitch  &  Sons,  but  which  were  flowered  by  Mr.  Pilcher,  gardener  to  8.  Rucker, 
Esq.,  of  AVandsworth.  I  believe  they  were  produced  out  of  doors,  and  it 
would  be  interesting  to  know  both  the  method  of  culture  and  how  the  plant 
looks  in  regard  to  healthiness  of  the  foliage.  I  have  seen  one  or  two  specimens 
out  of  doors  in  a  sheltered  position,  but  they  were  **  raeasly-looking  "  things  as 
the  gardeners  say,  and  flowered  only  at  the  tips  of  some  lanky  and  rusty-looking 
shoots.  Mr.  C.  J.  Perry  brought  with  him  from  Birmingham  some  excellent 
trusses  of  cut  Verbenas,  both  seedlings  and  named  varieties.  Among  the 
latter  were  William  Dean,  very  fine  indeed,  the  rich  purple  of  this  flower  is 
very  striking  ;  Glowworm,  Startler,  Champion,  very  rich  colour,  pips  large  and 
very  fine ;  Sylph,  Mauve  Queen,  Bose  Imperial,  Cato,  Mrs.  Dean,  Magntficans, 
Lord  Leigh,  Princess  of  Wales,  Black  Prince,  Snowball,  Leah,  Cleopatra,  a 
splendid  flower,  colour  rich  and  very  striking ;  ^  Charles  Perry,  very  fine ; 
Pioneer,  Ruby  King«  Fairy,  Modesty,  and  Pink  Queen.  To  show  what  Mr. 
Perry  is  doing  as  a  raiser  of  Verbenas,  it  may  be  stated  that  out  of  twenty-four 
varieties  shown  by  Mr.  Perry  on  this  occasion,  eighteen  of  them  were  his  own 
seedlings,  exclusive  of  the  following,  shown  for  the  first  time : — Harry  Law, 
deep  rosy  cerise  with  dark  centre  and  large  lemon  eye,  pips  stout  and  of  full 
size ;  a  good  exhibition  variety — awarded  a  second-class  certificate.  Purpurea, 
crimson,  suffused  with  purple,  deep  crimson  centre,  white  eye ;  a  good  and 
striking  colour.  Brunetie,  bright  crimson  with  dark  centre  and  bright  lemon 
eye ;  pips  medium  size,  colour  rich  and  telling.  Auricula,  purplish  crimson, 
changing  to  purple  with  age,  lemon  eye  enlarging  and  turning  to  white  with 
age.  The  Friar,  rosy  pink  with  crimson  centre,  pips  large  and  of  great  breadth 
and  substance,  the  edges  somewhat  serrated.  Qem,  intense  bright  scarlet  with 
white  eye,  medium  pips ;  a  fine  exhibition  flower.  A  speciul  certificate  was 
awarded  to  Mr.  Perry  for  the  collection.  Seven  of  the  foregoing  fiowers  were 
sent  out  by  Mr.  Turner  in  the  spring  of  the  year — viz.,  Fairy,  pale  pink  with 
rosy  centre  and  edges ;  novel  and  fine,  Cleopatra,  Charles  Perry,  Mrs.  Dean, 
W.  Dean,  Champion,  and  Magnificans. 

'  R.  D. 

NOTE  ON  THE   CULTIVATION  OF  AMHERSTIA  NOBILIS. 

[  The  following  note  on  the  cultivation  of  Amherstia  nobilis  appears  in  the 
last  Number  of  the  **  Journal  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,"  the  writer 
being  Mr.  Taplin,  gardener  to  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  at  Chats- 
worth,  by  whom  were  exhibited  the  blooms  referred  to  at  page  85.] 

The  age  of  the  plant  is  probably  about  twenty-five  years ;  the  height  5  feet, 
the  circumference  45  feet.  It  is  planted  out  in  a  house  specially  built  for  it,  in 
a  bed  of  soil  about  6  feet  square  and  3  feet  deep,  raised  above  the  level  of  the 
surrounding  path.  The  soil  is  warmed  to  a  temperature  of  about  85<>  by  pipes 
underneath. 

The  soil  is  good  open  loam  and  sand,  to  allow  free  passage  for  water^  of 
which  it  requires  a  large  quantity  during  the  growing  season,  both  on  the  sur- 
face and  also  poured  down  a  perpendicular  opening  to  tbe  heating  pipes  below,  so 
as  to  give  moisture  with  bottom  heat.  There  is  sufficient  piping  to  keep  the  top 
heat  at  70""  even  in  severe  weather.  The  following  is  the  mode  of  treat- 
ment. 
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When  the  pUnt  has  flowered,  a  portion  of  the  old  soil  i&  removed  from,  the 
surface  without  disturbing  the  roots,  and  some  nice  fresh  soil  added.  It  will 
soon  commence  growin<^,  when  it  must  be  kept  shaded  from  the  bright  sun ;  for 
the  young  growth  especially  is  very  impatient  of  the  sun's  rays.  I  keep  the 
plant  sprinkled  twice  each  day,  and  evaporatin<^-paiis  constantly  full  of  water. 
The  plant  generally  makes  two  growths  in  the  summer.  The  growing  tempera- 
ture is  75^  at  night,  and  from  85^  to  100^  by  day. 

In  the  autumn,  when  the  wood  begins  to  ripen,  I  give  less  shade,  and  re- 
duce the  supply  of  water  for  about  three  months,  but  do  not  allow  it  to  be  very 
drj',  and  keep  some  of  the  evaporating-troughs  full  of  water  during  the  winter. 

Winter  temperature  70^  to  76**.  In  January  I  give  more  water,  and  the 
plant  will  begin  to  show  flower  by  the  end  of  the  month,  the  flowers  pushing 
out  very  rapidly  and  continuing  to  open  for  five  or  six  weeks. 

There  have  been  this  year  fifty-five  racemes  of  bloom  open,  and  there  are 
three  more  to  open,  in  all  fifty-eiy;ht,  with  from  ten  to  sixteen  flowers  on  each 
raceme.  The  greatest  number  of  racemes  with  flowers  open  at  one  time  was 
about  twenty. 

WINTER-FLOWERING  PLANTS. 

Pekhaps  there  are  few  branches  of  gardening  which  give  more  pleasure  to 
proprietors  than  a  fine  display  of  flowers  in  winter.  All  kinds  and  sizes  are 
admired  at  that  time,  from  tlic  humble  Snowdrop  to  the  majestin  Camellia. 
Though  there  are  a  number  of  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  which  can  be  had 
gay  in  the  diJl  months,  yet  there  are  many  common  things  very  easily  forced, 
which  will  hold  their  own  among  the  finest  exotics  we  have,  especially  where 
a  gay  conservatory  is  kept  up,  or  cut  flowers  required  in  quantity.  An  old 
favourite  for  this  purpose  is  the  Deutzia  gracilis  ;  though  this  plant  is  so  gene- 
rally grown,  yet  it  seldom  receives  the  attention  it  deserves,  even  by  those  who 
grow  it  largely  for  sale.  We  have  for  several  years  bought  a  number  for 
early  forcing,  our  own  stock  being  prepared  for  later  work ;  but  as  well-ripened 
plants  are  difficult  to  procure,  we  now  prepare  a  few  dozens  for  early  work. 
Three  years  ago,  when  I  commenced  to  get  up  a  stock  of  these  plants,  several 
hundreds  of  young  cuttings  were  put  in,  as  one  would  Verbenas,  and  they  rooted 
in  nearly  as  short  ^  time.  They  were  then  potted  off  singly  into  small  pots, 
using  loam,  peat,  and  a  little  sand  to  begin  with.  The  young  plants  were  kept 
in  heat,  where  they  grew  rapidly.  A  mild  bed  of  leaves,  with  a  frame  placed 
over  it,  is  most  suitable  for  this  purpose,  though  we  often  use  the  floor  of  a 
Peach- house,  or  similar  structure.  About  midsummer  a  shifl  was  given,  and 
the  plants  were  still  kept  growing  freely,  exposing  them  to  air  in  proportion  as 
they  became  near  the  size  required.  About  the  middle  of  July  the  plants  were 
hardened,  and  gradually  exposed  to  the  full  action  of  the  weather,  and  after- 
wards plunged  in  coal  ashes,  fully  exposed  to  the  south.  The  young  wood  soon 
became  hard,  and  ripened  in  good  time.  About  the  end  of  October  the  best 
of  the  plants  were  selected  for  early  forcing,  and  taken  under  protection  along 
with  large  Deutzias,  and  many  other  things  prepared  in  the  same  way.  The 
remainder  of  the  small  Deutzias  were  turned  out  into  a  space  prepared  for  them 
in  the  reserve  ground,  to  do  as  they  might  till  they  were  required.  It  is  a  good 
system  to  have  a  number  of  all  kinds  of  forcing  plants  kept  in  reserve,  with  the 
view  of  having  something  to  fall  back  upon  in  case  of  misfortune. 

The  old  Deutzias,  after  they  have  done  their  work  for  a  season,  are  cut 
down  close  to  the  surfaces  of  their  pots,  and  allowed  to  break.  If  rather  late  in 
the  season  they  are  helped  with  a  little  moist  heat.  They  are  then  taken  out 
of  their  pots,  and  a  quantity  of  the  soil  taken  off  the  roots.     The  plants  are 
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then  repotted  with  light  soil  (saodyloam  and  leaf  mould),  aod  grown  on  in  heat 
till  they  are  from  2  to  3  feet  high,  and  nearly  as  much  tiirough.  The  sizes  of 
pots  are  kept  about  the  same,  except  when  the  roots  of  any  of  the  plants  may 
haire  been  injured,  then  small  pots  and  more  sand  in  the  soil  are  used.  If  any 
become  very  pot-bound  they  receire  a  larger-sized  pot  after  they  have  broken 
and  shown  flower,  which  keeps  them  safe  from  drought  at  the  roots,  as  a  number 
of  plants  of  different  sizes  have  to  be  into  flower  by  Christmas.  The  most 
promising  are  selected,  placed  in  a  gentle  heat  about  the  middle  of  November, 
and  are  kept  moving  slowly  till  signs  of  flower  appear ;  and  then  more  heat  and 
moisture  are  applied  till  the  buds  begin  to  open.  Then  more  air  is  given,  and 
less  moisture.  In  a  short  time  afterwards  they  are  ready  for  decoration  or  for 
cut  flowers ;  and  as  one  lot  is  taken  out,  as  many  more  are  placed  in  their  quarters 
— thus  keeping  up  a  supply  till  they  come  in  of  their  own  accord. 

When  Deutzias  are  to  be  forced,  like  all  other  hardy  plants  they  require  to 
be  protected  from  frost  and  heavy  rain ;  and  if  a  greenhouse  temperature  can 
be  maintained  for  some  time  previous  to  the  application  of  stronger  heat  they 
will  flower  freely  and  more  regularly.  We  commence  with  a  temperature  of 
45°,  and  increase  it  to  55°  in  process  of  forcing,  and  always  taking  full  advantage 
of  sun  heat,  shutting  up  early  with  moisture.  The  finest  Deutzia  I  ever  saw 
was  had  from  the  late  Milne  &  Co.'s  Nursery,  Vauxhall.  The  plant  appeared 
to  be  grown  to  the  size  required,  and  then  pinched  all  over  ;  fresh  shoots  would 
be  emitted,  and  each  top,  when  in  flower,  formed  a  small  bouquet.  These 
plants  were  always  as  much  across  as  they  were  high,  and  no  stakes  were  ever 
used  to  deform  them.  When  these  beautiful  little  plants  are  tied  round  trellises 
or  stakes  they  are  robbed  of  their  beauty ;  they  should  be  compact  and  hanging 
over  the  rims  of  the  pot.  When  used  for  cut  flowers  the  blooms  should  be  taken 
before  the  blooms  expand,  as  they  do  not  last  long  after  they  are  fully  out ;  our 
last  lot  are  now  over  for  the  season,  and  the  earliest  for  next  are  nearly  full 
grown, 

A  good  companion  to  the  Deutzia  is  the  Prunus  flore  pleno.  This  little 
double  Plum,  if  treated  the  same  as  the  Deutzia  (except  turning  out  of  pots  in 
the  reserve  ground  when  wanted  for  flowering  early,  which  does  not  suit  it), 
makes  a  useful  plant.  M,^{Scottish  Gardener,) 


OUR  CONTEMPORARIES. 

The  Botanical  Magazike  for  July  contains  plates  of  the  following 
plants : — 

Meconopsu  nepalensis. — A  noble  Papaveraceous  plant,  originally  discovered 
by  Dr.  Wallich  in  the  mountains  of  Nepal,  and  more  recently  by  Dr.  Hooker 
in  the  central  dampest  regions  of  the  Sikkim  Himalaya,  where  it  grows  abun- 
dantly at  elevations  of  10,000  to  11,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and 
often  ornaments  the  rank  herbage  that  skirts  the  Pine  forest.  It  is  described 
as  being  a  tall,  robust,  simple,  or  sparingly-branched  herb,  from  3  to  5  feet 
high,  biennial  (?),  having  stems  often  from  1  to  2  inches  in  diameter  at  the 
base,  and  erect  racemes  of  pale  golden  or  sulphur  yellow  flowers  2  or  3  inches 
in  diameter.  "  A  more  stately  and  beautiful  plant,"  says  Dr.  Hooker,  *'  can 
hardly  be  imagined*  except  the  Hollyhock,  which  it  somewhat  resembles  in 
miniature." 

Polyatackya  puhescens^—A,  South  African  Orchid,  which  is  doubtless  iden- 
tical with  the  Epiphora  pubescens  of  Lindley,  who  separated  the  genus  Epi- 
phora from  Polystachya ;  but  the  two  are  now  re-united.     P.  pubescens  is  con- 
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tidered  to  be  the  prettiest  speciet  of  the  nnattraetiTe  genua  to  which  it  belongs. 
It  grows  less  than  a  foot  high,  has  fusifonn  pseudo-bulbs  an  inch  or  more  in 
length,  each  producing  two  or  three  oblong-lanceolate  leares  from  3  to  5  inches 
in  kngth.  The  flowers  are  borne  in  erect  spikes  twice  the  length  of  the  leaTcs, 
and  are  of  a  golden  yellow,  but  streaked  with  red  lines  along  the  centre  of  the 
sepals. 

Lobelia  nicotianafolia. — A  native  of  the  Neilgherry  and  other  mountains 
of  the  Indian  Peninsula  and  Ceylon.  Seeds  of  it  were  sent  to  Kew  by  the 
late  Mr.  Allan  Black,  and  it  there  flowered  in  a  temperate-house  in  January 
last,  attracting  much  attention  by  its  striking  habit  and  inflorescence.  At  Kew 
it  attained  6  feet  in  height ;  but  in  its  native  country  it  is  said  to  grow  10  and 
even  12  feet  high.  The  leaves  are  narrow-lanceolate,  1  to  2  feet  long,  and  the 
flowers,  which  are  an  inch  across,  are  produced  in  dense  racemes  a  foot  or  more 
in  length,  forming  pyramidal  summits  of  a  pale  lilac  colour. 

Ancylogyne  longlfoUa. — ^*^  A  most  beautiful  plant,  with  something  of  the 
inflorescence  of  Russellia  juncea,  introduced  by  Messrs.  Veitch  &  Sons  from 
Guayaquil,  where  it  was  discovered  by  Mr.  Pearce.  It  is  undoubtedly  one  of 
the  finest  tropical  Acanthacee  ever  introduced  into  this  country,  and  cannot 
fail  to  be  a  most  important  accession  to  our  stoves."  It  is  a  glabrous,  ap- 
parently suflhiticose  plant,  with  four-angled  stems,  ovate-oblong  leaves  from 
4  to  10  inches  in  length,  and  drooping,  elongated,  branched  panicles  of  bright 
purple  flowers  about  2  inches  in  length,  and  having  conspicuous  yellow 
anthers. 

Angracum  ChaUluanum. — Sent  from  the  Ghtboon  country  by  M.  Du  Chaillu. 
It  has  stout  stems  from  4  to  6  inches  long,  broad  leathery  leaves,  and  greenish 
white  flowers,  of  which  the  petals,  sepals,  and  lip  resemble  each  other,  being 
narrow  and  about  1^  inch  in  length.  The  spur  is  long,  flexuose,  and  of  a 
yellowish  green  colour. 

The  FL0BA.L  Magazike  for  May  and  June  contains  the  following 
plates : — 

Tacsonta  Van-  Volxemii. — Figured  in  our  present  Number. 

Ro9€  Black  Prince. — A  large,  deep,  globular  flower,  scarlet  shaded  with 
black,  and  which  has  been  described  as  a  very  dark  Qloire  de  Santenay.  It 
received  a  first-class  certificate  from  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Floral 
Committee  in  March  lost,  when  it  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  William  Paul,  of 
Waltham  Cross. 

Rhododendron  Denisonti. — A  free-flowering  hybrid  Rhododendron  raised  by 
Mr.  Bousie,  late  of  Stoke  Park,  Slough,  and  in  colour  white,  with  a  lemon 
blotch,  and  spotted  with  the  same  colour  at  the  base  of  the  petals.  It  requires 
a  greenhouse  temperature. 

Hyacinth  Sir  Henry  HavelocL — A  splendid  new  variety  exhibited  by  Mr. 
William  Paul,  in  March  last,  and  noticed  in  these  pages  at  the  lime.  *'  The 
colour  of  the  flower,"  says  the  Editor,  "  is  entirely  new,  nearer  to  Haydn  than 
to  any  other  variety,  but  of  a  darker  and  more  intense  colour,  aud  possessed  of 
a  brilliancy,  the  absence  of  which  in  Haydn  is  its  greatest  fault.  In  one  stage 
of  the  flower  the  colour,  which  it  is  alike  difficult  to  paint  or  to  describe,  is 
that  of  a  ripe  Orleans  Plum.  The  spike  of  the  flower  is  long  and  massive. 
The  flowers  individually  are  of  good  average  size  and"  form, — certainly  in 
advance  of  others  in  that  class." 

Tropaolums  Beauty  and  Attf  action, — ^The  former  is  a  large  flower  of  a  deli- 
cate sulphur  colour,  with  a  maroon  crimson  blotch  towards  the  base  of  eack 
petal ;  and  the  latter  orange,  with  scarlet  blotches.  Both  were  exhibited  by 
Mr.  Williams,  of  the  Fortis  Qreen  Nursery,  Homsey»  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Floral  Committee  in  April  last. 
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OdorUoffiosaum  Cervantesii, — A  pretty  Mexican  Orchid  with  pinkish  white 
flowers,  burred  in  concentric  circles  with  crimson,  the  labellam,  however,  being 
white.     It  was  introduced  about  twenty  years  ago. 

Camellia  Nonpareil.-^^A.  medium-sized  flower  of  a  delicate  flesh  colour, 
barred  and  striped  with  deep  pink. 

Kerriajaponiea  variegata. — A  variegated  form  of  the  single  Kerria  japonica, 
better  known  as  the  Corchorus.  Judging  from  the  plants  exhibited  at  one  of 
the  spring  shows  by  Mr.  Turner,  of  Slough,  it  will  prove  a  useful  addition  to 
hardy  variegated  shrubs. 
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Royal  HoancuLTUBiL  Sogibtt.  —  The 
last  of  the  special  shows  for  the  sea'on,  the 
Rose  Show,  with  which  is  incorporated  the 
National  Rose  Show,  was  held  in  the  conser- 
vatory and  adjoining  ooiridors  on  Thursday, 
June  28th.  Although  the  hot  weather  which 
prevailed  for  some  days  previous  to  the  Show, 
and  on  the  day  itse.f,  was  sadly  against  the 
quality  of  the  blooms,  those  in  several  of  the 
stands  left  nothing  to  be  desired  as  regards 
their  excellence;  and  the  competitors  being 
numerous  the  display  on  the  whole  was  very 
good,  and  afforded  much  gratification  to  a 
large  and  fashionable  company.  Subjoined 
is  a  report  abridged  from  the  ''Journal  of 
Horticulture"  of  the  subiects  exhibited  in 
the  different  classes,  and  iho  awards  in 
each. 

The  Glass  for  eighteen  new  Roses  of  1864 
and  1865  brought  five  competitors : — Messrs. 
Paul  &  Son,  Fraser,  Cant,  Francis,  and 
Keynes.  In  Measn.  Paul  &  Son's  collection 
were  Alpaide  de  Rotalier,  in  good  condition  ; 
Centifolia  rosea,  too  thin ;  Ku&ton  Radclyffe, 
fine,  but  colour  a  little  gone ;  Alfred  Colomb, 
magnificent  flower,  one  of  the  best,  but  here 
again  the  colour  was  a^ttle  faded  by  the 
heat ;  Duke  of  Wellington,  very  brieht  scar- 
let, good  shape,  and  excellent ;  Marshal  Niel, 
▼ery  good;  Madame  Victor  Verdier,  very 
fine;  Madame  Fillion,  a  beautiful  flesh- 
coloured  flower;  Madame  Charles  Verdier, 
too  flat ;  Princess  Mary  of  Cambridge,  good ; 
Belle  Normande,  too  washy  in  colour ;  Eugdne 
Verdier,  dark,  inclined  to  show  the  eye.  In 
Mr.  Fraser's  stand  were  Marguerite  Dom- 
brain,  a  fine  full  Rose;  Mar^chal  Souchet, 
good;  King's  Acre,  too  coarse;  Prince  de 
Porcia,  very  bright  and  good;  Pline,  rough 
and  thin;  Gabriel  de  Peyronny,  somewhat 
rough;  Alfred  Colomb,  very  fine.  In  Mr. 
Cant's  stand  were  Josephine  Beauhamais,  a 
fine  light-coloured  flower ;  Marguerite  Dom- 
brain,  good,  and  somewhat  similar  to  the  pre- 
ceding; Ihike  of  Wellington,  very  gcK>d; 
Charles  Rouillaid,  very  flne ;  and  Ma^hal 
Niel.  Mr.  Keynes's  collection  contained 
large  flowers,  but  wanting  a  little  in  refine- 
ment.    There  was  a  fine  bloom  of  Xayier 


Olibo,  which  has,  however,  an  awkward  way 
of  twisting  itself  about,  and  not  opening  freely ; 
Q^n^ral  Jacqueminot  does  the  same,  but 
Xavier  Olibo  being  stiffer  in  petal  than  the 
Gen&al,  this  cause  prevents  it  frx>m  opening 
at  all  sometimes,  otherwise  it  would  be  a 
magnificent  dark  flower.  Mr.  Frands  had 
amongst  others  Xavier  Olibo,  Souvenir  de 
WiUiam  Wood,  &c. 

In  the  Class  for  twelve  trusses  of  any  new 
kind  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son  had  a  stand  of  Mar- 
guerite de  St.  Amand,  a  splendid  Rose,  of  a 
bright  flesh  colour,  and  a  decided  acquisition. 
Mr.  Keynes  had  Madame  Moreau,  very  large 
and  bright,  but  too  eauo«'r-like  to  suit  my 
taste,  especially  for  showing  in  this  way.  It 
will  take  a  good  place  as  a  back-row  flower, 
but  it  is  not  the  style  we  want.  Pierre  Net- 
ting from  Paul  &  Bon  was  good,  but  it  had  a 
tendency  to  Bhow  the  eye,  which  detracted 
from  its  merits.  Mr.  Cant  had  Marguerite 
de  St.  Amand,  very  good. 

Awards— For  eighteen  new  Roses  of  1864 
and  1865 :  first,  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son ;  second, 
Mr.  Fraser ;  third,  Mr.  Keynes ;  fourth,  Mr. 
Cant.  For  twelve  of  1864:  first,  withheld; 
second,  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son.  For  twelve 
trusses  of  any  other  new  kind:  first,  Mr. 
Cant;  second,  Mr.  Keynes;  third,  Messrs. 
Paul  &  Son. 

The  stands  for  decoration  were  decidedly 
pretty,  and  most  of  them  in  good  taste.  Mr. 
Soder,  gardener  to  Osgood  Hanbury,  Esq., 
Brentwood,  had  an  oval  stand  wiUi  Fern 
leaves ;  springing  from  it  was  an  oval  frtone 
with  a  glass  vase  at  Uie  base,  and  surmoxmted 
with  another  glass  vase,  all  containing  nice 
blooms  of  Roses,  ^liss  Wint,  of  Brighton, 
had  a  stand  composed  of  five  tapering  glaases, 
the  centre  one  being  tall,  and  glass  stems 
coming  from  it  to  each  of  the  siualler  ones. 
Mr.  Hedge  had  a  very  pretty  stand  with  some 
fine  flowers,  and  a  btuutifiu  Moss  Rose  bud 
on  the  top.  Another  stand,  one  of  Mr. 
March's  pattern,  was  verv  handsomely  set  up 
with  abundance  of  Maiden-hair  Fern  inter- 
apersed  through  it.  It  will  thus  be  seen 
there  is  a  little  deviation  from  Mr.  March's 
original  pattern,  although  there  is  hardly  one. 
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airea  nov,  prattitar  than  it,  especialfy  when 
tastefully  let  up. 

Awardo— For  decorated  baskets  or  vases  of 
Boees:  first,  Mr.  Marlow,  sardexier  to  J. 
Wuaa,  Esq. ;  second,  Mr.  Hedge ;  third,  Mr. 
Soder.  For  bouquets:  first,  Mr.  Chard; 
second,  Messrs.  Francis ;  third,  Mr.  Hedge. 

In  .Class  I.,  single  trutses  of  seventy-two 
kinds,  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son«  and  Mr.  Cant,  of 
Colchester,  had  each  very  fine  exhibitions. 
From  the  former  came  fine  blooms  of  Xavier 
Olibo,  Madame  Boutin,  Olivier  Dclbomme, 
Marechal  Niel,  Gloire  do  Dijon,  Dcvoniensis, 
Madame  Vidot,  Mrs.  William  Paul,  fine  violet 
crimson  with  a  fiery  centre;  John  Hopper, 
ComtSsso  de  Chabrillant,  Beauty  of  Walthum, 
Princess  Mary  of  Cambridge,  Madame  Boll, 
Alba  rosea.  Baron  Adolphc  do  Koth.schild, 
Louise  Magnan,  Souvenir  d'Elise,  very  large 
and  beautiful ;  Bushtou  KadolyfTo,  Ccntit'olia 
rosea,  Louise  do  Savoie,  Princo  de  Porcia, 
fine  scarliit ;  Comtc  de  Xanteuil,  La»lia,  Bai-on 
Gonelia,  and  Louise  de  Savoie. 

Mr.  Cant  had  Marie  Baumann,  very  large, 
rosy  crimson  ;  Madame  Charlos  Wood,  a  fine 
crimson ;  Due  de  Kohan,  Xavier  Olibo,  Com- 
tesse  de  Chabrillant,  Madame  Victtor  Verdier, 
Devonienhi8,  Nipbetos,  Marguerite  do  St. 
Amand,  Victor  Verriier,  fine;  and  with  few 
exceptions  the  wht'le  of  his  blooms  were  re- 
markable for  size.  It  may  also  bo  remarked 
that  in  thes^  and  some  other  st.ir.da  the  trusses 
were  set  up  with  buds. 

Mr.  Keynes  had  fine  blooms  oi  ^ladamo 
Sertot,  white ;  Fran<;ois  Lacharme,  John 
Hopper,  Pierre  Xottina;,  Triompho  de  Reuncs, 
Gloire  de  Dijon,  Mdlle.  Bonnaire,  very  pret- 
tily tinged  with  rose  in  the  centre ;  Moiret, 
Duchesse  do  Caylus,  and  Marechal  Niel. 

Awards — Equal  first,  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son, 
and  "Mi.  Cant ;  second,  Mr.  Keynes ;  tliird, 
Messrs.  Francis. 

In  Class  II.,  forty-eight  kinds,  three  trusses, 
there  was  a  very  fine  display,  particularly  in 
the  stands  of  Mr.  Turner,  of  Slout^b,  and  Mr. 
Keynes.  The  varieties  seen  to  best  advantage 
were  Olivier  L'elhomrae ;  Virjj^inal,  beautiful 
in  colour;  Coupe  d' He  be,  Mrs.  lii  vers,  John 
Hopper,  Gloii-o  de  Dijon,  Souvenir  d'un  Ami, 
Charles  Leffbvre,  Xavier  Olibo,  Lo  Rhone, 
rich  crimson  scarlet ;  Francois  Lacharmn, 
Baron  Gonolla,  Marguerite  do  St.  Amand, 
Eugene  Verdier,  dark  violet  purple ;  Beauty 
of  Waltham,  Joseph  Fiala,  violet  shaded  crim- 
son scarlet ;  Duehesse  do  Caylus,  bright  rosy 
crimson,  and  very  full;  Denis  Helye,  Alba 
rosea,  Madame  Victor  Verdier,  Coratesse  dc 
Chabrillant,  Dr.  i\ndry,  Madame  Boll,  Prince 
of  Wales,  rosy  crimson ;  Maurice  Bernardin, 
La  Brillante,  Madame  Vidot,  General  Cas- 
tillane,  Laurent  Dcscourt,  purplish  scarlof, 
brighter  in  the  centre,  and  many  others  which 
it  would  be  tedious  to  enumerate. 

Awards— First,  Mr.  Turner;  second,  Mr. 
Keynes;  third,  MeSvSrs.  Francis;  fourth, 
Messrs.  Paul  &  Son. 


ClaiB  IIL,  WM  fortyeatf'fogr  )andM,  three 

tnunes.    Here  Mr.  Cant  took  t^  lead  with, 

among  others,  remarkably  fine  trusses  of  La 

Brillante,  very  bright  in  colour;  John  Hopper, 

Francois  Lacharme,  Marie    Bamnazm,  very 

large  and  full ;   Prince  Oamille  de  Rohan, 

Mdlle.  Bonnaire,  and  Madame  Charles  Wood. 

Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  who  were  second,  had 

Princess  Mary  of  Cambridge,  La  Ville  de  St. 

Denis,    and    Queen    Victoria,   large,   white, 

'  shaded  with  delicate  rose.     Mr.  Turner,  fine 

I  trusses  of  Maurice  Bernardin,  Senateur  Vaisse, 

'  Jules  Margottin,  Comtesse  de  ChabriUant,  La 

Reine,   Madame  Knorr,   Marguerite  de   St. 

I  Amand,  and  La  Tour  de  Crouy,  very  large ; 

I  and  Mr.  Kejnies,  Madame  Charles  Wood,  Due 

de  Rohan,  pret^  buds  of  Madame  Furtado, 

Victor  Verdier,  Madame  Clemence  Joigneaux, 

lilac  rose ;  and  Le  Baron  de  Rothschild,  deep 

crimson  ecarlet.     Alfred  Colomb,  bright  rosy 

red,  came  from  Messrs.  J.  &  C.  Lee. 

I      Awards— First,  Mr.  Cant ;  second,  Messrs. 

Paul  &  Son ;  thiid,  Mr.  Turner ;  fourth,  Mr. 

KejTies.     Commended,  Messrs.  Francis. 

In  Class  IV.,  single  trusses  of  twenty-four 
kind3,  Mr.  Turner  had  a  fine  bud  of  Devoni- 
ensis,  Duchesso  de  Caylus,  very  tine  ;  Madame 
Josephine  Guyet,   Madame    Victor  Verdier, 
;  Madame  Furtado,  Gloire  de  Dijon,  Devonien- 
sis,  Jules  ^largottin,  and  La  Reine ;  and'  in 
I  other  stands  were  fine  examples  of  several 
I  of  the  above,  Senateur  Vaisse,  William  Grif- 
fiths,     3Iarcchal     Niel,     Madame    Charles 
'  Wood,  Charles  Lefebvre,  Victor  Verdier,  Le 
I  Rhone,  Marguerite  de   St.  Amand,   Rubens, 
I  liielia,   Marie  Baunumn,  and  Alphonse  Da- 
,  maizin. 

Awards — ^First,  Mr.  Turner;  second,  Mr. 
Cant;  third,  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son;  fourth, 
Mr.  Keynes. 
I  In  the  Amateurs'  classes,  all  for  single 
'  trusses,  there  were  many  excellent  stands,  and 
I  but  few  that  could  no^  be  considered  fiiir. 
'  In  Class  v.,  forty-eight  kinds,  Mr.  Hedge, 
Reed  Hall,  Colchester,  took  the  first  honours 
with  a  set  in  which  we  remarked  fine  blooms 
of  Madame  Charles  Wood,  a  fine  bud  of  La 
Boule  d'Or,  Franvois  Lacharme,  Pierre  Net- 
ting, Marie  Baumann,  Madamo  Villermoz, 
Souvenir  d'Elise  Vardon,  William  Griffiths, 
La  Villo  dci  St.  Denis,  Mathurin  Regnier,  and 
Anna  de  Diesbach.  He  had  also  a  fine  truss 
of  Cloth  of  Gold,  a  variety  which  this  year 
seems  to  be  unusually  fine,  consisting  of  fivo 
blooms.  Mr.  Ingle,  gardener  to  C.  G.  Round, 
Esq.,  Colchester,  had  Eugene  Desgachcs, 
cream,  tinged  with  rose  ;  Mrs.  Rivers,  Souve- 
nir d'Elise,  Devoniensis,  George  Paul,  Lord 
Macaulay,  very  dark  crimson ;  Madame  Victor 
Verdier,  Caroline  de  Sansal,  and  Maurice  Ber- 
nardin. From  Mr.  Moffat,  gardener  to  the 
Hon.  Mrs.  Maj-nard,  Easton  Lodge,  Dunmow, 
came  Empereur  de  Maroc,  Devoniensis,  Beauty 
of  Waltham,  Gloire  de  Dijon,  Madame  Boll, 
and  Imperatrice  Eug(!?nie,  small,  white,  tinged 
with  blush.    In  the  stands  of  oUier  exhibitora 
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in  the  Mtme  class  we  noticed  Joseph  Fiala, 
Spotted  Queen,  camstion-Btriped ;  Gloire  de 
Santeoay,  L'£n£euit  Tzouv^  and  Juno. 

Awards — First,  Mr.  Hed^e ;  equal  second, 
Mr.  Mofiat  and  Mr.  Ingle ;  iiuid,  J.  HoUing- 
worth,  Esq.  ;  fourth,  Mr.  Chard. 

CHass  Yi.  was  for  thirty-six  kinds.  Hero 
we  noted  Madame  Brayy,  Prince  L^on,  Ma- 
dame Masson,  yiolet,  to  which  colour  it 
changes  £rom  crimson;  Mrs.  Rivers,  and 
Beauty  of  Waltham  from  Mr.  Ingle;  and 
from  Mr.  Hedge  and  others,  Souvenir  d'Elise 
Vardon,  some  6  or  6  inches  across  ;  Cloth  of 
Gold,  Louise  Magnan,  Oriflamme  de  St.  Louis, 
hright  crimson;  Anna  de  Diesbach,  Charles 
Lawson,  and  G^^l  Jacqueminot.  Andr^ 
Leroy,  a  fine-coloured  flower,  was  shown  by 
Mr.  Wright,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Kamsden. 

Awar£ — First,  Mr.  Ingle;  second,  Mr. 
Hedge;  equal  third,  Mr.  Chard  and  Mr. 
Marcham ;  fourth,  Dr.  Coupcr. 

In  Class  VII.,  twenty-four  kinds,  the  best 
exhibition  was  that  of  Mr.  R.  B.  Fostans,  of 
Brentwood,  who  had  fine  blooms  of  Triomphe 
de  Caen,  violet  crimson,  with  a  scarlet  centre; 
FranQois  Lacharme,  Charles  Lofebvre,  John 
Hopper,  I/Esmeralda,  Prince  Camille  de 
Rohan,  Emp^reur  de  Maroc,  Olivier  Del- 
homme,  and  Madame  Boll.  Mr.  May,  gar- 
dener to  C.  Worthington,  Esq.,  Caversham 
Priory,  also  exhibited  Prince  Camille  de  Ro- 
han, Lord  Macaulay,  and  others,  in  very  good 
condition:  and  Mr.  Dennis,  FoUdngton, 
Madame  Maurin,  and  Boug^re  Tea  Roses,  the 
one  white,  the  other  fawn.  There  were  seve- 
ral other  good  exhibitions  in  the  same  class. 

Awards — First,  R.  B.  Postans,  Esq. ;  equal 
second,  Mr.  May  and  Mr.  Dennis;  equal 
third,  Mr.  PIcsterand  the  Rev.  Canon  Fisher; 
fourth.  Rev.  V.  Knox  Child. 

In  Class  VII.,  twelve  kinds,  the  following 
were  in  fine  condition — ^viz.,  Gloire  de  Dijon, 
John  Hopper,  Marie  Baumann,  Charles  Le 
febvre.  Cloth  of  Gold,  Madame  Bravy,  Sena- 
teur  Vaisse,  Auguste  Mie,  and  Mdlle.  Emain, 
a  pretty  white  Perpetual. 

Awards— First,  Rev.  V.  Knox  Child ;  second, 
R.  B.  Postans,  Esq.;  third,  Mr.  Dennis s 
fourth,  Mr.  Plester. 

Class  XII.  was  for  the  best  twelve  trusses 
of  yellow  Roses,  consisting  of  not  less  than 
ax  kinds ;  and  the  only  exhibitor  was  Mr. 
Hedge,  to  whom  was  awarded  a  first  prize  for 
Naroisse,  La  Boule  d'Or,  poor ;  Triomphe  de 
Rennes,  Celine  Forestier,  and  L' Enfant 
Trouv^,  a  strong  sport  of  Elise  Sauvage ;  and 
Cloth  of  Gold. 

In  Class  XIII.,  for  the  best  collection  of 
yellow  Roses,  Mr.  Hedge  was  again  first  with 
Cloth  of  Gold,  L'Enfant  Trouv^,  fine;  M^ 
lanie  Oger,  Narcisse,  and  Smith's  Yellow. 
Messrs.  Paul  &  Son  were  second  with  Gloire 
de  Dijon,  Vicomtesse  de  Cazes,  Lamarque, 
Madame  Falcot,  Madame  WilUam,  Louise  de 
Savoie,  Marquise  de  Foucault,  and  Anguste 
Yacher. 


Tea- scented  and  Noisette  Roees,  thongh  not 
sufficiently  varied  in  oolour  to  ms^e  an  effiM^ 
tive  display,  axe  cdways  welcome  on  acoocmt 
of  their  fragrance.  They  chiefly  consisted  of 
La  Boule  d'Or,  Triomphe  de  liennes,  GUnre 
de  Dijon,  Gloire  de  Bordeaux,  Madame  Biavy, 
Souvenir  d'Elise,  Josephine  Malton,  Eug^e 
Desgaches,  Souvenir  d'un  Ami,  some  fine 
examples  of  L'Enfimt  Trouv^  Louise  de  Sa- 
voie, Homer,  Alba  rosea,  America,  Niphetos, 
and  Celine  Forestier. 

Awards — For  twelve  trusses  (Amatenrs)  : 
first,  Mr.  Ingle;  second,  Mr.  May;  thud, 
Mr.  Hedge.  For  twelve  trusses  (Nursery- 
men) :  first,  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,;  second, 
Mr.  Cant ;  third,  Mr.  Keynes.  For  twelve 
single  blooms :  first,  Mr.  Cant ;  second,  Mr. 
Hedge ;  third,  Mr.  Keynes. 

Of  Moss  Roses  only  one  stand  was  shown, 
that  being  from  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  who  were 
awarded  a  first  prize.  It  contained  Salet,  the 
Crested  Moss,  Bath  White,  Comtesse  Murinais, 
and  one  or  two  others. 

Pot  Roses  formed  a  very  effective  bank,  the 
plants  being  in  profuse  bloom,  though  the 
flowers  were  not  individually  so  attractive  as 
earlier  in  the  season.  President  from  Mr. 
Turner,  and  Mar^chal  Niel  from  Mr.  William 
Paul,  were  especially  fine;  and  Rushton 
Raddyffe,  Pierre  Netting,  and  other  recent 
varieties,  were  also  well  represented. 

Awards— For  twenty-four :  first,  Mr.  Tur- 
ner; equal  second,  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son  and 
Mr.  William  Paul.  For  twenty  new  Roses : 
first,  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son ;  second,  Mr.  Wm. 
Paul. 

Royal  Botaxic  Society. — The  July  Show, 
of  which  firuit  always  constitutes  an  important 
feature,  took  place  on  the  4th ;  and,  notwith- 
standing that  the  day  was  cold,  with  occa- 
sional showers,  there  was  a  fiiir,  even  a  large 
attendance  of  visitors.  We  have  used  the  word 
''fair"  inadvertently,  and  without  intend- 
ing a  play  upon  words,  for,  as  usual,  the  fair 
sex  were  greatly  in  the  ascendant  as  regards 
numbers. 

Of  Pines  nearly  a  hundred  fruit  were  exhi- 
bited, and  some  of  them  were  magnificent. 
Queens  in  several  instances  were  of  extra- 
ordinary weight,  such,  indeed,  as  have  rarely 
been  seen  at  the  London  shows  of  late  years. 
Mr.  Ward,  gardener  to  P.  N.  Miller,  Esq., 
of  Bishop  Stortford,  was  first  with  a  hand- 
some fruit  of  7  lbs.  6  ozs. ;  the  second  prize, 
one  from  Mr.  Brice,  gardener  to  J.  Lermitte, 
Esq.,  Finchley,  weighed  5 lbs.  4  ozs. ;  and  that 
to  which  the  third  prize  was  aii^urded,  and 
which  came  from  Mr.  Young,  gardener  to 
Crawshay  Bailey,  Esq.,  Aberaman,  weighed 
5  lbs.  Mr.  Wfad  had  in  addition  a  dozen 
Queens  averaging  5  lbs.  4  ozs.  each,  all  of 
which  were  handsome  beantifuUy-ripened 
fruit  Mr.  Hannan,  gardener  to  R.  T.  Craw- 
shay, Esq.,  and  Mr.  Young,  exhibited  excel- 
lent ProTioenoes,  the  haaviestweighing  lOlbs.; 
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and  good  firoit  of  the  Mune  Tarietr,  thoagh 
not  romft'kable  for  weight,  came  from  wme 
other  ezhibitora.  Of  Grapes  npwa'ds  of  200 
bnnchet  were  shown,  besides  several  good 
baskets.  In  the  class  for  three  kinds,  tlr, 
Meredith  was  first  with  Black  Hamburgh, 
equally  fine  with  those  which  he  usually  ex- 
hibits. Black  Prinrte^  and  Trentham  Black; 
and  in  the  class  for  Black  Hamburgh  he  had 
a  first  prize  for  three  bunches  weighing 
lO'Jlbs.,  beautifully  coloured,  and  the  large 
oven-sized  berries  densely  covered  with  bloom. 
An  equal  first  prize  was  awarded  in  the  same 
class  to  Mr.  Clement,  East  Bamet,  for  Tery 
fine  buni^hes;  and  though  these  two  exhi- 
bitors fsr  out-distanoed  all  other  compe'itors, 
several  excellent  bunches  were  exhibited. 
The  only  perfectly  ripe  Muscats  were  those 
from  Mr.  Turner,  which  had  acquired  that 
beautiful  amber  tinge  which  is  so  desirable, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  so  rarely  seen  even  at 
the  July  shows.  To  secure  its  thorough  ripen- 
ing the  Muscat  of  Alexandria  requires  a  much 
higher  temperature  than  it  generally  receives. 
Gk>od  bunohes  of  Black  Prince  were  shown  by 
Mr.  Tumbull,  gardener  to  the  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough, at  Blenheim,  and  Mr.  Sage,  gar^ 
doner  to  Earl  Howe ;  and  of  WestV  St  Peter's 
by  Mr.  AUport,  gardener  to  H.  Ackroyd,  Esq. 
There  was  a  fair  show  of  Melons,  and  Peaches, 
and  Nectarines  were  in  most  instances  very 
fine.  The  best  Strawberries  came  fr  >m  Mr. 
Widdowson,  gardener  to  J.  H.  Barnes,  Esq., 
Bickmansworth ;  and  of  Cherries  we  noticed 
fine  fruit  of  the  Black  Tartarian  from  Mr. 
Turner,  Slouxh,  and  Mr.  Hill,  gardener  to 
R.  Hanbury,  Ksq.,  The  Poles,  Ware. 
In  the  flonJ  department  the  most  noticeable 

rlmen  among  the  stove  and  greenhouse 
ts  was  a  worked  plant  of  Ixora  salicifolia, 
shown  by  Mr.  Peed,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Tred- 
well,  Lower  Norwood ;  it  stood  about  6|  feet 
high,  and  was  profusely  studded  with  great 
heads  of  orange  flowers.  A  finer  specimen 
Ixora  we  Ho  not  remember  to  have  seen.  Fine- 
foliaged  plants  (including  Ferns),  Heaths, 
and  Pelargoniums,  were  well  represented; 
and  some  very  good  Roses  in  pots  came  frY)m 
Messrs.  Paul  &  Son.  For  new  plants  and 
seedling  florists'  flowers  numerous  certificates 
were  awarded  to  Messrs.  Yeitch,  Bull,  Wil- 
liams, F.  &  A.  Smith,  W.  Paul,  and  Tume^- 
to  the  last  three  for  Pelargoniums. 

Botanical  Appointment.  —  Mr.  W.  H. 
Baxter,  Curator  of  the  Oxford  Botanic  Gar- 
den, has  been  appointed  to  the  curatorship  of 
the  University  New  Park,  where,  we  under- 
stand, it  is  in  contemplation  to  establish  an 
arboretum. 

The  Reynolds  Hole  Tfstimonial. — On 
the  evening  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  and 
National  Rose  Show  ^e  Rev.  S.  ReynoMs 
HoIh  was  presented  with  a  handsome  silver 
tea-urn  at  a  dinner  held  at  Anderton's  Hotel, 
Fleet  Street.    Some  months  ago  the  fact  was 


noticed  in  these  pages  tfiat  a  mbscription  had 
been  set  on  foot  for  Hie  purpose  of  markinf^, 
by  a  suitable  preaentation,  the  oblig^tionj 
which  the  Rose-growers  and  Roee-lorers  of 
this  country  owe  to  this  gentleman  for  his  ex* 
ertions  in  originating  and  maintaining  the 
National  Rose  Show,  and  in  extending  a  lore 
for  the  culture  of  that  flower  hy  his  genial 
writ'ngs  and  example.  The  Rev.  H.  H. 
Dombraln  presided. 

Fbuit  Thbb  Plantations  on  Railway 
Embankments  — Plantations  of  fruit  treet, 
consisting  of  Currants,  Vines,  and  even  tall- 
stemmed  trees,  such  as  Plums,  have  been  es- 
tablished at  various  parts  along  the  Orieans 
line.  The  plantations,  which  have  been  well 
made  and  kept  up,  are  established  in  furrows 
along  the  sloping  side  of  the  bank.  In  this 
way,  doubtless,  a  considerable  quantity  of  frnit 
oould  be  secured  from  ground  by  the  sides  of 
our  railways  at  present  lying  idle,  or  worse 
than  idle,  ror  such  banks  are  nurseries  whence 
weeds  are  freely  disseminated  over  the  adjoin- 
ing lands. 

D&.  HooKBB  has  had  the  distinguished 
honoor  of  being  elected  a  corresponding 
member  of  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences, 
having  obtained  thirty-two  out  of  thirty-seven 
votes.  ._^__ 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Imperial  and  Central 
Horticultural  Society  of  France  Messrs.  Thi- 
bant  and  K6toleer,  of  Paris,  exhibited  an 
Orange  tree,  obtained  by  grafting  the  under 
side  of  the  midrib  of  a  leaf-cutting.  The 
operator  was  a  gardener  named  M.  Auber. 
The  leafstalk  rooted,  and  the  graft  took,  and 
eventually  produced  a  shoot;  but  the  most 
singular  circumstance  of  this  cas"  was,  that  of 
the  stem  which  was  eventually  produced, 
one  half  appears  to  be  formed  by  the  leaf- 
stalk and  base  of  the  midrib,  which  have 
thus  hecome  ligneous  and  persistent,  and  the 
other  half  by  Uie  graft.  Two  ridges  on  the 
stem  mark  the  edges  of  the  leautalk  and 
midrib.  At  a  subsequent  meeting  MI  Verdier 
directed  attention  to  a  mode  of  avoiding  Rose 
suckers.  This  simply  consists  in  working 
dwarf  seedling  Briars  beneath  the  sced-lcares. 

OBITUAKT. 

Mr.  William  Cock,  an  extensive  market 
gardener  at  Chiswick,  a  few  years  ago  well 
known  to  the  frequenters  of  the  metropolitan 
flower  ffhows  as  a  highly  successful  cultivator 
of  the  Pelargonium,  died  at  that  village  on  the 
1st  of  July,  at  the  a^e  of  sixty-three.  For 
many  years  his  fayourite  flower  was  the  Pelar- 
gonium, and  few  indeed  there  were  who  ap- 
proached him  in  the  extraordinary  size  and 
beauty  of  the  specimens  which  year  after 
year  he  was  in  the  habit  of  exhibiting.  The 
cultivation  of  these  was  with  him  entirely  a 
labour  of  love — ^they  were  in  fact  the  hobby 
to  which  he  devoted  what  time  he  could  spare 
from  the  superintendence  of  his  highly-culti- 
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yated  fields,  surrounded  byneatly-kept  Hedges, 
and  in  -which  it  would  have  been  scarcely 
noasible  to  discover  a  weed.  His  neighbour, 
Mr.  Edmonds,  pays  the  following  tribute  to 
his  memory  in  The  Gardeners*  Chronicle : — 
**  Mr.  Cock  was  one  of  the  earliest  and  also 
one  of  the  most  successful  contributors  to  the 
first  shows  of  the  Horticultural  Society  at 
Chiswick,  the  contemporary  of  Green  and 
Barnes,  and  others  whose  names  have  long 
been  household  words  amongst  exhibitors. 
His  favourite  fiower  was  the  Pelargonium, 
and  those  who  remember  the  exhibitions  that 
were  held  in  the  Society's  Garden  at  Chis- 
wick about  the  year  1835,  will  not  have  for- 
gotten the  handsome  and  well-managed  speci- 
mens which  were  shown  by  Mr.  Cook.  His 
were  invariably  titie  plants  that  carried  off  the 
first  prizes,  alwough  his  friend  Mr.  Catleugh 
sometimes  ran  him  hard.  He  had  a  correct 
eye  and  good  taste,  and  no  one  in  his  day 
knew  better  than  he  what  constituted  a  good 
Pelargoniimi  flower.  He  was  also  a  most 
successful  cultivator  of  the  Balsam.    Some 


specimens  exhibited  by  him  about  the  date 
already  mentioned  were  wonderful  examples 
of  hign  cultivation.  Four  pluits  only  could 
be  pressed  into  a  large  van.  Each  plant 
measured  6  feet  in  height,  and  as  much  in 
diameter,  one  only  having  been  growninalight. 
Of  late  years  Mr.  Cock  had  given  up  the  culti- 
vation of  his  former  favourites,  and  spent  his 
leisure  time  in  growing  Camellias,  Epacrises, 
seedling  scarlet  Pelargoniums,  &c.  His 
habits  were  of  the  most  retiring  kind,  and 
his  charity  to  bis  poorer  neighbours  of  the 
most  liberal  but  unostentatious  character.  He 
was  indeed  a  true  friend  to  his  neighbours, 
and  will  be  missed  by  many — ^by  none  more 
than  myself.'*  # 

M.  Mabius  Pobtb,  to  whom  we  owe  the 
introduction  into  Europe  of  many  valuable 
plants  from  the  Brazils  and  Philippine  Islands, 
died  at  Manilla  on  the  15th  of  tfanuary  last. 
We  learn  from  a  foreign  horticultural  journal 
that  his  last  illness  resulted  from  the  fatigue 
which  he  had  endured  during  a  journey  in 
the  interior  of  Luzon. 


CALENDAR  OF  OPERATIONS. 


BTOVB  AXD  OBOHID-HOVSZS. 

Stove,-^Stoye  plants  are  now  growingfreelv. 
Allow  more  air,  and  inure  them  to  more  light 
by  reducing  the  shading;  this  will  help  to 
keep  the  growth  compact,  and  will  assist 
plants  done  blooming  to  ripen  their  wood. 
Begulate  climbing  plants.  Attend  to  potting, 
&o.,  plants  to  flower  late  in  the  autumn ;  these 
may  now  be  fully  exposed,  to  arrest  their 
growth  and  induce  an  early  bloom.  Orchids. 
— Thoso  kinds  which  appear  to  have  done 
growing  may  be  gradually  exposed  to  more 
Hght  and  a  drier  atmosphere,  preparatory  to 
putting  them  to  rest.  Keep  up  a  moist  atmo- 
sphere in  the  cose  of  plants  in  full  growth, 
and  see  that  those  on  blocks,  &c.,  are  kept  duly 
moistened,  otherwise  a  cessation  of  growth 
will  take  place  too  soon.  Growth  should  be 
encouraged  to  its  utmost  limits,  if  fine  strong 
plants  are  desired. 

OREEKHOUBK. 

Camellias  and  Azaleas. — Camellias  will  by 
this  time  be  mostly  out  of  doors ;  attend  to 
their  wants  with  water,  and  guard  against 
their  being  blown  over  by  the  wind.  Azaleas 
which  have  formed  their  buds  may  be  at  once 
set  out  in  a  sunn^  exposure.  Protect  the  pots, 
however,  from  being  acted  on  by  the  midday 
sun,  or  injury  to  the  plants,  if  not  death,  will 
be  the  consequence.  Cinerarias. — Pot  ofi"  cut- 
tings as  soon  as  struck  into  small  pots,  and 
repor  as  soon  as  the  roots  have  fairly  reached 
the  sides  of  the  pots.  Cuttings  may  still  be  put 
in  for  a  succestfion.  Seedlings  should  also  be 
repotted  and  used  in  a  similar  manner ;  mil- 
dew is  the  principal  evil  to  g^ard  against. 


Sulphur  the  leaves  immediately  on  its  appear- 
ance. They  are  easily  grown  if  they  reoeive 
proper  attention  at  the  proper  time,  and  no 
class  of  flowers  sooner  repays  the  little  care 
bestowed  on  it  than  the  Cineraria,  with  its 
lively  flowers  in  early  spring.  Pelargoniums, 
—Gutting  down  should  not  be  delayed,  or  the 
young  stock  will  be  late.  Pot  off  young  plants 
as  soon  as  sufficiently  rooted.  The  strongest  of 
these  intended  for  specimens  should  be  selected 
and  have  an  extra  shift  this  month,  that  a  con- 
siderable growth  may  be  made  in  the  autumn. 
Seed,  as  it  ripens,  should  be  sown  in  pans  or 
broad-topped  pois,  which  should  be  slightly 
shaded  in  very  bright  weather.  The  first-cut- 
down  plants — thoso  intended  for  early  bloom 
next  spring — ^wiU  be  sufficiently  broken  to  be 
shaken  out  of  the  old  soil  towards  the  end  of 
tho  month,  and  af  or  being  disrooted  they 
should  be  repotted  in  fresh  soil,  in  pots  a  size 
smaller.  Place  them  in  a  frame  or  close  house 
for  a  time,  keeping  them  near  the  glass,  and 
closely  idiading  during  the  daj.  Dry  tho 
plants  every  morning  by  giving  air,  and  harden 
them  gradually  as  the  roots  reach  the  pots. 
Fancies  rt>quire  very  similar  treatment ;  the 
soil,  however,  should  be  a  little  lighter. 

CONSEBVATOBY. 

Give  air  in  abundance  at  every  opportunity, 
to  keep  the  wood  from  drawing.  This  is  tho 
more  necessary  from  the  amount  of  shade  re- 
quired to  render  this  structure  comfortable  in 
hot  weather.  Keep  as  few  extra  plants  in  tho 
house  as  possible,  in  order  to  give  the  proper 
treatment  to  the  permanent  stock.  JBring 
forward  a  supply  of  Liliums,  Scarlet  Pelar- 
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gonioms,  Fnchsiii,  Gladiolna,  Ac.,  for  the 
ihoir-hioiiM,  M  wdl  at  BaLuuns  and  other 
ghowy  anmiali. 

If  the  leftTM  in  the  earUest^foroed  Tineriee 
and  Peach-hoasea  are  tarning  yellow,  the 
Baahee  may  be  removed  at  once.  Continae  a 
dryish  heat  and  good  ventilation  to  Grapes 
now  colouring.  The  last  honse  ahoold  bo 
finally  thinned ;  Mnscata,  if  not  ripe,  will  want 
fires  in  wet  weather.  Cucumbert, — Soir  for 
winter,  if  not  already  done.  JftfloM.— Main- 
tain a  steady  bottom  heat  to  advancing  crops ; 
turn  out  tite  last  crop.  Pina, — Fruit  for 
autumn  and  winter  should  now  be  showing. 
Keep  the  (fringe  from  the  iruit  while  in 
bloom.  Shift  succession  plants  into  their 
fruiting  pots,  and  plant  out.  If  ^wn  on  the 
open-bed  system  plenty  of  air  is  mdispensable 
at  this  stage. 

KITCHEN  OABDBN. 

Let  the  remains  of  the  spring  crops  be 
cleared  off  the  ground  directly  they  are  over, 
to  make  room  for  additional  plantings  of 
Broccolis,  &c.  Sow  Spinach  to  stand  the 
winter,  and  plant  a  breadth  of  Endive.  The 
usual  hoeing  and  cleaning  among  growing 
crops  of  all  kinds  must  be  attended  to.  Sow  a 
gocSi  breadth  of  Turnips  to  stand  the  winter. 
Cabbage  for  the  first  crop  should  be  sown 
without  delay.  Cauliflowers  to  stand  the 
wmter  in  frames  and  for  hand-glasses  should 
be  flown  from  tiie  18th  to  the  25th,  according 
to  the  locality.  Sow  towards  the  middle  of 
the  month  Onions  and  Lettuces  for  standing 
over  the  winter.  Earth  up  Celery,  Leeks,  and 
Cardoons,  for  the  earliest  supply. 

HIBDY  FRUIT. 

Proceed  with  cutting  back,  as  advised  last 
month,  and  nailing  in  the  summer  wood. 
Keep  down  aphides.  The  sooner  Strawberry 
plantations  are  made  the  greater  the  chance 
of  a  crop  next  season ;  rich  deep  loamy  soil, 
with  a  good  dressing  of  dung,  is  the  most 
suitable  for  them ;  remove  runners  from  esta- 
blished plants,  unless  wanted  for  stock. 

FLOWER  GARDBN  AND  SHRUBBERY. 

Let  everything  wanting  support  be  provided 
in  due  time  with  proper  stakes,  &c.  Attend 
strictly  to  neatness  in  the  bDrders,  lawns,  and 
gravel  walks.  JRoses. — ^For  aphides  the  usual 
remedy  of  syringing  with  tobacco-water  has 
the  desired  effect,  if  applied  in  time;  but 
where  honeydew  has  covered  the  leaves,  a 
soft  brush  and  water  is  the  only  method  of 
cleansing  them,  taking  care  to  search  the 
under  side  of  tiie  foliage :  help,  however,  may 
be  expected  from  ladybirds,  whose  larvse, 
known  among  hop  planters  as  '*  niggers,"  do 
great  execution  among  the  aphides.  Be  care- 
ful, therefore,  not  to  disturb  ladybirds  when 
seen  near  the  plants.  Continue  to  remove 
decaying  blossoms  as  before  directed.  Liquid 
manure  should  now  be  freely  administered. 
The  doubtful  autumnal  bloomers,  as  William 


Jeste,  Duoheai  of  Sittfainland,  Abe,  ^vrill  be 
much  more  certain  of  flowering  Iflk^e  If  Isal/  a/ 
the  strong  shoots  of  this  year  aro  no'w  reduced 

to  half  their  length. 

FIjORIBTB'  flowsbs. 
AuricuUu,—OiYe  the  phmts  &    s^^od   fumi- 
gating, to  destroy  any  green  fly  tlxat.  xzLay  in- 
fest them.    Early  in  this  month  tiio   genera/ 
repotting  should  take  place,  usizi^   -well-px^- 
pared  sweet  soil.  The  pota,  if  oldTSiould  Iiato 
been  well  washed;  the  size  must   d.epGnd  on 
the  strength  of  the  plant ;  three  and  four  ixLch 
pots  will  be  suitable  for  the  greater  part   of 
theuL  Use  plenty  of  drainage.  Young  plants 
that  have  not  yet  flowered,  and   tliat  are   in 
small  pots,  will  require  repotting  into  a  lai^^- 
size  after  reducing  the  ball  of  eartb.   fi^eedlings 
should  be  encouraged  to  grow,  by  potiin^  the 
strongest  of  them  singly;  the  weaJc   plants 
may  be  put  three  into  a  pot,  for  a  time,  until 
they  are  large  enough  to  be  treated  in  the 
same  manner.    Camatiom  and  Picotees. — IPro- 
ceed  with  the  general  layering  of  these  with- 
out delay;  all  should  be  laid  down  by  the 
20th  of  this  month :  if  a  week  earlier  so  much 
the  better.    Those  in  beds  should  have  6een 
layered  in  the  latter  part  of  July,  as  they  do 
not  root  so  readily  as  when  grown  in  pots- 
Transplant  pipings  into  sandy  aoil  as  soon  as 
struck,  to  encourage  a  good  growth  before 
they  are  potted  for  wintering.    Seed  is  best 
secured  by  placing  small  glasses  immediately 
over  the  pod,  keeping  all  wet  from  it,  but 
allowing  plenty  of  air.    i>aA/«M.— Continue 
regularly  to  water  over  the  foliage  every  even- 
ing during  dry  weather,  and  give  a  good  water- 
ing at  the  roots  occasionally,  according  to  tho 
weather.    If  not  already  mulched  it  should 
be  done  without  further  delay,  using  partly 
decomposed  manure.    If  the  plants  are   at- 
tacked with  the  bbick  fly,  the  best  remedy  is 
to  make  them  grow  as  fast  as  possible,  so  as  to 
grow  out  of  it.    Defer  thinning  the  shoots  and  , 

disbudding  for  a  time,  and  &ese  operations 
should  be  performed  but  sparingly  at  first, 
leaving  a  considerable  number  of  buds  on  the 
largest  varieties.  As  soon  as  they  are  suffi- 
ciently long,  tie  out  the  side  shoots  securely 
to  stakes  of  a  smaller  size  than  those  used  for 
the  centre  of  the  plant.  Pansies. — Plant  out 
young  stock  as  soon  as  rooted,  and  continue 
to  put  in  cuttings ;  the  surface  of  the  beds  con- 
taining the  plants  first  struck  should  be  often 
stirred.  If  a  large  increase  is  required,  the 
tops  may  be  taken  off  and  put  in  as  cuttings. 
Seed  should  now  be  sown,  and  any  plants  that 
are  attacked  with  mildew  ought  to  be  sul- 
phured. PiMte.— Transplant  cuttings  from 
the  piping-bed  into  light  sandy  soil,  choosine 
a  dry  day.  Pinks  do  not  like  beings  saturated 
with  wet  immediately  after  being  planted. 
The  soil  should  be  free  from  wireworm.  The 
beds  after  planting  out  should  often  be  ex- 
amined for  grubs,  which  are  very  destructive 
to  young  plants. 
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NEW  DOUBLE  CHINESE  PRIMROSES. 

WITH   AN    ILLUSTKATIOX. 

The  double-flowered  varieties  of  the  Chinese  Primrose  form  a  group  of 
considerable  extent,  as  well  as  one  of  great  beauty  and  interest.  The  old 
double  rose-coloured  and  double  white  varieties  of  former  days,  show}'  and 
attractive  as  they  were,  are  far  surpassed  by  the  mocfc-n  kinds  obtained  within 
the  last  six  or  eight  years,  and  of  which  that  represented  in  our  plate,  under  the 
erroneous  name  of  magnifica,  is  one  of  the  most  novel  and  most  charming. 

The  first  step  in  advance  beyoni  the  original  double-flowered  varieties  of 
this  useful  plant  was  the  acquisition  of  the  brighter-coloured  fringed-pctaled 
atro-rosea  plena,  which  was  first  shown  by  Mr.  Turner,  the  larger  and  more  im- 
posing flowers  of  which  are  no  doubt  due  to  its  very  robust  and  vigorous  con- 
stitution. To  this  followed  two  semi-double  varieties,  named  nivea  plena  and 
rubella  plena,  exhibited  by  Mr.  Bull — varieties  which  were  said  to  have  the 
property  of  reproducing  similar  semi-double  forms  from  their  seeds.  Since 
then  the  progress  made  in  the  improvement  of  the  flower  has  been  very  rapid, 
and  many  fine,  full,  double  sorts  of  various  colours  have  been  obtained. 

The  chief  exhibitors  of  these  later  double-flowered  varieties  have  been 
Messrs.  F.  k  A.  Smith,  of  Dulwich,  and  Messrs.  Windabank  &  Elingsbury,  of 
Southampton,  the  different  sorts  having,  however,  as  we  are  given  to  under- 
stand, had  their  origin  in  the  same  establishment — namely,  the  nursery  of  the 
latter-named  gentlemen,  who,  it  is  said,  have  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  race  of 
Chinese  Primroses,  among  the  seedlings  of  which  a  considerable  per-centage  of 
double  flowers  generally  occurs.  We  use  above  the  expression,  *'  it  is  said," 
because  we  ourselves  have  not  succeeded  in  raising  anything  beyond  single- 
flowered  plants  from  seeds  obtained  from  this  source.  The  principal  novel  lies 
which  have  appeared  from  these  two  collections  bear  the  following  names  : — 
Delicata^  Fairy,  Rtibra  grandiflora^  Purpurea  erecta.  Queen  of  England,  Glen^ 
Eyre,  Kermeaina  splendens  j)lena^  and  Magnifica.  The  varieties  aUuded  to  in 
the  previous  remarks  all  belong  to  the  original  race,  which  has  the  leaves  ovate 
in  outline ;  but  some  few  years  since  the  late  Mr.  Kay,  of  Finchley,  obtained 
amongst  seedlings  of  the  common  sort  a  sport  in  which  the  leaves  were  much 
more  elongated,  so  as  to  acquire  an  oblong  figure,  and  these  leaves  being  deeply 
pinnatifid,  with  toothed  lobes,  somewhat  resembling  Fern  fronds,  obtained  for 
the  sport  the  name  of  filicifolia,  or  Fern-leaved.  This  sport,  of  which  both 
rose-coloured  and  white-flowered  single  varieties  were  at  length  obtained,  was 
let  out  by  Messrs.  E.  G.  Henderson  &  Son. 

During  the  past  spring  the  variety  wc  now  figure,  Pbimitla.  sinensis 
FILICIFOLIA  RUBRA  PLENA  (a  loug  name  truly),  or  the  double  red  Fern-leaved 
Chinese  Primrose,  has  been  produced  at  one  of  the  meetings  at  South  Kensing- 
ton by  Mr.  Toombs,  gardener  to  W.  S.  Roots,  Esq.,  of  Kingston-on-Thames. 
It  is  a  remarkably  compact-growing  plant,  with  full  double  flowers  of  a  deep 
rosy  tint,  paler  at  the  edges,  and  very  justly  received  a  first-class  certificate. 
As  the  first  double-flowered  form  of  the  Fern-leaved  race,  it  must  be  regarded 
ns  a  most  important  addition  to  the  already  extensive  group  of  Chinese 
Primroses. 

We  cannot  do  better  than  add  here,  chiefly  from  the  "  Proceedings  "  of 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  the  several  paragraphs  in  which  the  modern 
double-flowered  varieties  aUuded  to  in  the  above  brief  sketch  have  been 
described : — 

"  Primula  Hnensis  atro-rosea  plena. — March  8th,  1860. — From  Mr.  C.  Turner,  Slough. 
This  beautiful  plant  was  awarded  a  first-class  certificate  of  merit.    It  proved  to  be  a  variety 
of  Vigorous  habit,  producing  umbeb  of  numerous  large  double  flowers,  which  were  fully 
VOL.  V.  K 
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1|  inch  in  diameter,  and  of  a  deep  rose  colour,  fringed  on  the  margins  of  the  segments  as 
in  the  yaiiety  called  fimbnatOy  of  which  this  is  a  double-flowered  Ibnn,  accidentally  pro- 
duced amongst  seedlings  of  the  common  fringed  sort." 

^^  Primula  sinetuU  (fimbriata)  nivea  plena  and  rubella  plena. — March  26tli,  1861. — From 
Mr.  W.  Bull,  Chelsea.  These  were  two  semi-double  yarietiee  of  the  Chinese  Primrose,  of 
which  it  was  stated  that  the  plants  obtained  from  seed  would  peld  similar  double  flowers. 
The  flowers  themselves  were  less  double  than  in  some  fine  Tsneties  already  known ;  but  it 
was  thought  that  the  present  beinx  more  readily  increased  than  the  choicer  TarietieB  already 
mentioned,  would  form  a  defol  decoratlTe  object^  and  a  commendation  was  therefore 
awarded  to  beth  forms." 

"  Primula  Btnensit  (fimbriata  flore  pleno)  delieata. — April  1st,  1862  '— l^m  Messrs. 
F.  &  A.  Smith,  Dulwich.  A  very  fine  double  Chinese  Primrose,  obtainable  from  seed.  It 
was  of  vigorous  habit,  with  bold,  full,  double  flowers,  measuring  nearly  a  couple  of  inches 
across,  fringed,  white,  changing  to  a  delicate  blush.  In  addition  to  the  duplicature  of  the 
segments  of  the  corolla,  the  central  organs  were  converted  into  small  flowers,  two  or  three 
of  which  were  observed  io  most  of  the  blossoms,  which  were,  consequently,  very  full  to  the 
centre.  This  was  one  of  the  finest  forms  of  double  Chinese  Primrose  which  bias  yet  been 
produced,  fiilly  equal  in  merit  to  the  variety  atro-roiea,  exhibited  at  some  of  the  earlier  meet- 
ings of  the  Committee.    It  was  awarded  a  first-class  certificate. ' 

"  Primula  HnenHs  (fimbriata  fiore  pleno),  The  Fairy, — April  9th,  1862. — From  Messrs. 
F.  &  A.  Smith,  Dulwich.  A  dwarf-habited  and  very  double  sport  of  the  fine  double  flesh- 
coloured  Chinese  Primrose  noticed  previously  under  the  name  of  delieata.  It  was  com- 
mended." 

**  Primula  iinensis  (fimbrata  flore  pleno)  rubra  grandiftora, — ^April  9th,  1862. — From 
Messrs.  F.  &  A.  Smith.  A  double,  fringed,  rose-coloured  variety,  not  so  deeply  coloured  as 
atro-roiea^  but  withal  a  very  iiseful  and  desirable  plant  if  reproducible,  like  delieata^  from 
the  seeds." 

"  Double  Chinese  Primroses,— T&axda  18th,  1863.— From  Messrs.  F.  &  A.  Smith,  Dulwich. 
Under  the  names  of  delieata  and  rubra  grandiJUtraj  Messrs.  Smith  last  year  exhibited  two 
remarkably  fine  double  Chinese  Primroses,  which  were  said  to  have  the  property  of  increas- 
ing themselves  from  seeds.  A  group  of  seedlings  fix>m  these  plants  was  now  ^own,  all 
perfectly  double,  and  reproducing  the  two  colours  of  the  originahj.  It  was  awarded  a 
special  certificate." 

**  Primula  sinensis.— December  8th,  1863.~From  Messrs.  F.  &  A.  Smith,  Dulwich. 
One  variety,  called  purpurea  erecta,  was  a  very  large  double,  fringed  flower  of  a  purplish 
rose ;  another,  called  Queen  of  England,  was  a  hurge,  double,  fringed  blush,  both  quite  equal 
in  quality  to  the  double  blush  and  double  rose-coloured  varieties  already  awarded  first-class 
certificates,  but  not  thought  distinct  enough  for  further  reward." 

^^  Primula  sinensis  Glen-Eyre, — March  21st,  1866. — ^From  Messrs.  Windebank  &  Kings^ 
bury,  Southampton.  A  fine  double  form  of  Chinese  Primrose,  of  dwarfish  habit,  with  deep 
purple  rose  flowers.    First-class  certificate." 

"  Prinmla,  sinensis  kermesina  splendens  plena, — ^March  21st,  1865. — From  Messrs.  Winde- 
bank  &  Kingsbury.  A  beautiful  and  thoroughly  distinct  variety  of  Chinese  Primrose,  with 
good  double  flowers  of  a  shaded  carmine  rose.  This  was  quite  an  acquisition.  First-class 
certificate." 

"  Chinese  Primroses. — ^March  20th,  1866. — A  fine  collection  of  twenty  came  from  Messrs. 
TVindebank  &  Kingsbury,  of  Southampton,  who  received  a  special  certificate  for  the  collec- 
tion, and  first-class  certificates  for  the  following  varieties— viz.,  P,  sinensis  magnifica,  rosy 
pink,  very  double ;  alba  gigantea,  large,  single  white ;  jfUicifolia  rubra,  single,  very  lar^, 
glowing  rosypiuT^le,  beautiful  in  colour;   and.  Jilicifolia  alba,  a  ^ 


a  fine  single  white.  Mr. 
roombe,  gardener  to  "W.  8.  Boots,  Esq.,  Kingston-on-Thames,  received  a  first-class  certi- 
ficate for  P.  sinensis  filicifolia  rubra  plena,  the  first  of  a  new  strain  of  double-flowering 
Fem-leaved  varieties,  and,  as  such,  an  important  acquisition.  The  flowers  were  perfectly 
double,  of  a  purplish  rose,  but  paler  at  the  edges  of  the  petals." 

M. 

COB^A  SCANDENS  VARIEGATA. 
What  a  different  appearance  this  climber  has  when  planted  out,  and  when 
scope  is  allowed  it  to  develope  its  beauties,  from  that  which  it  has  when  grown 
in  pots,  for  it  then  often  presents  an  unsightly  appearance.  At  this  place  we 
have  some  plants  in  our  large  conservatory ;  they  were  planted  last  season,  and 
are  now  in  fine  condition,  being  more  than  20  feet  high.  They  are  trained,  or 
rather  tied,  to  a  single  wire,  and  have  had  but  little  attention  paid  them  further 
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than  picking  off  any  unsightly  leaves,  and  occasionally  stopping  some  of  the 
strongest  shoots.  One  of  the  plants  now  forms  a  most  magnificent  colamn  of 
variegation,  contrasting  well  with  the  surrounding  objects. 

I  strongly  recommend  this  plant  where  rapid  growth  is  required,  and  there 
is  plenty  of  room ;  when  confined,  either  as  regards  its  roots  or  top,  it  soon 
becomes  rusty.  I  give  the  preference  to  the  variegated  Cobeea,  considering 
it  in  every  respect  superior  to  the  plain-leaved  kind.^  It  delights  in  good  soil. 
Our  plants  were  planted  in  a  good  barrow-load  of  equal  parts  of  strongish  loam 
and  leaf  mould ;  in  this  compost  they  t^ive  remarluLbly  well. 

Wrotham  Park.  John  Edlinqtok. 


REMARKS  ON  STRAWBERRIES  AND  STRAWBERRY 

GROWING. 

The  Strawberry  crop  of  the  present  season  has  on  the  whole  been  a  deficient 
one,  for  though  in  some  places  Strawberries  have  been  very  abundant  and  fine, 
in  others  they  have  been  very  few.  This  is  easily  accounted  for.  The  two 
previous  summers  have  been  very  dry,  and  Strawberry  plants  in  exposed  situa- 
tions where  the  soil  is  naturally  thin  and  light,  suffered  much  from  drought. 
It  has  only  been  by  manuring  and  constant  heavy  waterings  the  whole  of  last 
summer  that  good  crops  have  been  obtained  this  season  on  such  soils ;  where 
this  has  not  been  done  the  crops  this  season  have  been  very  deficient.  Young 
plantations  of  Strawberries,  where  the  soil  is  naturally  a  deep  rich  loam,  have 
borne  heavy  crops  of  fruit. 

I  have  grown  most  of  the  kinds  of  Strawberry  that  have  been  sent  out 
during  the  last  twenty  years,  and  I  have  generally  given  them  a  fair  trial,  in 
most  cases  extending  over  a  period  of  three  or  four  years ;  the  result  has  almost 
invariably  been,  that  after  a  fair  trial  I  have  thrown  them  out  of  my  collection 
altogether,  and  of  the  few  sorts  which  I  have  retained  I  have  generally  limited 
my  stock  rather  than  extended  it.  I  have  had  to  fall  back  on  my  old  sorts 
and  extend  their  cultivation.  If  I  had  to  limit  the  kinds  I  grow  to  three, 
I  do  not  know  of  any  three  which  I  would  select  in  preference  to  Keens' 
Seedling,  British  Queen,  and  Elton.  I  grow  a  dozen  or  more  kinds  at  present ; 
but  no  three  that  I  grow,  nor  do  I  think  any  three  kinds  taken  from  the  largest 
list,  will  produce  so  much  fine  fruit  and  furnish  a  supply  for  so  long  a  time  as 
Keens'  Seedling,  British  Queen,  and  Elton.  These  are  very  old  sorts,  and  too 
well  known  to  require  any  description  here.  Sir  Harry  is  a  good  useful  kind, 
it  is  a  great  bearer,  and  furnishes  a  succession  of  fruit  for  a  long  time,  but  its 
coarseness  is  a  great  drawback.  Jucunda  is  also  a  good  kind,  and  so  are 
President  and  Frogmore  Late  Pine.  Eleanor  does  well  in  some  places,  'and 
is  a  fine  showy  fruit;  but  with  me  it  bears  badly.  Duke  of  Malakoff,  Empress 
Eugenie,  Carolina  Superba,  Sir  Charles  Napier,  Oscar,  TroUope's  Victoria, 
Princess  Frederick  WUliam  of  Prussia,  Nimrod,  Prince  of  Wales,  and  Admiral 
Dundas,  have  none  of  them  done  so  well  with  me  as  to  make  me  wish  to  extend 
their  culture. 

My  mode  of  cultivation  is  very  simple,  and  as  many  will  now  be  making  new 
plantations  of  Strawberries,  I  will  briefly  detail  it.  I  have  the  runners  layered 
in  small  pots  a§' early  in  the  season  as  a  sufficient  number  can  be  got.  They 
are  well  watered  if  the  weather  is  dry,  and  they  soon  get  well  rooted,  and  are 
planted  out  before  the  roots  become  too  much  matted  together.  The  ground 
ibr  their  reception  is  mostly  (Indeed  it  ought  always  to  be;,  in  good  condition ; 
it  is  not  manured  at  the  time  of  planting,  but  is  either  trenched  or  dug  very 
deeply.    I  may  here  remark  that  the  soil,  whsn  it  is  naturally  thin,  should 
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have  a  heavy  dressing  of  manure,  and  should  be  dug  deeply.  I  plant  them  in 
rows  2  feet  apart,  and  about  20  inches  from  plant  to  plant ;  this  I  consider 
ample  room  for  Keens'  Seedling  and  all  Strawberries  of  similar  growth. 
Queens,  Eltons,  Eleanors,  and  others  of  similar  growth  I  plant  in  rows  of  from 
26  to  28  inches  apart,  and  about  24  inches  apart  from  plant  to  plant ;  this  I 
consider,  in  general,  sufficient  width.  If  the  land  be  a  very  deep  rich  loam 
the  rows  may  be  a  little  wider ;  but  I  do  not  think  there  is  much  advantage  in 
it,  especially  if  the  foliage  does  not  well  cover  the  ground,  as  the  latter  then 
gets  very  parched  in  dry,  hot  weather^  All  runners  are  kept  down  by  being 
cut  ©ff  as  they  appear,  and  the  ground  Dctwceu  the  rows  is  stirred  two  or  three 
times  with  the  hoe  to  keep  down  weeds,  &c. 

Early  in  the  autumn,  before  severe  frosts  set  in,  a  little  partly-rotted 
manure  is  put  around  the  plants ;  this  protects  the  crowns  from  injury  from 
frost  during  the  winter,  and  by  spring  the  soluble  portion  is  washed  into  the 
soil  by  the  rains,  thereby  greatly  benefiting  the  plants  and  leaving  a  nice  thin 
layer  of  clean  straw  for  the  fruit  to  rest  on.  In  severe  winters  the  plants  will 
sometimes  get  partially  lifted  out  of  the  ground  by  the  frost ;  when  this  occurs, 
early  in  March,  before  the  plants  begin  to  grow,  and  whilst  the  soil  is  moist,  I 
go  over  them  and  press  them  into  the  ground  with  my  feet.  \\'hen  done  soon 
enough,  this  does  not  injure  the  crowns  in  the  least,  and  the  plants  do  much 
better  afterwards  than  if  left  partially  lifted  out  of  the  ground. 

After  the  crop  has  been  gathered  the  following  season  all  the  runners  and 
most  of  the  old  leaves  are  cut  clean  off,  the  ground  between  the  rows  is  forked 
over  or  very  lightly  dug,  all  runners  are  cut  away  as  they  appear,  and  the 
ground  is  stirred  once  or  twice  before  the  autumn.  A  good  dressing  of  rotten 
manure  is  again  placed  about  the  plants.  When  the  crop  of  the  following 
season  is  over  they  again  receive  similar  treatment.  I  do  not  consider  it 
profitable  to  leave  the  plantations  after  the  fourth  year.  It  is  much  better  to 
destroy  them  then  and  depend  on  a  succession  of  younger  plantations. 

With  regard  to  watering,  there  is  no  doubt  that  after  the  fruit  is  set  good 
soakings  of  water  in  dry  weather  are  very  beneficial  by  improving  the  size  and 
quality  of  the  fruit.  In  the  absence  of  rain  heavy  waterings  greatly  promote 
the  growth  and  vigour  of  the  plants  after  the  crop  is  gathered.  Slight  or 
partial  waterings  are  of  little,  if  any,  advantage.  If  watering  be  attempted  at 
all,  it  should  be  done  thoroughly.  There  are  many  places  no  doubt  where 
this  can  be  done,  but  there  are  dso  very  many  where  it  cannot  be  attempted. 
I  do  not  myself  water  the  plants  after  they  are  first  planted.  Strawberries  do 
very  well  here  in  general,  and  only  suffer  in  extremely  dry  seasons. 

Stourton, M.  Saul. 

A   FEW    NOTES    ON    ZONALE    AND    NOSEGAY 

PELARGONIUMS. 

On  no  class  of  plants  has  there  been  so  much  attention  bestowed  during 
the  last  few  years  as  on  the  Zonale  and  Nosegay  Pelargoniums.  At  present 
we  have  so  many,  that  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  make  a  selection  of  the  very 
best  •  but  as  I  spent  a  few  hours  at  Ohiswick  some  days  ago,  where  there  is 
one  of  the  best  collections  I  ever  saw,  my  notes  of  what  I  considered  the  best 
may  not  be  uninteresting  to  the  readers  of  the  Flokist  and  Pomologist,  for 
most  gardeners  are  now  making  such  arrangements  as  will  ensure  the  best 
displa?  another  season.  Before,  however,  I  advert  further  to  these  varieties, 
I  may  mention  that  there  are  others  which  are  very  good  and  suitable  for  par- 
ticular purposes,  but  all  of  those  which  I  shall  mention  are  of  good  habit  and 
free-flowering,  except  the  variegated  kinds,  which  I  think  are  best  (at  least  a 
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great  many  of  them),  with  their  flowers  picked  off,  for  then  the  beauty  of  their 
foliage  is  seen  to  greater  advantage. 

Among  scarlets  of  the  brighter  and  crimson  shades,  I  should  prefer  Clipper, 
Glow,  Commissioner,  Manfred,  Lucien  Tisserand,  President  Reveil,  and  Adonis. 

Of  the  lighter  shades  of  scarlet  down  to  rose,  I  should,  choose  Hector,  Fo- 
rester, Viceroy,  Bonnie  Dundee,  Roi  d' Italic,  Excellent,  Tintoret,  and  Rebecca. 

Of  the  white  varieties,  I  should  prefer  Madame  Vaucher,  Purity,  and  Virgo 
Marie.     I  consider  Purity  to  be  the  best  of  the  whites  vet  out. 

Among  the  painted  and  salmon  varieties,  I  would  give  the  preference  to 
Amelina  Griseau,  Fanty,  Monsieur  Barre,  St.  Fiacre,  Rosebud,  Auricula,  and 
Eugenie  Mezard.     This  section  makes  a  very  pleasing  bed. 

As  regards  the  pink  shades,  my  choice  would  fall  on  Christine.  Madame 
Barre,  Helen  Lindsay,  Wiltshire  Lass,  and  Beaute  de  Suresnes,  are  all  distinct 
shades  of  colour. 

Among  the  Nosegays,  I  prefer  Stella,  Cy bister.  Amy  Hogg,  Orange  Nosegay, 
Le  Grand,  Indian  Yellow,  and  Waltham  Seedling. 

Of  the  gold-leaved  varieties,  I  would  select  Golden  Christine,  Circlet,  Glow- 
worm, Beauty,  Gaiety,  Mrs.  Pollock,  Creed's  Seedling,  and  Golden  Fleece. 

Among  the  silver-leaved  varieties,  I  think  most  of  Mountain  of  Snow, 
Flower  of  Spring,  Mrs.  Lennox,  Silver  Chain,  Countess  of  Warwick,  and 
Brillant  Superbe. 

The  above  are  first-rate  either  for  bedding  or  pot  culture,  and  I  would 
strongly  recommend  all  gardeners  who  may  go  to  London,  to  try  and  pay 
Chiswick  a  visit,  and  they  will  be  amply  rewarded  for  their  trouble. 

Crabtcoody  Southampton,  J.  C.  Hioos. 


REMARKS  ON  FRUIT  TREE  CULTURE.— No.  12. 

It  is  a  question  whether  root- pruning,  properly  so  called,  as  applied  to 
Peaches  and  Nectarines,  is  always  the  most  ji^icious  course  that  the  operator 
can  pursue  whenever  the  necessity  for  a  check  upon  luxuriant  growth  arises. 
So  far  as  my  experience  enables  me  to  judge,  I  am  decidedly  opposed  to  any 
extensive  mutilation  of  the  roots.  It  must  be  remembered  that  we  possess  in 
disbudding  and  defoliation  a  considerable  power  of  control  over  the  formation 
of  roots,  which  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  action  between  the  foliage  and 
branches  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  roots  on  the  other,  is  reciprocal,  and  by 
checking  the  development  of  the  former  during  the  growing  season,  we  not 
only  interfere  with  the  formation  of  roots,  but  prevent  that  excessive  storing 
up  of  strength  for  future  exertion,  which  results  the  following  ^season  in  an 
over-luxuriant  woody  growth.  Again,  if  during  the  progress  of  these  mani- 
pulations we  can  so  modify  our  treatment  as  to  produce  a  good  supply  of  fruit- 
ful wood,  and  at  the  same  time  can  induce  that  fruit  to  set  and  swell  off,  we 
are  still  better  able  to  dispense  with  any  severe  mutilation  of  the  roots,  because, 
if  the  trees  show  any  signs  of  excessive  luxuriance  of  growth,  it  is  easy  enough 
to  leave  double  the  number  of  fruit,  or  even  more  than  that,  which  will  so  far 
exhaust  the  energies  of  the  tree  as  in  most  cases  to  interfere  very  materially 
with  the  growth,  and  do  its  part  in  preventing  a  greater  degree  of  luxuriant 
development  than  such  as  is  absolutily  necessary  to  keep  up  the  strength  and 
increase  of  the  tree.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  often  cases  in  which  this 
fruit-bearing  condition  cannot  be  brought  about^  because,  as  I  have  before 
observed,  the  growth  is  so  rapid  as  to  cause  the  fndt  to  fall  off  abortive,  and 
when  this  is  observed,  instead  of  adopting  any  severe  mutilation  of  the 
branches,  it  is  better  to  allow  a  more  free  development  of  growth,  and  at  the 
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poper  season  to  lift  the  tree  entirely  and  replant  it  at  once.  I  find  this 
infinitely  preferable  to  cutting  the  roots  entirely  off  at  a  certain  radius  from 
the  stem,  which  is  all  Tery  right  and  proper  in  the  case  of  pyramids,  and  all 
hardier  fruits,  but  is  scarcely  applicable  to  so  tender  a  tree  as  the  Peach,  nor 
is  it  so  likely  to  b^  attended  with  the  desired  success  as  a  careful  lifting  and 
replanting  is  calculated  to  produce.  This  will  conquer  the  moat  obstinate 
constitutions,  and  bring  about  a  more  healthy  growth  of  fruitful  wood,  and  in 
less  time  than  can  be  attained  by  any  severe  mutilation  of  the  roots. 

I  have  now  touched  upon  most  of  the  leading  principles  connected  with 
the  working  and  management  of  the  roots  and  branches,  and  shall  conclude 
my  observations  on  Peach  and  Nectarine  culture  with  a  few  remarks  on  some 
of  the  minor  details,  such  as  watering,  protection,  mildew,  and  insects. 

The  application  of  water  to  the  roots,  more  particularly  during  seasons  of 
drought,  is  an  absolute  necessity,  and  must  be  included  in  any  good  system  of 
management.  The  quantity  necessary  to  be  applied  will  have  to  be  regulated 
by  the  amount  of  rain  during  the  season.  In  times  of  drought  three  thorough 
good  soakings  will  be  sufficient ;  but  when  the  rainfall  is  sufficient  to  keep  the 
ground  in  a  moist  condition  it  will  only  be  necessary  to  take  care  that  the  trees 
have  an  ample  supply  when  the  fruit  commences  to  swell  off  after  stoning.  In 
order  to  ensure  an  equable  distribution  of  the  water,  it  is  best  to  prick  up 
the  surface  lightly,  and  then  draw  the  earth  \p  a  basin-like  form  at  a  certain 
radius  from  the  stem  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  tree,  returning  the  earth 
in  a  dry  state  after  the  water  has  passed  down  to  the  roots ;  a  few  handfob 
of  salt  thrown  in  the  water  will  always  be  beneficial.  It  is  very  important 
that  the  quality  of  the  water  should  be  looked  to,  because  cold  spring  water, 
and  even  in  some  instances  rain  water  from  an  underground  tank,  would  be  of 
too  low  a  temperature,  and  therefore  veiy  injurious.  The  best  is  rain  water 
which  has  been  for  some  time  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  sun,  either  in  an 
open  cistern  or  pond ;  and  if  there  should  be  a  slight  admixture  of  manurial 
matter  draining  into  such  pond  so  much  the  better ;  but  care  must  be  taken 
that  the  latter  do  not  predominate. 

The  question  of  protection  is  a  vexed  one ;  but  the  fact  that  the  Peach 
is  liable  to  strart  into  growth  very  early  and  to  bloom  before  the  danger  o( 
firosts  is  over,  would  seem  to  point  to  the  expediency  of  having  some  effectual 
means  of  shelter,  to  be  applied  under  certain  conditions  of  the  atmosphere. 
When  it  is  free  fr^m  damp  and  drying  winds  prevail  the  blossom  will  bear  a 
very  low  temperature  without  injury ;  but  when  alternations  of  wet  and  drought 
prevail,  accompanied  with  sharp  morning  frosts,  then  a  moveable  protection 
should  be  applied.  I  prefer  curtains  of  stout  canvas,  sufficient  to  keep  off  rain 
as  well  as  afford  shelter  from  frosts.  With  proper  care  and  a  little  mending 
such  curtains  will  lost  for  fifteen  or  twenty  years. 

With  regard  to  mildew,  some  varieties  are  much  more  liable  to  it  than 
others.  The  Royal  George,  for  instance,  will  take  it  sooner  than  any  other 
sort ;  but  all  are  more  or  less  liable  to  it  in  certain  seasons  and  conditions  of 
the  atmosphere.  To  keep  it  under  I  find  the  following  mode  effectual: — l^ 
the  spring,  previous  to  training-out  the  trees,  I  thoroughly  paint  the  wall  over 
with  a  thick  composition,  made  up  of  about  equal  parts  of  clay,  soot,  lime,  and 
fiowers  of  sulphur.  These  should  be  thoroughly  comminuted  and  mixed  to- 
gether in  as  dry  a  state  as  possible,  and  then  water  added  to  bring  the  mixture 
to  the  consistence  of  very  thick  paint.  The  great  error  in  the  use  of  such 
compositions  is  making  them  too  thin,  when  the  real  object  is  to  plaster  up  with 
a  thick  coat  all  the  eggs  or  insects,  so  that  they  may  be  smothered,  as  it  were. 
After  painting  over  the  whole  of  the  wall,  working  the  composition  well  into 
the  crevices  and  nail-holes,  paint  over  all  the  branches,  when  dry  nail  them  to 
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the  wall,  and  jost  before  the  buds  commence  swelling  syringe  the  trees  well 
with  a  solution  of  Gishurst  compound,  2  ozs.  to  the  gallon  of  water.  Under 
this  treatment  mildew  will  not  attack  any  of  the  forward  growth,  but  will 
sometimes  appear  on  the  late  autumn  growth,  which  may  be  kept  rather  severely 
pinched  back,  and  syringing  with  the  compound  frequently  resorted  to.  One 
thing  it  is  important  to  remember :  the  enemy  must  be  attacked  on  its  first 
approaches »  for  if  allowed  to  entrench  itself  the  difficulty  of  dislodging  it  is 
greatly  increased. 

Aphides  and  red  spider  may  be  kept  under  by  frequent  syringings  with 
water  alone,  if  used  as  a  preventive ;  but  if  required  as  a  curative  it  must 
have  the  addition  of  tobacco  or  Gishurst  compound.  In  this,  as  in  all  other 
remedial  measures,  "  Prevention  is  better  than  cure." 

Redleaf,  John  Cox. 

FUCHSIAS. 

I  IMAGINE  I  hear  the  readers  of  the  Flosist  and  Pomolooist  exclaim, 
"What  can  any  one  have  to  say  fresh  upon  this  subject?"  Well,  I  must 
acknowledge  that  to  do  so  is  a  matter  of  no  small  difficulty,  for  if  there  is  one 
class  of  plants  more  than  another  of  which  the  cultivation  has  been  well  ex- 
pounded, it  is  surely  the  Fuchsia.  Within  the  comparatively  few  years  which 
I  have  been  engaged  in  gardening  I  have  seen  immense  strides  made,  not  so 
much  in  the  cultivation  as  in  the  production  of  greatly  improved  varieties. 
Those  who  recollect  Carolina,  Oxoniensis,  Riccartonii,  Dr.  Jephson,  and  the 
few  other  decent  varieties  that  were  once  grown,  and  will  mentally  compare 
them  with  the  best  of  the  kinds  now  in  cultivation,  will  at  once  acknowledge 
this,  although  their  ideas  and  my  own  as  to  what  are  the  best  may  be  very 
different.  I  am  not,  however,  going  to  say  much  about  what  are  the  best 
varieties  of  the  present  day,  simply  because  in  this  matter,  as  in  most  others, 
tastes  differ,  and  what  I  may.  conceive  to  be  the  best  twelve  or  twenty-four 
may  be  immediately  supplemented  by  some  one  else  with  as  many  more  of  a 
totally  different  description.  There  can,  however,  be  no  question  that  there 
are  varieties  enough  to  suit  aU  tastes,  whether  the  preference  be  given  to  small 
blooms  and  many  of  them,  or  larger  blooms  and  few  in  number ;  dark  or 
light,  double  or  single,  reflexed  or  not ;  and  if  none  of  these  will  satisfy  those 
who  are  fastidious,  let  them  describe  to  some  enterprising  cultivator  what  they 
do  want,  and  he  will  soon  produce  a  variety  to  their  liking. 

I  have  just  now  a  lot  of  very  nice  pyramidal  Fuchsias,  averaging  4  feet 
high,  mostly  in  12-sized  pots.  I  am  rather  proud  of  these  plants,  and  as  thej 
are  now  showing  an  abundance  of  bloom,  I  may  well  look  forward,  so  far  as 
the  Fuchsia  is  concerned,  to  being  somewhat  gay  during  the  ensuing  autumn. 
It  may  be^of  interest  to  give  a  list  of  the  sorts  I  have,  although  I  am  by  no  means 
prepared  to  affirm  that  they  are  the  best,  but  such  as  they  are  I  give  them. 
The  kinds  are  La  Favorita,  a  splendid  dark  flower  and  good  pot  plant ;  Percy, 
dark,  double,  one  of  the  best  for  pots ;  Hugh  MoUon,  a  very  large  Guiding 
Star,  with  the  foliage  of  Venus  de  Medici ;  Princess  of  Wales  and  Sensation, 
with  greatly  distended  corollas ;  Ami  Hoste,  flaked,  double ;  Lord  Elcho,  good 
dark  :  SchOler  and  Rose  of  Castile,  two  of  the  freest  light-bloomed  Fuchsias 
in  cultivation ;  Venus  de  Medici,  Guiding  Star,  Her  Majesty,  Maid  of  Kent, 
Silver  Swan,  Annie,  rather  coarse,  and  Fair  Oriana,  these  are  all  lig^blooming 
kinds  and  well  known.  Th^e  are  also  Rifleman  and  Imperial,  dan^  doubles ; 
Marchioness  of  Bath,  white  corolla ;  Senator  and  Prince  Imperial,  single  dark, 
both  splendid  pot  plants ;  Souvenir  de  Chiswick,  Duchess  of  Lancaster,  Merry 
Maid,  and  a  few  others. 
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And  now  as  to  the  cultivation.  I  like  to  put  in  the  cuttings  in  the  autumn, 
and  let  them  stand  in  the  cutting-pots  through  the  winter  ;  the  top  shelf  of  a 
cool  greenhouse  is  the  best  place  for  this.  Starting  them  in  a  little  heat  in 
February  I  shift  them  into  60-6ized  pots,  finding  them  by  that  time  nicely 
rooted,  and  in  these  they  may  remain  for  a  few  weeks  until  they  have  become 
9  or  10  inches  high,  when  they  may  be  stopped.  I  pinch  back  also  any  side 
shoots  that  have  made  two  joints.  "When  they  have  started  aj^ain  they  may  be 
shifted  into  48^8  or  32's,  and  a  neat  stick  placed  to  each.  Early  in  May,  the 
plants  havinj;  had  the  necessary  pinching  carefully  attended  to,  and  being  now 
from  18  to  20  inches  in  height,  may  be  shifted  into  12's,  their  blooming  pots, 
and  be  plunged  in  ashes  or  leaf  soil  in  a  sheltered  situation  out  of  doors,  and 
well  exposed  to  the  sim.  I  happen  to  have  a  large  wooden  frame,  which  I  use 
for  hardening  off  Geraniums  in  spring,  and  having  a  floor  of  ashes ;  I  stood  the 
Fuchsias  upon  it,  giving  them  ample  space,  and  then  filled  up  the  intervals  to 
the  rims  of  the  pots  with  ashes.  Here  they  remained  until  the  end  of  July, 
having  in  the  meantime  been  evenly  staked,  occasionally  turned  round,  and 
repeatedly  stopped  and  pinched  until  they  had  become  neat,  short-jointed, 
pyramidal  plants  just  showing  signs  of  bloom.  It  was  now  time  to  remove 
them  to  their  blooming  quarters — I  ought  to  have  said  to  the  conservatory ; 
but  OS  I  do  not  happen  to  have  one,  I  placed  them  upon  a  slightly-raised  stage 
in  a  broad  recess  on  the  north  fide  of  the  house.  1  find  that  the  plants  seem 
to  revel  in  this  shady  position  and  cool  temperature,  and  for  developing  their 
blooming  qualities  it  seems  to  suit  them  admirably.  Early  in  September, 
when  our  local  exhibition  is  held,  I  shall  exhibit  some  of  the  best  of  them,  and 
I  shall  not  be  afraid  or  ashamed  to  stage  my  plunged,  exposed,  out-of-door- 
grown  plants  against  any  others  which  may  have  had  all  the  assistance  that  glass 
houses  and  tender  care  may  have  bestowed  upon  them. 

For  soil  I  use  about  one  half  of  the  best  loam  I  can  obtain,  and  the  other 
half  leaf  mould  and  rotten  dung,  with  a  small  proportion  of  sand.  For  the 
shift  into  the  blooming  pots  I  place  only  one  large  crock  over  the  hole,  and 
then  a  good  handful  of  horse-droppings.  This  serves  the  double  purpose  of 
drainage  and  food  to  the  roots. 

Mayhush,  A.  D. 

OUR  PEAR  CROPS. 

We  scarcely  remember  having  ever  had  such  a  scanty  crop  as  there  is  here 
this  seasDn.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  trees  all  are  bearing,  comparatively 
speaking,  no  crop.  Is  the  failure  general,  or  only  partial  ?  I  hope  the  latter, 
otherwise  Pears  will  be  remarkably  scarce.  As  far  as  I  have  seen  all  growers 
seem  to  be  served  alike  in  this  district ;  none  can  boast  of  anything  like  a  crop, 
and  what  Pears  there  are  upon  the  trees  seem  to  me  as  though  they  will  be 
much  below  the  average  in  size. 

Wrotham  Park.  John  Edlikgton. 


ON  THE  CULTIVATION  OF  WINTER  CUCUMBERS. 

This  is  a  subject  that  has  been  frequently  discussed,  but  with  the  views 
held  by  different  writers  I  have  no  desire  to  interfere,  my  object  being  to  con- 
fine my  statements  to  what  has  occurred  during  my  own  practice,  and  endeavour 
to  show  tfte  superiority  of  pot  culture  as  compared  with  planting  in  beds  of 
soil.  Were  we  to  reason  theoretically,  we  should  naturally  conclude  that  the 
latter  plan  offers  decided  advantages  over  the  former :  such  is  not  the  case,  and 
experience  proves  it  to  be  so.     But  however  true,  I  have  no  intention  to  invade 
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the  domain  of  theory  and  demand  an  unconditional  surrender  of  general  prin- 
ciples. Practice  and  theory  stand  widely  apart^  and  must  ever  remain  distinct. 
The  former  alone  determines  the  existence  of  a  specific  fact ;  the  latter  offers 
simple  counsel,  hints,  and  suggestions,  which  never  mislead  if  we  are  sufficiently 
awake  to  recognise  its  teaching. 

Leaving,  however,  investigations  of  this  character,  I  would  remark  that 
while  I  continued  to  grow  my  winter  Cucumbers  according  to  the  system  of 
allowing  the  roots  to  ramble  about  at  will,  my  crops  were  constantly  after  the 
middle  of  November  unsatisfactory.  Vitality  began  to  lose  power,  the  fruit 
was  small  and  deformed,  nor  did  matters  begin  to  improve  till  the  end  of 
February.  There  is  little  composure  whilst  smarting  under  defeats  of  this  kind, 
for  independent  of  the  daily  supply  for  salad,  there  is  Monsieur  constantly  tele- 
graphing from  the  kitchen.  French  cooks  as  a  rule  are  not  the  most  accommo- 
datmg,  they  admit  of  no  scarcity,  and  accept  of  no  excuses.  The  above  is  not 
an  exceptional  case.  I  have  never  yet  seen  winter  Cucumbers  produced  freely 
when  treated  upon  the  planting-out  system.  Too  much  liberty  is  positively 
injurious ;  nor  would  I  confine  my  statement  to  the  growth  of  Cucumbers,  I 
would  submit  Melons  at  any  season  to  the  same  amount  of  restriction.  Further, 
I  fear  we  are  guilty  of  giving  the  roots  of  all  our  fruit  trees  too  much  extension, 
whether  cultivated  in  our  hothouses  or  in  the  open  air.  This  evil  is  becoming 
yearly  more  apparent,  and  the  period  is  fast  approaching  when  it  will  be  ad- 
mitted as  a  fact. 

That  hot  water  is,  and  has  long  been  acknowledged  as  the  most  convenient 
and  reliable  means  of  keeping  the  soil  at  a  uniform  temperature  is  a  fact  respect- 
ing which  there  can  be  no  cavil ;  but  the  best  means  of  distributing  the  heat 
in  the  manner  most  agreeable  to  the  roots  is  still  a  matter  of  dispute.  Some 
gardeners  prefer  heated  chambers,  and  these  may  be  found  to  work  advan- 
tageously, yet  after  having  given  this  method  a  trial  for  several  years,  I  dismissed 
it  as  not  altogether  satisfactory.  The  plan  I  now  pursue,  is  to  cover  the  pipes 
from  15  to  18  iochcs  deep  with  large  stones,  arranging  them  so  as  to  form  as 
many  cavities  as  possible,  and  by  this  means  I  can  command  from  two  three- 
inch  pipes  90**  of  heat  if  required.  Brickbats  are  preferable,  as  they  absorb 
and  radiate  the  heat  more  freely. 

The  size  of  the  pots  is  not  very  material ;  those  which  I  use  are  from  15  to 
16  inches  in  diameter,  supported  about  4  inches  above  the  stones,  so  as  to 
give  freedom  for  the  roots  to  pass  through  the  bottom.  The  bed  is  then  filled 
nearly  to  the  rim  of  the  pots  with  half-decayed  leaf  mould,  into  which  the  roots 
gradually  find  their  way.  The  soil  for  potting  is  not  always  of  the  same 
character ;  but  of  whatever  kind,  I  have  it  mixed,  a  year  previously  to  being 
used,  with  a  third  part  of  cow  or  pig  manure.  It  should  be  used  compara- 
tively dry,  pressed  firmly  in  the  pots,  raised  about  4  inches  above  the  surface, 
and  finished  off  in  the  form  of  a  flattened  sphere,  to  prevent  an  accumulation 
of  water,  which  will  produce  gangrene  at  the  collar  of  the  plant. 

Plants  treated  in  the  way  that  I  have  recommended  will  bear  profusely  for 
a  year.  Those  planted  in  the  beginning  of  September  1865  are  now  with  me 
as  vigorous  and  healthy  as  at  any  period,  and  to  all  appearance  would  survive 
another  campaign.  No  account  has  been  kept  as  to  the  amount  of  produce, 
but  the  aggregate  will  number  many  thousands. 

I  do  not  hold  up  pot-culture  as  infallible.  There  are  contingencies  that 
interfere  with  the  best-formed  design  for  managing  the  roots.  Atmospheric 
arrangements  have  likewise  to  be  considered,  such  as  stopping,  ventilation,  the 
proper  amount  of  moisture,  and  the  admission  of  a  due  amount  of  light,  without 
which  there  is  imperfect  elaboration  of  the  nutritive  matter,  and  a  sluggish 
decomposition  of  water. 

K  2 
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As  regards  winter  temperaiare,  a  great  mistake  is  frequently  made  in  keep- 
ing  it  too  high  at  night,  allowing  little  repose,  and  giring  no  compensation  for 
the  expenditure  of  &e  day.  From  67**  to  70**  will,  I  belieTe,  be  found  a  suit- 
able mean,  while  that  of  the  day  may  range  as  high  as  90^,  more  particularly 
if  the  digestiTe  organs  are  strong,  still  to  a  great  extent  this  should  be  goyemed 
by  the  state  of  the  external  atmosphere. 

Of  late  rears  we  haye  been  oTerwhelmed  with  an  endless  variety  of  Cu- 
cumbers, highly  recommended  by  their  patrons  as  unsurpassed  for  winter  work. 
There  are  Rifleman,  Commander-in-Chief,  Volunteer,  Prizetaker,  and  others 
whose  name  is  legion,  many  of  which  I  haye  tried ;  but  among  all  I  find  none 
to  equal  or  even  approach  Siou  House  in  merit,  and  haye  confined  my  prin- 
cipal crops  to  this  variety  for  many  years  past. 

Tortworth  Court.  A.  Cba^kb. 


NOTES  ON  THE  CINERAEIA. 

The  Cineraria  is  the  acknowledged  fayourite  of  every  one,  from  the  humblest 
amateur,  who  plants  a  pair  of  sashes  on  an  old  boxed-bed,  and  calls  it  a  green- 
house, up  to  the  noble  lord,  who  rears  his  magnificent  crystal  temples  conse- 
crated to  Flora,  and  adorns  them  with  the  rare,  the  rich,  and  the  most  beautiful 
of  her  subjects. 

In  every  degree  of  this  diversity  of  position  we  have  an  equal  diversity  of 
quality  and  appearance,  from  the  splendid  plant  of  3  feet  through,  covered  with 
innumerable  and  perfect  blooms,  with  the  broad  massive  leaves  spread  over  the 
pot,  down  to  the  miserably  ragged  apologies  without  a  leaf  to  cover  the  soil, 
struggling  for  an  existence,  with  balls  matted  and  dry,  and  weak  flowers  moving 
with  green  fly. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  latter  are  invariably  found  in  the  humblest 
structures ;  the  reverse  is  the  case :  the  marble  stand  too  often  supports 
them,  plunged  to  their  necks  among  other  plants  which  serve  to  screen  their 
nakedness. 

To  make  a  commencement,  we  will  suppose  the  old  plants  after  blooming 
have  been  cut  over  near  to  their  pots,  and  are  standing  in  a  shaded,  sheltered 
state,  with  their  growths  strong  and  healthy.  Our  hypothesis  correct,  about 
the  beginning  of  August  turn  out  the  old  balls,  and  remove  the  soil  gently 
with  the  fingers  until  the  stock-shoots  are  reached,  carefully  preserving  the  young 
rootlets,  and  with  the  point  of  a  knife  detach  the  strongest  growths ;  retain 
double  the  number  required  of  the  strongest  and  most  succulent,  that  there 
may  be  abundance  to  select  from  when  the  second  potting  takes  place.  The 
stock  properly  named,  prepare  a  mixture  composed  of  leaf  mould,  sand,  and 
loam,  in  equal  parts,  and  sift  it  through  a  fine  riddle.  Plant  singly  in  pots 
3  inches  in  diameter,  give  a  good  soaking  of  water,  then  remove  them  to  a 
cold  frame  behind  the  wall,  plunging  them  to  their  rims  in  coal  ashes  or  rotten 
leaves.  Keep  the  frames  close  for  a  few  days,  and  be  especially  careful  to  shade 
in  sunshine.  If  the  frame  stand  not  sufficiently  in  the  shade,  sprinkle  over- 
head, after  hot  dry  days,  in  the  evenings ;  this  will  keep  up  a  moist  atmosphere} 
which  the  plants  enjoy  during  the  night. 

In  the  course  of  three  weeks  or  a  month,  the  plants  will  have  filled  their  pots 
with  roots,  when  the  proper  soil  comes  next  into  consideration.  Let  this  consist 
of  one  part  sand  and  leaf  mould,  one  ditto  cow-droppings  that  have  lain  in  a 
heap  for  a  year,  and  two  parts  rich  fibry  loam ;  throw  the  whole  together,  and 
chop  well  up,  after  which  pass  through  a  one-inch  riddle,  when  it  will  be  fit 
for  use.  Next  crock  a  sufficient  number  of  pots  6  inches  in  diameter,  and 
place  a  few  of  the  lumps  of  the  compost  over  the  crocks ;  and  make  a  selection 
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of  the  most  robust  plants,  disearding  those  that  are  wexk,  or  have  a  stunted 
appearance,  as  they  are  apt  to  start  into  dower  too  soon,  and  can  only  make 
shabby  plants.  The  plants  intended  for  growing  on  pot  off,  and  do  not  oTcr- 
press  the  soil  in  the  operation ;  give  a  good  watering  overhead  through  a  rose,  and 
return  them  to  the  frame ;  shade  if  the  sun  shines  for  a  day  or  two,  and  raise 
the  lights  behind  sufficiently  to  peimit  of  a  good  circulation  of  air  in  the  frame. 

Dispense  with  shading  as  soon  as  the  plants  have  recovered  from  flagging, 
and  endeavour  to  keep  the  plants  moist  both  at  the  root  and  foliage ;  and  when 
they  are  established  in  their  pots  remove  the  sashes  in  fine  days,  avoiding 
strong  sunshine.  About  the  oeginning  of  October  change  the  frame  to  a 
southern  aspect,  and  let  the  plants  have  the  full  enjoyment  of  the  sun,  ezoept 
in  extreme  cases. 

As  soon  as  the  early  winter  frost  endangers  the  plants  in  the  frame,  make 
provision  for  their  winter  quarters.  Any  house  with  sufficient  artificial  heat 
to  keep  out  frost  will  do,  if  accommodation  near  the  glass  can  be  had,  otherwise 
it  is  useless.  As  this  is  one  of  the  most  essential  points  in  good  cultivation,  a 
shelf  from  18  inches  to  2  feet  from  the  glass  will  produce,  with  attention,  splen- 
did plants  for  specimens. 

Attend  strictly  to  giving  larger  shifts  as  the  plants  progress,  using  the  same 
soil  all  through ;  syringe  overhead  after  strong  sunshine,  turn  regularly,  and 
remove  weeds  continuously,  in  case  of  breaking  the  large  leaves.  Give  air  on 
every  favourable  occasion,  and  give  a  smart  smoking  every  time  green  fly  makes 
its  appearance.  When  the  flower-shoots  make  a  start,  put  the  plants  into  their 
last  shift  of  pots,  and  peg  out  their  lower  shoots. 

Some  pick  out  the  leading  shoots  at  this  stage.  This,  in  my  opinion,  is 
wrong,  as  it  spoils  the  natural  elegance  of  the  plant.  The  Cineraria  naturally 
forms  its  head  of  flower  into  a  half-globe,  of  a  flattened  pyramidal  form,  which, 
with  the  assistance  of  pegging,  is  much  improved,  and  when  the  branches  have 
pushed  out  beyond  the  pots,  a  fevv  light  stakes  crossed  horizontally  over  the 
surface,  and  tied  to  the  rims  of  the  pots,  will  keep  them  in  position  ;  and  the 
higher  tiers  of  shoots  can  be  fixed  in  their  places,  with  threads  of  matting 
attached  to  the  branches  thus  trained  out. 

As  soon  as  the  plants  have  filled  their  last  shift  of  pots  with  roots,  liquid 
manure  waterings  regularly  twice  a- week,  at  the  rate  of  forty  gallons  of  soft 
water  to  1  lb.  guano,  ought  to  be  given  them  up  to  the  time  they  are  breaking 
into  general  flower.  In  conclusion,  attend  regularly  throughout  every  stage  of 
their  growth  to  watering,  syringing  overhead,  airing,  turning  their  pots,  train- 
ing outside  branches  (without  sticks),  except  those  already  referred  to,  and 
keeping  clear  of  green  fly,  to  the  day  they  are  turned  out  of  doors. 

A.  Kebb  ^in  Scottish  Gardener). 


PICBA  NORDMANNIANA. 

PiCEA  N0BDHA.KNIANA  is  second  to  no  Silver  Fir  now  in  cultivation  for 
symmetry  and  beauty.  It  grows  here  with  remarkable  freedom,  making  in 
some  seasons  yearling  shoots  from  2  to  3  feet  and  even  more  in  length,  and 
becoming  densely  clothed  with  branches.  Its  foliage  is,  on  the  upper  side,  of 
a  beautiful  dark  green,  smooth,  and  shining ;  and  on  the  under  sur&ce  of  a 
silvery  hue.  It  has  not,  however,  been  seen  with  us  in  its  greatest  beauty  till 
last  winter,  when  I  was  surprised  and  delighted  to  observe  that  in  the  case  of 
two  large  tall  trees  growing  here,  the  under  side  of  the  foliage  on  the  most 
aged  parts  had  become  of  the  most  beautiful  shining  silvciy  white ;  as  the  wind 
turned  them  up  to  the  sun  this  feature  was  traly  beautiful. 
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The  cone  with  qb  is  of  a  reddish  brown  colour,  and  from  6  to  7  inches  in 
length.  The  trees,  which  for  seTcral  years  only  produced  male  catkins,  have 
also  borne  seed,  which  ripened  here  in  the  last  week  in  September  or  first  week 
in  October.  The  seed  requires  watching,  in  order  to  collect  it  when  ripe,  for 
the  cones  burst  open  quickly  on  a  sunny,  dryin«;  day,  and  very  soon  shed  their 
seeds.  Like  all  the  Pioeas,  the  trees  bring  their  seed  to  perfection  the  same 
season  as  that  in  which  the  cones  are  produced ;  but  it  is  not  so  with  many  of 
the  Pinus  family,  the  growth  and  ripening  of  whose  cones  take  from  two  to 
five  or  six  years,  and  in  many  cases  four  years.  On  this  subject  I  may  hare 
some  remarks  to  offer  on  a  future  occasion,  for  the  information  of  amateurs 
and  those  who  have  not  had  the  opportunities  which  I  have  enjoyed  of  ob- 
serving Conifers  in  this  country. 

Bicton.  Ja3C£s  Babnes. 


THE  BALSAM. 

It  is  nearly  three  himdred  years  since  the  common  garden  Balsam  (Im- 
paticns  hortensis),  was  introduced  to  England  from  the  East  Indies,  or  from 
Cochin-China.  From  it  have  come  the  beautiful  varieties  that  recently  made 
the  name  of  Smith  so  famous,  and  which  arc  also  so  much  cultivated  by 
many  growers  in  every  part  of  the  country.  They  are  very  largely  grown, 
though  so  seldom  seen  at  the  London  exhibitions.  At  the  summer  shows  held 
in  the  provinces  they  generally  put  in  an  appearance,  but  are  rarely  produced 
as  they  ought  to  be — ^as  dwarf,  compact,  and  yet  bushy  plants,  thickly  hung 
with  flowers,  and  these  of  a  large  size  and  very  double.  Too  often  there  is  a 
large  redimdancy  of  foliage,  and  that  in  many  cases  much  drawn,  and,  con- 
sequently, the  flowers  are  immature  and  unsatisfactory.  Very  recently,  I  saw 
at  a  large  pro>*incial  flower  show  some  Balsams  grown  in  this  wise— out  of 
four  collections  of  six  plants  each,  there  were  scarcely  two  plants  that  could 
be  termed  creditable  specimens  of  culture. 

There  is  considerable  difficulty  in  getting  a  thoroughly  good  strain  of 
Balsam  seed — the  seed  saved  in  England  does  not  meet  the  demand,  and 
recourse  is  had  to  the  Continent  to  procure  a  supply.  It  is  but  rarely  that 
first-class  continental  seed  can  be  obtained,  and  even  in  cases  where  seed  from 
the  finest  strain  of  English -grown  plants  has  been  sent  to  the  Continent  to  be 
grown  from,  it  invariably  degenerates,  probably  owing  to  unskilful  culture. 
Growers  of  this  favourite  annual,  so  worthy  of  cultivation,  should  endeavour 
to  secure  a  good  strain  of  seed,  and  save  some  from  the  very  best  flowers  only 
when  they  have  them  in  first-rate  condition.  Balsam  seed  will  preserve  its 
germinating  power  for  several  years — in  fact,  seed  five  and  six  years  old  has 
been  found  to  produce  better  plants  and  more  double  flowers  than  newer 
seeds,  while  some  of  the  best  growers  of  the  Balsam  always  keep  their  seeds 
two  or  three  seasons  before  sowing  it. 

Next  in  importance  to  the  necessity  for  a  good  strain  of  seed  is  that  of 
good  cultivation.  From  the  same  packet  of  seed  have  been  raised  plants  that 
produced  very  different  results — in  the  one  case  fit  for  the  exhibition-table,  in 
the  other  for  the  dunghill.  The  two  results  have  been  well  described  by  a 
very  successful  cultivator : — "  Very  fine  plants  with  stout,  sturdy,  tree-like 
stems,  covered  with  fine,  large,  Camellia-like  flowers,  interspersed  mth  fine, 
dark  green,  shining  foliage,  biing  the  produce  of  one  cultivator;  while,  on 
the  other  hand  (from  the  same  packet  of  seed),  the  plants  were  slender  and 
thin,  with  Semi-double  blooms,  altogether  presenting  a  very  meagre  appearance. 
Now,  it  is  very  hard  to  convince  some  peof)le  that  all  this  difference  is  purely 
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tlie  result  of  cultivation.  Instead  of  searching  for  the  cause  at  home,  they 
immediately  blame  their  imfortunate  seedsman."  This  has  been  well  put,  for 
it  is  a  fact  that  seedsmen  ore  often  made  the  scapegoat  for  the  offences  of 
unskilM  and  careless  gardeners,  and  it  is  unjust  that  a  good  reputation  should 
be  so  slightly  valued  by  them. 

A  very  famous  cultivator  of  the  Balsam,  though  one  scarcely  heard  of 
beyond  the  circle  of  his  own  locality,  adopts  the  following  as  his  method  of 
cultivation,  and  his  results  are  such  as  to  justify  the  rules  observed.  He  says, 
"  Fifteen  or  sixteen  weeks  before  I  require  the  plants  in  bloom,  I  fill  with 
soil  to  within  half  an  inch  of  the  tops  as  many  small  pots  as  I  require  plants, 
I  press  with  my  fingers  two  good  seeds  into  each  pot  a  little  apart,  and  place 
them  in  a  hotbed  within  a  few  inches  of  the  glass  ;  when  they  have  come  up 
and  have  stems  above  the  tops  of  the  pots  I  draw  the  weakest  plant  out  and 
fill  up  to  the  top  of  the  pot  with  fine  soil  around  the  stem  of  the  young  plant, 
which  will  soon  root  into  the  soil.  As  the  plants  advance  in  growth,  1  give 
them  a  shift  into  pots  a  little  larger,  keeping  the  ball  of  the  plants  well 
down,  so  as  to  cover  a  part  of  the  stem ;  this  will  enable  the  plant  to  make 
new  roots,  by  which  it  will  receive  great  benefit.  Keep  the  plants  while 
growing  in  a  humid  warm  atmosphei-e ;  nothing  suits  them  better  than  a 
manure  hotbed,  giving  them  room,  and  tilting  the  frame  as  the  plants  reach 
the  glass." 

These  are  the  simple  principles  by  which  the  most  important  advance  is 
made,  and  by  the  time  this  point  is  gained  the  plants  will  soon  be  ready  to 
shift  into  their  blooming-pots.  This  being  dene,  great  care  mast  be  taken  of 
the  lateral  shoots  so  as  to  iubure  symmetrical  growth.  It  is  usual  to  tie  a  piece 
of  string  or  matting  round  the  pot  just  beneath  the  rim,  to  which  the  lower 
shoots  are  tied;  but  the  tying  process  should  be  done  very  carefully,  and  the 
shoots  brought  down  to  their  place  by  degrees.  The  tying  material  should  be 
very  soft,  as  the  stems  ore  very  tender  and  are  soon  injured. 

Pots  about  8  or  9  inches  in  diameter  do  'iVell  for  blooming  the  plants  in, 
and  the  compost  should  be  good  loam  and  an  old  spent  Mushroom-bed  in  about 
equal  proportions,  or  a  third  of  decayed  turf,  a  third  of  well- rotted  manure, 
and  the  remainder  leaf  mould  and  sand.  When  the  pots  become  well  filled 
with  roots  manure  water  should  be  applied  twice  or  thrice  a- week,  but  it 
should  be  carefully  diluted.  Sheep-droppings  are  strongly  recommended  for 
this  purpose,  and  they  are  easily  procurable.  A  gentle  syringing  with  soft 
water,  daily  performed,  is  very  beneficial  to  the  plants.  Plenty  of  room  and  air 
should  be  given  in  hot  weather,  and  the  plants  should  on  no  account  be  suffered 
to  flag  for  want  of  water.  This  can  bo  freely  administered  in  dry  weather, 
and  light  and  sunshine  are  equally  indispensable. 

Careful  tying-out  should  not  be  confined  to  the  plants  intended  for  exhi- 
bition. Gardeners  will  often  bestow  great  pains  on  these,  while  those  intended 
for  decorating  the  conservatory  are  left  slovenly  and  uncared  for.  Not  long 
since  I  walked  through  two  private  gardens  to  look  at  the  Balsams.  In  the 
one  case  the  plants  were  the  most  striking  thing  in  the  conservatoiy.  Well- 
grown,  well-bloomed,  and  carefully  tied-out,  they  were  made  the  most  of,  and 
did  great  credit  to  the  gardener.  In  the  other  group  there  were  present  good 
culture  and  good  quality,  but  no  tasteful  e}'e  or  artistic  hand  had  made  the 
very  most  of  the  plants,  and  they  looked  worse  than  they  really  were.  Why 
should  not  the  conservatory  be  an  exhibition  also?  Surely  the  credit  to  be 
obtained  there  is  as  useful  at  least  to  the  gardener  as  the  many  prizes  obtained 
elsewhere. 

Balsams  have  been  divided  int»  two  classes — the  Camellia-flowered,  and 
the  Kose-flowered.     The  latter  were  supposed  to  have  their  petals  more  cupped 
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than  the  latter.    A  good  strain  will  ako  contain  flowen  of  both  these  divisioifeB, 
BO  there  is  no  certainty  in  keeping  them  distinct. 

In  order  to  preserve  a  saccessson  of  blooming  plants,  some  can  be  retarded 
bj  delaying  giving  them  larger  pots,  but  they  should  be  well  supplied  whit 
water,  and  some  manure  water  ought  to  be  administered  also.  Mr.  Geor^ 
Dawson  once  recommended,  that  the  plants  to  be  retarded  should  be  kept  near 
the  glass,  that  a  free  circulation  of  air  should  be  permitted,  and  that  wben  any 
flower-buds  offered,  as  soon  as  their  footstalks  were  a  quarter  of  an  inch  long, 
they  shoidd  be  rubbed  off  with  the  finger,  and  that  this  operation  should  be 
repeated  even  a  dozen  times  if  required.  Thus,  in  Mr.  Dawson's  experience, 
from  one  sowing  there  could  be  kept  up  a  good  succession  of  Balsams  in  flower 
from  the  middle  of  May  to  the  end  of  November. 

Quo. 

A  FEW  OBSERVATIONS  CONCERNING  VEGETABLES. 

Having  been  kindly  invited  by  '*  E.  W.  "  in  last  month's  Floeist  aitd 
PovoLooiST  to  give  my  experience  with  some  of  the  new  vegetables  that 
yearly  swell  the  fat  catalogues  of  our  leading  seedsmen,  and  as  I  generally  pro- 
cure all  new  sorts  of  Lettuces,  Cauliflowers,  Broccolis,  Cabbages,  and  Peas, 
as  soon  as  they  come  out,  I  gladly  beg  to  inform  ''  £.  W.  "  what  kinds  I  have 
tried  and  found  the  best.  Ivery's  Nonsuch  Lettuce  I  have  grown  for  the  last 
two  years,  and  And  it  an  excellent  variety  for  summer  use.  The  Holme  Paric 
Cos  Lettuce  I  have  not  grown  yet.  For  sowing  now  (Aujfust)  for  standing  the 
winter,  the  Bath  Cos,  Hammersmith  Hardy  Green,  and  Tom  Thumb  Cabbage 
Lettuce,  I  consider  the  best. 

Cauliflowers  with  me  this  summer  have  done  veiy  badly,  the  best  being  the 
true  Walcheren  from  early  spring  sowings.  All  the  autumn-sown  under  hand- 
lights  and  in  the  open  ground  came  generally  with  sti-angely-shaped  heads  and 
small,  and  I  hear  of  many  of  my  neighbours  complaining  in  the  same  way. 
My  list  ol  varieties  comprised  Asiatic,  London,  Lenormand's,  Early  Paris,  Er- 
furt, MitchelFs  Hardy,  and  Squibb's  Dwarf.  Of  these  I  consider  the  Asiatic 
and  London  the  best  of  the  tall-growing  varieties,  and  Squibb's,  if  true,  the 
best^of  the  dwarfs ;  but  there  is  none  better  than  the  Walcheren,  if  true,  for 
summer  and  autumn  use. 

As  to  Broccolis,  their  name  is  legion,  and  a  great  many  might  be  discarded 
from  the  catalogues  and  never  missed.  The  early  varieties  I  have  selected  and 
find  the  best  for  succession  and  good  qualities  are  the  following: — ^Grange^s 
Early  Cape,  Snow's  True  Winter  White,  Early  Penzance,  Dilcock's  Bride,  and 
Osborn's  Eai-ly  White.  This  last  variety  is  very  distinct,  and  does  not  stand 
severe  winters  in  the  midland  counties,  having  a  deal  of  the  Cauliflower  breed 
in  it.  For  April,  May,  and  June  I  have  found  the  following  keep  up  a  good 
succession  : — Knight's  Protecting,  Dalmeny  Late ;  and  for  the  very  latest,  the 
Richmond  and  Carter's  Champion.     Cattell's  Eclipse  I  am  trying  this  year. 

On  the  vexed  question  of  early  Peas  some  strong  opinions  have. lately  been 
expressed,  that  we  have  been  buying  old  sorts  for  new,  and  at  high  prices.  I 
am  certain  of  one  thing,  that  as  to  the  earliness  of  Peas  much  depends  upon 
the  season,  and  that  an  old  variety,  called  the  Early  Kent  (or  Nimble  Tailor), 
could  be  got  as  early  in  May  in  the  open  air  as  the  First  Crops  and  Rbgleaders 
of  the  present  day.  Having  a  glass-covered  wall,  800  feet  long,  I  this  spring 
had  all  these  new  early  Peas  grown  in  pots,  and  found  that  although  the  first 
crop  on  Ringleader  was  about  a  week  earlier  than  Sangster's  No.  1  and  Car- 
penter's Express,  the  size  of  the  pods  \fas  so  small,  only  two  or  three  Peas 
being  in  them,  that  I  shall  give  up  growing  these  early  Peas  in  pots  for  the 
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future.  First  Crop  in  the  open  air  is  likewise  very  short  in  the  pods,  and 
ripens  all  at  once ;  but  Sangster's  No.  1,  although  a  little  later,  is  a  better 
podder  and  bearer. 

The  Peas  this  year  which  I  have  found  worth  forcing  are  Beck's  Tom. 
Thumb  and  Turner's  Little  Gem.  These  varieties  can  be  grown  in  pots  in 
frames  or  low  houses  near  the  glass,  and  will  produce  pods  worth  looking  at, 
and  are  of  excellent  flavour  when  forced  early.  Another  early  wrinkled  Mar- 
row, called  Advancer,  also  forces  well ;  it  is  dwarf,  and  makes  a  good  succes- 
sion to  the  others.  In  the  open  air  this  variety  can  be  had  ready  for  gathering 
only  a  week  or  ten  days  later  than  these  small  early  kinds,  and  there  is  no 
comparison  as  to  its  flavour  and  productiveness. 

In  a  large  establishment  where  Peas  are  required  from  the  middle  of  May 
till  frost  cuts  them  down,  I  have  succeeded  best  with  the  following  list : — For 
the  earliest :  Ringleader,  or  First  Crop,  and  Sangster's  No.  1 ;  early  Marrows  : 
Advancer,  Prince  of  Wales,  Long-podded  Tom  Thumb,  and  Laxton's  Prolific, 
an  excellent  large-podded  new  kind.  For  late  and  successional  purposes: 
Veitch's  Perfection,  Premier,  Kiug  of  the  Marrows ;  and  for  the  very  latest. 
Knight's  Dwarf  Marrow  and  Hairs'  Mammoth  I  find  are  the  best  sorts.  With 
the  above  varieties  I  believe  the  best  and  surest  succession  of  Peas  might  be 
kept  up  that  it  is  possible  to  select  from  the  present  over-grown  lists  of  seeds- 
men. As  some  prefer  the  flavour  of  the  old  Blue  Prussian  varieties,  Bedman's 
Imperial  and  Batt's  Wonder  will  be  found  good  sorts. 

Welheck,  William  Tilleet. 


BROWALLIA  ELATA. 

*'  A.  D.'s"  note  on  Trachellum  caeruleum  was  a  well-timed  recognition  of  a 
charming  old  plant,  "  somewhat  neglected,"  as  he  truly  says.  Any  one  who 
has  this  season  seen  it  produced  at  the  meeting  of  the  Committees  at  South 
Kensington,  from  the  gardens  of  the  Roral  Horticultural  Society,  will  be  ready 
to  endorse  most  heartily  all  that  *'  A.  D,"  says  respecting  its  value  and  attrac* 
tiveness.  The  name  of  another  old  favourite  which  time  has  used  badly  heads 
this  paper.  Browallia  elata  is  an  old  Peruvian  annual,  so  old  as  to  have 
reached  nearly  the  age  of  a  century,  and  yet  it  deserves  that  care  and  attention 
bestowed  on  many  new  favourites  not  possessing  one-half  its  charms.  I  have 
within  the  last  few  days  seen  it  in  flower  at  the  nursery  of  Mr.  William  Dean, 
Shipley,  Yorkshire,  and  the  pretty  cerulean  blue  flowers  were  strikingly  gay 
and  attractive.  In  a  cool  house  several  plants  of  it  were  in  flower  that  had 
been  raised  from  seed  early  in  the  spring.  The  seed  was  sown  in  March  in  a 
mild  heat,  and  the  plants  U&d  been  pushed  on  in  a  stove-house,  but  pinched 
back  to  make  them  bushy.  It  should  have  a  place  in  a  greenhouse  at  this 
season  of  the  year,  where  it  would  be  a  fitting  companion  for  the  Balsam, 
Cockscomb,  &c.,  now  so  useful  for  decorative  purposes. 

E.W. 


NOTES  AT  THE  FLORAL  AND  FRUIT  COMMITTEES. 

AugtMt  7th. — A  very  pretty  group  of  cut  spikes  of  Gladioli  was  shown  by 
Messrs.  J.  Yeitch  &  Sons.  Among  them  were  fine  examples  of  Brenchleyensis 
but  wanting  that  peculiar  vermilion  hue  of  colour  that  Messi-s.  Youell  &  Co. 
always  impart  to  their  flowers  of  that  variety.  Whether  it  is  owing  to  some 
peculiarity  of  soil,  &c.,  at  Yarmouth,  or  whatever  else  may  tend  to  produce  it, 
there  are  always  in  the  spikes  of  Brenchleyensis  that  Messrs.  Youell  occasion- 
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ally  produce  a  depth  and  vivid ness  of  colour  clearly  noticeable.  Other  Tarieties 
from  Messrs.  Veitch  were  John  Waterer,  pale  rosy  cerise,  with  carmine  stripes 
and  white  throat,  pencilled  with  crimson-purple ;  Milton,  pale  pink  streaked 
with  purple  and  carmine,  a  yery  fine  variety  ;  Calendulaceus ;  Ninon  de  PEnelos, 
very  fine;  Lord  Byron,  intense  bright  crimson,  with  white  throat,  flowers 
large,  but  wanting  form;  La  Qui ntinie,  rosy  salmon  and  carmine,  the  throat 
pencilled  with  reddish  purple,  a  good  showy  flower ;  Princess  of  Wales  and 
Shakespeare,  both  large  light  flowers,  but  too  much  feathered  on  the  spike ; 
John  Bull,  white  or  very  pale  blush,  with  lemon  throat  pencilled  with  crimson, 
larg3  and  very  fine;  and  Mowbray  Morris,  bright  crimson,  pencilled  with 
rosy  purple  on  the  lower  segments,  a  small  flower,  but  very  striking  in 
colour. 

Mr.  W.  Chatcr,  of  Saflron  Walden,  had  some  spikes  of  seedling  Hollyhocks, 
to  two  of  which — viz.,  speciosa,  salmon  buff  suffused  with  crimson,  very 
close,  full,  and  fine  flowers  ;  and  Frederick  Chater,  a  kind  of  sulphur-buff 
colour,  flowers  close  and  full,  first-dass  certificates  were  given.  A  second- 
class  certificate  was  awarded  to  Edward  Speed,  a  very  novel  variety,  a  kind  of 
pale  purplish  fiprcj  in  colour ;  the  flowers  were  close  and  good.  Other  varieties 
were  Attraction,  rosy  pink ;  Glory,  pale  crimson,  large  flowers,  but  somewhat 
loose ;  Nonpareil,  maroon  crimson,  a  good  close  flower  ;  Alba  superba,  white ; 
and  Lord  Palmerston,  pale  rose.  The  point  of  interest  of  the  meeting  was 
centered  in  the  ma<;nificent  variety  of  Lilium  auratum,  called  splendidi,  ex- 
hibited by  Messrs.  Cutbush  &  Son,  of  High  gate,  which  is  the  best  marked 
yariety  yet  seen.  The  flower  (for  it  had  but  one),  was  of  large  size,  of  good 
form,  and  instead  of  the  usual  orange-coloured  band  on  each  petal,  it  had  one 
of  a  dullish  crimson.  It  was  produced  by  one  of  a  few  bulbs  that  remained 
unsold  in  the  spring  in  consequence  of  their  small  size,  and  fortunate  was  it 
for  Messrs.  Cutbush  that  it  remained  unsold.  The  variety  was  awarded  a 
first-class  certificate. 

From  Jlr.  Turner,  of  Slough,  came  four  seedling  Pelargoniums  of  the 
Koscgay  section — viz.,  Duchess  of  Sutherland,  pui-plish  rose,  dashed  with 
orange  scarlet,  a  fine  shade  of  colour,  very  free  blooming.  A  first-class  certi- 
ficate was  awarded  to  this  flower  at  a  previous  meeting.  The  others  were  Lady 
Constance  Grosvenor,  having  large  trusses  of  bright,  deep  orange  scarlet  flowers, 
awarded  a  first-class  certificate ;  International,  a  great  improvement  both  in 
the  substance  and  colour  of  the  flowers  on  PauUs  Black  Dwarf,  the  habit  being 
the  same,  the  colour  of  the  former  rich  crimson  scarlet;  and  Countess  of  Sefton, 
a  good  shade  of  rosy  scarlet.  Messrs.  E.  G.  Henderson  k  Son  also  sent  a 
quantity  of  variegated.  Nosegay,  and  Zonale  Pelargoniums,  to  one  of  which, 
Christine  Nosegay,  a  first-class  certificate  was  awarded.  A  special  certificate 
was  also  awarded  to  them  for  their  collection  of  plants.  Among  a  group  of 
things  from  Messrs.  Carter  k  Co.  were  capital  plants  of  the  variegated  Maize, 
which  are  said  to  come  best  when  sown  in  the  open  air,  and  two  Lobelias — 
viz.,  Attraction,  a  variety  very  like  Paxtoni,  and  Beauty  of  Ravensboume,  very 
dwarf  and  compact  in  habit,  with  plenty  of  small  lilac  flowers,  having  white 
centres ;  to  this  a  second-class  certificate  was  awarded.  To  Mr.  A.  Hender- 
son, of  Thornton  Heath,  Croydon,  a  first-class  certificate  was  awarded  for  a 
strong  branch  of  the  climbing  Rose  Devoniensis,  with  a  large  terminal  cluster 
of  flowers. 

There  vere  also  plenty  of  new  plants.  Orchids,  Sec,  to  several  of  which 
certificates  were  awarded. 

Fruit  was  represented  by  a  very  fine  Enville  Pine  Apple,  weighing  7f  lbs., 
from  Mr.  Carmichael,  of  Sandringham,  which  was  sent  to  Marlborough  House. 
From  Mr.  Keynes,  of  Salisbury,  came  some  Grapes,  and  Grapes  were  sent 
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from  other  sources  also.  There  were  besides  Gooseberries,  Apples,  Potatoes, 
and  some  very  large  pods  of  the  Rat-tailed  Iladish  from  Mr.  W.  Melville,  of 
Dalmeny  Park.  P   -q 


THE  CORREA. 

The  Correa  is  an  old  and  was  formerly  a  favourite  greenhouse  plant.  C.  alba 
has  a  small  white  but  rather  mean  £ower ;  C.  pulchcUa  has  a  larger  brilliant 
orange  scarlet ;  C.  virens  a  pale  green,  and  C.  spcciosa  a  crimson  flower  with 
green  tips.  These  have  been  for  many  years  as  common  as  any  gp-eenhouse 
plants  in  cultivation,  and  no  particular  progress  was  made  beyond  producing 
them,  as  usual  in  neglected  greenhouses,  very  large  and  very  ugly  ;  indeed  of 
late  years  Correa  alba  has  been  regarded  only  as  a  stock  to  work  better  sorts 
on.  C.  rufa,  with  its  rusty  leaves  and  pale  green  flowers,  was  next  introduced ; 
and  last,  C.  cardinalis,  a  bright  red  and  green,  the  handsomest  of  them  all,  but 
unfortunately  apt  to  be  rather  bare  of  leaves. 

Mr.  Milner,  of  Clapham,  was  the  first  in  this  country  who  successfully 
crossed  the  several  species  of  Correa,  and  those  who  remember  the  noble  speci- 
men of  Correa  Milneri  in  1838  or  1839  will  be  able  to  appreciate  the  greatest 
improvement  of  any  that  has  been  the  result  of  crossing  in  this  country. 
Correa  Milneri  was  one  of  a  hundred  seedlings  which  among  them  possessed 
all  the  best  features  of  tho  best  old  sorts.  C.  Milneri  was  a  crimson  scarlet  or 
a  scarlet  crimson  of  rich  texture,  with  flowers  above  the  average  size.  It  was, 
however,  so  experimentalised  on  that  it  was  soon  lost  altogether.  In  the  mean- 
time a  lot  of  the  other  seedlings  got  distributed,  such  as  C.  Lindleyana,  C.  Caven- 
dishii,  C.  longiflora,  C.  grandiflora,  C.  rosea,  C.  bicolor — not  the  bicolor  that  was 
dirty  red  and  dirty  white,  but  the  bicolor  that  was  conspicuous  for  the  brilliance 
of  its  crimson,  the  cleanness  of  its  green  tips,  and  the  elegance  of  its  habit.  The 
plant  became  deservedly  popular,  and  considering  there  is  not  a  single  green- 
house plant  so  truly  beautiful  from  November  till  March,  the  most  dreary  time 
of  the  year,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  it  does  not  more  generally  work  its  way 
into  modem  collections.  I  attribute  this  to  a  fact  which  cannot  be  gainsaid. 
The  great  bulk  of  plant -growers  order  their  stocks  from  those  specimens  which 
figure  at  the  exhibitions,  consequently  winter  beauties  are  generally  neglected, 
and  conservatories  comparatively  bare  of  bloom ;  nobody  thinks  of  what  they 
do  not  see,  and  gardeners  find  quite  a  distinct  business  in  providing  lor  shows. 
Mr.  Milner  continued  to  raise  seedlings,  and  as  ho  left  the  neighbourhood  of 
London  to  begin  farming,  where  flowers  would  not  be  appreciated,  the  whole 
of  the  remainder  went  into  the  hands  of  the  late  Mr.  Gaines,  of  Battersea, 
who  named  and  sent  out  several,  but  tho  buyers  of  such  plants  were  few. 

No  conservatory  ought  to  be  without  a  dozen  of  the  most  striking  varieties, 
for  they  are  one  mass  of  bloom  during  hvc  or  six  of  the  barest  months  in  the 
whole  year ;  they  are  free  growers,  abundant  bloomers,  by  no  means  tender 
enough  to  be  hurt  by  a  slight  frost,  want  but  little  attention,  are  better  without 
fire  heat  than  with  it,  and  well  repay  us  for  the  room,  attention,  and  labour 
they  require.  Again,  having  taken  to  sport,  tliere  is  no  saying  to  what  end 
the  improvements  migixt  be  carried.  Those  who  desire  to  raise  seedlings 
should  procure,  in  the  first  instance,  half  a  dozen  or  a  dozen  of  the  best  and 
most  conspicuows  sorts.  Let  them  be  grown  in  an  ordinary  greenhouse,  close 
together,  from  November  until  they  are  completely  out  of  flower.  There  will 
be  found  on  some  of  them  a  pod  or  two  of  seed ;  take  off  the  pocis,  dry  them 
in  the  shade,  and  before  they  have  been  dry  a  week,  sow  them  in  pots. 

The  soil  adapted  for  seedlings  would  be  good  for  the  largest  plants,  except 
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that  there  is  a  watchfulnese  observed  towards  small  things  which  is  rarely 
carried  through  to  larger  ones.  The  Oorrea  being  naturally  a  well-formed 
shrubby  plant  wants  very  little  care  as  to  exciting  composts ;  one-third  loam, 
from  the  top  2  inches  of  a  pasture,  laid  together  and  rotted  with  all  the  turf 
in  it,  and  two- thirds  good  turfy  peat,  such  as  is  adapted  for  Heaths — ^that  full 
of  partly-decomposed  fibre,  which  keeps  the  texture  light  and  porous ;  these, 
well  mixed  together  by  repeatedly  stirring  them  and  rubbing  them  through 
the  half-inch  meshes  of  a  wire  sieve,  wiU  be  the  best  soil  that  can  be  used. 
Let  a  quantity  of  this  be  placed  in  a  good-sized  pot,  the  top  made  very  level, 
and  as  solid  as  it  will  become  by  striking  the  bottom  down  upon  the  potting 
table ;  the  seed  may  be  sown  as  thinly  as  possible  and  evenly  over  the  sur&oe, 
a  little  of  the  soil  put  in  a  fine  wire  sieve,  and  as  much  small  stuff  sifted  oyer 
the  seed  as  will  cover  it  and  no  more.  Place  the  pot  in  the  greenhouse,  and 
although  it  ought  not  to  be  wet,  take  especial  care  that  it  never  becomes 
thoroughly  dry.  Seed-pans  neglected  a  few  hours  at  the  critical  moment  when 
germination  has  begun,  are  sure  to  suffer  ;  the  drought  would  kill  the  seed, 
but  in  large  pots  the  earth  is  a  long  time  before  it  gets  too  dry,  because  of  the 
greater  body.  In  wetting  the  seed,  do  not  fall  into  the  common  error  of  water- 
ing the  top  half-inch  of  soil,  under  the  notion  that  a  little  is  sufficient  for  little 
subjects.  You  must  water  so  gently  that  you  must  not  disturb  a  grain  of  sand, 
for  if  you  do  you  disturb  the  seed  also.  The  best  way  to  water  all  light  seeds 
lightly  covered  is  to  dip  a  common  clothes-brush  into  a  pail  of  water,  hold  the 
hairs  upwards,  and  draw  your  hand  along  the  hairs  with  a  gentle  pressure 
towards  you.  The  water  flies  off  in  such  small  particles  as  wilW  disturb 
nothing,  and  yet  in  such  quantities  as  will  soon  wet  the  seed.  If  the  seed  is 
not  allowed  to  dry  after  it  is  sown,  in  due  time  every  seed  germinates.  By  the 
time  the  young  seedlings  have  made  good  leaves  they  must  be  pricked  out, 
and  the  most  effective  way  is  in  60.sized  pots,  all  round  close  to  the  edge  of 
the  pot  and  an  inch  apart.  Fill  these  pots  with  the  same  sort  of  soil,  knock 
the  pots  against  the  table  to  let  the  earth  settle  down  a  little,  and  with  a  piece 
of  wood,  cut  fiat,  and  a  little  pointed,  like  a  knife,  lift  up  the  soil  in  the  seed- 
ling pot,  so  as  to  release  a  few  at  a  time  without  disturbing  the  roots.  With 
the  same  instrument  make  small  holes  close  to  the  side  of  the  pot  which  the 
roots  may  touch,  and  close  the  soil  upon  them.  The  pots  should  then  be  put 
close  together  in  the  shady  part  of  the  house,  and  a  haud-glass  over  them ;  the 
drainage  of  these  small  pots  may  be  a  lump  of  the  peat,  such  as  does  not  go 
through  the  sieve,  or  an  inch  thickness  of  moss,  or  a  fiattish  piece  of  crock  to 
go  over  the  hole,  and  small  pieces  to  fill  up  level  round  it.  The  watering  of 
these  newly-planted  seedlings  must  be  as  carefully  done  as  in  the  earlier  stages. 
The  plants  while  young  will  require  continued  shading,  and  it  will  not  do  imtU 
they  are  fairly  established  in  their  first  pots,  a  single  plant  in  a  pot,  to  treat 
them  as  established  plants.  Although  a  sunny  hour  within  its  influence  would 
bake  the  sides  of  the  pot  and  bum  up  the  roots,  yet  the  warmth  of  the  pot, 
the  facility  with  which  air  can  get  down  to  the  roots,  and  the  moisture  which, 
the  pot  absorbs,  and  in  turn  supplies,  are  all  favourable  to  the  advancement  of 
the  young  plant  when  kept  from  the  full  influence  of  the  sun. 

By  the  time  the  plants  have  made  good  growth  and  full  roots  they  will  be 
ready  to  take  their  places  in  the  middle  of  the  same  sized  pots  which  have  hitherto 
accommodated  half  a  dozen  round  the  edges,  and  with  drainage  as  before.  In 
potting,  carefully  divide  the  ball  into  as  many  pieces  as  there  are  plants,  and  with- 
out  disturbing  each  plant,  place  the  root  and  soil  together  in  the  centre  of  the 
pot,  fill  up  all  round  by  poking  down  the  compost  with  the  fingers,  but  not  too 
tight,  adjust  the  plant  so  that  it  is  no  deeper  in  the  soil  than  it  was,  water 
carefhlly  without  disturbing,  and  let  them   be  placed  under  hand-glasses 
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^  i  in  the  greenhouse),  for  three  or  four  days.  They  may  then  be  released 

om  the  hand-glasses  first ;  next,  placed  on  the  shelves,  where  they  can  be 
shaded  an  hour  or  two  through  the  hottest  sun  ;  and  lastly,  as  they  get  better 
established,  put  upon  any  of  the  shelves  near  the  glass,  where  they  cannot  be 
overlooked  as  to  watering,  or  be  otherwise  neglected,  and  they  will  be  done 
with,  except  for  the  ordinary  attention  that  belongs  to  all  plants,  until  their  roots 
reach  the  edge  or  sides  of  the  pot,  and  begin  to  get  matted  and  cross  each 
other  all  over  the  surface  next  the  pot. 

The  plants  will  show  whether  they  have  made  their  first  growth  fairly  and 
want  a  rest  by  one  thing,  which  is  unerring  in  all  plants :  while  they  are 
growing  and  want  no  rest  the  top  leaves  of  each  shoot  are  smaller,  and  the 
centre  leaves  smallest,  but  when  these  end  leaves  have  grown  nearly  the  colour 
and  size  of  the  others,  and  there  are  no  young  leaves  opening,  or  rather  the 
youngest  have  grown  nearly  to  their  size  without  others  coming,  the  plant  will 
be  better  for  rest — that  is,  it  may  be  placed  in  the  coolest  part  of  the  green- 
house, have  no  more  water  than  is  just  enough  to  preserve  it  from  drying,  and 
merely  be  watched  until  there  is  a  movement  in  the  fresh  growth  ;  then  shift 
them  all  into  pots  a  size  larger,  say  from  small  60's,  which  may  be  called 
2^  inches  across,  to  large  60's,  which  arc  3J  inches  across,  or  even  to  48-sized 
pots,  which  are  4^  inches.  But  although  large  shifts,  as  they  are  called,  which 
means  a  jump  over  one  or  two  intermediate  sizes,  saves  trouble,  they  are  not 
beneficial  to  the  plants,  and  it  is  preferable  to  move  them  only  one  size  at  a 
time.  Let  the  draining  of  these  second-sized  pots  consist  of  crocks  an  inch 
in  depth.  Water  them  all  as  fast  as  they  are  changed  from  one  pot  to  the 
other,  and  place  them  in  the  shade  till  the  next  day,  when  they  may  take  their 
places  on  the  shelves  or  out  of  doors,  according  to  the  season,  as  the  case  naay 
be.  After  May  they  are  better  out  of  doors,  on  a  hard  bottom  impervious  to 
water  and  worms,  because  their  roots  cannot  then  strike  into  the  soil,  which 
causes  an  unnatural  growth  for  the  time,  and  a  violent  check  in  the  end  when 
they  are  returned  to  their  winter  quarters.  If  there  is  plenty  of  accommoda- 
tion, a  common  garden  frame  and  light  in  a  northern  aspect  will  be  the  best 
summer  residence,  but  it  is  essential  that  the  bottom  be  hard,  and  that  water 
may  not  lay  there  nor  sink  into  the  earth,  but  ruu  away  altogether. 

When  the  season's  growth  is  over,  there  will  be  the  same  reason  as  before 
for  giving  rest  by  stinting  the  water  and  keeping  the  plants  cool  and  light, 
especially  if  they  are  to  be  wintered  in  the  greenhouse.  They  will  in  all  pro- 
bability the  third  season  produce  bloom ;  when,  therefore,  they  start  growth, 
let  them  be  instantly  repotted  with  the  same  kind  of  compost,  in  a  size  larger 
pot,  and  be  treated  as  before  during  the  growth,  whether  it  be  in  the  green- 
house or  in  the  garden.  They  will  now  grow  till  they  show  bloom,  or  at  least 
many  of  them  will ;  and  by  the  time  they  are  to  be  moved  to  the  greenhouse 
they  will  be  in  bloom,  and  continue  so  the  whole  winter,  when  ail  that  are 
good  for  nothing — that  is  to  say,  all  that  do  not  equal  those  we  have  as  to  form, 
and  with  new  colours,  or  are  not  better  in  form  and  equal  as  to  colour,  should 
be  thrown  out.  To  multiply  varieties  by  recognising  trifling  differences  has 
been  the  bane  of  floriculture.  Hundreds  of  flowers,  so  like  each  other  that 
common  observers  cannot  see  the  difference,  are  nevertheless  cultivated  for  sale, 
and  growers  find  no  difference  but  the  name.  It  is,  therefore,  of  the  highest 
consequence  that  everything  that  is  not  a  manifest  improvement  upon  what  we 
possess  already  should  be  thrown  away.     Choice  novelties  may  be  propagated. 

In  the  Correa  we  have  for  a  universal  stock  C.  alba,  a  robust  and  healthy 
species,  growing  freely,  and  for  the  most  part  greatly  assisting  any  less  robust 
kind  that  may  be  graited  or  budded  on  it.  The  grafting  of  the  Correa  is  easily 
performed.     Shave  a  flat  side  to  the  stock,  and  a  similar  flat  side  to  the  piece 
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intended  to  be  grafted  ;  bind  these  firmly  together,  (to  that  the  barks  of  both 
meet  on  one  edge  at  least,  and  coyer  the  join  with  grafting  wax  to  keep 
out  the  air. 

Propagation  by  cuttings  is  a  very  simple  operation.  Cut  off  the  ends  of 
shoots,  when  the  plant  has  done  growing,  two  joints  long ;  let  the  under  part 
be  cut  with  a  sharp  knife  close  up  to  the  joint.  Prepare  pots  by  filling  them, 
within  half  an  inch  of  the  top  with  the  usual  soil,  laid  very  level,  and  half  aa 
inch  of  sand  above.  Press  the  bell-glass  which  is  to  be  used  as  a  cover  on  the 
Band,  to  mark  how  much  space  is  available,  and  then  thrust  the  cuttings  through 
the  sand,  so  as  to  touch  the  soil  but  not  enter  it.  Water  well  to  settle  the 
sand  close  to  the  stems,  and  cover  with  the  glass.  Let  the  glass  be  wiped 
every  morning,  and  be  shaded  during  the  hot  sun.  Generally  speaking  cut- 
tings root  freely,  and  the  stocks  of  C.  alba  mii.>t  be  provided  by  cuttings.  In 
rejecting  seedlings,  robust-growing  ones  may  always  be  kept  fur  stocks,  although 
rejected  as  varieties ;  they  are  just  as  good  as  any  to  work  others  on — that  is  to 
say,  if  they  are  strong  growers. 

The  properties  which  constitute  perfection  in  the  Correa  are  these : — In  habit 
they  must  be  shrubby,  short-jointed — that  is,  with  close  foliage,  and  branching 
horizontally.  The  leaves  must  be  dark  green,  smooth  on  the  surface.  The 
flowering  must  be  continuous,  abundant,  and  distributed  all  over  the  plant. 
The  flowers  must  be  tubular,  but  barrel-formed  in  preference  to  pinched  in — 
the  lower  part  bell-mouthed  and  reflexing ;  the  outer  surface  of  the  same 
texture  as  the  inside ;  the  edge  without  in  dentition ;  the  barrel  without 
corners,  flutes,  or  ribs ;  the  mouth  two  diameters  of  the  neck,  the  length  same 
as  the  leaf;  the  footstalk  short;  the  flowers  pendent.  Selfs  must  be  of  the 
same  colour  inside  and  outside  the  flower.  In  variegated  flowers,  if  there  are 
two  colours,  the  tube  must  be  of  one,  and  the  neck  and  mouth  of  the  other ;  if 
a  third  colour,  it  must  be  confined  to  the  lips  only.  The  greater  the  contrast 
the  better,  all  the  colours  being  bright,  or  rather  dense,  and  the  more  abrupt 
the  transition  from  one  colour  to  another  the  better. 

The  Correa  is  copable  of  being  vastly  improved,  and  as  a  winter-bloomer  is 
worth  the  attempt.  We  have  already  some  very  decided  colours,  especially  in 
C.  cardinalis. — {Gardeners*  Chronicle.) 


STRAY  NOTES. 

Convolvulus  mauritanicus  is  a  charming  plant  for  a  window  box.  It 
grows  and  flowers  profusely.  The  blossoms  close  early  in  the  evening,  but 
yet  remain  open  during  the  day.  Young  shoots  spring  up  from  the  root  to 
replace  those  whose  flowers  have  expanded.  As  a  basket  plant  it  will  be  very 
useful  indeed. 

In  the  same  box  Thunbergia  aurantiaca  flourishes  well,  and  gives  plenty  of 
blossoms.  Entwined  among  the  Convolvulus  the  two  form  a  very  pleasing 
contrast.  During  the  recent  cold  weather  it  made  but  little  progress;  but 
since  the  hot  weather  set  in  it  has  grown  rapidlv,  and  flowers  freely. 

E.W. 


OUR  CONTEMPORARIES. 

UIllustbation  Hobticole  for  June  and  July,  has  plates  of  the  follow- 
ing plants ; — 

Phormium  tenaxfoliia  variegatis  (Variegated  New  Zealand  Flax). — ^A  good 
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though  somewhat  highly-coloured  representation  is  given  of  this  plant,  which 
during  the  spring  and  summer  has  been  exhibited  with  very  good  effect  in 
several  collections  of  fine-foliagcd  plants.  It  is  only  necessary  to  add  that  its 
long  graceful  leaves  are  very  distinctly  striped  with  yellow. 

Camellia  Marianna  TalentL — A  variety  of  Italian  origin  with  rosy  cerise 
flowers,  veined  with  a  deeper  colour,  and  having  a  broad  white  stripe  down 
the  centre  of  each  petal,  these  stripes  being  most  numerous  and  conspicuous 
near  the  centre  of  the  flower. 

Anthurium  Scherzerianum,  figured  in  our  last  Volume.  The  colour  of  the 
brilliant  scarlet  spathe  is  well  rendered. 

Lobelia  coronopifolia. — ^The  plate  is  copied  from  the  *'  Floral  Magazine  "  of 
September,  1865,  which  is  also  given  as  the  authority  for  the  description, 
M.  Lemaire  not  having  seen  either  a  living  or  dead  specimen  of  the  plant. 
He  doubt**,  however,  whether  it  is  the  true  Lobelia  coronopifolia  of  Linnaeus. 

Tea  Rose  Isahelle  Sprujit — ^The  flowers  are  described  as  being  large,  of  a 
very  pale  sulphur  yellow,  deeper  in  colour  towards  the  centre,  and  very  sweet- 
scented.  It  is  said  to  be  very  free-flowering,  and  to  have  this  peculiarity — 
that  the  leaves  are  edged  with  red.  It  was  raised  by  Mr.  Buchanan,  of  New 
York. 

The  Floral  Magazine  for  August,  has  representations  of 

Pelargoniums  Lord  Lyon  and  Favourite. — The  former  is  a  very  large  flower, 
having  bright  rosy  crimson  upper  petals  with  a  dark  blotch,  rosy  pink  lower 
petals  slightly  veined,  and  a  white  throat.  Favourite  has  brilliant  crimson 
maroon  upper  petals,  witn  a  narrow  fiery  crimson  border,  deep  rosy  crimson 
lower  petals,  with  a  dark  spot  towards  the  base  of  each,  and  a  pure  white 
throat.     Both  varieties  were  raised  by  Mr.  Hoyle,  of  Reading. 

Rose  Miss  Margaret  Dombrain. — A  seedling  of  La  Reine,  obtained  by 
M.  Eugene  Verdier,  and  one  of  the  best  of  the  Roses  of  1865.  The  flower  is 
large,  globular,  and  very  full,  of  a  bright  rosy  pink. 

Azaleas  Charmer  and  Vivid,  the  former  magenta  purple,  the  latter  deep  red, 
are  two  Belgian  varieties  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Bull.  The  flowers  are  large, 
well- formed,  and  very  showy. 
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The  past  month  has  not  been  a  stirring 
one  as  regards  horticultural  matters.  The 
London  season  is  now  over,  and  departures  to 


proved  a  great  success.  Not  only  did  exhi 
bitors  attend  from  the  surrounding  district, 
but  some  came  even  as  far  as  from  London 


mountain  and  moor  have  been  the  order  of  j  Mr.  Williams,  of  Holloway,  in  particular, 
the  day.  Our  flower  gardens  are  now  dia-  I  contributed  his  finest  ornamental-foliaged 
playing  their  beauty  of  bloom ;  and  fruiti,  plants  and  exotic  Ferns  in  large  numbers, 
where  the  untimely  frosts  of  spring  have  '  and  a  few  of  his  best  Orchids.  The  Show 
spared  them,  are  ripening  fast ;  we  feast  our  ,  was  especially  rich  in  Ferns,  indeed  a  more 
eyes  on  the  one  and  stretch  forth  our  hands  .  numerous  assemhlage  of  these  elegant  plant? 
to  pluck  the  other.  Horticulturists,  like  j  we  do  not  recollect  to  have  seen  anywhere, 
other  people,  must  have  their  annual  holiday,  i  There  was  a  £air  exhibition  of  flowering 
and  they  are  now  hastening  from  place  to  |  plants,  and  excellent  cut  blooms  of  Roses, 
place,  enioying  that  rest  which  change  of  1  Dahlias,  and  Hollyhocks ;  but  fruit  was  defi" 


scene  and  occupation  affords,  and  gleaning 
many  useful  hints  from  the  practice  of 
others. 

The  British  Association  having  selected 
Nottingham  as  their  place  of  meeting  this 
year,  a  grand  floral  fftte  was  hold  there  from 
the  23rd  to  the  25th  of  last  month,  and  from 
the  very  large  number  of  subjects  exhibited, 
and  the  numerous  attendance  of  visitors,  it 


cient  in  quantity,  and,  as  a  whole,  not  more 
than  of  average  merit,  whilst  of  vegetables 
there  was  but  a  limited  show.  Next  year 
the  Association  holds  its  meeting  at  Dundee, 
under  the  presidency  of  the  Duke  of  Buc- 
cleuch,  and  there,  too,  let  us  hope  the  occa- 
sion will  be  improved  to  show  what  our 
northern  gardeners  can  do.  A  grand  display 
of  fruit  they  ought  to,  and  will,  no  doubt, 
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prodace  if  suitable  prizes  be  oiiBred.  The 
Crystal  Palace  Show,  on  the  5th  and  6th  of 
this  month,  that  at  Edinburgh  on  the  same 
days,  and  the  Brighton  Exhibition  in  the 
following  week,  are  events  which  will  be 
looked  to  with  some  interest 

ROTAL  HoBnCTLTUlUL  SociXTT.  —  The 
fortnightly  meetings  continue  to  sustain  their 
interest,  and  the  subjects  brought  before  the 
Committees  increase  m  number  as  the  season 
advances.  Indeed,  these  meetings  have  quite 
assumed  the  character  of  small  exhibitionf ,  at 
which,  instead  of  a  heterogeneous  mass  of  ma- 
terials, all  the  subjects  shown  are  either  novel, 
or,  if  old,  of  real  interest :  such  meetings  are 
most  instructive.  In  addition  to  the  Society's 
other  shows,  it  has  been  determined  to  hold 
one  annually  in  connection  with  that  of  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Society.  Next  year  Bury 
St.  Edmunds  u  to  be  the  place  of  meeting 
for  the  latter  So<iety,  and  if  sufficient  en- 
couragement be  held  out  by  the  district,  the 
experiment  of  holding  an  annual  migratory 
horticultural  exhibition  will  be  inaugurated. 
That  such  an  exhibition  may  be  made  most 
conducive  to  the  advancement  of  horticulture 
is  certain,  and  that  it  may  be  made  fioancially 
successful  there  is  every  reason  to  believe. 
We  also  understand  that  the  Council  have  ar- 
ranged that  Mr.  Eyles,  the  Society's  Super- 
intendent at  Kensington,  shall  give  to  the 
Fellows  his  advice  and  assistance  in  the  lay- 
ing-out and  management  of  their  grounds  at 
a  guinea  a- visit,'  and  this  privilege  will  no 
doubt  be  regarded  as  a  boon  b^  many  who 
have  hitherto  been  unable  to  avail  themiBelves 
of  Mr.  Eyles's  great  experience  in  such 
matters.  On  Monday,  the  27th  inst.,  when 
the  gardens  were  thrown  open  free  to  the 
public,  in  commemoration  of  the  Prince  Con- 
sort's birthday,  upwards  of  100,000  persons 
visited  the  grounds.  The  bandis  of  the  Ist 
and  2nd  Life  Guards,  and  of  the  A,  B,  G, 
H,  and  T  divisions  of  Police  gave  their  ser- 
vices gratuitously,  and  contributed  much  to 
the  enjoyment  of  the  public.  The  Council 
have  also  very  liberally  determined  to  open 
the  gardens  troo  every  Wednesday  during 
the  months  of  September  and  October. 

PuRiFici.TiON  OF  Watee. — Mr.  Alfred  Bird, 
of  Worcester  Street,  Birmingham,  has  rA^ntly 
patented  a  simple,  inexpensive,  and  apparently 
efficient  mode  of  divesting  water  taken  from 
rivers,  ponds,  tanks,  or  weUs  of  all  impurities. 
The  process  has  been  suggested  by  the  known 
affinity  of  hydrated  alumina  for  organic  mat- 
ters ;  and  the  object  is  accomplished  by  the 
addition  of  one  part  ter-sulphate  of  aluminium 
in  solution  to  seven  thousand  parts  of  the 
water — tiiat  is  to  say,  twenty  drops  of  the 
former  to  every  gallon  of  the  latter.  As  soon 
as  the  mixture,  takes  place,  a  cloudy  haze  is 
seen  in  the  water,  which  haze  rapidly  con- 
denses into  flocculi,  with  spaces  of  clear  water 
between  them.    As  the  flocculi  become  more 


dense,  they  rapidly  descend  to  the  bottom  of 
the  water,  leaving  it  absolutely  tne  from  all 
ornnic  colouring  matter,  as  clear  as  crystial, 
and  free  from  taint  The  lime,  which  is  in 
solution  in  the  water  as  a  carbonate,  combines 
with  the  sulphuric  acid  of  the  ter-sulphate, 
and  forms  sulphate  of  lime.  The  liberated 
hydrate  of  aluminainstantlyattacks  the  organic 
matter,  which  it  renders  insoluble,  and  both 
rapidly  descend  to  the  bottom  of  the  water, 
while  the  carbonic  acid  gas  which  remains  in 
the  water  imparts  to  it  a  sparkling  freshneaa. 
The  time  required  for  complete  precipitatkui 
is  from  six  to  eight  hours ;  so  that,  if  the  patent 
precipitant  be  aSded  to  it  over-night,  the  water 
will  be  ready  for  use  in  the  momiog.  Tea 
thousand  gallons  can  as  quickly  bo  purified  by 
this  process  as  a  single  gallon.  When  the 
operation  is  performed  m  a  large  jug,  decanter, 
or  stone  jar,  the  clear  fluid  thus  obtained  may 
be  poured  off,  care  being  taken  that  the  sedi- 
ment is  not  disturbed ;  and  from  a  cask,  cistern, 
or  other  large  vessel,  it  may  be  drawn  by  a 
tap  furnished  with  a  small  piece  of  sponge  or 
quantity  of  cotton  wool  to  arrest  any  flocculi 
which  may  not  have  completely  settled  down. 
The  patentee  suggests  tiliat  large  bodies  of 
water  may  be^unfied  by  the  same  m<>ftTi«^ 
openings  beinf  provided  in  reservoirs  and 
tanks  for  the  occasional  removal  of  the  sedi- 
ment. The  cost  of  the  precipitant  presents  no 
obstacle  to  its  use,  as  a  quantity  sufficient  fat 
thirty  gallons  of  water  costs  only  one  penny. 
^(Midland  Chimtiet  Herald.) 

The  Stork  a  Gardbners'  Friikd. — Gai> 
doners  have  often  useful  auxiliaries,  whose 
merit  they  do  not  appreciate,  and  we  would 
particularise  the  stork  a^  one.  In  a  recent 
journey  we  saw  one  of  theso  birds  in  the 
garden  of  M.  Tolabot,  at  Marseilles,  where  it 
constantly  walks  about  like  a  policeman, 
looking  after  evil-doers  in  the  borders,  and 
giving  no  quarter  to  the  insects,  reptiles, 
moles,  which  it  may  come  across.  Thanks 
to  its  long  and  powerful  beak,  which  the  bird 
uses  like  a  pickaxe,  mice  find  him  a  terrible 
enemy,  from  whom  they  are  not  safe  even 
in  their  subterranean  retreats,  for  he  has  a 
fine  scent,  and  with  his  pickaxe  beak  turns 
up  the  soil  In  search  of  them.  We  observed 
a  similar  thing  at  M.  Leroy's,  at  Angers, 
where  three  storks  act  as  a  garden  police  from 
morning  to  night.  They  never  go  in-doors 
except  in  severe  frosts,  when  they  betake 
themselves  to  a  sheltered  place  at  night  and 
during  bad  weather.  As  long  as  they  can 
find  anything  to  eat  in  the  garden  they  do 
not  require  any  food  to  be  supplied  to  them ; 
but  when,  in  consequence  of  great  drought 
or  bad  weather  they  cannot  find  enoug^h 
there,  they  do  not  fau  to  show  themselves  at 
the  kitchen.  Having  made  a  meal  there 
the^  again  return  to  the  garden.  It  is 
cunous  to  see  how  they  run  to  the  kitchen 
when  fish  is  being  prepared ;  however  Ux  off 
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they  may  be,  they  always  come  to  claim  their 
share.  Along  with  the  three  storks  is  a  gull, 
and  the  four  always  go  in  pairs,  a  male  and 
female  stork  together,  whilst  the  gall  is  the 
inseparable  companion  of  the  other  stork. — 
(Revue  Horticole,) 

Dbstbotino  Red  Spidbr  ok  Orchids. — 
M.  Denis,  of  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Lyons, 
boils  a  few  stalks  and  fresh  leaves  of  Bella- 
donna, Henbane,  Pyrethrom,  and  Tobacco 
in  a  close  vessel  for  four  or  five  minutes, 
allows  ^e  liq^uor  to  cool,  but  without  taking 
off  the  cover,  and  next  day  about  9  a.k.,  he 


gently  syrmges  the  leaves  on  both  sides, 
taking  care  not  to  allow  too  much  of  the 
liquid  to  &11  on  the  young  growths,  or  if  it 
do  he  reverses  the  plant  that  the  liquid  may 
run  off.  The  process  is  repeated  on  three  or 
four  consecutive  days,  and  in  order  to  destroy 
the  young  which  are  hatched  out  from  the 
eggs  deposited  in  crevices  the  application  is 
renewed  after  a  time.  When  Orchids  look 
yellow  he  syringes  them  for  •everal  days  with 
water  in  which  sulphate  of  iron  has  been 
dissolved  at  the  rate  of  13^  grains  to  the 
pint,  and  they  soon  recover  their  green  tint. 


CALENDAR  OF  OPERATIONS. 


STOVS  AND   0BCHID-U0U6E. 

Siove. — ^During  fine  weather  let  the  stove 
plants,  intended  to  bloom  in  winter,  be  freely 
exposed ;  this  will  arrest  their  growth  and  in- 
duce them  to  bloom  at  the  right  time.  Let 
all  the  plants  be  closely  looked  over  for  in- 
sects. Orchids, — ^Those  kinds  which  have 
completed  their  season's  growth  should  be  re- 
moved to  a  cool,  dry  atmosphere,  for  which 
purpose  a  separate  house  should  be  appropri- 
ated ;  if  not,  spare  vineries,  or  a  cool,  dry  pit 
will  suit  some  species,  for  a  time  at  least.  The 
progression  to  this  stage  of  their  culture  must 
be  gradual ;  to  species  still  growing  maintain 
a  moist  atmosphere — somewhat  reduced,  how- 
ever, as  tho  infiuence  of  light  decreases ;  gradu- 
ally withdraw  the  shading  for  the  same  reason. 

GRSSNH0U8B. 

3£ixed  Greenhomc-^ThJa  wiU  now  be  gay 
with  Neriums,  scarlet  Pelargoniums,  Japan 
Lilies,  Balsams,  &c.  Preparations  must  be 
made  for  receiving  the  regular  plants  towards 
the  end  of  the  month.  Plants  out  of  doors 
should  now  be  folly  exposed  to  the  sun,  to 
ripen  the  year's  growUi.  Do  not  neglect 
specimen  prants,  but  continue  to  stop  and  train 
the  shoots  as  circumstances  require.  Chry- 
santhemums should  be  set  thin,  and  well  sup- 
EHed  with  liquid  manure;  a  few  may  be 
oused  towards  the  end  of  the  month  for  early 
blooming.  Camellias  and  Azaleas, — Let  the 
latter  be  frequently  looked  over  in  order  to 
detect  thripa,  which  may  now  make  their  ap- 
pearance, and  should  be  effectually  eradicated 
before  the  plants  are  housed  for  the  winter. 
Any  plants  which  were  not  potted  in  the 
sprmg,  and  require  shifting,  may  now  be  re- 
potted, as  the  plants  have  made  Uieir  growth ; 
well  soak  the  ball  before  potting,  and  be 
cautious,  in  watering  them  afterwards,  that 
the  water  do  not  escape  through  the  new  soil 
and  leave  the  mass  of  roots  cLry.  Cinerarias, 
— ^For  seedlings  and  propagated  plants  of  the 
old  kinds,  the  treatment  should  be  about  the 
same  as  last  month.  Bepot  into  good  rich  soil 
such  plants  as  are  rooting  freely  to  the  sides 
of  the  small  pots.  Op^  the  pits  or  frames 
night  and  morning  for 'a  time,  to  keep  the 


plants  healthy.  Should  mildew  appear,  sul- 
phur the  leaves  so  affected  on  its  first  appear- 
ance, and  fiimi^te  if  aphides  are  detected. 
Peter^wiiuw*.— These  should  now  be  ho\ised« 
It  is  a  common  failing  to  have  them  out  of 
doors,  or  in  cold  damp  pits  too  lonp^,  thus 
laying  the  foundation  for  tho  spot.  Keep  the 
plants  hardy,  however,  by  giving  them  plenty 
of  air.  The  plants  for  Uie  May  exhibitions, 
or  early  bloom,  should  have  their  final  repot- 
ting towards  the  end  of  the  month.  Stop  early 
struck  young  plants  by  pinching  a  piece  out 
of  the  point,  and  look  well  to  youne  stock 
generally,  as  it  requires  much  care  and  atten- 
tion at  this  time.  Too  little  growth  is  made 
generally  before  Christmas;  the  plants  have 
to  do  in  spring  what  they  should  have  done 
in  autumn,  and  are  g^wing  when  they  should 
be  blooming.  The  consequence  is,  there  is 
never  a  good  head  of  bloom  at  any  one  time. 
Fancies  require  similar  treatment,  excepting 
that  a  little  more  warmth  may  be  applied 
during  their  young  state. 

CONSERVATORY. 

If  possible  keep  only  a  few  extra  plants  in 
this  house  for  the  next  month,  and  make  use 
of  the  timo,  by  exposing  the  house  as  much 
as  possible,  to  get  the  wood  of  the  permanent 
inmates  ripened  off. 

FORCING. 

The  earliest  vineries  and  Peach-houses  will 
now  be  fully  exposed  to  the  influence  of  the 
weather.  Late  Grapes  will  require  to  be  kept 
dry,  with  abundance  of  air ;  fires  may,  how- 
ever, be  necessary  to  effect  this  occasionally, 
and  nearly  constantly  in  the  case  of  Muscats. 
Cucumbers  and  Melons, — Oucumber-beds  ex- 
hausted by  long  bearing,  and  from  which  fruit 
is  yet  required,  should  have  a  surfacing  of 
rich  compost,  and  a  little  additional  bottom 
heat  to  swell  off  the  remaining  fruit.  Late 
Melons  must  likewise  be  attended  to,  keeping 
the  Vines  thin,  that  the  leaves  may  not  shade 
each  other ;  at  this  season  they  will  require 
every  ray  of  light  to  enable  them  to  produce 
well-flavoured  fruit.  Keep  up  a  steady  bottom 
heat,  and  apply  water  oi&y  when  necessary, 
graduating  it  in  proportion  to  the  decreasing 
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amount  of  liglit.  Keep  Cucumbers  for  winter 
supply  hardy.  Pinet. — As  the  principal  sum- 
mer crop  is  over,  the  beds  should  be  at  once 
prepared  for  the  reception  of  the  ensuing  sea- 
son's crop.  Proviouslr,  however,  to  placing 
the  plants  in  the  pita,  let  the  house,  heating 
apparatus,  &c.,  be  put  in  good  order,  as  this 
cannot  bo  well  done  after  the  plants  are  in. 
After  repeated  trials  with  compost,  we  still 
incline  to  pure  l<^m,  if  of  good  quality.  As 
the  fruiting  plants  are  placed  in  their  per- 
manent quarters,  pot-on  all  the  succession 
plants  a  stage,  to  fill  up  their  places. 

KITCIiKN  OAUDBX. 

This  will  be  a  busy  month  for  the  kitchen 
gardener.  The  winter  and  spring  crops  will 
require  frequent  hocings  in  tie  intervals  be- 
tween the  rows,  and  water  occasionally  in  dry 
weather.  As  more  ground  comes  to  hand  dig 
up  immediately,  and  plant  a  further  supply  of 
Broccoli  and  Winter  Greens ;  all  will  be  use- 
ful in  spring.  On  a  warm  rich  soil,  plant  the 
first  crop  of  spring  Cabbage.  Should  the 
weather  be  dry.  Cauliflowers,  Lettuce,  and 
Radishes,  should  be  well  soaked,  tr)  have  them 
crisp  and  tender  Well  water  Culery,  and  re- 
move the  side  suckers  before  eaithing  up ;  let 
the  plants  become  strong  before  this  is  at- 
tempted. Take  up  Onions,  and  dr^-  for  storing, 
likewise  Potatoes.  Sow  a  plot  more  of  Tur- 
nips, they  will  come  in  either  for  roots  or 
leaves  in  spring.  A  small  sowing  of  Cauli- 
flower, Lettuce,  Onions,  Cabbage,  Spinach, 
and  Parsley,  may  be  made  for  furnishing  a 
late  spring  supply. 

FRurr  gaudsn. 

Hardy  Ft-uitt. — The  summer  wood  of  the 
wall  and  espalier  trees  will  now  be  laid  in.  If 
time  permit  thin  out  likewise  all  the  useless 
wood  from  Apple,  Pear,  and  in  fact  every  de- 
scription of  fruit  tree.  The  advantage  of  this 
will  consist  in  admitting  more  light  and  air 
to  embryo  fruit-buds,  and  furnishing  them  at 
the  same  time  with  a  larger  amount  of  nutri- 
tion.   Protect  wall  fruit  from  wasps  and  flies. 

FLO^S'BR   OARDBN. 

In  addition  to  the  ordinary  routine  of  clean- 
ing, mowing,  and  dressing  the  beds,  some  of 
the  earliest  blooming  annuals  may  now  want 
removing,  and  their  place  should  be  filled  up 
frt>m  the  reserve  stock,  of  which  there  should 
always  be  kept  a  sufficient  supply  in  han^^or 
tbese  purposes.  Trim  in  straggling  growms, 
and  remove  decayed  blooms,  dead  leaves,  &c. 
The  propagation  of  stock  for  next  season's 
supply  should  now  be  proceeded  with  without 
delay. 

florists'  flowers. 

Auriculas. — These  will  only  have  to  be  kept 
clear  of  insects  and  dead  foliage,  and  moder- 
ately moist  to  keep  the  yoimg  roots  well  at 
work.  If  premature  trusses  of  flowers  should 
appear,  pinch  the  buds  ofi'  when  well  above 
the  foliage.  Carnations  and  JPicotees. — The 
soil  for  wintering  these  should  be  kept  sweet 
and  tolerably  dry.     Commence  potting  into 


small  pots  towards  the  end  of  the  montii,  to 
enable  the  plants  to  become  weU-establisbed 
to  stand    the  winter.      Let   them    bo     Tsrell 
hardened  off  as  soon  as  they  have  taken  root- 
They  are  generally  grown  too  tender.      It  w£!l 
be  better  to  err  with  a  little  too  much  exposure 
than  to  afford  too  much  shelter    on    everr 
occasion  that  the  weather  may  prove  unfa,  voe- 
able.   Avoid  wet,  and  give  plenty  of  air  ;  the* 
are  two  of  the  most  important  points  in  the 
winter  culture  of  the  Carnation  and  Picotee. 
DaAZws.— If  the  disbudding  and  thinning  of 
the  shoots  have  been  attended  to,  as  previously 
directed,  there  will  be  but  little  to   do   this 
month  but  to  attend  to  the  bloom.  Late  plants 
will  require  another  thinning.     In    shading 
for  exhibition  avoid  the  error  too  often   com- 
mitted of  close-shading  the  blooms  in  a  young 
state.   Four  or  five  day*  before  the  time  they 
are  required  for  exhibition  is  a  sufiicient  time 
for  many  kinds  at  the  commencement  of  the 
season,  to  be  extended  to  eight  or  ten  day? 
as  the  season  advances.     Previous  to  shading, 
they  should  be  securely  tied,  to  prevent  their 
being  damaged  by  friction  against  the   sur- 
rounding foliage.  Many  kinds  take  a  much.  less 
time  in  blooming  than  others.     This  should 
be  well  attended  to  by  the  grower  of  floirers 
for  exhibition.   Soft-centered  Dahlias  take  the 
shortest  lime  in  coming  to  perfection.      Those 
that  have  a  hard  green  centre  when  young, 
take  the  longest,  and  should  be  allowed  more 
time  in   blooming.      Holbjhoeks,  —  Cuttings 
should  be  put  in  largely  this  month  ;   they 
strike  readily,  and  make  excellent  plants  for 
another  season .  Seed  should  be  gathered  early, 
that  the  old  flowering  spike  may  be  cut  off 
to  encourage  the  root  to  throw  up  cuttings. 
Sow  seed  as  soon  as  ripe,  and  by  transplanting 
the  young  plants,  as  soon  as  large  ^  enough, 
into  small  pots  for  wintering,  they  wUV  flower 
wall  the  next  summer,  thereby  saving  a  sea- 
son.    Pansies. — Plant  out  beds  for  early  spring 
blooming,  and  pot  up  what  are  required   for 
flowering  in  pots  touTirds  the  end  of  tlie  month. 
Seedlings,  as  soon  as  large  enough,  should  be 
planted  out  for  blooming.    Late-saved  seed 
may  be  sown,  but  not  later  than  the  first  week 
in  the  month.     Cuttings  may  be  put  in   at 
this  time  with  a  certainty  of  striking,  if  healthy. 
Pinks. — Prepare  beds  for  planting  out  at  tho 
end  of  the  month  for  blooming.     The  beds 
should  be  a  little  raised  in  the  centre,  to  throw 
off  the  wet;    plant  about  6   inches   apart. 
Hotten  manure  and  common  road  sand  should 
be  mixed  with  the  soil  rather  plentifully.  Pot 
up  a  part  of  the  stock — duplicates  of  the  choice 
kmds — for  wintering  under  glass,  or  to  be 
sheltered,  like  Carnations  during  the  winter. 
These,  if  planted  out  in  well- prepared  beds 
about  the  Ist  of  March,  bloom  both  early  and 
fine.  Tulips. — ^Examine  the  bulbs  occcisionally ; 
green- fly  sometimes  attacks  the  points,  and  is 
easily  checked  if  attended  to  in  time.     Tho 
soU  in  the  beds  for  blooming  them  should  be 
occasionally  turned. 
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DIPLADBNIA  AMABILIS.      • 

WITH   AN   ILLU8TBA.TI0N. 

The  gorgeous  stove  climber,  which  we  now  figure,  was  raised  by  Mr.  Heniy 
Tuke,  gardener  to  R.  Nicholls,  Esq.,  of  Bramley,  near  Leeds.  A  very  fine 
specimen  which  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  Tuke  at  the  Bradford  August  Show  last 
year  attracted  a  good  deal  of  attention,  and  during  the  present  year  Messrs. 
Backhouse  &  Son,  of  York,  into  whose  hands  the  stock  has  passed,  and  Messrs. 
Veitch  &  Sons,  of  Chelsea,  have  exhibited  it  in  good  condition  at  South  Ken- 
sington, where  it  was  rewarded  by  a  first-class  certificate. 

We  have  to  thank  Mr.  Dean,  of  Bradford  Nursery,  Shipley^  for  sending  us 
the  specimen  from  which  our  drawing  was  made,  shortly  after  the  exhibition 
of  last  year,  to  which  we  have  referred. 

It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  we  publish  a  figure  of  so  admirable  a  decora- 
tive plant,  and  one,  too,  which  evinces  the  skill  of  the  hybridiser,  for  D.  amabilis 
is  a  hybrid  production,  and  wns  obtained  by  Mr.  Tuke  as  the  result  of  a  cross 
between  D»  crassinoda  and  D.  splendens.  The  plant  partakes  somewhat  of  the 
habit  of  D.  crassinoda,  but  it  is  of  stronger  srowth,  with  larger  foliage.  The 
blossoms  open  of  a  pale  blush  pink,  and  gradually  change  to  rose,  until  they 
finally  attain  to  a  richer  and  deeper  hue  than  that  of  D,  crassinoda.  The 
lobes  of  the  corolla  are  more  rounded  in  form  than  in  that  plant,  and  the 
flowers,  as  will  be  seen  firom  our  illustration,  are  not  only  of  large  size,  but  of 
a  very  showy  character  ;  they  are,  moreover,  very  fireely  produced. 

The  cultivators  of  stove  climbers  are  imder  deep  obligations  to  Mr.  Tuke 
for  having  originated  so  showy  and  free-blooming  a  plant,  which  is  without 
doubt  a  decid^  acquisition,  even  in  a  family  of  which  the  species  almost  with- 
out exception  occupy  a  front  rank  amongst  the  choicest  ornaments  of  our 
stoves.  It  will  require  treatment  similar  to  that  given  to  the  species  already  in 
cultivation,  -^^ 

CONCERNING  VEGETABLES. 

I  THANK  Mr.  Tilleryfor  his  excellent  and  suggestive  paper  under  this 
heading,  which  appeared  in  last  month's  Flobist  and  Pohologist.  I  trust 
Mr.  TiUery  will  1^  good  enough  to  contribute  at  intervals  ''  a  few  observations  " 
on  this  important  topic,  as,  generally  speaking,  we  are  so  much  in  the  dark  as 
to  the  true  character  of  many  of  our  kitchen  garden  plants. 

I  have  ffrown  this  season  the  Holme  Park  Cos  Liettuce.  It  is  a  dwarf- 
bowing  and  hardy-looking  variety,  hearting  well,  and  not  apt  to  run  to  seed. 
It  is  a  dark  brown  Cos,  having  a  great  deed  of  the  character  of  the  Florence 
Cos.  I  have,  like  many  of  the  London  people,  a  strong  liking  for  white 
rather  than  brown  Cos  Lettuces,  therefore,  to  my  mind  the  Paris  White  Cos,  if 
imported  seed  can  be  obtained,  is  the  best  of  all  summer  Cos  Lettuces. 

The  best  summer  Cabbage  Lettuce  is  the  Neapolitan ;  it  is  a  green  Malta, 
but  hearts  sooner,  and  the  leaves  are  more  Mnged.  The  Longstander  Cabbage 
Lettuce  (sent  out  I  think  by  Mr.  Stephen  Brown,  of  Sudbury),  is  a  kind  of 
small  Hampton  Court,  but,  being  a  summer  variety,  the  foliage  is  green,  and  the 
leaves  are  tipped  with  a  kind  of  purple.  It  is  a  good  summer  Cabbage  Lettuce. 
Dickson's  Hardy  Winter  Cabbage  Lettuce  is  a  good  stock  of  a  white  Cabbage 
Lettuce,  and  is  also  a  good  summer  variety,  though  recommended  for  winter 
work.  It  seems  to  be  distinct  enough  to  be  classed  as  a  variety,  while  its  good 
qualities  are  the  best  recommendation  for  its  being  regarded  as  such.  It  is  sent 
out  by  Messrs.  F.  &  A.  Dickson  &r  Sons,  of  Chester.  A  short  time  ago  I  was 
TOL  T.  L 
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growing  a  Lettuce  styled  the  Hardy  Dutch,  which  I  consider  to  be  a  first-class 
hardy  Cabbage  Lettuce,  with  large  clote  heads,  all  heart ;  it  is,  indeed,  very 
hardy,  and  I  think  if  the  stock  can  be  preserved  it  will  be  found  to  be  the 
best  of  all  the  hardy  Cabbage  Lettuces.  It  is  in  the  hands  of  Messrs. 
Beck,  Henderson,  &  Child,  of  London,  and  is  not  yet  sent  out. 

There  is  a  Yariety  which  finds  its  way  into  Covent  Garden  Market  daring 
the  early  spring  months,  known  as  the  Hardy  White  Cos.  It  has  all  the 
characters  of  the  Paris  White  Cos,  but  is  much  larger  and  hardier.  It  is  much 
liked  by  the  CoTent  Garden  growers.  As  I  have  referred  to  a  variety  known 
as  the  Hampton  Court,  I  may  say  that  as  a  hardy  winter  Cabbage  variety  it 
ranks  next  to  the  Hardy  Hammersmith.  It  grows  to  a  great  size,  and  forms  a 
close  heart  of  a.  light  green  colour. 

I  can  confirm  Mr.  Tillery's  statement  in  regard  to  Osborn's  Winter  White 
Broccoli,  that  it  lacks  hardiness — an  indispensable  quality  in  a  winter  Broccoli. 
I  have  not  seen  it  growing  in  the  south  of  England,  but  in  the  midland 
counties  it  was  sadly  cut  up  in  the  winter  of  1864-65.  Excessive  wet,  too, 
appears  to  be  injurious  to  it.  I  am  glad  to  find  that  Mr.  Tillery  has  a  word  of 
praise  for  Dilcock's  Bride.  It  is  an  excellent  sort  when  it  can  be  obtained 
true — ».e.,  of  the  stock  in  the  hands  of  the  raiser,  Mr.  Dilcock,  of  York. 
There  is.  unfortunately,  a  spurious  stock  in  the  market,  and  the  difficulty  with 
growers  of  this  variety  is  to  know  where  it  can  be  obtained  true. 

To  Mr.  Tillery's  list  of  Peas  let  me  add  The  Prince,  a  variety  sent  out  by 
Messrs.  Stuart  &  Mein,  of  Kelso.  It  is  a  very  robust-growing  variety,  with 
a  good  branching  habit,  grows  about  3^  feet  high,  is  a  prolific  bearer,  and  has 
very  fine  pods  well  filled  with  peas  of  a  rich  flavour.  It  can  well  be  termed  a 
**  Marrow  Pea  for  the  main  crop,"  as  the  pods  hang  well,  andftdo  not  age  so 
quickly  as  in  the  case  of  some  sorts.  It  is  a  more  prolific  bearer  than  Veitch's 
Perfection.  Maclean's  Wonderful  is  another  variety  that  can  be  highly  re- 
commended. 

In  all  probability  the  early  Pea  controversy  will  be  continued  next  season. 
An  early  Pea  combining,  it  is  said,  all  the  qualities,  is  in  the  hands  of  a  seed- 
grower  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  and  will  be  sent  out  during  the 
winter.  I  have  seen  a  letter  from  a  gentleman  of  standing  in  the  horticidtural 
body,  residing  in  the  north-west  of  England,  stating  that  this  new  Pea  was  last 
season  ten  days  earlier  than  First  and  Best,  Ringleader,  First  Crop,  Dillistone's, 
and  the  many  others  so  zealously  recommended  in  glowing  testimonials. 

E.W. 

OUR  PEAK  CROPS. 

I  WAS  rather  surprised  to  learn  from  Mr.  Edlington's  account  in  last  month's 
Floilist  jlistd  Pomologist  that  the  Pear  crop  has  been  this  year  in  Middlesex 
so  complete  a  failure  as  stated ;  in  this  part  of  Yorkshire  it  is  a  very  feur  one, 
being  nearly  np  to  the  average.  Considering  the  very  heavy  crops  of  Pears 
last  year,  I  think  the  yield  this  season  very  satisfactory.  Jargonelles,  of  which 
great  quantities  are  grown  in  this  neighbourhood,  have  been  selling  as  low  as 
2«.  M,  per  stone  of  16  lbs.  There  is  a  ready  demand  for  them,  so  that  nothing 
but  the  abundance  of  tbe  crop  has  brought  them  so  low  in  price.  In  seasons 
when  the  crop  has  been  light,  I  have  known  them  sell  for  1 1«.  and  12«.  per 
stone.  All  other  kinds  of  Pears  are  a  fiiir  crop.  Some  are  fully  equal  to  the 
average,  and  others  rather  below.  Here  we  have  fldl  crops  of  the  following 
on  standard  trees : — White  Doyenne,  Aston  Town,  Danmore,  Williams's  Bon 
Chretien,  Beurr^  Diel,  Beurr6  Bosc,  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  and  Duchesse 
d'Angoulteae.    On  the  walls  the  following  are  fair  crops : — Jargonelle,  Brown 
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Beurr^,  Beurr^  Diel,  BeuTr6  de  Ranee,  Easter  Beurr^,  S>yaii'8  E^,  Qansers  Ber- 
gamot,  Marie  Louise  (of  which  there  is  a  number  of  trees),  vicar  of  Wink- 
field,  Beurrfe  Claii^cau,  Crasanne,  Glou  Morceau,  Vaji  Mons  L^on  Lederc, 
Josephine  de  Malines,  Winter  Nelis,  Haoon's  Incomparable,  and  St.  Germain. 

Pears,  like  Apples,  are  rather  smaller  than  usual,  owing  to  the  lateness  and 
coldness  of  the  season ;  but  both  are  remarkably  clean  and  free  from  spot,  a 
result  I  attribute  to  the  heavy  rains  we  had  at  the  beginning  of  June,  just  after 
the  fruit  was  all  sej,  and  by  which  the  trees  were  thoroughly  cleansed  and 
freed  from  insects. 

Stourton. M.  Saul. 

SOMfi  GOOD  HYACINTHS. 

The  good  old  plan  of  occasionally  giving  lists  of  the  best  varieties  in  the 
various  sections  of  flowering  plants  that  have  obtained  popularity  has  fallen 
into  disuetude,  to  a  certain  extent,  from^ome  cause  :  probably  it  has  been  over- 
looked among  the  more  weighty  matters  that  engage  the  attention  of  the 
horticulturist.  It  is  my  purpose  to  return  to  it,  in  order  to  give  a  selection  of 
Hyacinths  for  the  guidance  of  those  who  will  now  be  intending  purchasers, 
and  who  will  be  desirous  of  obtaining  only  those  varieties  "  worthy  of  culti- 
vation." A  list  furnished  about  a  year  k^o  in  the  columns  of  the  Oardeners^ 
Chronicle  contained  several  varieties  of  Hyacinths,  Sec,  that  can  no  longer  be 
termed  '^  leading  varieties,"  as  other  sorts  much  superior  to  them  can  now  be 
obtained  at  a  reasonable  cost,  while  they  will  repay  in  a  much  larger  degree 
the  time  and  trouble  bestowed  on  their  cultivation. 

Commencing  with  Hyacinths,  it  must  be  admitted  that  there  are  but  very 
few  double  varieties  that  Can  compare  with  the  single  flowers  for  beauty  and 
e£fectivenes8.  The  following  are  the  best: — Lord  Wellington,  blush,  extra 
fine ;  Noble  par  M6rite,  deep  rose,  striped  with  carmine ;  Victoria  Regina,  pale 
rosy  pink ;  La  Tour  d' Auvergne,  pure  white ;  Prince  of  Waterloo,  clear  white  ; 
Bloksber^,  fine  marbled  blue;  Laurens  Koster,  dark  indigo  blue;  Othello^ 
very  dark  blue ;  and  Van  Speyk,  pale  blue.  There  are  two  or  three  newer 
varieties  of  good  qualities,  but  they  are  too  high  in  price  for  general  cultiva- 
tion. I  have  omitted  double  yellows  altogether,  because  there  is  not  one 
among  them  worth  notice. 

The  single  varieties  of  Hyacinths  are  by  far  the  best  for  general  cultivation. 
The  absurd  prejudice  in  favour  of  double  varieties  that  so  long  existed  is  gra- 
dually fading  away  now  that  the  superior  attractions  of  the  single  varieties  are 
being  recognised.  A  few  of  each  shade  of  colour  that  are  cheap  and  good  are 
given  in  the  accompanying  list : — Duchess  of  Richmond,  dark  red ;  La  Dame 
du  Lac,  pale  rosy  pink ;  Annie  Lisle,  fine  bright  crimson ;  Madame  Hodgson, 
pale  rose ;  Norma,  delicate  WBxy  pink ;  Princess  Charlotte,  delicate  rosy  pink ; 
Robert  Steiger,  bright  crimson;  Sultan's  Favourite,  very  pale  rose;  Alba 
Maxima,  pure  white ;  Emmeline,  pale  blush ;  Grand  Vainqueur,  pure  white ; 
Grandeur  &  Merveille,  fine  pale  blush;  Madame  Van  der  Hoop,  fine  pore 
white ;  Mont  Blanc,  pure  white ;  Tubiflora,  blush ;  Voltaire,  pale  blush ;  Baron 
Van  Tuyll,  dark  blue ;  Bleu  Mourant,  dark  blue ;  Charles  Dickens,  greyish 
blue;  Grand  Lilas,  delicate  azure  blue;  Orondates,  porcelain  blue;  Mimosa, 
purplish  black;  Prince  Albert,  glossy  dark  purple;  Kegulus,  pale  blue ;  Anna 
Carolina,  primrose  yellow ;  Heroine,  canary  yellow ;  and  King  of  Holland, 
buff  yellow. 

If  a  selection  be  made  from  the  feiegoine  list  the  sorts  caimot  fiill  to  yield 
great  satisfaction,  as  they  have  been  gyown  for  yean  past,  and  will  hold  their 
position  for  years  to  come. 
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The  following  hinti  may  be  of  serrice  to  growers :— Choose  moderate- 
Biied  in  preferenoe  to  very  large  bulbs,  the  latter  sometiaies  throw  two  or 
three  small  spikes  instead  of  one  good  one.  Pot  the  bulbs  in  October,  using 
a  rich  compost ;  soil  dinnot  be  too  good  for  H jacinths.  Place  the  pots  after 
planting  in  a  sheltered  position  on  pieces  of  slate  or  tiles  to  prevent  the 
worms  working  into  the  pots,  and  cover  the  pots  with  sifted  coal  ashes  to  the 
depth  of  4  inches  for  the  space  of  two  monChs.  Remove  the  pots  to  a  green- 
house, the  inside  of  a  window-ledge,  or  any  suitable  place  for  blooming  them 
when  ready  for  removal.  Give  plenty  of  water,  and  preserve  the  plants  from 
cold  draughts  and  frost. 

The  culture  of  the  Hjracinth  is  a  very  simple  process,  a  little  intelligent 
attention  is  all  that  is  required  to  ensure  a  good  display  of  bloom. 

•  G.  W.  R. 

EEMARKS  ON  FRUIT  TREE  CULTURE.— No.  13. 

Iir  pursuance  of  mv  proposition  to^offer  a  few  remarks  on  those  particular 
points  of  milture  in  which  the  treatment  required  by  one  kind  of  fruit  differs 
from  that  of  another,  although  in  many  material  points  there  are  certain 
principles  to  guide  practice  which  are  common  to  all,  I  will  take  the  Apricot 
next  in  order,  for,  although  I  have  placed  it  next  to  the  Peach,  it  is  second  to 
none ;  indeed,  when  we  look  at  its  general  usefulness,  both  for  dessert  and  con- 
fectionary purposes,  we  must  award  it  a  high  position  in  the  domestic  economy. 

The  culture  of  the  Apricot  is  peculiarly  liable  to  be  influenced  by  hnil 
circumstances.  For  example,  in  one  locdity  the  trees  may  be  planted  in  the 
natural  soil  without  any  previous  preparation  or  additional  composts,  where 
they  will  flourish  and  produce  fruit  abundantly,  and  live  to  a  good  old  age ; 
whilst  in  another  locality  it  would  appear  that  the  greatest  amount  of  prepara- 
tion and  attention  fails  to  ensure  a  profitable  return  for  the  outlay.  Now  I  do  not 
consider  that  the  soil  is  altogether  at  &ult  in  this  matter,  but  that  there  are 
other  causes  which  act  more  powerfully  against  the  well-doing  of  the  trees 
than  even  an  inferior  or  ill-prepared  soil.  To  quote  an  instance  bearing  on  the 
subject,  I  have  known  a  gentleman  in  whose  garden  Apricots  year  after  year 
signally  frdled  to  grow  kindly  or  to  bear  even  moderate  crops,  go  to  the  expense 
of  making  a  border  in  exact  imitation  of  others  in  a  distant  locality  where  the 
trees  flo^ished  and  bore  abundant  crops  of  fruit.  His  mode  of  procedure 
was  unique  of  its  kind.  He  first  excavated  the  border  in  his  own  garden  to 
the  depth  of  4  feet,  and  having  drained  it  he  carted  from  the  favoured  locality 
soil  and  subsoil  to  the  required  depth,  and  laid  it  down  in  his  border  in  pre- 
cisely the  same  order  as  it  was  placed  in  its  natural  state.  Such  energy 
deserved  success ;  but  I  regret  to  say  this  did  not  follow,  for  the  trees  still  re- 
ftised  to  flourish,  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  failure  might  in  great  part 
be  attributed  to  the  peculiar  locality  and  atmospherical  conditions  which  were 
very  inimical  to  the  well-doing  of  the  Apricot  in  the  early  stages  of  growth. 
The  locality  was  very  high  and  very  much  exposed,  the  frosts  in  spring  severe, 
and  the  average  temperature  of  the  spring  months  considerably  lower  than 
that  of  more  sheltered  localities  lower  down ;  moreover,  the  winds  were  often 
very  strong,  and  frequently  accompanied  with  cold  rains,  which  beat  against 
the  walls  with  great  violence. 

Now,  all  these  things  are  exceedinglv  adverse  to  the  successful  culture  of 
the  Apricot,  and  therefore  to  be  avoided  altogether,  or  means  taken  to  guard 
against  injurious  effects  by  an  efficient  protection.  I  have  no  doubt  if  such  a 
border  had  been  formed  where  other  conditions  were  more  fiivourable,  that 
abundant  success  might  have  followed;  but,  then,  so  also  would  it  be  the  case 
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if  an  artificially-fbrmed  border  bad  been  laid  down  at  one-fourtb  the  expense, 
provided  always  that  certain  essential  conditions,  such  as  thorough  drainage 
and  a  suitable  compost,  had  been  secured.  It  is  just  possible  also  that  the 
great  amount  of  knife-pruning,  rendered  necessary  h^  the  injurious  effects  of 
those  peculiar  atmospheric  influences  upon  the  wood,  may  have  contributed  its 
share,  as  the  Apricot  is  rather  impatient  of  severe  knife  work  in  winter,  and 
this  is  another  reason  why  a  sh^tered  locality  should  be  preferred,  or  efficient 
protection  secured,  because  by  careful  management  in  the  summer  training 
very  little  knife-pruning  would  be  necessary,  certainly  none  that  need  be 
injurious. 

Some  trees  once  fell  under  my  charge,  which  were  very  healthy  and  lux- 
uriant, but  would  not  carry  the  fruit  to  perfection,  and  both  soil  and  locality 
were  considered  to  be  inin^cal  to  a  fruit^  growth,  and  I  found  that  they  had 
been  systematically  pruned  in  the  winter,  and  that  their  free  growth  caused  this  ^ 
to  be  done  somewhat  freely,  which,  with  such  trees,  was,  as  I  have  before  * 
shown,  only  calculated  to  perpetuate  the  evil  of  a  strong  woody  growth,  which 
would  not  carry  fruit.  On  examining  the  border  I  found  it  as  I  considered  well 
and  properly  made,  and  carefully  drained.  I  therefore  mertly  removed  the 
sur^e  soil,  which,  having  been  kept  well  cropped,  had  driven  the  roots  down- 
wards instead  of  encouraging  them  to  come  upwards  to  the  influence  of  the 
sun's  rays,  which  is  an  essential  element  in  securing  fruitful  growth ;  I  then 
filled  up  the  border  with  a  compost  of  fresh  loam  and  decayed  vegetable 
matter.  It  was  necessary  to  thin  the  wood  out  pretty  freely  the  following 
winter,  but  afterwards  by  steady  and  persevering  removal  of  superfluous  growth, 
and  careful  summer  and  autumn  pinching-back,  the  woody  growth  was  kept  in 
proper  subjection,  and  very  little  use  of  the  knife  was  necessary ;  and  by 
following  the  same  system  out  in  succeeding  years,  a  fruitful  growth  was  pro- 
duced which  carried  abundant  crops  to  perfection,  so  much  so,  that  in  some 
seasons  I  took  off  in  thinning  from  one  tree  considerably  more  than  a  hundred 
dozen  of  fruit ;  of  course  the  trees  were  protected  in  spring,  and  a  plentiful 
supply  of  water  afforded,  when  necessary,  at  stoning-time. 

In  another  instance  I  obtained  a  like  success  by  entirely  lifting  very  lai^e 
trees — say  20  feet  by  12,  and  replanting  after  making  a  new  border.  In  both 
these  cases  the  same  effects  were  produced  by  nearly  opposite  practice.  In  the 
first  the  roots  were  influenced  by  manipulating  the  growth,  and  in  the  other 
the  growth  was  checked  through  the  necessary  mutilation  of  the  roots. 

RedUaf.  Johk  Cox. 

ON  THE  SEEDING  OF  CONIFERS.— No.  1. 
Arauca&ia  imbmcata. 

Now  that  our  harvest  is  over  and  secured  (and  altogether  it  has  been  a 
glorious,  fruitful,  and  prosperous  season  with  us) — ^now  that  the  mornings 
begin  to  get  dusky,  I  am  about  to  make  some  remarks  on  the  time  which  some 
Conifers  take  to  perfect  their  seeds,  for  I  never  can  find  leisure  for  writing 
while  the  days  are  long  and  the  sun  shines. 

Although  the  cones  of  Araucaria  imbricata  had  been  for  several  seasons 
remarkably  fine  here,  it  was  not  till  within  the  last  ten  years  that  I  was  able 
to  observe  how  long  the  seeds  were  in  coming  to  perfection — ^that  is  to  say,  in 
becoming  perfectly  ripe.  Since  then,  however,  there  has  been  an  abundance  of 
male  catikins  on  the  male  trees.  I  may  here  make  a  digression  to  remark  that 
the  male  and  femal  e  trees  of  the  Araucaria  imbricata  are  distinct  individuals. 
The  male  tree  produces  only. male  catkins,  from  4  to  6  inches  long  when 
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full  grown,  and  from  1  to  2  incbee  in  diamete? .  When  these  catkins  are  ripe, 
on  a  dry  day  the  immense  quantity  of  sulphur-coloured  pollen  with  which  they 
are  fumidhed  is  astonishing ;  and  when  a  drying  wind  prevails  and  the  sun  is 
shining,  the  dust,  or  pollen,  is  wafted  on  the  air,  just  as  when  a  miller  shakes 
a  flour-bag.  So  beautiful  are  Nature's  ways,  that  actually  new  catkins  are  to 
be  seen  and  found  on  the  male  trees  every  day  in  the  year.  Thus,  to  make 
myself  understood,  there  are  new  and  old  catkins,  or  catkins  of  various  agpes 
and  sizes  at  all  times  to  be  seen  on  the  malf  trees.  We  have  here  up  t^^»® 
present  time  eleven  male  trees,  and  only  three  that  we  have  yet  discovered  to 
be  female.  The  cones  of  the  female  are  large  and  very  noble,  like  large 
Pine  Apples  in  size  and  shape,  and  if  well  fertilised  by  the  pollen  from  the 
male  catkins,  they  grow  to  a  very  large  size.  Those  which  are  fertilised  are 
very  soon  noticeable  by  their  rapid  increase  in  size.  A  fine  cone  will  produce 
from  a  pint  to  a  quart  of  perfect  seed,  as  large  and  long  as  the  first  two  jomts  of  a 
man's  little  finger.  The  cones  produced  in  April,  1866,  wiU  be  ripe  in  October 
and  November,  1867.  The  seeds  on  the  summit  of  the  cone  are  first  ripe,  and 
those  at  its  base  last.  They  are  not  very  convenient  for  bipeds,  birds,  squirrels, 
or  mice  to  gather ;  but  when  they  are  ripe  all  seem  to  be  on  the  watch  to 
catch  them  up  as  they  fall.  All  the  birds  of  the  woodpecker  and  titmouse 
femilies,  squirrels,  and  mice,  are  gourmands  in  respect  to  the  plump  and 
delicious-flavoured  seeds. 

Bicton,  James  Babkes. 

GEISSOMERIA  LONGIFLORA. 

This  is  a  very  useful  and  very  handsome  winter-flowering  decorative  plant. 
It  is  easily  increased  by  cuttings  planted  in  the  usual  way  and  placed  in  a 
gentle  bottom  heat.  It  is  a  softwooded  free-growing  plant ;  but  has  a  tendency 
to  grow  tall,  and  does  not  branch  freely  when  stopped  back.  To  have  good- 
sized  specimens  three  or  four  young  plants  should  be  put  into  one  pot. 

Young  healthy  plants  struck  in  the  preceding  summer  and  well  established 
in  small  pots,  should  be  selected  early  in  spring  and  potted  three  or  four  in  a 
pot.  When  they  have  made  some  growth  stop  all  the  shoots,  and  when  they 
have  broken  afresh  shift  the  plants  into  good-sized  pots,  and  keep  them  grow- 
ing on  all  the  summer  in  an  ordinary  stove  temperature.  They  will  flower  in 
December  and  January,  and  remain  a  long  time  in  bloom.  Small  plants  are 
sometimes  very  useful  for  in-door  decoration,  and  a  number  should  be  always 
grown  for  this  purpose. 

Stourton.  M.  Saui.. 

ON  THE  STRONG  SHOOTS  OF  FRUIT  TREES. 

The  "  fore  shoots  "  of  wall  trees  are  often  of  more  vigorous  growth  than 
those  close  to  the  wall.  In  winter-pruning  the  rank  wood  is  out  off  except 
that  which  is  required  to  fill  up  blanks,  and  perhaps  with  little  thought  aa  to 
how  the  shoots  grew  so  strong.  A  writer,  however,  in  these  pages,  maintains « 
like  many  others,  that  their  strength  is  the  efiect  of  the  ''  great  amount  of  sap 
sent  down  in  readiness  for  the  fixture  development  of  the  strong  and  vigorous 
wood."  This  may  accord  with  the  old  theory  of  the  descent  of  sap  ixk  autunan 
into  the  roots  of  trees,  but  not  with  the  fact  that  the  roots  contain  leas  sap  ixx 
winter  than  in  summer,  nor  with  that  of  the  tops  being  stored  with  torpid  elabo- 
rated sap  in  winter*  It  is  true,  however,  that  the  growth  of  the  shoots  depends 
much  on  the  state  of  the  roots,  the  increase  of  the  fibres  of  which  is  afiTected 
more  or  less  by  the  health  of  the  trees  during  the  previous  season.     StUl,  the 
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crude  juice  collected  by  the  fibres  does  not  produce  growth  until  it  has  passed 
through  the  leaves,  therefore  the  first  growth  of  trees  in  spring  depends  more  on 
the  sap  stored  up  in  the  branches  than  on  that  in  the  roots ;  and  regarding  the 
rank  growth  of  the  shoots,  much  depends  on  their  position,  or  how  they  are  ex- 
posed to  the  influence  of  the  sun.  Thb  may  be  seen  by  the  vigorous  shoots  of 
fruit  trees  trained  in  the  open  ground,  whose  shoots  and  leaves  are  more  exposed 
to  the  light  than  those  of  the  same  age  when  trained  to  a  wall.  The  same 
applies,  also,  to  strong  shoots  ^of  the  previous  year's  growth,  which  become 
w€Ak  when  shaded  by  older  branches.  For  instance,  one-year-old  shoots  of 
Pear  trees  trained  between  old  branches  soon  sicken  and  die,  instead  of  bearing 
fruit ;  consequently,  when  that  plan  is  adopted  with  barren  trees  the  young 
shoots  should  have  as  much  room  as  possible  in  order  that  their  leaves  may  be 
exposed  to  the  influence  of  the  sun. 

I  may  have  said  enough  to  show  that  strong  shoots  of  trees  may  be  rendered 
weak  without  any  interference  with  the  roots,  and  I  have  no  wish  at  present 
to  enter  into  the  various  plans  adopted  to  check  the  rank  growth  of  trees  in 
order  to  make  these  fruitful,  but  rather  to  notice  how  weak  ones  may  be  made 
strong.  This  can  be  done  by  leaving  some  of  their  shoots, not  nailed  to  the 
wall  during  summer,  in  order  that  the  sun  may  have  more  influence  on  the 
leaves.  At  the  end  of  the  season  such  shoots  may  be  double  the  sixe  of  the 
others  close  to  the  wall^  owing  to  the  greater  abundance  of  sap  elaborated  in 
their  leaves,  which  has  also  increased  the  growth  of  the  roots  or  fibres.  This 
accords  with  the  theory  of  there  being  a  nearly  equal  balance  between  the 
growth  of  the  tops  and  roots  of  trees.  If  there  be  any  doubts  respecting  the 
sap  not  being  stored  in  the  roots  during  winter,  one  has  only  to  put  a  piece  of 
root  and  also  a  branch  in  the  fire,  and  perhaps  double  the  quantity  of  juice  will 
ooze  out  at  the  other  end  of  the  branch  that  there  will  from  the  root.  This  I 
have  noticed  before  in  these  pages ;  but  I  may  have  said  too  little  above  concern* 
ing  the  objection  to  leaving  rank  shoots  in  trees,  whether  they  be  shortened  to 
flu  up  blanks,  or  left  at  tJbieir  fiill  length.  It  is  true  that  vigorous  shoots  axe 
apt  to  produce  rank  wood  instead  of  fruit ;  but  it  is  also  true  this  may  be 
prevented  by  leaving  more  of  their  oflshoots  close  to  the  wall  during  summer, 
exactly  the  reverse  of  what  has  been  recommended  for  weak  trees.  Pexhape 
there  would  be  fewer  complaints  about  the  roots  of  trees  if  the  theory  of 
vegetation  were  better  understood. 

CoMfly  Park,  ,    J.  WiaHXOir. 

LATE-FLOWERING  ROSES. 

DsspiTE  SO  much  wet  weather,  so  many  dull,  cold,  and  wet  dajB"--ffure 
signs  that  the  summer  has  passed,  and  prophetic  of  the  coming  death  of  so 
much  that  has  been  gay  and  beautiful ;  despite  these,  yet  have  many  of  the 
late-flowering  Roses  compensated  to  some  extent  for  the  dreariness  that  has 
begun  to  close  about  us  and  them.  Wild  winds,  and  pelting  rains»  and  be- 
clouded skies  have  assailed  the  Roses  with  great  severity,  and  presented  tp 
them  no  inviting  aspect  of  countenance,  yet  have  many  of  Uiem  put  forth  their 
flowers,  and  gilded  the  dreariness  they  could  not  avert. 

I  walked  through  Mr.  W.  Paul's  nurserv,  at  Waltham  Cross,  a  few  days 
ago.  There  was  to  be  seen  a  great  breadth  of  standard  and  dwarf  Roses  then  in 
bloom,  numbers  of  them  not  having  thin  attenuated  flowers,  but  large,  full,  rich 
blossoms  with  all  that  desired  quality  sometimes  looked  for  in  vain  at  the  end 
of  June.  I  thought  that  a  selection  of  some  of  those  that  may  truly  be  termed 
autumnal-flowering  Roses  might  prove  acceptable  to  the  readers  of  ike  Flosisx 
AKD  PoMOLOGisi.    Bcfbre  giving  the  list,  however,  I  may  state  that  inveiiably 
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—probably  alwayi,  the  ▼arieties  that  flower  well  in  tbe  autamn  are  of  stroDg 
and  TigoronB  habit,  and  that  they  looked  capable  of  standing  moch  in  the  way 
of  inclement  and  boisterous  weather  before  they  would  succumb  to  it;  ^^^ 
fore,  for  cold  and  exposed  situations  should  such  hardy  constitutions  be  selected. 
Another  consideration  presented  itself  to  my  mind— Do  not  some  of  these  stout 
and  Tigorous-growing  kinds  reserve,  as  it  were,  some  of  their  Tery  best  flowers 
for  the  autumn  mon&s?     It  did  appear  to  my  observation  as  if  some  seTcnty 
of  weather,  if  not  mdispensable  to,  at  least  helps,  the  production  of  blooms  of 
remarkable  quality  in  several  instances.     Among  my  own  Roses  are  plants  of 
Duo  de  Rohan,  Madame  Caillat,  Jeau  Goujon,  and  others,  standing  in  a  very 
exposed  situation,  torn  and  bruised  by  violent  west  winds,  yet  yielding  about 
the  middle  of  September  exquisite  flowers,  full,  clean,  and  high-coloured, 
when  the  bedding  stuff  about  and  beneath  them  has  been  robbed  of  all  its 
colour  and  attractiveness.     On  the  other  hand,  a  very  few  weakly-growing 
varieties  in  my  soil  have  not  given  me  a  single  bloom  for  some  time  past.    The 
following  constitute  the  list  to  which  I  have  referred : — Madame  Emile  Boyau, 
soft  rosy  flesh,  changbg  to  blush,  large  and  full.     Elizabeth  Vigneron,  rosy 
pink,  a  very  free  bloomer ;  a  Rose  that  will  be  better  appreciated  by-and-by. 
Prince  de  Joinville,  a  free-blooming  dark  variety;  a  good  autumnal-flowermg 
kind,  well  adapted  for  climbing.    Black  Prince,  a  very  fine  dark  Rose,  flowers 
large  and  full.     Prince  Eugene  Beauhamais,  build  of  General  Jacqueminot, 
but  having  more  scarlet  in  its  colour.  Lady  Suffield,  a  fine  free-blooming  Rose, 
with  purplish  crimson  flowers.     Madame  Elise  Vilmorin,  rich  rosy  crimson, 
very  mie.    Triomphe  des  Fran^ais,  maroon  shaded  with  dark  crimson ;  a  fine 
dark  flower.     Achille  Gonod,  carmine  red,  flowers  large  and  very  full,  fine 
Aade ;  a  good  kte-blooming  variety.    Madame  Andr^  Leroy,  a  pleasing  shade 
of  rose ;  very  hardy.      Captain  Rognat,  good  hardy  free  habit,  colour  rosy 
crimson,  good  full  flowers.   Baronne  de  Maynard,  pure  white,  free-blooming  ;  a 
good  autumnal  Rose.    Madame  Boutin,  a  good  late  bloomer,  flowers  large  and 
full.     Dr.  Andry,  crimson  purple,  large  and  full  flowers.     Baptiste  Desportes, 
colour  pale  rosy  purple,  very  smooth  petals.  George  Prince,  a  full  and  globular 
flower,  colour  bright  crimson ;  a  strong  and  free  hardy  Rose.     Senateur  Favre, 
purple  ;  a  good  full  Rose,  plenty  of  substance,  and  good  habit.     Vainqueur  do 
Goliath,  Triomphe  de  Caen,  Madame  Victor  Verdier,  Princess  of  Wales,  and 
Glory  of  Waltham,  the  last  a  splendid  pillar  Rose,  were  very  fine  indeed.     A 
large  bank  of  the  last-named  close  to  the  railway  was  a  very  attractive  sight. 

Quo. 

NOTES  AT  THE  FLORAL  AND  FRUIT  COMMITTEES. 

September  4/A.— Mr.  Bull's  great  plant  of  Amaryllis  Josephinae,  with  fifty- 
two  flowers,  was  the  sensation  of  the  meeting.  It  was  certainly  an  extraor- 
dinary specimen.  Two  smaller  plants  of  A.  Griffinii,  very  much  like  the 
preceding,  were  also  shown.  A  first-class  certificate  was  awarded  to  Messrs. 
Downie,  L^ird,  &  Laing  for  Altemanthera  paronychoides,  a  very  pretty  and  dwarf- 
growing  variety,  which  will  make  a  capital  edging  plant.  The  same  award  was 
made  to  Messrs.  Osbom  &  Son  for  Siatice  Frostii,  a  garden  hybrid,  having  a 
profusion  of  light  purple  and  white  flowers.  It  will  be  a  good  exhibition 
variety.  From  Mr.  Kingbom  came  some  beautiftd  varieties  of  Lobelia  fulgens. 
Some  of  the  colours  were  very  bright  and  deep ;  some  were  delicate  pale 
shades.  I  have  seen  beds  of  L.  fulgens  very  effective  during  the  summer 
months,  and  some  of  these  varieties  would  have  a  very  pleasing  aspect.  Messrs. 
Veitch  &  Sons  had  several  interesting  things,  among  them  Colens  Gibsoni, 
foliage  bright  green,  changing  to  a  darker  shade  with  age,  veined  and  splashed 
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with  a  dull  dark  crimson ;  a  collection  of  Asters,  which  shall  have  a  special 
notice  by-and-by ;  other  new  plants  were  also  produced  by  this  firm.  Messrs. 
E.  O.  Henderson  &  Son  had  a  very  handsome  tricolor  variegated  Pelargonium, 
named  Sophia  Dumaresque,  to  which  a  first-class  certificate  was  awarded.  It 
was  regarded  as  an  improvement  on  Sunset.  From  the  same  source  came  a  very 
good  variety  named  Golden  Ray;  but  as  so  many  new  kinds. are  now  being 
produced,  the  Committee  grant  certificates  very  sparingly  indeed.  From  Mr. 
Cunningham,  of  Burton-on-Trent,  came  a  variety  of  the  Ivy-leaved  Pelar- 
eoniiun,  named  L'Elegante,  to  which  a  first-class  certificate  was  awarded.  The 
leaves  are  distinctly  edged  with  a  creamy  white,  and  the  flowers  are  of  a  pale 
lilac  colour.  A  collection  of  cut  spikes  of  Gladioli  was  shown  by  Mr.  Standish, 
of  Ascot,  and  included  the  following,  some  of  which  were  truly  fine : — Paul 
Bedford,  Rajah,  Samuel  Weymouth,  Cyipbeline,  The  Ensigti.  Carminata,  Prime 
Minister,  Rev.  J.  Dix,  Isa  Craig,  and  J.  W.  Lane,  all  shades  of  scarlet  and 
crimson ;  and  Peter  Simple,  Lemonade,  and  Seraph,  lisht  varieties.  Some  of 
the  very  best  of  the  light  flowers  were  much  feathered  on  the  spikes,  which 
detracts  materially  from  their  value  as  exhibition  varieties.  Mr.  Mann,  of 
Brentwood,  had  a  good  variety  of  tricolor-leaved  Pelargonium  Melona,  to  which 
a  first-class  certificate  was  awarded,  and  a  bright  scarlet  Zonale  variety  named 
Mimas,  to  which  was  awarded  a  second-class  certificate.  To  Mr.  George,  of 
Stamford  Hill,  was  awarded  a  first-class  certificate  for  Tropaeolum  compactum 
King  of  Scarlets,  in  the  style  of  Lobbianum  elegans,  of  very  free  habit,  and 
producing  a  profusion  of  bright  orange  scarlet  flowers,  shaded  with  crimson. 
A  double  Fuchsia,  named  King  of  the  Doubles,  came  from  Mr.  Cannell,  of 
Woolwich,  having;  flowers  of  a  great  size.  Mr.  Keynes,  of  Salisburj",  was 
awarded  a  first-ckss  certificate  for  Dahlia  Paradise  Williams,  a  deep  maroon 
crimson  flower  of  fine  form;  and  to  the  same  were  awarded  second-class  cer- 
tificates for  Dahlias  Gazelle,  a  large  violet- shaded  bronzy  crimson;  Vice- 
President,  a  bright  amber-coloured  variety;  and  Harriet  Tetterell,  a  lij^ht 
ground  variety,  heavily  tipped  and  flushed  with  purplish  crimson.  A  flrst-class 
certificate  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Eckford,  The  Gardens,  Coleshill,  for  Verbena 
Coleshill,  intense  scarlet,  with  lemon  eye.  pips  large  and  very  showy ;  and  the 
following  varieties  were  also  shown  by  Mr.  Eckford : — Umpire,  cerise  crimson, 
large  lemon  eye,  pips  very  large,  good  truss ;  Mr.  Vamey,  deep  plum  purple ; 
Triumph,  deep  rosy  cerise,  shaded  with  crimson,  large  white  eye ;  William 
Dobbs,  dull  crimson  purple ;  and  Wee  Davie,  rosy  crimson  with  white  eye,^ 
small  pips. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Fruit  Committee  were  produced  some  Potatoes  from 
Mr.  Craddock,  of  Warwick : — viz.,  Alston  Kidney,  a  large-sized  good-looking 
white  kind,  and  Melbourne  Seedling,  another *!l^dney,  a  good  deal  like  the 
Alston,  but  stated  not  to  be  so  productive.  From  Air.  Short,  of  Heckfield 
Gardens,  came  examples  of  Red  Astrachan  Apples  and  Siberian  Crabs.  Messrs. 
Veitch  &  Sons  sent  a  collection  of  Onions,  comprising  Nuneham  Park,  Reading, 
White  Spanish,  Lisbon,  Welsh,  Blood  Red,  Silver-skinned,  White  Nocera, 
Trebons,  Danver's  Yellow,  Strasburgh,  White  Globe,  Brown  Globe,  and  James's 
Keeping. 

September  ISth. — At  this  meeting  Mr.  Turner  produced  a  basketfiil  of  his 
beautifrd  new  Nosegay  Pelargonium  Lady  Constance  Grosvenor,  having  nume- 
rous fine  trusses  of  very  bright  orange-scarlet  flowers.  From  the  ^rdens  of  the 
Society  came  plants  of  Lantanas,  Zonale  Pelargoniums,  Petunias,  and  some 
Orchids,  among  them  a  very  handsome  specimen  of  Odontoglossum  grande.  A 
first-class  certificate  was  awarded  to  Mr.  W.  Cruikshanks,  The  Gardens,  L  ang- 
leybury,  Watford,  for  a  very  pretty  striped  Verbena,  named  Lady  of  Langley- 
bury.     The  flowers  were  lilac  an3  white,  the  colours  being  very  well  defined. 

i.  2 
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It  was  said  to  be  a  seedling  from  Purple  King.  Mr.  Turoer  kad  some  seedling 
Dahlias,  to  the  following  of  which  second-class  certificates  were  awarded  :-^ 
Lord  Lyon,  orimson»  heavily  edged  with  purple,  a  very  telling  show  flower ; 
Valentine,  pale  lilac,  tipped  with  rosy  purple  ;  and  Flambeau,  one  of  the  most 
distinct  and  striking  flowers  ever  seen,  ground  colour  pale  orange,  heavily 
tipped  with  fiery  crimson,  a  good  show  flower ;  another  seedling  was  Starlight, 
yellow  ground,  slightly  tipptfd  with  crimson  maroon.  (X  older  kinds,  Mr. 
Turner  had  excellent  blooms  of  Artemus  Ward,  Fair  Imogene,  very  delicate ; 
Leah,  Charlotte  Dorling,  very  fijie ;  Arrah-na-Po$2:ne,  Master  of  Arts,  Le 
Domino  Noir,  Freemason,  Lord  Derby,  Epaulette,  Purity,  and  Peeress.  From 
Mr.  BawUngs,  of  Bethnal  Green,  came  Aurora,  a  veined  rosy  lilac  flower,  to 
which  a  second-class  certificate  was  awarded,  and  John  Sladden,  a  dark  crimson 
flower  of  medium  siie.  Mr.  Pope,  of  Chelsea,  had  Mrs.  Pope,  delicate  ground 
colour,  edged  with  rosy  purple,  a  little  open  at  the  centre,  but  promising  to  be 
much  better,  and  Mirella,  light  yellow.  Mr.  Collier,  of  Bethnal  Green,  had 
Salmon  King,  pale  salmon  on  a  yellowish  ground.  Mr.  Bragg,  of  Slough,  had 
Warner,  large,  dark  scarlet;  Commodore,  salmon  scarlet,  veined;  and  Mrs. 
Gerald  Wellesley,  light  ground,  heavily  edged  with  rosy  purple,  awarded  a 
second-class  certificate ;  also  Garibaldi,  a  large  and  coarse  pale  orange  flower, 
veined  with  orange  scarlet.  While  noticing  the  flowers  shown  by  Mr.  Pope, 
I  omitted  to  notice  Gem,  a  Fancy  variety,  to  which  a  first-class  certificate  was 
awarded ;  it  is  a  crimson  ground  flower,  edged  with  white,  small,  but  very 
pretty.  Second-class  certificates  were  awarded  to  Mr.  Burgess,  of  Chelsea, 
for  Mrs.  Burgess,  a  sort  of  violet-shaded  crimson,  a  flower  difficult  to  describe, 
and  to  Mr.  G.  Wheeler,  of  Warminster,  for  Vanguard,  maroon,  tinged  in  the 
centre  with  violet.  Mr.  Eckford,  of  Coleshill  Gardens,  had  some  seedling 
Verbenas  and  Dahlias,  but  there  was  nothing  worthy  of  notice  among  them. 
Mr.  Mann,  of  Brentwood,  had  some  tricolor-leaved  Pelargoniums  of  very  good 
qualities ;  and  from  Mr.  Anderson,  of  Meadow  Bank,  Glasgow,  came  cut  flowers 
of  various  Orchids. 

Some  bunches  of  Grapes  firom  the  Society's  gardens  were  produced  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Fruit  Committee««p.viz.,  Frankenthal,  Black,  Dutch,  and  Mill 
Hill  Hamburghs,  and  Buckland  Sweetwater.  Messrs.  W.  Cutbu&h  &  Sou 
exhibited  specimens  of  Nuneham  Park  and  White  Spanish  Onions,  grown  at 
Nuneham  Park,  the  latter  being  very  much  smaller  than  the  new  variety ;  and 
from  Messrs.  J.  Wrench  k  Sods,  London  Bridge,  came  examples  of  the  follow- 
ing sorts  of  Onions — Rocca,  a  pale  form  of  the  Flat  Tripoli  from  Naples,  Santa 
Anna,  and  St.  Joi^e,  two  varieties  from  Madeira,  similar  in  character  to  the 
globular  form  of  the  Large  Madeira,  and  red  and  deep  red  forms  of  the  Italian 
Tripoli.  ' R.  D. 

HOLME  PARK  LETTUCE. 

YouB  correspondent  "  E.  W."  (page  173),  asks  for  information  r^^arding 
this  Lettuce.  It  has  been  grown  here  for  several  years,  and  is  much  esteenaed 
as  a  summer  variety.  The  Holme  Park  and  Paris  White  Cos  are  the  only  two 
Cob  Lettuces  that  I  grow  for  summer  supply.  They  are  both  excellent  in 
every  respect;  being  large,  crisp,  sweet,  and  not  requiring  to  be  tied  up  ;  but 
of  the  two  the  Holme  Park  stands  the  longer  in  dry  weather  before  running  to 
seed.  This  property,  I  need  scarcely  say,  renders  it  a  very  valuable  sort  for 
such  a  season  of  drought  as  we  have  experienced  here  this  summer.  On  the 
7th  of  June  a  quantity  of  the  two  varieties  named  was  planted  on  ridges 
between  Celery  trenches;  and  the  Holme  Park  is  now  (August  9th),  in  exoel- 
lent  order  for  use,  having  large  solid  white  hearts,  while  a  great  many  plants 
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of  the  Paris  White  Cos  have  run  to  seed — not  prematurely,  but  have  not 
remained  in  a  useful  condition  so  long  as  the  Holme  Park.  For  light  dry 
seals  I  consider  the  Holme  Park  Lettuce  a  great  acquisition. 

Archsrfield,  D.  Thomsow. 


BEDDING  PELARGONIUMS. 

The  summer  that  is  now  rapidly  waning,  if  it  has  not  already  departed^ 
has,  owing  to  so  much  wet  weather  Kcently,  severely  tested  the  capabilities  of 
the  new  varieties  in  standing  the  effects  of  such  ungenial  conditions.  Of  Mr. 
Paul'9  varieties  of  the  Nosegay  section,  the  following  have  withstood  the 
weather  in  a  very  successful  manner: — Rebecca,  very  free-blooming,  large, 
handsome  trasses ;  Donald  Beaton ;  Lord  Chancellor,  salmon  pink,  wiUi  light 
centre ;  Cardinal,  dark  orange  searlet ;  Indian  Yellow ;  Nimrod,  fine  orange 
scarlet ;  Waltham  Nosegay,  upper  segments  scarlet,  the  lower  magenta,  very 
firee-blooming  and  effective;  Orange  Nosegay;  Sir  J.  Paxton,  ti^e  nearest 
approach  to  a  true  orange  colour  yet  sent  out,  a  very  striking  variety ;  Prince 
of  Lichtenstein ;  Tiara,  scarlet  orimson  suffused  with  purple,  very  distinct  and 
fine,  a  splendid  bedding  kind ;  St.  George,  a  glorious  shade  of  colour,  somewhat 
difficult  to  describe ;  and  Phcenix,  fiery  scarlet,  a  very  telling  shade  of  colour. 
The  beds  of  the  kinds  just  mentioned  presented  a  marked  contrast  to  those  of 
scnne  of  the  older  kinds  of  bedding  Pelargoniums,  as,  in  the  case  of  the  latter, 
not  only  had  the  colour  of  the  trusses  been  washed  away,  but  their  power  to 
produce  other  trusses  appeared  exhausted.  The  above-mentioned  varieties  are 
already  sent  out. 

Of  new  kinds  not  yet  sent  out,  but  which  Mr.  Paid  will  distribute  next 
season.  Dr.  Hogg  promises  to  be  a  remarkably  good  flower.  Although  it  is 
thought  by  some  to  be  too  much  like  Amy  Hogg,  it  is  distinctly  deeper  in 
colour  when  the  two  are  compared.  The  colour  is  a  compound  of  red  and  blue, 
and  may  be  termed  a  bluish  red.  It  has  more  blue  in  the  colour  than  Amy 
Hogg,  but  less  red.  It  is  a  very  free-blooming  kind.  Another,  Enchantress, 
has  a  very  desirable  close  habit,  colour  rich  deep  magenta,  the  upper  petals 
bright  deep  scarlet,  very  free-blooming,  and  extra  fine.  Village  Maid  is  a  deep 
rosy  pink,  with  a  fine  white  centre,  a  beautiful  shade  of  colour,  the  white  being 
separated  in  a  very  distinct  manner  from  the  pink ;  it  is  of  good  dose  habit 
and  a  free-bloomer.  Blue  Bell  ia  a  sort  of  bluish  deep  rose,  habit  dwarf  and 
very  fiee.  q^^ 

ON  POTATOES. 

The  visitor  to  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Saturday  Show  of  the  22nd 
of  September  would  doubtless  observe  a  collection  of  upwards  of  sixty  varieties 
of  Potatoes  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Southampton,  and  the  bulk  of  them 
most  excellent  samples.  Now  the  first  question  which  he  would  naturally  ask 
would  be,  "  What  is  the  use  of  so  many  varieties  ? " — and  it  would  be  very 
difficult  to  give  a  better  answer  than  this :  That  growing  such  collections  offers 
a  good  opportunity  for  making  a  selection  of  the  most  useful  and  desirable 
kinds.  The  Potato,  however,  has  this  peculiarity,  that  according  to  the  character 
of  the  soil  and  situation  the  variety  which  proves  to  be  the  best  in  one  place 
is  possibly  the  worst  in  another ;  and  if  the  sixty  sorts  shown  at  Kensington 
could  be  distributed  to  twenty  different  districts,  and  reports  were  made  as  to 
their  qualities,  we  should,  most  probably,  find  that  each  would  be  pronounced 
the  best  for  some  particular  bcality.     In  this  way  it  may  be  shown  that  there 
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is  sound  reason  in  growing  or  trying  a  large  number  of  varieties;  moreoTer,  the 
Potato  is  not  so  perfect  but  that  there  is  even  yet  ample  room  for  improrement 
We  want  Tarieties  still  earlier  if  possible,  and  heavier  croppers ;  flaTour  will 
bear  improring,  the  shape  even  of  the  best  is  far  from  handsome,  bat  as  fiir 
as  size  is  concerned  Ihey  are  generally  speaking  quite  large  enough  to  be  good. 

In  looking  oyer  the  collection  above  referr^  to,  the  eye  is  struck  wit£  the 
size  of  some  of  the  sorts  shown,  such  as  Scotch  Regent,  Farmer's  Glory,  Irish 
White,  and  others ;  but  these,  distasteful  as  they  may  appear  to  the  eye  of  a 
connoisseur,  are,  nevertheless,  great  favoarites  among  the  poorer  classes,  be- 
cause of  their  great  productiveness,  which  is  to  them  an  important  considera- 
tion. All  varieties,  however,  are  not  like  those,  and  if  wc  would  look  further 
for  others  more  to  our  taste  we  shall  find  in  the  Ash-leaf  Kidney,  Early 
Handsworth,  Early  Emperor,  Scotch  Blue,  Fenn's  Onwards,  Daintree's  Kidney, 
Birmingham  Prizetaker,  and  Dawe's  Matchless,  varieties  that  for  shape  and 
quality  might  charm  an  epicure.  There  was  one  pleasing  feature  about  this 
collection  of  Potatoes— not  only  was  every  sort  distinctly  named,  but  the  special 
qualities  of  each  as  developed  in  the  locality  in  which  it  was  grown,  both  as 
to  produce,  rotation,  and  also  as  to  cooking  were  given.  It  would  occupy  too 
lai^e  a  portion  of  this  article  to  give  a  risunU  of  this,  but  should  they  remain 
for  some  time  on  exhibition  it  would  be  well  if  those  who  take  an  interest  in 
Potatoes  would  pay  them  a  visit  and  draw  therefrom  their  owu  conclusions. 

It  would  afford  an  exceedingly  interesting  study  if  samples  of  every  known 
variety  in  cultivation  coAld  be  obtained  by  some  central  body,  and  grown 
in  a  well-selected  portion  of  land,  and  then  reported  upon  publicly  by  some 
properly  qualified  judges.  There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  tbeir  decision 
would  be  of  great  service  to  growers  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  although,  pro- 
bably, no  one  would  be  found  to  accept  it  as  final ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  such  a  public  report  would  have  as  much  interest  for  many  as  the  reports 
already  issued  by  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  upon  the  bedding  Pelar- 
goniums at  Chiswick.  Axko. 


RHODODENDRONS. 

This  year's  bloom  of  Rhododendrons  suggests  a  few  remarks  which  may 
be  of  interest  to  some  of  our  readers.  It  is  now  rather  a  long  lookback  to  the 
flowering  season  of  this  favourite  shrub;  but  as  what  we  have  got  to  say 
respects  its  planting  and  protection,  our  hints  cannot' be  deemed  out  of  date. 
We  may  premise  that  the  display  of  blossoms,  particularly  in  later  situations, 
was  extremely  fine.  In  many  places,  however,  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
flower-buds  of  the  early  varieties  was  destroyed,  or  materially  injured,  by  the 
lingering  frosts  of  April  and  May.  It  unfortunately  happens,  that  a  few 
degrees  of  frost  prove  injurious  to  the  flowers  of  Rhododendrons,  not  only 
when  they  are  fully  developed,  but  almost  as  soon  as  the  flower-buds  begin  to 
expand. 

Why  should  not  the  early  varieties  be  protected  from  frost  ?  A  flonst  does 
not  grudge  the  expense  of  a  frame  for  his  Auriculas,  or  a  canvas  awning  for  his 
Tulips.  In  most  catalogues,  it  is  true,  certain  early  Rhododendrons  are  set 
down  as  specially  adapted  for  conservatories — an  excellent  hint  for  those  who 
possess  such  structures,  and  have  room  in  them  for  such  plants ;  but  with  the 
exception,  perhaps,  of  R.  arboreura,  we  seldom  see  Rhododendrons  planted  out 
in  the  soil  which  forms  the  floor  of  a  conservatory.      Ordinary  hybrids  are 

frown  in  pots  or  tubs  ;  and  they  are  not  often  well  grown,  for  as  soon  as  they 
ave  flowered,  they  are  hurried  away  to  the  back  of  a  wall,  or  some  shady 
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place,  where  a  minimum  of  watering  is  required,  and  where  accordingly  they 
do  not  form  fine  foliage  or  strong  flower-buds.  Early  Rhododendrons,  if  cul- 
tiyated  at  all,  must  generally  be  grown  in  the  open  air.  Mr.  John  Waterer, 
indeed,  who  is  a  great  authority  on  this  subject,  is  of  opinion  that  they  should 
not  be  so  cultiyated,  and  he  strongly  ''advises  gentlemen  on  no  account  to 
introduce  into  their  clumps  tender  or  early  blooming  kinds."  Of  course,  the 
late  bloomers  are  to  be  preferred  for  the' general  collection,  and  it  is  a  happy 
thing  that  we  have  so  many  brilliant  varieties  of  that  character.  But  we 
should  hesitate  to  lop  off  a  whole  month  from  the  beginning  of  the  Rhodo- 
dendron season,  and  that  at  the  very  time  that  they  are  most  wanted.  We 
should  be  sorry  to  miss  the  bright  scarlet  or  crimson  blossoms  of  Nobleanum, 
or  of  other  vernal  sorts,  from  our  spring  bouquets.  It  is  true  that  we  some- 
times see  the  brilliant  trusses  of  these  varieties  encrusted  with  snow,  and  still 
more  frequently  we  find  their  half-opened  buds  blighted  by  the  black  frosts  of 
March  and  April.  Well,  let  it  be  so,  if  it  must  be  so;  but  they  not  unfre- 
quently  escape,  like  the  charming  R.  dauricum  atrovirens,  which  sometimes 
blooms  as  early  as  Christmas,  and  takes  any  opportunity  of  fresh  weather  to 
put  in  its  appearance,  and  which,  though  often  destroyed,  is  about  the  last  shrub 
we  should  spare  firom  our  gardens.  Early  Rhododendrons,  however,  need  not 
be  destroyed  by  frosts.  They  may  be  effectually  protected  by  light  airy  tents 
of  tifiany  or  canvas.  Suppose  a  well-selected  group  of  these  sorts  to  be 
planted  in  a  siymy,  sheltered  comer  of  the  flower  garden — in  a  figure,  let  us 
say,  of  an  elongated  hexagonal  or  octagonal  shape';  posts,  some  6  feet  high, 
might  be  erected  at  the  angles,  with  a  few  taller  ones  in  the  centre  ;  and  on 
these  a  roof  and  side  curtains  might  be  suspended,  the  latter  to  be  drawn 
aside  in  fair  weather  and  sunshine.  A  clever  gardener  would  have  no  difficulty 
in  realising  this  suggestion.  The  posts  might  be  covered  by  creeping  plants 
in  summer,  and  with  a  little  ingenuity  these  out-of-doors  extemporised  con- 
servatories,  might  easily  be  made  to  harmonise  with  the  permanent  glazed 
structures  set  apart  for  the  culture  of  plants. 

This  suggestion  implies  the  grouping  of  the  various  sorts  of  Rhododen- 
drons accordlmg  to  their  periods  of  flowering.  It  would  be  a  waste  of  space  to 
put  under  canvas  any  that  do  not  require  protection.  The  principle  of  group- 
mg  we  are  disposed  to  advocate  for  another  reason,  which  is  well  understood  in 
the  autumnal  flower  garden.  The  only  means  of  securing  a  compact  array  of 
blossoms  is  to  plant  together  the  varieties  which  bloom  about  the  same  time. 
The  effect  of  a  mass  is  greatly  marred  by  the  presence  of  plants,  some  of  which 
have  done  flowering,  while  others  have  not  expanded  tiieir  flower-buds.  It 
would  be  easy,  by  noting  the  dates  of  the  flowering  of  the  most  desirable 
sorts — as  is  partially  done  in  Mr.  Standish's  excellent  catalogue — ^to  throw 
them  into  three,  four,  or  five  groups,  according  to  the  convenience  of  the 
place,  or  the  magnitude  of  the  collection.  The  following  attempt  at  grouping 
will  illustrate  our  meaning ;  only  we  beg  that  it  may  not  be  taken  as  exhaustive, 
many  fine  sorts  being  omitted,  nor  as  professedly  accurate,  for  we  write  chiefly 
firom  memory,  aided  by  the  above-mentioned  catalogue,  which  does  not  include 
all  the  sorts  named.  In  passing,  we  may  express  a  wish  that  the  Rhododendron 
nurserymen  would  follow  Mr.  Standish's  example  in  giving  the  dates  of  flower- 
ing, and  that  they  would  imitate  the  catholicity  of  the  Rose -growers,  who 
enumerate  all  good  varieties  whether  raised  or  introduced  by  themselves  or  not. 

Early  Group, — Altaclerense,  Russellianum,  Nobleanum  several  varieties, 
Oloire  de  Gand,  Cinnamomum  Cunninghamii,  Sun  of  Austerlitz,  Limbatum, 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  Broughtoni,  Prince  Camille  de  Rohan,  &c. 

Medium  Group. — ^Alarm,  Album  elegaus,  Atrosanguineum,  Bardayanum, 
Blandyanum,  Brayanum,  Bylsianum,  Coriaceum,  Countess  of  Wilton,  Currie- 
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anum,  Delicatissimum  (particularly  Veitch's),  Evereatiaiiuiii,  Fastuosum,  Qem* 
Oenaeric,  lago.  Lady  Eleanor  CathcarU  Lady  Oodiva,  lagramii,  Mooreaaunu 
Mrs.  Lottdoa,  Neboni,  Nero,  Paxtooi,  Perspicuuai,  Schiller,  Victoria,  Zuleika, 

&CC. 

Late  Oraup. — Butlerianunu  Candidisaimam,  Celebraadunu  Chianoidea^ 
ColoneU  Comteese  de  Morella,  Concessiun,  La  Vivandiere,  Maculatum,  Nigrami 
superbum,  Marf<u^rite,  Minnie,  Macranthiun,  Mr.  John  Waterer,  Mrs.  John 
Waterer,  Mrs.  Standish,  Standieh*8  Perfection,  Star  of  England,  Leopardi,  ke. 

The  abore  may  be  recommended  as  a  selection  for  a  beginner.  It  contains 
few  or  none  of  the  fine  new  high-priced  yarieties.  Of  course,  one  fistirly  in- 
spired with  the  love  of  Rhododendrons  will  not  content  himself  with  these ; 
and  he  will  speedily  discover  that  the  second  and  third  groups  may  be  greatly 
increased.  The  white  or  light-coloured  varieties  in  the  lata  group  are  so  ex- 
quisitely fine,  that  it  is  difficult  to  speak  of  them  with  moderation.  They  will 
match  the  finest  Camellias  any  day.  We  may  add,  that  in  the  second  week 
of  last  July,  we  saw  some  fine  trusses  of  Maculatum  nigrum  superbum,  in  a 
cool  shaded  situation,  and  that  circumstance,  supposing  that  Nobleanum 
flowered  about  the  1st  of  April,  as  it  no  doubt  did  in  many  parts  of  the  country, 
marks  off  a  period  of  three  months  and  a  half  for  the  Rhododendron  season 
of  1866. 

Our  observations  this  year  have  convinced  us  of  the  great  superiority  of 
soil  largely  composed  of  peat  earth  for  the  growth  of  Rhododendrons.  It  is 
UKual  for  nurserymen  to  aftrm  that  this  shrub  will  grow  well*  enough  in  any 
light  soil  of  a  loose  or  sandy  texture.  Most  of  their  nurseries  are  of  this  dfr* 
scription  ;  and  it  is  natural  lor  them  to  maintain  that  what  is  sufficient  for  pro- 
pagation is  good  for  growth.  It  is  true  that  Rhododendrons  will  grow,  in  a 
way,  in  any  light  soil  containing  abundance  of  vegetable  matter  as  one  of  its 
elements.  There  is,  however,  sll  the  difference  in  the  world  between  plants 
that  barely  live  after  a  stunted  precarious  fashion^  and  plants  that  grow  like 
Willows,  and  are  covered  annually  with  immense  showers  of  blossom.  Ama* 
teurs  who  can  procure  peat  earth  are  strongly  recommended  to  avail  them- 
selves of  it.  If  they  reside  near  a  railway,  they  will  probably  have  little 
difficulty  in  obtaining — say  five  or  six  truckloads  of  it,  which  may  be  equal  to 
twenty  or  twenty-five  cartloads.  Let  them  chop  it  small,  or  break  it  well 
with  a  coarse  rake,  but  not  screen  it.  Let  them  add  an  equal  quantity  of  well- 
rotted  leaf  mould,  free  from  sticks,  with  a  sufficiency  of  sharp  sand.  That  will 
give  from  sixty  to  seventy  cartloads  of  compost  to  begin  with.  If  the  original 
soil  of  the  garden  is  clayey  or  chalky  it  ^ould  be  excavated  to  the  depth  of 
12,  15,  or  18  inches,  as  the  grower  can  afford  it,  and  a  layer  of  the  compost 
put  in  its  plaoe.  It  is  often  injurious  to  mix  up  any  of  the  old  soil.  After 
the  Rhododendrons  have  been  planted  they  will  be  benefited  by  a  stronff 
mulching  from  a  decayed  hotbed ;  and  the  process  may  be  repeated  with  good 
effects  for  several  yeoxs.'-^Gardeners*  Chronicle,) 


ON  CAULIFLOWERS. 


I  AH  quite  of  the  same  opinion  as  Mr.  Tillery,  that  there  is  no  better 
Cauliflower,  for  summer  and  autumn  use,  than  the  Walcheren,  if  true.  I  am 
also  of  opinion  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  obtain  true  from  the  seedsmen.  The 
late  Mr.  Foster,  of  Benningborough  (the  raiser  of  Lady  Downe's  and  Foster's 
White  Seedling  Grapes),  had  the  best  strain  of  the  Walcheren  that  I  have  seen. 
I  believe  he  got  it  many  years  ago  from  Mr.  Legge.  He  always  took  the 
greatest  pains  to  keep  it  true.     My  neighbour,  Mr.  Cooper,  Lady  Cooke's 
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gardener,  at  Ghreen  Hammerton,  obtained  it  from  Mr.  Foeter,  and  I  got  it  from 
him  some  years  ago.  I  have  taken  great  care  to  keep  it  true,  and  should  mnoh 
regret  losing  it.  In  fine  seasons  the  seed  ripens  well  with  us  ;  but  in  eold, 
bad,  late  seasons  it  docs  not.  It  is  Tery  easy  to  tell  it  from  all  other  Cauli- 
fiowers  in  its  young  state.  It  comes,  as  we  say  in  Yorkshire,  as  *'  blue  as  a 
whetstone."  In  growth  it  is  more  dwarf  and  compact  than  any  of  the  other 
Oauliflowers,  so  much  so,  that  it  is  sometimes  mistaken  by  the  inexperienced 
for  Cabbage. 

I  have  now  growing  on  a  long  border  four  sorts  of  Caulifiowers,  which  I 
have  been  cutting  for  the  last  few  weeks.  They  are  the  London,  Astatic, 
Srfurt,  and  Walcheren.  The  last  is  in  every  respect  very  much  superior  to  the 
others.  The  heads  are  all  compact,  firm,  and  nicely  shaped,  and  as  white  as 
snowballs.  Some  of  the  others  ^'  buttoned,'*  or  the  heads  have  been  badly 
shaped  and  quite  yellow  before  they  were  large  enough  for  use. 

By  planting  out  a  batch  of  Walcheren  plants  once  a-fortnight  from  the 
beginning  of  March  to  the  end  of  July,  I  have  generally  an  abundance  of  fine 
Cauliflowers  from  about  the  second  week  in  June  to  the  beginning  of  February. 
When  the  frosts  are  very  severe  in  the  autumn,  they  will  kill  the  plants  that 
furnish  the  early  winter  supply  ;  but  it  is  not  often  that  the  frosts  are  so  severe 
as  to  kill  them  all,  especially  if  a  good  breadth  (as  there  always  ought  to  be), 
has  been  planted  in  July.  By  taking  a  little  pains  in  tying  up  the  leaves  in 
frosty  weather  until  the  heads  are  formed,  and  then  removing  them  to  a  frame 
or  pit,  or  hanging  them  up  in  an  open  airy  shed,  they  will  keep  good  for 
several  weeks. 

For  the  early  supply  in  June  I  make  two  sowings  in  the  previous  August, 
one  about  the  10th  of  the  month  and  the  other  about  the  25th.  If  the  season 
be  a  fine  one,  the  plants  from  the  late  sowing  will  in  general  do  best ;  but  if 
the  season  be  unfavourable  the  plants  from  the  early  sowings  will  be  preferable. 
As  I  save  my  own  seed,  and  generally  have  plenty  of  it,  I  sow  several  beds,  so 
that  I  have  a  great  choice  of  plants  and  some  to  spare.  I  plant  a  few  out 
under  hand-glasses  towards  the  end  of  October ;  but  of  late  years  I  have  not 
planted  a  great  many  in  this  way,  as,  to  do  them  justice,  they  require  much 
attention  during  the  winter  and  spring  months  in  giving  air  at  all  times 
when  the  weather  is  favourable,  and  in  covering  and  protecting  them  when  it 
is  firosty.  Instead  of  planting  a  quantity  under  glasses  for  the  early  supply, 
towards  the  end  of  October  I  have  a  great  number  potted  into  60*s  or  thumb 
pots,  and  place  them  in  a  frame  or  pit  near  to  the  glass.  As  long  as  the  weather 
is  mild  the  lights  are  left  off;  but  in  frosty  weather  they  are  always  put  on, 
and  if  very  severe  a  mat  is  thrown  over  them.  Any  common  garden  soil  will 
do  to  pot  the  plants  in  at  first.  Towards  the  end  of  November  they  will  be 
found  to  have  made  nice  roots ;  they  should  then  be  shifted  into  48«si8ed  pots, 
mixing  this  time  a  little  very  rotten  manure  among  the  soil.  When  all  are 
potted  I  return  them  to  the  frame  or  pit  if  the  weather  be  still  mild ;  but  if 
very  frosty  I  have  them  put  into  a  cold  vinery.  If  the  soil  be  in  a  nice  state 
when  they  are  potted,  and  no  fire  heat  is  required  to  keep  out  the  frost,  they 
will  not  require  much  water  during  the  short  dark  days  of  winter.  I  give 
them  air  at  all  favourable  opportunities.  Towards  the  end  of  January  I  again  ' 
shift  the  whole  of  them,  putting  the  largest  plants  into  24,  and  the  smallest 
into  32.sized  pots,  and  mixing  a  third  of  rotten  manure  among  the  soil  at  this 
potting.  I  put  them  back  into  the  cold  vineiw,  where  they  remain  until  the 
middle  or  latter  part  of  February ;  if  the  weather  be  then  mild  I  have  them 
put  into  a  cold  pit  or  frame  to  harden  off  before  they  are  planted  out.  Unless 
the  weather  be  very  mild  I  give  very  little  air  for  a  few  days  after  they  are 
plaoed  in  the  pit.    After  they  have  been  a  week  or  ten  days  in  the  pit  I  give 
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more  air,  and  if  the  weatber  be  fayourable  I  increase  it  liberallj,  so  that  about 
the  first  or  second  week  in  March  the  pUnts  are  able  to  bear  full  exposure  to 
the  weather  if  not  very  frosty.  I  then  have  the  whole  of  them  planted  on  a 
warm  sheltered  border,  and  protect  the  plants  with  some  Spruce  Fir  or  Laurel 
branches  for  a  few  days ;  but  as  soon  as  the  weather  is  favourable  these  are 
entirely  removed.  If  the  weather  be  dry  the  plants  are  well  watered,  and 
having  good  roots  they  soon  commence  growing  rapidly.  I  find  this  plan  much 
more  satisfactory  than  planting  under  glass. 

I  also  have  a  quantity  of  plants  pricked  out  into  frames  in  October  for 
transplanting  into  the  open  quarters  in  spring.  These  plants  come  in  for  use 
in  July  after  the  early  ones  are  done.  I  also  protect  during  the  winter  the 
small  plants  left  in  the  seed-beds.  These  make  good  plants  fbr  putting  out  in 
April  and  the  early  part  of  May ;  if  true  Walcheren  they  very  rarely  '*  button," 
and  they  are  better  plants  than  any  raised  in  heat  for  early  planting.  Small  sow- 
ings  made  in  March,  April,  and  May  will  furnish  plants  for  the  different  trans- 
plantings  until  July.  By  always  sowing  plenty  of  seed  and  having  an  abun- 
dance of  plants,  and  by  frequently  planting  out  on  every  bit  of  ground  I  can  get 
a  plant  into,  I  generally  have  plen^  of  good  Cauliflowers  from  June  to  February. 

SUmrton.  M.  Saul. 

THE  FRUIT-ROOM. 

Ahonost  the  various  appendages  to  a  garden  an  efficient  firuit-room  is 
certainly  not  the  least  important,  yet  such  a  room  we  seldom  see.  Generally 
8om2  back  shed  is  fitted  up  with  shelves  in  a  very  rough  manner,  and  on  these 
the  winter  Apples  and  Pears  are  laid  more  or  less  thickly,  as  the  crop  may  have 
been.  In  too  many  instances  they  are  obliged  to  be  laid  too  thickly  for  their 
keeping  well ;  as  they  are  likely  to  be  all  wanted,  there  is  no  alternative  but 
to  place  them  so,  if  the  space  be  too  limited  for  their  being  kept  more  thinly. 
Although  we  all  know  that  good-keeping  fruit  will  remain  sound  a  considerable 
time,  even  when  subjected  to  this  treatment,  there  is  no  doubt  but  it  would 
keep  much  longer  if  allowed  more  room  from  the  first,  and  those  instances  in 
which  fruits  have  been  kept  for  long  periods  will  be  found  to  be  where  plenty 
of  space  has  been  accorded ;  some  other  conditions  seem  necessary  for  the 
well-keeping  of  fruit,  and  it  wiU  be  advisable  to  point  out  a  few  of  these 
individually. 

Whatever  may  be  the  reputation  of  a  certain  variety  of  fruit  for  keeping- 
purposes,  there  is  no  question  but  its  merits  that  way  are  influenced  by  the 
situation  in  which  it  is  grown,  as  well  as  the  period  at  which  it  is  gathered^ 
and  the  condition  of  the  atmosphere  at  the  time.  By  way  of  exemplifying 
these  conditions  it  will  be  as  well  to  take  a  very  common  case  to  point  them 
out,  and  though  there  may  be  some  difference  of  opinion  on  the  habits  and 
qualification  of  the  variety  given  as  an  example,  there  is  certainly  none 
that  has  a  wider  reputation.  I,  therefore,  by  way  of  pointing  out  the  con- 
ditions necessary  to  enable  a  fruft  to  keep  for  as  long  a  period  as  possible  in  a 
sound  condition,  will  take  the  Ribston  Pippin  Apple  as  an  example,  not  on 
account  of  its  long-keeping  capabilities— on  the  contrary,  it  is  only  an  indiffe- 
rent one  in  that  respect ;  but  by  it  we  may  learn  the  laws  that  govern  other 
fruits  as  well. 

No  one  who  has  visited  a  fhut-room  in  September,  when  there  is  a  quantity 
of  fruit  all  ripening  into  that  mellow  condition  which  betokens  perfection,  but 
must  have  been  struck  by  the  odour  which  is  emitted  from  them.  This  odour, 
it  is  needless  to  say,  must  be  as  hurtful  to  the  well-keeping  of  fruits  as  anything 
can  be — say,  for  instance,  a  quantity  of  Williams's  Bon  Chretien  Pear  all  ripen- 
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ing  at  once  into  the  condition  fit  for  table,  and  in  a  day  or  two  all  will  be  in 
a  stage  bejond  this,  and  become  a  mass  of  juice  which  it  is  difficult  to  handle 
without  bursting  them.  Now,  I  always  look  on  a  mass  of  this  kind  as  the 
most  dangerous  to  a  fruit-room ;  and  as  all  early  fruits  ripen  in  warmer  weather 
than  other  kinds  do,  they  ought  to  be  furnished  with  a  degree  of  ventilation 
almost  amounting  to  complete  exposure,  in  order  that  the  odour  emitted  by 
ripening  fruit,  which  very  quickly  takes  a  decaying  turn,  may  not  contaminate 
the  rest.  Fruit  at  that  time  ought  also  to  be  kept  thin.  But  to  return  to  the 
Ribston  Pippins.  It  often  happens  that  these  have  to  be  gathered  when  the 
Iruit-room  is  more  or  less  occupied  by  fruits  in  the  condition  spoken  of;  and 
if  the  weather  be  warm  at  the  time,  the  fruit  is  impelled  onward  to  a  condition 
fit  for  table  much  earlier  than  they  otherwise  would  be  if  kept  cooler ;  and 
what  is,  perhaps,  as  bad,  the  infectious  character  of  the  atmosphere  they  are 
in  hastens  on  decay  some  time  before  ripeness  or  mellowness  has  done  its  part : 
hence  fruits  that  ouglit  to  be  in  perfection  in  January  are  ready  by  the  end  of 
November,  not  Ribston  Pippin  Apples  only,  but  all  other  kinds  of  fruits  as 
well.  This  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  fruits  in  certain  seasons  keep  longer  and 
better  than  they  do  in  others — the  simple  fact  that  they  are  not  ready  to  gather 
until  cbld  weather  insures  their  keeping,  as  more  fruit  generally  perishes  in 
November  than  in  December  and  January,  and  no  amount  of  mere  cleanliness 
and  care  in  removing  diseased  fruit  can  compensate  for  the  crowded  condition 
of  the  fruit-room  in  the  early  autumn  months,  when  the  weather  at  the  same 
time  is  of  a  kind  that  favours  "  forcing,*'  which  it  certainly  does  when  it  is 
warm  at  the  periods  spoken  of. 

Now,  as  the  Ribston  Pippin  cannot  be  preserved  under  circumstances  as 
described,  let  us  suppose  an  opposite  case — a  backward  unkindly  season  like 
that  of  1860,  when  there  was  no  lack  of  fruits  generally ;  the  fine  autumn  of 
the  year  before  securing  sufficient  bloom,  but  the  multitude  of  finiits  only  re- 
sulted in  each  being  very  small,  and  the  unfavourable  season  did  not  mature 
them  with  that  degree  of  perfection  so  requisite  in  good  fruit:  hence  we  had  a 
quantity  of  half-perfected  fruits,  presenting  little  but  a  thick  tough  skin,  and  a 
core  quite  as  large  as  usual.  Some  of  these  fruits  possibly  might  keep  longer 
than  was  ever  known  before ;  as  they  contained  so  little  saccharine  matter, 
there  was  scarcely  anything  within  them  to  engender  decay:  hence  a  sort  of 
withering  or  shrivelling-up  instead  of  the  usual  spot  and  rot  which  consimie 
the  better  class  of  fruits. 

From  the  above  it  will  be  seen  that  warmth  favours  decay,  and  that  cold 
encourages  preservation  by  retarding  the  natural  ripening  of  the  fruit,  and  when 
it  has  approached  that  condition  it  tends  to  keep  it  from  advancing  further. 
But  this  unnatural  state  of  things  has  it^  disadvantages.  Fruit  so  treated  is 
never  good.  Pears  may  be  kept  in  an  ice-house  to  a  period  much  beyond  that 
of  their  usual  keeping  time  ;  but  the  flavour  is  gone.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
summer  fruits,  as  Strawberries,  Peaches,  and  the  like,  which  have  been  so  tried 
firequently. 

Whenever  a  quantity  of  fruit  is  piled  up  in- a  heap  it  begins  what  in  com- 
mon language  is  called  ''  to  sweat.'*  Tliis  sweating  brings  out  an  oily  sub- 
stance to  the  outside.  Sweating  will  also  'occur  without  the  fruit  being  so 
closely  piled  up  as  spoken  of,  but  it  is  more  slow ;  and  if  it  be  laid  thinly  on  a 
shelf  it  is  in  its  most  legitimate  way.  This  sweating  coats  the  skin  with  a 
sort  of  varnish,  which  resists  the  action  of  the  atmosphere,  andl  certainly 
promotes  the  keeping  qualities  of  the  fruit.  This  varnish  ought  not  to  be 
removed  by  any  means,  handling  being  one  of  the  certain  ways  to  do  so.  Let 
the  firuit,  therefore,  be  placed  at  first  singly  on  the  shelves,  and  little  else  will 
be  wanted  but  looking  over  them  and  picking  out  decayed  ones;  and  the 
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pUoe  being  kept  cool  and  well  Tentilated,  there  is  a  tolerable  certainty  of  their 
keeping  well,  other  things  also  being  favourable. 

As  every  one  is  agreed  that  perfect  cleanliness  and  sweetness  are  indis- 
pensable requisites  in  a  fruit^room,  the  situation  ought  to  be  so  chosen  as  to 
insure  these  as  far  as  external  circumstances  will  do  so,  but  a  full  southern 
exposure  is  not  good.  The  best  fruit-room  I  ever  remember  to  have  seen  was 
at  Knowsley,  the  princely  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Derby,  the  internal  fittings  being 
so  good ;  broad  shelves  surrounded  the  building,  and  in  the  centre  there  was 
a  tier  of  shelves  with  drawers  in  the  bottom  compartment,  the  whole  affording 
ample  space  to  get  round,  and  the  shelves  were  not  too  crowded.  The  means 
for  ventilation  were  ample.  Some  other  useful  fruit-rooms  that  I  have  seen 
are  lean-to's  against  the  north  wall  of  a  garden,  the  great  defect  in  these  being 
the  want  of  ventilation,  which,  in  part  at  least,  ought  to  be  at  top,  and  i& 
rarely  thought  of  in  a  lean-to  shed.  The  sides  being  low,  the  exhalations  from 
the  fruit  cannot  well  be  all  carried  off;  it  is  better,  therefore,  to  leave  an 
opening  at  top  to  allow  them  to  escape,  otherwise  the  fact  of  being  behind  a 
wall  is  an  advantage  rather  than  otherwise,  and  more  so  if  it  be  isolated,  and 
not  form  part  of  a  series  of  buildings,  as  by  that  means  end  ventilation  could 
be  more  easily  accomplished.  I  have  also  seen  a  very  useful  fruit-room  half 
underground ;  but  this  is  only  advisable  on  a  dry,  gravelly,  or  sandy  soil.  I 
have  also  seen  one  under  the  shade  of  a  tree,  not  in  a  dense  wood,  which  is 
bad,  and  it  answered  very  well.  The  main  thing  to  stipulate  for  is  plenty  of 
space  and  ventilation,  and  to  use  the  latter  on  all  occasions,  except,  perhaps, 
in  damp,  warm  weather,  and  the  probability  is  that  fruit  will  keep  as  long 
as  it  is  required  to  do.  1^ 


OUR  CONTEMPORARIES. 

The  Botanical  Maoaziive  for  August  and  September  contains  repre« 
sentations  of  the  following  plants : — 

Klemia  fulgstia, — A  small  succulent  plant  sent  from  Port  Natal  by  Mr. 
Plant  to  W.  Wilson  Saunders,  Esq.     It  grows  about  2  or  3  feet  high  in  this 
oountry,  and  produces  vermilion  orange  heads  on  peduncles  from  4  to  8  inches 
long. 

Fremontia  califomica, — A  Malvaceous  shrub,  discovered  by  Col.  Fremont 
in  1846,  whilst  on  an  expedition  to  the  Rooky  Mountains,  and  of  which  some 
particulars  were  given  at  page  155.  The  first  plant  in  Europe  was  in  pos- 
session of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  but  this  was  disposed  of  to  Messrs. 
E.  G.  Henderson,  and  subsequently  died ;  but  the  species  was  re-imported  by 
Messrs.  Veitch,  and  flowered  with  them  in  June.  ''  It  is,*'  says  Dr.  Hooker» 
*'  undoubtedly  the  choicest  early-flowering  shrub  introduced  of  late  years,  and 
more  than  rivals  the  Forsythias  in  many  respects.*'  It  is  a  woody  shrub, 
attaining  a  height  of  10  feet  in  its  native  country,  and  resembling  a  Fig  tree. 
The  flowers  are  produced  in  abundance,  are  2^  inches  in  diameter,  and  of  a 
bright  golden  yellow  colour. 

Femandesia  rohusta, — An  Orchid  originally  discovered  in  Guatemala  by 
G.  U.  Skinner,  Esq.,  and  reintroduced  by  Mr.  Salvin.  The  flowers  are  bonne 
on  drooping  peduncles,  supported  by  upright  stems  a  foot  in  height,  and  are 
bright  ye]|bw,  barred  and  spotted  on  the  lip  with  red.  It  is  by  no  meana 
showy. 

Sempervivum  Faiva^'^A  species  of  Houseleek  discovered  in  Gomera,  one 
of  the  Canary  Islands,  by  the  Rev.  R.  T.  Lowe.  It  fornks  a  low,  strafing 
shrub,  with  a  short  erect  stem,  and  long,  weak,  slender,  crooked  brandbieai 
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from  1  to  2  feet  in  length.  The  leaves  are  from  1  to  2^  inches  long,  and  from 
half  an  ineh  to  1  inch  bi*oad,  and  very  glaucous.  The  flowers  are  large,  green, 
white  towards  the  base  of  the  petals.  The  plant  is  only  of  interest  as  a  species 
hitherto  undescribed. 

Sanchezia  nohilis, — A  beautiful  Acanthaoeous  plant,  discovered  by  Mz« 
Fearoe,  Messrs.  Veitoh's  collector,  in  Ecuador.  It  is  a  stout,  erect,  herbaceous 
plant,  with  oblong  obovate  leaves,  from  3  to  9  inches  long,  and  dense  panicles 
of  yellow  flowers,  with  bright  red  bracts  1^  inch  in  length,  the  corolla  cylin- 
drical, 2  inches  in  lenj?th,  by  one-third  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 

Saccolabium  ampullaceum, — Figured  in  Lindley's  '^  Sertum  Orcbidaceum,'' 
in  1838,  as  well  as  Paxton's  *'  Magazine  of  Botany/'  It  is  a  native  of  Sylhet, 
where  the  plant,  which  does  not  attain  more  than  6  inches  in  height,  Areely 
produces  its  deep  rose>coloured  racemes  in  spring. 

Rhododejidron  Fortuneu — A  beautiful  species  discovered  by  Mr.  Fortune 
in  the  province  of  Cheklang  in  China,  at  an  altitude  of  3000  feet.  Seeds  of 
it  were  sent  home  by  him,  and  plants  of  it  were  raised  by  Mr.  Glendinning  at 
the  Chiswick  Nursery,  where  they  proved  perfectly  hardy,  and  from  these  the 
species  was  described  by  Dr.  Llndley.  It  forms  a  stout  shrub,  with  bright 
green  leaves  from  5  to  7  inches  longi  and  pale  rose-coloured  flowers  from  3  to 
3  j^  inches  in  diameter,  in  heads  of  eight  to  ten. 

Ilex  lati/olia  (Broad-leaved  Japanese  Holly). — "  This  noble  Holly,"  says 
Dr.  Hooker,  "  though  often  supposed  to  be  one  of  the  later  importations  from 
Japan,  has  long  been  cultivated  in  the  Royal  Gardens,  where  it  has  stood 
without  protection,  trained  against  a  wall  for  many  years,  and  quite  \minjured. 
In  the  open  air  I  have  not  observed  it  flowering,  but  it  flowers  abundantly  in 
the  temperate-house  during  June  and  July.  In  other  places  near  London  and 
elsewhere  it  is  cultivated  as  a  standard ;  and  though  I  have  never  seen  it 
luxuriant  under  such  circumstances  in  the  east  of  England,  it  no  doubt  succeeds 
perfectly  in  the  west.  It  is  a  beautiful  shrub,  of  a  paler  green  than  the  com- 
mon Holly,  with  similar  berries,  and  the  flowers  are  produced  in  round  heads 
of  a  pale  yellow  colour." 

Huntleya  cerina, — A  beautiful  Orchid,  originally  discovered  by  Warszewica 
in  Veragua,  on  the  volcano  of  Chiriqui,  at  mx  elevation  of  8000  feet,  and  first 
flowered  by  Mr.  Rucker.  It  has  abo  flowered  with  J.  Bateman,  Esq.,  at 
Knypersley,  and  at  Messrs.  Veitch's.  The  plant  is  a  bulbless  epiphyte,  pro- 
ducing tufts  of  leaves  about  a  foot  long.  The  flowers  have  pale  straw-coloured 
petals  and  sepals,  1^  inch  long,  and  a  yellow  lip. 

Nierembergia  Veitchii, — An  elegant  species,  introduced  by  Messrs.  Veitch, 
from  Tucuman.  It  grows  about  8  inches  or  a  foot  high,  and  has  pale  lilao 
campanulate  flowers. 

ICtempferia  Roscceana, — A  native  of  Burmah,  where  it  was  .discovered  by 
Dr.  Wallich  in  1826,  and  flowered  three  years  afterwards  at  Chiswick.  It  is 
remarkable  for  producing  only  a  single  pair  of  leaves ;  but  in  these  the  beauty 
of  the  plant  consists.  They  are  4  or  5  inches  long,  orbicular,  of  leathery 
texture,  and  of  an  opaque  green,  mottled  or  prettily  zoned  with  paler  green. 
Between  them  small  white  flowers  are  produced,  but  only  one  at  a  time. 
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Crtbtal  Palace  Show. — ^This  took  place 
on  the  5th  and  6th  of  September,  and  though 
Bosefl,  Dahlias,  and  Hollyhocks  were  nume- 
Toualy  and  well  shown,  there  was  a  great  fkU- 
|n^  off  in  the  fruit,  both  as  regards  quantity 


and  quality.  Out-door  fruit  is  generally  small 
this  year,  and  it  has  been  remarked  that  in 
many  places  varieties  come  so  much  out  ol 
chancter  that  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish 
them.      Accordingly,    many   growers  who 
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usiully  exliibit  at  thii  Show,  did  not  put  in 
an  appearance,  and  the  competition  was  prin- 
cipally confined  to  those  enjoying  fayourahle 
dimatee  in  the  louthem  parts  of  the  country. 
We  transfer,  with  some  ahridgement^  from 
*'  The  Journal  of  Horticulture,"  the  following 
particulars  as  to  the  subjects  exhibited  :— 

Of  Fruit  only  two  collections  were  shown : 
that  from  Mr.  T.  Dawson,  gardener  to  Earl 
Cowper,  Fanshanger,  to  which  the  first  prize 
was  awarded,  consisted  of  a  Black  Frince 
Fine  Apple,  good  bunches  of  Barbaroesa  and 
Muscat  Grapes,  a  Green-fieshed  Melon,  fine 
Violette  Hative  Peaches,  Elnige  Nectarines, 
and  Florence  Cherries.  Mr.  Donald,  gardener 
to  J.  6.  Bazday,  Esq.,  Levton,  was  second 
with  a  Queen  Pine,  Black  Hamburgh  and 
Muscat  Grapes,  Scarlet  Perfection  Melon, 
Feachesy  Nectarines,  Gherrioi,  and  Fears. 

Fine  Apples  were  not  numerous  nor  re- 
markable for  quality;  there  were,  howeyer, 
a  few  good  Queens.  For  three  fruits,  Mr. 
Dawson  was  first  with  Smooth-leaved  Cayenne, 
Providence,  and  Black  Prince ;  and  Mr.  Chil- 
man,  gardener,  to  the  Earl  of  Normanton, 
Bingwood,  second  with  a  Queen  and  two 
Smooth-leaved  Cayennes.  Mr.  Page,  gar- 
dener to  W.  Leaf,  Esq.,  Streatham,  exhibitel 
two  of  the  latter,  weighing  6  lbs.  each,  and 
Charlotte  Bothschild,  4  lbs. ;  and  Mr.  Wallis, 
gardener  to  J.  Dixon,  Esq.,  Astle  Park,  Provi- 
denoe,  Enville,  and  Brown  Sugar-loaf.  A 
well-ripened  Quoen  from  Mr.  H.  Smee,  gar- 
dener to  W.  H.  Stone,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Dulwich, 
was  first  in  the  class  for  that  variety ;  Mr. 
Elstone,  gardener  to  S.  Lawrence,  Esq.,  Clap- 
ham  Park,  being  second  with  a  iruit  of 
4  lbs.  6  ozs. ;  and  Mr.  R.  Craik,  gardener  to 
G.  Soamea,  Esq ,  was  third.  In  the  class  for 
any  variety,  Mr.  J.  Douglas,  gardener  to  F. 
"Whitboume,  Esq.,  Dford,  was  first,  and  Mr. 
Page  second,  with  Smooth-leaved  Cayenne ; 
and  Mr.  Douglas  also  took  the  third  prize 
with  Charlotte  Kothschild,  weight  5  lbs. 

There  was  not  nearly  so  fine  an  exhibition 
of  Grapes  as  might  have  been  expected, 
though  several  very  excellent  bunches  were 
shown.  The  Black  Hamburghs  from  Mr. 
Meredith,  of  G«rston,  which  took  the  first 
prize  in  the  class  for  Black  kinds,  were,  as 
usual,  remarkably  fine,  the  bunches  being 
very  large,  and  the  berries  large  and  finely 
coloured.  Mr.  Osborne,  Kay's  Nursery, 
Finchley,  who  was  second,  had  also  very  fhie 
bunche^  though  not  so  even  ae  Mr.  Meredith's 
in  the  size  of  the  berries.  Equal  third  prizes 
were  awarded  to  Mr.  R.  Norris,  gardener  to 
A.  Bosanquet,  Esq.,  Southgate,  for  Black 
Hamburgh,  and  to  Mr.  Devenish  Rodwell, 
Weymouth,  for  fine  but  somewhat  loose 
bunches  of  the  Muscat  Samburgh,  weighing 
10  lbs.  1  oz.  These  were  all  three  on  the 
same  rod,  and  it  was  a  matter  of  surprise  that 
three  such  bunches  should  have  been  pro- 
duced within  so  short  a  distance  of  each  other. 
Of  White  Grapes,  the  best  were  beaudfullT 


ripened  Canon  Hall  Muscats  irom  J.  HoUing- 
worth,  Esq.  Mr.  Irving,  gardener  to  the  Dnke 
of  Hamilton,  was  second  with  good  well- 
ripened  bunches  of  Buckland  Sweetwater; 
and  Mr.  Osborne,  Finchley,  and  Mr.  Bailey, 
gardener  to  T.  T.  Drake,  Esq.,  Shardeloes, 
were  equal  third  lor  Muscats.  The  heaviest 
bunch  of  any  kind  Was  a  very  fine  one  (weight 
not  stated),  of  Black  Hamburgh,  no^  how- 
ever, quite  perfect  as  regards  colour,  shown  by 
Mr.  Osborne ;  and  a  bunch  of  the  same  kind, 
weighing  upwards  of  4  lbs.,  from  Mr.  Irving, 
was  second.  There  were  several  good  baskets 
of  12  lbs.  and  upwards,  mostly  consisting  of 
Black  Hamburgh.  Mr.  R.  Norris,  gardener 
to  A.  Bosanquet,  Esq.,  was  first,  and  Mr.  Os- 
borne, Finchley,  second  with  that  kind,  and 
equal  third  prizes  were  awarded  to  Mr.  W. 
Tuomer,  gardener  to  J.  Perrett,  Esq.,  Heme 
Hill,  tor  Muscats,  small  in  berry  but  well 
ripened,  and  to  Mr.  T.  Frost,  Maidstone,  for 
Black  Hamburgh. 

Peaches  and  Nectarines  were  all  rather 
small  though  well  coloured.  The  former 
chiefly  consisted  of  Grosse  Mignonne,  Royal 
George,  Royal  Charlotte,  Noblesse,  Barring- 
ton,  Violette  Hative,  and  Bellegarde.  Mr. 
Thomeycroft,  Floore,  Weedon,  was  first ;  Mr. 
Crane,  gardener  to  the  Rev.  L.  Deedes,  second, 
with  Royal  Charlotte ;  and  Mr.  Hazell,  Den- 
mark HUl,  third,  wi&h  Grosse  Mignonne. 
Some  good  firuit  of  Royal  George,  grown  in 
pots  in  an  unheated  orchard-house,  came  from 
Mr.  Douglas,  gardener  to  F.  Whitboume, 
Esq.  For  Nectarines,  Mr.  King,  gardener 
to  G.  Roder,  Esq.,  Slaugham,  was  first  with 
a  good  dish  of  Violette  HAtive ;  Mr.  Suther- 
land, gardener  to  Mrs.  Jamieson,  FulhanL, 
second  with  the  same  variety ;  and  Mr.  Daw- 
son, third  with  Downton.  Some  finely- 
coloured  firuit  of  Rivera's  Orange,  from  orchard- 
house  trees,  were  shown  by  G.  F.  Wilson, 
Esq.,  Weybridge.  Elruge,  Roman,  Pitmaston 
Orange,  Murrey,  and  one  or  two  other  varie- 
ties were  also  fairly  represented. 

Melons  were  shown  to  the  number  of  three 
score.  The  best  Green-fieshed  was  Preston 
Hall  Hybrid  from  Mr.  Frost,  Maidstone ;  Mr. 
Samuel,  Broom  Park,  Betchworth,  was  se- 
cond ;  and  Mr.  Chilman  third.  Of  the  Scar- 
let-fleshed varieties  Scarlet  Gem  had  the  pre- 
eminence, Mr.  Stacey,  gardener  to  E.  Ray- 
ment,  Esq.,  Norwood,  being  first  with  it ; 
Mr.  Bailey,  second ;  and  Dr.  Cooper,  Slough, 
third. 

Figs  were  not  numerously  shown,  but  very 
good.  The  best  were  very  fine  Brunswick 
and  Brown  Turkey,  from  Mr.  Dennis,  gar- 
dener to  H.  Hayward,  Esq.,  FoUdngton ; 
next  came  Black  Lschia  and  Brunswick,  from 
Mr.  Samuel,  Betchworth.  Mr.  Turner,  of 
Slough,  was  third;  Mr.  Lacey,  gardener  to 
C.  S.  Mortimore,  Esq.,  Morden  Park,  fourth. 

Plums  were  tolerably  numerous,  but  scarcely 
so  good  as  in  former  years.  R.  Webb,  Esq., 
of  Reading,  was  firbt  with  excellent  dishes  of 
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White  Magnum  Bonom,  Goliath,  and  Coe'B 
Gk>lden  Drop.  Mr.  Bailey  was  second  with 
Victoria,  Washington,  and  Prince  of  Wales ; 
and  Mr.  Shoebridge,  gardener  to  E.  0.  Goad, 
Esq.,  Carshalton,  third,  with  Gk)liath,  Jeffer- 
aon,  and  Washington.  Mr.  Gilbert,  Stok^ 
Slougb,  had  a  fourth  prize  for  the  first  and 
last,  and  Pond's  Seedling.  Excellent  orchard- 
house  fruit  of  Transparent  Gage,  Coe's  Golden 
Dropjjind  Keine  Claude  de  Bavay,  came  from 
Mr.  Wilson,  Weybridre. 

Of  dessert  Apples  the  best  four  dishes  were 
Bed  Pearmain,  Red  Astrachan,  Col.  Vau^han, 
and  Reinette  du  Laak,  from  Messrs.  Lane, 
Bt  Mary's  Cray ;  Mr.  GUbert,  Stoke,  wm  se- 
cond with  Bishop's  Pippin,  Devonshire  Quax- 
renden.    Cox's   Orange  Pippin,  and  a  red- 
stxeaked  seedling ;  Mr.  Webb,  Reading,  third, 
with  Red  Astrachan,  Scarlet  Nonpareil,  lUb- 
ston  and  Cox's  Orange  Pippins;    and  Mr. 
Beester,  Goring,  Sussex,  fourth,  with  Feam  s 
Pippin,  Red  Astrachan,Bull'8  Golden  Remette, 
and  Cellini    Among  other  kinds  we  noticed 
Early  Strawberry,  pretty,  but  not  of  mudi 
value  as  regards  flavour,  Kerry  Pippm,  Ash- 
mead's  Kernel,  King  of  the  Pippins,  Pear- 
son's Plate,  Early  Red  Margaret,  and  Irwh 
Peach.    The  first  prize  for  kitchen  Apples 
was  taken  by  Mr.  Willmore,  Hoyle  Place, 
with  good  examples  of  Alexander,  Red  As- 
trachan, Blenheim  and  Stone's  Pipgins.    Mr. 
Mortimore   was  second  with  a  kind  called 
Putfs  Pudding,  Cellini,  Lord  Derby,  and  Lord 
Suffield.      Messrs.  Lane,    St.   Mary's  Cray, 
were  third,  and  Messrs.  Gadd,  Dorking,  fourth. 
The  best  three  dishes  of  Pears  were  ex- 
hibited by  Mr.  Gilbert,  of  Stoke,  SloughjWho 
had  good  examples  of  Williams's  Bon  Chr§- 
tien,Xoui8e  Bonne  of  Jersey,  and  Duchesse 
d' Angoulftme.    Mr.  Harrison,  Oatlands  Palace 
Gardens,  had  fine  dishes  of  the  two  last-named 
kmds  and  Beurr^  Clairgeau ;   Mr.   Richbell, 
gardener  to  —  Heathcote,  Esq.,  Epsom,  good 
Beurr^  Diel  and  Beurr^  Clairgeau ;  and  Mr. 
Bonner,  gardener  to    the    Rev.  J.  Cooper, 
Woking,  Gansel'e  Bergamot,  Duchesse  d'An- 
goulcme,  and  Marie  Louise.    The  prize  for 
the  heariest  diah  of  twelve  was  awarded  to 
Mr.  Gadd,  gardener  to  J.  Jaffray,  Esq.,  for 
Uvedale'sSt.  Germain,  weighing  10  lbs.  4  ozs. 
G.  F.  Wilson,  Esq.,  was  second  with  one  of 
Mar^chal  de  la  Cour,  weighing  8  Ibi.  4  ozs., 
and  Mr.  O.  Goldsmith  third.    Pears  shown 
for  flavour  consisted  almost   exclusively  of 
Williams's  Bon  Chretien  and  Jargonelle.   The 
second  and  third  prizes  were  awarded  to  the 
former  kind  shown  by  Mr.  Grover,  of  Ham- 
mersmith, and  Mr.  Eraser,  of  Lea  Bridge, 
whilst  the  first  went  to  a  variety  unnamed, 
exhibited  by  Mr.  Thomeycroft. 

Mr.  Toomer,  gardener  to  J.  Perrett,  Esq., 
Heme  Hill,  exhibited  a  Black  Hamburgh 
Vine  bearing  splendid  bimches.  Messrs. 
Lane  &  Sons  and  Mr.  Hope,  gardener  to  W. 
MuziellyEsq.,  also  exhibited  beautifally  fruited 
tpecimeiis^  and  some  good  pot  Vines,  though 


of  smaller  size,  came  from  Mr.  Geirs,  Kor- 


wood.    Vines,  Pear,  Apple,  and  Plum  trees 
in  pots,  were  shown  by  Mr.  Eraser,  together 
with  excellent  dishes  of  ripe  fruit  from  pot 
trees ;  and  pot  Plum  and  reach  trce«  came 
also  from  Mr.  Vertigan,  Clapham  Common. 
Mr.  Webb,  of  Reading,    furnished  twenty 
kinds  of  Filberts,  among  which  were  several 
of  his  own  raising,  and  Mr.  Kemp,  gardener 
to  E.  BentaU,  Esq.,  a  cluster  of  Musa  Caven- 
dishii,  on  a  stem  upwards  of  a  foot  in  diameter, 
which  had  been  an  unrooted  sucker  but  four- 
teen months  ago.    Mr.  Sage,  gardener  to  Earl 
Brownlow,  likewise  exhibited  a  cluster  of  the 
same  Banana.    A  good  dish  of  Victoria  Red 
Currant  came  from  Mr.  Vertigan,  Clapham, 
also  one  of  Sir  Charles  Napier  Strawberry. 
From  Messrs.  Barr  &  Sugden  came  a  collec- 
tion of  Onions;   and  from  Messrs.  Cutbush 
very  fine  bulbs  of  the  Nuneham  Park  Onion, 
all  of  which  were  said  to  weigh  at  least  1  lb. 
each,  and  one  as  much  as  24|  ozs.    The  same 
firm  also  contributed  dishes  of  their  Giant 
Kidney  Bean,  which,  though  the  pods  were 
lai^e,  was  crisp  and  succulent. 

In  the  flond  department  of  the  Show,  the 
stands  of  Dahlias  were  numerous,  and  the 
blooms  for  the  most  part  excellent.  In  the 
class  for  forty-ei^ht,  Mr.  Keynes,  of  Salis- 
bury, was  first  with  fioe  blooms  of  Golden 
Admiration,  Eang  of  Sweden,  Matilda,  Queen 
of  Primroses,  Delicata,  Edward  Spary,  Baron 
Taunton,  Lord  Shaftesburv,  Chairman,  James 
Backhouse,  Miss  Henshaw,  Flossy  Girl, 
George  White,  Leah,  Paradise  Williams,  Mrs. 
Wyndham,  Andrew  Dodds,  Umpire,  John 
Wyatt,  Charlotte  Berlin^,  Annie  Austin,  Dis- 
raeli, Anna  Keynes,  Bntish  Triumph,  Lady 
of  the  Lake,  Freemason,  Lady  Mary  Wilde, 
Gulden  €^,  Jenny  Austin,  &c.  Mr. 
Walker,  of  Thame,  was  second,  the  third 
prize  going  to  Mr.  Kimberley,  of  Coventry, 
and  the  fourth  to  Mr.  Morse,  of  Epsom. 

For  twenty-four  blooms  Mr.  Keynes  was 
again  first  with  excellent  examples  of  Queen 
of  Primroses,  Lady  of  the  Lake,  Chairman, 
James  Backhouse,  Lord  Derby,  Charlotte 
Dorling,  Lady  Gladys  Herbert,  Golden  Ad- 
miration, Bob  Ridley,  Norfolk  Hero,  Earl  of 
Pembroke,  Anna  Keynes,  George  Wheeler,  &c. 
Mr.  Draycott,  Humberstone,  Leicester,  was 
second;  Mr.  Legge,  Edmonton,  third;  Mr. 
Thame,  fourth ;  and  Mr.  C.  Kimberley,  fifth. 

In  the  Amateurs'  class  for  the  same  number, 
Mr.  C.  J.  Perry,  Castle  Bromwich,  M'as  first 
with  fine  blooms  of  Chairman,  Arthur,  Phi- 
dias, i^nna  Keynes,  Andrew  Dodds,  Master 
of  Arts,  Messenger,  Lady  G.  Herbert.  Lord 
Derby,  Alexandra,  Hugh  Miller,  George 
Brown,  British  Triumph,  Juno,  Criterion, 
Charlotte  Dorliag,  IPauline,  &c.  Mr.  Thomey- 
croft, Floore,  Weedon,  was  second;  3ttr. 
Hopkins,  Brentford,  third ;  Mr.  Hedge,  Col- 
chester, fourth ;  Mr.  Glasscock,  Bishop  Stort- 
foid,  fifth ;  and  Mr.  Cottis,  Kewhall,  Chelms- 
ford, sixth. 
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In  the  class  for  twelve  blooms,  the  best 
stand  came  from  Mr.  ThornoTCxx>fty  the  varie- 
ties being  Lord  Palmerston,  Volunteer,  Fanny 
Purchase,  seedling,  Lord  Derby,  Model,  In- 
ternational, Willie  Austin,  Juno,  Miss  Hen- 
shaw,  British  Triumph,  and  Matilda  Keynes. 
Mr.  Glasscock  was  second  with  Goldfinder, 
Fanny  Purchase,  Bird  of  Passage,  Delicata, 
Lord  Derby,  Mrs.  Belton,  &c.  Mr.  Lakins, 
Shooters  Ilill,  was  third ;  Mr.  Hopkins,  fourth; 
Mr.  Hedge,  fifth ;  and  Mr.  J.  C.  Perry,  sixth. 

Of  the  Fancy  varieties  the  stands  were  not 
very  numerous.  The  best  twelve  blooms  in 
the  Nurserymen's  class  came  from  Mr.  Keynes, 
and  consisted  of  Chang,  Formidable,  Regu- 
larity, Lightning,  Octoroon,  President  Lincoln, 
Remarkable,  Lord  Warden,  Messenger,  But- 
terfly, John  Salter,  and  Ebor.  In  the  corre- 
sponding class  for  Amateurs  Mr.  Perry  occu- 
pied a  similar  position  with  John  Bunn,  Sam 
Bartlett,  Queen  Mab,  Octoroon,  Pauline,  Tri- 
omphe  de  Roubaix,  Regularity,  and  Artemus 
Ward.  Mr.  Thomeycroft  was  second,  and 
Mr.  Petfield,  gardener  to  G.  Thomhill,  Esq., 
Diddington,  third. 

A  good  number  of  seedlings  were  exhibited. 
First-class  certificates  were  awarded  to  Mr. 
Keynes^or  Paradise  Williams  and  for  Prin- 
cess of  Wales,  delicate  lilac  with  white  centre, 
tipped  with  violet;  Vice-President,  golden 
yellow;  and  Butterfly,  reddish  orange,  re- 
ceived second-class  certificates.  Mr.  Petfield, 
had  a  similar  award  for  a  pleasing  flower, 
white,  tipped  with  purplish  lilac ;  also,  Mr. 
Pope,  of  Chelsea,  for  Pope's  Gem.    Mr.  Bur- 

Sss  nad  likewise  a  seoond-dass  certificate  for 
rs.  Bur^ss,  violet  crimson,  lipped  with 
brighter  cnmson.  Vanguard  and  Bijou  from 
Mr.  Wheeler,  of  Wanninster,  were  also 
awarded  second-class  certificates. 

The  best  stands  both  of  German  and  French 
Asters,  came  firom  Mr.  Stanford,  gardener  to 
J.  Thomassett,  Esq.,  Walthamstow,  and  con- 
tained blooms  of  remarkable  size  and  beauty. 
Besides  twelve  boxes  of  beautifVil  cut  blooms 
of  Roses,  furnished  by  Mr.  William  Paul, 
wonderfully  fine  for  the  season,  he  exhibited 
fine  specimens  of  Amy  Hogg  and  other  Kose- 
gay  Pelargoniums,  as  well  as  dwarf  standard 
plants  of  Mrs.  PoUeck,  and  some  other  varie- 
gated kinds.  A  ooUeotion  of  variegated 
shrubs  and  Ivies,  Hkewise  from  the  Waltham 
Cross  Nurseries,  attracted  considerable  at- 
tention. Mr.  Turner,  Slough,  received  first- 
class  certificates  for  Nosegay  Pelargoniums 
Duchess  of  Sutherland  and  Lady  Constance 
Grosvenor,  a  fine  orange  scarlet;  and  Mr. 
0.  J.  Perry,  one  of  the  second-class  for  Shirley 
Hibberd,  rosy  scarlet. 

In  the  class  for  twenty-four  single  blooms 
of  Roses  Mr.  Keynes  wai^  first,  and  in  the 
class  for  thirty-six  the  positions  of  the  ex- 
hibitors were  reversed. 

In  the  class  for  eiffhteen  blooms,  Mr.  Hoi- 
lingworth,  of  Maidstone,  was  first,  and 
Mr.  Hedge,  Reed  Hall,  Colchester,  second. 


We  most  not  omit  the  magnificent  box  of 
Marshal  Niel  contributed  by  Mr.  Keynes 
and  a  smaller  though  more  highly  coloured 
one  by  Messrs  Paul  &  Son.  That  this  is  a 
magnificent  and  fiiee-blooming  Rose  does  not 
admit  of  a  doubt. 

Some  fine  Gladioli  were  exhibited  by  Messrs. 
Kclway,  of  Langport,  Messrs.  G.  Paul  &  Son, 
and  Mr.  Prince.  Mr.  Ingle  was  the  only  con- 
tributor amongst  amateurs. 

The  Rev.  E.  Hawke,  Willingham  Rectory, 
was  as  usual  first  in  Hollyhocks,  his  flowers 
both  in  twenty -four  and  twelve,  were  remark- 
ably fine,  and  comprised  Charmer,  Acme, 
Hercules,  Invincible,  George  Young,  George 
Keith,  Lilac  Perfection,  Orange  Perfection, 
Mr.  J.  B.  UUett,  Willingham  Defiance,  W. 
Dean,  Seni')r  Wrangler,  Fair  Ellen,  Prince, 
Countess  of  Craven,  Amber  Queen,  and  a 
number  of  seedlings.  The  incessant  rain 
must  have  been  very  much  against  these 
flowers,  but  they  were  shown  remarkably 
clear  and  good. 

In  Verbenas  Mr.  Perry  was  the  only  exhi- 
bitor whose  flowers  were  worth  looking  at. 
He  sustained  his  usual  high  character  as  the 
prince  of  cultivators  in  this  class  of  flowers. 

Royal  Caledonian  HoKTicrLTVRAi.  So- 
ciety.-—The  autumn  Show  was  held  in  the 
Musib  Hall  and  Assembly  Rooms  on  the  0th 
and  6th  of  September,  and  proved  a  great 
success,  though  the  subjects  exhibited  were 
scarcely  so  numerous  as  at  the  great  Show 
of  last  year.  Pines  were  remarkably  fine,  es- 
pecially the  Queens  from  Mr.  Fowlis  and  Mr. 
Peacock,  Castle  Dykes,  and  the  Smooth-leaved 
Cayennes  from  Mr.  Munro.  of  Liverpool.  A 
plant  of  the  Hurst  House  shown  by  Mr.  Fow- 
ler, Castle  Kennedy,  was  bearing  a  fruit 
swelling  off",  which  could  not  weigh  less  than 
8  lbs.  Grapes,  though  not  quite  so  numerona 
as  last  year,  were  even  better  as  regards 
quality.  Mr.  Fowler  was  the  onljr  exhibitor 
in  the  class  for  single  bunches  of  eight  sorts, 
his  kinds  being  Black  Hamburgh,  Ik  lb. 
weight ;  Morocco,  2  lbs. ;  Black  Prince,  34  Ibe. ; 
Muscat  Hamburgh,  4  lbs. :  Trebbiano,  4  lbs. ; 
Muscat  of  Alexandiia,  3  lbs. ;  Golden  Ham- 
burgh, 1  i  lb. ;  and  Duchess  of  Bucclouch, 
3i  lbs.  The  last-named  variety  measured  no 
less  than  16  inches  long  by  13  inches  across. 
For  four  kinds  Mr.  Meredith,  of  Garston,  waa 
first  with  Black  Hamburgh,  finely  coloured, 
and  Trebbiano,  Aramon,  and  Muscat  of  Alex- 
andria. The  heaviest  three  bunches  came 
from  Mr.  Fowler,  who  had  WTiite  Nice, 
weighing  10  lbs.,  and  measuring  23  inches 
across  and  20  inches  long;  Muscat  Hamburgh, 
measuring  16  inches  by  13,  and  of  the  extra- 
ordinary weight  of  6  lbs.  ;  and  Trebbiano, 
weighing  6  lbs.  The  heaviest  bunch  of  White 
Grapes  also  came  from  Mr.  Fowler,  being 
White  Nice,  in  weight  10|  lbs.  The  Black 
Hamburghs  shown  by  Mr.  Meredith  in  the  chuM 
for  two  bunches  of  that  variety,  were  superb  ; 
and  those  from  Mr.  Hill,  of  Keele  Hall,  were 
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also  fine.  The  first  «nd  seoond  prizes  for  the 
best-flavoured  White  Grape  were  both  taken 
by  Duchess  of  Bacclench,  although  in  compe- 
tition "with  tlie  Muscat  of  Alexandria ;  and 
Hie  best-flayoured  Black  proved  to  be  Muscat 
Hambai«[|^  which  took  all  the  prizes  in  that 
colour.  The  principal  prize  in  the  competi- 
tion was  that  for  a  collection  of  twenty  sorts 
of  fruit ;  and  it  was  taken  by  Mr.  Thomson, 
of  Dalkeith,  with  fine  Queen  and  Smooth- 
leaved  Cayenne  Pines,  Melons,  excellent 
dishes  of  Grapes,  Currants,  Gooseberries, 
Peaches,  Nectarines,  Aprioots,  Plums,  Cher- 
ries, Apples,  and  Pears.  Mr.  Temple,  Bal- 
bimie,  took  a  similar  position  in  the  class  for 
collections  of  sixteen  sorts.  Some  very  good 
Peaches  and  Nectarines  were  shown ;  and 
among  seedlings  was  a  new  Plum  of  first-rate 
quality  shown  by  Mr.  Webster,  gardener  to 
tne  Duke  of  Richmond,  Gordon  Castle. 

Of  Heaths  and  fine-foliaged  plants  there 
was  also  a  good  exhibition ;  and  the  Holly- 


hocks   and  Gladioli  from  Messrs.    Downie, 
Laird,  &  Laing  were  very  fine. 

OBITUAKT. 

JoHir  Jackson  Blandy,  Esa.,  for  many 

years  a  member  of  the  Coxmoil  of  the  Royal 

Horticultural  Society,  and  latterly  one  of  its 

Vice-Presidents,  died  at  his  residence  at  High- 

gprove,  near  Reading,  on  the  2nd  of  Septem- 

1  ber,  aged  72.     Mr.  Blandy  was  strongly  at- 

I  tached  to  horticulture,  and  was  ever  active  in 

j  endeavouring  to  promote  its  interests.    When 

I  the  International  Horticultural  Exhibition  of 

tiAj  last  was  set  on  foot  he  gave  in  his  sd- 

hesion  to  the  project  at  an  early  stage,  and 

acted  as  the  Deputy  Chairman  of  its  £<xecu- 

tive  Committee. 

DiL  Gborgb  MjnTBNiuB,  a  celebrated  pte- 
ridologist  and  Professor  of  Botany  in  the 
Leipsig  University,  was  carried  off  by  cholera 
on  the  18th  of  August,  in  the  foity-third  year 
of  his  age. 


CALENDAR  OF  OPERATIONS. 


now  AND   ORCHID-HOUSE. 

Stove. — ^If  previous  directions  have  been 
acted  upon,  ^e  stock  of  young  plants  which 
we  have  recommended  to  be  grown  for  winter 
flowering  will  now  be  nice  bushy  stuff,  and 
will  ineltide  various  Justicias,  Aphelandras, 
Eianthemums,  Eu^orbiasplendens,  Gesneras, 
and  AiVm^TMlftg.  These  should  now  be  placed 
in  the  stove,  and  will  in  a  few  weeks  commence 
blooming,  and  continue  doing  so  throughout 
the  winter.  *  Orehids, — The  princijpal  part  of 
the  stock  will  now  be  at  rest.  A  few  Lcelias, 
Cofctleyas,  Ac,  which  bloom  at  this  season, 
should  be  kept  in  dry  places,  moderately 
warm,  to  prolong  their  beautv.  Keep  the 
Sast  Indian  species,  which  rarely  cease  grow- 
ing for  any  length  of  time,  in  an  atmosphere 
moidenttely  humid,  reducing  the  night  tempera- 
ture a  few  degrees.  As  some  kinds  put  early 
to  rest  will  &ow  bloom  at  t£s  seftson,  they 
may  be  removed  to  a  moister  heat  to  bring 
them  on,  and  be  afterwards  placed  in  the 
driest  part  of  the  house  to  bloom. 

OBSEKHOUSE. 

Mized  Qreenhouse. — ^The  whole  of  the  plants 
which  have  been  standing  out  during  the 
summer  should  at  once  be  put  into  the  house. 
To  make  room  for  a  time  a  portion  may  be 
placed  in  a  spare  pit  or  frame,  till  the  Liliums, 
&c.,  have  done  blooming,  when  more  room 
can  be  allowed  them.  Let  the  plants,  pots, 
and  soil  be  well  cleaned  before  taking  them 
in.  Leave  a  little  air  on  at  night  to  keep  the 
plants  hardy.  GamMoB  and  Aztdta$,  — ^These 
should  be  placed  in  their  winter  quarters 
forthwith,  If  not  already  done.  Let  the  drain- 
age of  the  pots  be  examined  before  tiiey  are 
taken  in,  the  pots  dean-washed,  and  the  sur- 
fBce  soil  loosened,  adding  a  little  frsah  compost 


when  necessary.  If  the  buds  on  the  Camellias 
are  too  thickly  set,  thin  them  out  to  regular 
distances,  3  or  4  inches  apart.  Let  the  Azaleas 
be  looked  over,  and  any  plants  infested  with 
thrips  should  be  put  into  a  close  room  or  pit, 
and  fumigated  two  or  three  times  with  tobacco, 
allowing  them  two  days'  respite  between  each 
dose.  Well  syringe  afterwards,  and  arrange 
them  in  their  winter  quarters.  Cinerarias. — 
Mildew  is  often  troublesome  at  this  season; 
dust  the  parts  affected  with  sulphur  as  soon 
as  it  appears,  whether  the  plants  be  seedlings 
or  named  varieties.  Those  for  exhibition,  or 
to  decorate  the  home  stage,  will  require  a 
shift  this  month,  using  Ught  rich  soil.  A  cool 
pit  or  frame  near  the  glass  is  the  best  situa- 
tion for  Cinerarias  during  the  autumn  months, 
removing  them  to  a  pit  or  low  greenhouse 
that  has  the  means  of  keeping  out  frost 
when  winter  fairlv  sets  in.  Pelargoniums, — 
Keep  the  house  dry  and  well  aired,  but  not 
too  cold ;  the  stock  will  suffer  if  the  houses 
are  allowed  to  become  cold  and  damp.  Repot, 
stop,  &c.,  as  recommended  last  month.  The 
plants  should  be  encouraged  to  make  good 
growth  during  October  and  November,  but 
should  rest  during  December.  Neither  large 
plants  nor  yomig  stock  should  be  crowded  to- 
gether, which  is  too  often  the  case. 

COMSSBVATORT. 

Let  the  climbers  on  the  roof  and  other  parts 
of  the  house  be  now  ^e  over,  cutting  away 
any  useless  shoots  which  have  done  blooming ; 
the  remainder  may  be  tibd  in  a  little  closer, 
to  admit  more  light  to  the  plants  beneath. 
Plants  growing  in  the  open  Dorders  should 
likewise  be  gone  ovw,  pruning  in  any  stragg- 
ling growths.  Large  specimen  plants,  and 
Ofuige  trees  wfaioh  have  bean  plaoed  out  of 
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doon  for  tlie*8iiiiuner,  afaould  now  be  brought 
in.  Let  the  tubs,  pots,  Ac,  be  well  cleaned 
before  this  is  done,  and  the  drainage  looked  to. 
When  finished,  the  whole  of  the  inside  borders 
and  paths*  should  be  thnroughlj  cloned. 
Give  air  in  abundance  in  mild  weather. 

POVCIKO. 

The  period  during  which  the  fordnff-houses 
have  been  at  rest  'vnll  hare  been  employed  in 
putting  them  in  good  repair,  and  seeing  that 
the  heating  apparatus  is  in  working  order. 
The  first  house,  of  both  Vines  and  Peaches, 
may  be  pruned  at  once.    The  sashes  may  be 
put  on  tne  early  vinery  towards  the  end  of 
the  monthf  if  verf  early  Gbapes  are  wanted. 
Keep  late  Grapes  dry,  by  giving  air  night  and 
day,  putting  on  a  little  fire  when  the  days  are 
wet,  to  dry  up  damp.    Vines  and  fruit  trees 
in  pots  should  now  be  placed  to  winter  be- 
hind a  north  wall.     Oiicuinbtr»  and  Melam*. — 
Any  late  Melons  still  left  to  ripen  should  be 
encouraged  by  a  little  fire  heat  or  the  appli- 
cation of  warm  dung  linings ;  the  bottom  heat, 
likewise,  should  not  be  allowed  to  decline. 
Some  late  Melons  will  keep  for  a  long  time 
after  being  cut,  if  placed  in  a  dry  room. 
Cucumbotfl  for  winter  bearing  should  be  trans- 
ferred to  large  pots  or  boxes  plunged  in  bottom 
heat,  which  should  be  kept  steady  at  between 
85^  and  90**;   the  night  temperature  should 
range  between  6S°  and  70,  with  plenty  of 
moisture.    Encourage  plants  in  full  bearing  , 
by  the  application  of  liquid  manure.  Pines. — 
flants  swelling  their  fruit  must  be  kept  in  a 
moist  temperature.    We  do  not  care  about 
much  syringing,  preferring  to  maintain  mois- 
ture by  evaporation.    Do  not  allow  the  bottom 
heat  to  decline  below  SS° ;  the  night  tempera- 
ture may  be  60°.   Plants  required  to  fruit  early 
will  now  be  wintering,  xmder  the  influence 
of  a  fall  exposure  to  light,  and  abundance  of 
air ;  they  should,  besides,  be  kept  rather  dry 
at  the  root;  this  will  ensure  good  stocky 
plants  with  weU-ripened  leaves. 

KITCHEW  OABDBN. 

Attend  to  former  directions.  Tie  up  Endive 
for  blanching,  also  Cauliflowers  coming  in; 
the  leaves  will  protect  the  heads  from  fi^st. 
Plant  out  Cauliflowers  and  Lettuces  in  a  warm 
situation,  on  rich  soil,  for  covering  with  hand- 
glasses or  cloches.  The  letter  are  usefril  for 
enabling  one  to  have  gOf>d  salads  throughout 
the  winter;  therefore  place  some  over  weU- 
established  T^ettnce  plants  towards  the  end  of 
the  month.  Let  the  kitchen  garden  have  a  good 
cleaning  before  winter,  removing  everything 
which  will  give  harbour  to  slugs  and  vermin. 
Still  continue  to  hoe  between  advancing  crops 
Where  Broccoli  is  fi^^wing  too  strong  take  it 
up  and  lay  it  in  with  the  heads  to  the  north ; 
this  will  check  its  growth  and  preserve  the 
heads  from  frost. 

nurr  oabdvn. 
Hartfy  Fruit— Golden.  Drop  and  Imp^- 
trioe  Plums  on  walls  should  be  kept  dry,  to 


preserve  them ;  or  thev  may  be  gathered  and 
kept  for  a  long  time,  by  laying  them  singly 
in  a  dry  room.  As  soon  as  the  leaves  begin 
to  fidl,  fruit  trees  of  all  kinds  may  be  trans- 
planted either  to  walls,  espaliers,  or  ircfaaid. 
grounds,  this  being  the  best  time  for  the  pur- 
pose, besides  giving  you  the  pick  of  the  nur- 
series. Secure  the  beos  from  high  winds  when 
planted,  and  mulch  the  surface.  In  the  case 
of  hardy  and  orchard  fruits  pruning  may  take 
place  towards  the  end  of  the  month,  particu- 
larly if  summer  priming  has  been  neglected. 

FLOWER  OABDBN  AND  8HBUBBBBT. 

Pay  a  little  extra  attention  to  the  lawn  and 
walks  at  this  season ;  now  that  the  beauty  of 
the  flower  gardenia  on  the  wane,  dead  blooms 
and  decayed  leaves  should  be  removed,  and 
every  means  taken  to  keep  up  a  gay  appear- 
ance as  long  as  possible. 

PLOttUTS'    FLOWXBS. 

Auriculas, — Keep  them  in  a  cool  northern 
aspect  for  some  time  to  come.     See  that  the 
glass  is  in  good  order,  that  there  maj  be  no 
drip,  and  keep  it  clean ;  also  give  plenty  of  sir, 
and  but  litde  water.    Dead  foliage  and  aphides 
should  always  be  removed  as  soon  as  they 
appear.    Carnations  and  Picotass. — ^Finis  pot- 
ting for  wintering  as  soon  as  possibe;   all 
should  be  completed  by  the  20th  of  the  month. 
Harden  those  that  were  first  potted;  they 
should  not,  however,  be  exposed  to  heavy  rains. 
Keep  all  clean  of  dead  foliage.    Dahlins, — 
Secure  seed  as  soon  as  it  can  bo  procured  ripe 
enough,  and  look  over  the  collection  to  see 
that  all  are  rightly  named  before  frost  visits 
us,  spoiling  the  appearance  of  our  gardens. 
Mark  any  promising  seedling  for  trial  nest 
year.  Hollyhocks. — Seed  can  now  be  procured 
in  abundance,  which  should  be  gathered  before 
the  rains  of  autumn  have  damaged  it    Con- 
tinue to  put  in  cuttings  as  they  can  be  pro> 
cured,  and  pot  up  the  old  stools  of  choice 
varie'ies  for  the  purpose  of  propagation  during 
the  winter  months.     Pansiss. — Now  is  the 
time  for  the  gei^al  potting  up  from  the  store 
beds  of  the  plants  intended  for  blooming  in 
pots,  or  to  fill  beds  in  March ;  give  plenfy  of 
air,  but  not  too  much  water;   thev  can  be 
effectuallv  cleared  of  mildew  if  carefuUy  dusted 
with  sulphur  before  it  has  got  too  far  ahead. 
Healthy  cuttings  put  in  now  make  excellent 
plants  in  a  short  time.    Plant  out  seedlings 
for  blooming,  and  gather  seed  from  the  finest 
autumn  flowers  for  spring  sowing.    Pinks. — 
Finish  phmting,  if  not  already  done,  and  pot 
up  a  few  hundred  pairs,  to  plant  out  in  beds 
late  in  February,  or  early  in  March;  they 
take  but  little  room,  winter  well  with  certaint^f, 
and    produce    beautifully  laced   flowers,  if 
properly  attended  to.     Tulips.— It  the  beds 
have  been  prepared,  as  directed  m  previous 
numbers,  plant  about  the  1st  of  November, 
choosing  a  very  flne  dry  day.    If  the  bulbs 
have  not  already  been  arranged,  it  should  be 
done  at  once,  before  any  begin  to  push. 
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PELARGONTOM  DR.  HOGG. 

WITH  AN   ILIiUSTBATION. 

The  subject  of  our  present  plate — ^Pelargonium  Dr.  Hogg — ^was  raised  from 
the  original  stock  of  Beaton's  hybrids,  by  Mr.  Wm.  Paid,  of  the  Nurseries, 
Waltham  Cross.  Beaton's  race  is  now  so  widely  known,  and  so  generally 
appreciated,  that  it  scarcely  requires  any  commendation  at  our  hands.  The 
majori^  of  kinds  have  been  planted  extensively  in  the  Royal  Gardens  at  Eew, 
and  at  Battersea ;  and  while  by  means  of  their  introduction  the  range  of  colour 
among  Pelargoniums  is  materially  extended,  it  is  also  found  that  these  hybrids 
flower  more  profusely  and  are  less  spoiled  by  the  weather — ^be  it  sun,  wind,  or 
rain — ^than  the  kinds  derived  from  other  sources.  Alexandra,  Amy  Hogg, 
Indian  Yellow,  Duchess,  Glowworm,  Orauge  Nosegay,  Mrs.  Wm.  Paul,  and 
Waltham  Seedlihg  are  now  almost  universally  known  and  appreciated;  and 
their  successors  Fairy  Queen,  Nimrod,  Peach  Nosegay,  Rebecca,  St.  George, 
Sir  J.  Paxton,  Lord  Chancellor,  Tiara,  Salmon  Nosegay,  and  Waltham  Lilac, 
have  already  found  their  way  into  many  of  our  principal  gardens.  Dr.  Hogg, 
which  is  a8*yet  in  the  hands  of  the  raiser  and  will  not  be  sold  before  May,  1867, 
is  an  improvement  in  form  on  the  preceding,  and  has  more  of  the  blue  or  purple 
shade  of  colour  than  any  previously  announced.  When  shown  in  the  subdued 
light  of  the  exhibition  tent  it  has  some  resemblance  to  Amy  Hogg,  but  when 
seen  in  masses  out  of  doors,  in  the  full  clear  light  of  day,  it  is  of  an  entirely 
different  shade  of  colour ;  and  the  plant  is  of  so  dense  a  growth,  and  the 
flowering  so  free,  that  it  is  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  most  limited  flower  garden. 

The  subject  of  the  present  illustration  will  form  one  of  a  set  of  new 
varieties  selected  from  many  thousand  seedlings  which  will  be  first  offered  for 
sale  in  the  spring  of  the  coming  year. 


A  PEW  WORDS  ABOUT  BEDDING  PLANTS. 

Th£  season  now  closing  has  been  on  the  whole  very  unfavourable  for 
flowers  out  of  doors.  May  was  very  dry  with  a  good  deal  of  sunshine,  which 
made  it  warm  in  the  middle  of  the  day ;  but  for  the  greater  part  of  the  month 
the  nights  were  exceedingly  cold,  with  very  cutting  northerly  winds,  and,  in 
consequence,  bedding-out  was  commenced  later  than  usual.  About  London, 
even,  there  was  scarcely  anything  done  up  to  the  end  of  May.  With  June 
came  fine  refreshing  rains,  which  set  every  person  to  work  planting  out ;  but 
these  fine  rains  were  followed  too  soon  by  very  bright,  hot,  sunshiny  weather, 
just  at  the  time  the  days  were  at  their  greatest  length.  This  dried  up  the  soil 
before  the  newly-bedded  plants  got  established,  so  that  frequent  heavy  water- 
ings 'became  a  necessity  to  keep  the  plants  alive.  The  early  part  of  July  was 
fine ;  but  with  the  close  of  the  month  came  heavy,  drenching  rains  and  violent 
gales  of  wind,  which  shattered  Roses,  Calceolarias,  Greraniums,  &c.  Since  then 
the  weather  has  been  very  wet,  with  rarely  two  consecutive  fine  days  up  to  the 
present  time  (15th  of  October),  rendering  the  harvest  tedious  for  farmers  in 
this  part,  and  causing  serious  results  to  the  crops. 

Had  the  beauty  of  our  flower  gardens  depended  entirely  on  flowering 
plants,  as  it  did  in  days  not  long  gone  by,  their  appearance  would  not  have 
been  as  gay  and  beautiful  during  the  last  two  months  as  they  have  been. 
Variegated-leaved  Geraniums  and  other  ornamental  coloured-leaved  plants 
have  amply  made  up  for  the  loss  of  flowers ;  and  the  rains,  which  have  been 
80  injurious  to  the  flowers,  have  brought  out  the  foliage  in  all  its  beauty.  I 
TOL.  T.  It 
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thifik  I  never  saw  many  of  the  Tariegated4eaTed  Geianimns  more  beautiful 
than  they  have  been  for  several  irceka  past.  Amonglihe  silver-leaved  varieties, 
FloTver  of  Spring  and  Mrs.  Lemoz  have  been  yery  beautiful ;  Bijou,  Countess 
of  Warwick,  Alma,  Mountain  of  Snow,  and  Queen  of  Queens  have  also  been 
very  fine ;  and  amons  the  gold-leaved  varieties  Qolden  Chain,  Cloth  of  Gold, 
Golden  Fleece,  Mrs.  bollock,  and  Sunset  Many  of  the  other  kinds  have  also 
been  very  fine.  There  were  numerous  complaints  last  season  about  Cloth  of 
Gold  not  doing  wdL  I  think  I  never  saw  it  more  beautiful  than  it  has  been 
here  this  season,  and  is  at  the  present  time.  A  good  rich  soil  to  grow  in  and 
frequent  refresbing  showers,  or,  in  the  absence  of  the  latter,  frequent  heavy 
waterings,  bring  it  out  in  all  its  beanty.  Mrs.  Pollock  and  Sunset  have  been 
very  fine ;  the  latter  I  have  not  seen  noticed  or  grown  so  much  as  I  think  it 
deserves.  After  a  lew  days  of  showery  weather  the  leaves  look  like  so  many 
brilliant  butterflies.  All  the  variegated-leaved  kinds  require  to  be  grown  in 
good  rich  soil,  and  in  dry  weather  to  be  well  watered.  The  I^osegay  and 
Horseshoe-leaved  varieties  have  not  been  so  beautiful  as  usual  this  season,  in 
consequence  of  the  almost  constant  heavy  rains  and  the  absence  of  bright 
sunlight.  In  general  they  do  very  well  in  a  poorer  soil  than  the.variegated- 
leaved  kinds,  and  when  established  they  require  little  or  no  water.' 

Centaureas  have  done  well,  and  have  been  very  effective,  and  so  too  has 
Cineraria  maritima.  Perilla  nankinensis  grows  freely  everywhere,  and  is  a 
very  manageable  and  useful  pant.  Iresine  Herbstii  is  a  very  valuable  bedding 
plant.  I  bedded  it  out  at  the  end  of  May,  and  it  was  very  effective  even  then. 
It  stood  the  hot  sunshine  of  June  and  July,  and  has  not  only  withstood  the 
many  weeks  of  wet  weather  which  we  have  had  since,  but  has  daily  improved, 
and  is  at  the  present  time  very  beautiful.  Amaranthus  melancholicus  ruber, 
planted  in  a  bed  not  far  distant  from  the  Iresine,  rotted  completely  away  \\ith 
the  rains ;  not  a  single  plant  has  survived,  though  the  bed  in  which  it  was 
planted  was  drier  and  more  £Eivourably  situated  than  the  one  the  Iresine  was 
in.  The  Iresine  I  have  in  several  beds,  and  it  has  done  well  in  all,  both 
exposed  and  sheltered.  The  Amaranthus  did  pretty  well  last  year,  as  did  also 
Coleus  Verschaffelti  in  1864;  but  these  were  fine,  hot,  dry  seasons;  but  in 
cold,  wet  years  they  will  not  do  for  flower  gardens  in  Yorkshire,  nor  do  I  think 
they  will  for  London — that  is,  if  they  are  put  out  in  May,  so  that  there  may  be 
a  display  of  at  least  from  four  to  five  months'  duration. 

Delicate,  tender  plants,  however  beautiful  they  may  be,  that  will  only  do 
in  fine  seasons,  and  then  only  for  two,  or  at  most  three  months,  are  of  no  use 
for  the  flower  garden.  We  want  plants  that  can  be  bedded-out  about  the 
middle  of  May,  and  that  will  then  be  effective  and  continue  so  until  the  middle 
or  end  of  October.  We  then  have  fiilly  five  months'  beautiful  display.  We 
already  possess  ample  material  for  effecting  this,  and  every  year  will  add  to  the 
number  of  plants  suitable  for  the  purpose.  We  can  get  h\e  months'  display 
in  Yorkshire.  I  generally  get  all  bedded-out  in  May.  With  plenty  of 
variegated-leaved  and  Zonale  Geraniums,  other  ornamental  coloured-leaved 
plants,  and  the  usual  flowering  plants,  the  gardens  look  exceedingly  gay  and 
cheerful,  and  continue  to  do  so  xmtil  the  end  of  October.  Some  seasons  a 
severe  frost  will  disfigure  some  of  the  beds  in  the  beginning  of  October,  but 
this  is  only  a  rare  occurrence.  The  flower  garden  here  is  now  (October  15th), 
as  gay  as  it  has  been  any  time  this  season.  In  the  country,  where  we  have  so 
much  green,  with  grass  and  green  trees  all  about,  we  cannot  use  warm  decided 
colours  too  freely ;  the  case  is  different  near  towns,  where  the  eye  wearies  of 
bricks  and  mortar.  Beautiful  and  effective  as 'many  of  variegated  plants  are, 
plenty  of  flowering  plants  must  also  be  used  in  all  flower  gardens  where  a  gay 
and  brilliant  display  is  required  for  some  months. 


^  Most  or  aU  the  YariegBted4e«ml  Qenmioms  may  be  planted  out  after  the 
middle  of  May  if  they  have  been  properly  hardened  off;  ^  eourse,  late  spring- 
stmck  cuttings  pushed  on  m.  heat  under  the  shade  of  Vines  cannot  be  properly 
hardened  off  for  planting  ont  in  May.  When  the  greater  part  of  the  beds  in 
onr  flower  gardens  were  planted  with  Verbenas,  Petunias,  and  similar  plants, 
spring-struck  cuttings  answered  admirably ;  but  Qeraniums  of  all  kinds  should 
be  struck  in  August.  Only  new  kinds,  or  those  of  which  a  large  stock  may  be 
wanted,  should  be  struck  in  spring,  and  then  it  should  be  as  early  as  possible,  that 
the  plants  may  become  strong  and  be  well  hardened  off  before  the  end  of  May. 
Cuttings  of  Geraniums  put  in  in  Angnst  in  any  sandy  soil  and  shaded  a  little 
from  the  sun,  will  strike  root  anywhere  out-doors  with  little  or  no  trouble. 
They  get  to  be  good  strong  plants  before  the  short  days  and  dull  weather  coine 
on.  They  are  easily  wintered,  and  when  potted  off  in  spring  and  hardened  off 
in  cold  fi-ames  without  shading  and  with  plenty  of  air,  they  can  then  be  safely 
ventured  out  after  the  middle  of  May  in  ordinary  seasons.  If  the  beds  have 
been  properly  prepared,  and  the  plants  are  put  out  from  the  15th  to  the  20th 
of  May,  they  will  be  making  fresh  roots,  and  will  get  nicely  established  by  the 
middle  of  June,  and,  though  they  may  not  haye  much  growth  at  top,  with 
favourabb  weather  they  will  then  push  away  rapidly,  and  will  resist  the  hot 
weather  of  midsummer  better  than  those  late  planted.  When  Tulips  and 
other  bulbs  have  been  grown  in  the  ^beds  late  planting  cannot  then  be  avoided. 

I  recommend  all  amateurs  and  young  gardeners  who  wish  to  have  a  good 
display  in  the  flower  garden  early  in  the  season,  and  wish  it  to  continue  as  late 
as  possible,  to  plant  largely  variegated-leaved  Geraniums  and  ornamental 
coloured-leaved  plants,  as  well  as  flowering  plants,  using  the  former  freely  for 
edgings  and  for  combining  with  the  latter.  I  recommend  them  to  plant  the 
variegated-leaved  Geraniums  in  good  rich  soi>,  and  the  plain-leaved,  Zonale, 
and  Nosegay  varieties  in  not  very  rich  soil.  If  they  do  this  the  results  will 
be  satisfactory. 

Stourion,  M.  Saiti.. 

REMARKS  ON  FRUIT  TREE  CULTURE.— No.  14. 

Is  my  last  I  detailed  instances  in  which  success  was  attained  by  altering 
the  mode  of  treatment  in  the  culture  of  the  Apricot  to  one  more  consonant  with 
the  principles  by  which  practice  must  be  regulated ;  and  my  object  has  been  to 
point  out  in  what  way  the  method  of  culture  adopted  may  be  cdculated  to  frus- 
trate instead  of  furthering  the  object  in  view,  and  thus,  by  placing  the  right 
and  the  wrong  in  opposition,  to  assist  the  mind  in  comprehenduo^,  and  the 
memory  in  retaining,  the  probable  causes  which  are  likely  to  influence  success 
or  failure.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  I  am  always  right,  or  that  my  deductions 
are  invariably  correct,  or  even  logical ;  but  I  am  so  persuaded  that  fruit  tree 
culture  may  with  good  reason  be  expected  to  take  a  much  higher  position  in 
the  fliture,  owing  to  the  greater  facilities  for  acquiring  knowledge,  and  conse- 
quent increase  of  intelligence  on  the  part  of  all  who  avail  themselves  of  those 
&cilities,  that  I  wish  to  keep  the  subject  before  the  mind  of  the  youn^  gardeners 
of  the  present  day,  in  the  hope  that  their  cultivated  powers  of  mmd  may  be 
brought  to  bear  on  this  important  subject ;  for  when  practice  is  founded  on  an 
intelligent  comprehension  of  the  leading  principles  by  which  vegetation  is  in- 
fluenced, something  good  will  be  sure  to  come  of  it;  and  if  success  does  not 
always  follow,  and  mistakes  are  made,  there  will  be  more  valuable  practical 
knowledge  gained  from  the  discovery  and  correction  of  such  mistakes  than  from 
success  which  may  be,  and  often  is,  the  result  of  chance  or  highly  favoured 
locality. 
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In  preparing  a  border  for  Apricots,  thorough  drainage  is  indispensable*  for 
although  ouring  the  growing  season,  and  more  particularly  about  the  time  the 
fruit  is  stoning,  they  will  require  a  constant  and  liberal  supply  of  water,  yet  it 
is  necessary  that  it  should  gradually  percolate  away  through  the  drainage ;  for 
anything  like  sourness  in  the  soil,  arising  from  the  stagnation  of  water  therein, 
will  very  soon  teU  upon  the  well-doin^  of  the  trees,  and  is,  in  fact,  often  the 
sole  reason  why  they  refuse  to  flourish  m  some  localities  otherwise  favourable, 
but  more  particularly  in  s^ch  as  have  a  subsoil  of  strong  clay. 

A  favourable  condition  of  soil  in  a  natural  state  for  the  growth  of  Apricots 
would  be  a  deep  friable  loam,  resting  upon  a  porous  gravelly  subsoil,  and  about 
the  least  favourable  would  be  a  shallow  strong  loam  on  a  clay  subsoil.  Wherever, 
therefore,  the  latter,  or  any  assimilation  thereto,  prevails,  a  corresponding  amount 
of  care  must  be  bestowed  upon  the  preparation  of  the  borders.  In  such  a  case, 
to  secure  a  minimum  depth  of  2  feet  of  compost,  the  earth  should  be  excavated 
to  the  depth  of  30  inches  close  to  the  wall,  the  bottom  gradually  sloping  to  the 
front  of  the  border,  which  should  have  a  minimum  depth  of  40  inches.  The 
width  of  the  border  should  not  be  less  than  15  feet;  more  would  be  better,  be- 
cause the  temptation  to  crop  such  borders  is  too  great  to  resist,  and  as  there 
should  always  be  a  space  of  5  feet  from  the  wall  kept  free  of  crops,  the  wider 
the  border  is  made  the  less  necessity  will  there  be  for  encroaching  on  that  five- 
feet  space.  Along  the  front  of  the  excavated  border  sink  a  small  trench,  in 
which  place  draining  pipes  of  4  or  6  inches  in  diameter,  and  from  one  end  of 
these  carry  a  substantial  drain  to  some  convenient  outfall.  What  I  should  call 
a  substantial  drain  in  this  case  would  be  draining  pipes  of  the  above  size  covered 
with  a  foot  or  18  inches  of  broken  bricks  or  stones,  and  except  in  case  of 
accidents  such  a  drain  would  last  for  generations ;  for  should  the  drain  become 
choked  by  silt  or  other  debris,  or  be  penetrated  by  roots,  the  water  would  pass 
freely  away  through  the  broken  stones.  The  drainage  for  the  border,  consisting 
of  broken  bricks  and  stones,  should  now  be  wheeled  in,  and  laid  to  the  depth 
of  6  inches  near  the  wall  and  a  foot  or  more  near  the  front ;  cover  the  stones 
with  fresh  turves  cut  thin  and  laid  with  the  grassy  side  downwards,  and  then 
fill  up  the  border  with  the  prepared  compost,  which,  for  Apricots,  may  consist 
of  two-thirds  of  good  friable  loam  and  one-third  of  vegetable  matter,  not 
manurial,  to  which  may  be  added  a  portion  of  old  mortar  rubbish,  and,  during 
the  process  of  mixing,  a  few  hondfuls  of  salt  thrown  in  occasionally. 

In  a  border  so  prepared  it  would  be  a  great  waste  of  time  to  plant  small 
trees,  because  trees  of  from  four  to  six  years  of  age,  and  just  ready  to  commence 
bearing  fruit,  may  be  planted  with  great  success.  Suitable  trees  of  the  kind 
may  generally  be  found  in  those  murseries  where  the  proper  cultivation  of  fruit 
trees  is  made  a  speciality ;  but  as  no  tree  more  requires  a  special  preparation 
in  the  early  stages  than  the  Apricot,  it  is  better  for  the  operator  to  select  young 
maiden  trees,  and  bring  them  to  the  fiiiit-bearing  state  himself,  either  planting 
them  in  any  little  vacant  spaces  against  the  walls,  or,  if  not,  in  a  sheltered  place  in 
an  open  quarter,  and  train  them  to  stakes  espalier  fashion.  In  selecting  the 
maiden  trees  see  that  the  stock  is  clean  and  free-growing,  and  especially  that  it 
'8  sound  and  healthy  at  the  point  of  junction  betweeii  the  stock  and  the  maiden 
shoot,  as  premature  decay,  or  an  unnatural  enlargement  at  that  point,  very  often 
results  from  inattention  to  this  apparently  very  trivial  question. 

Redleaf,  John  Cox. 

TAGETES  SIGNATA  PUMILA. 
I  HATE  on  more  than  one  occasion  recommended  this  dwarf  Marigold  to 
the  notice  of  my  friends  as  a  bedder.    This  season,  although  so  wet  and  windy, 
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especially  the  latter  part,  tlie  Tagetes  has  witihstood  the  drip,  and  looks  admir- 
able when  all  its  associates  are  on  the  wane.  As  a  yellow  bedding  annual  it 
is  yet  without  its  equal.  Its  habit  is  good.  It  grows  freely  even  in  poor 
soils,  and  blooms  irntU  frost  puts  an  end  to  its  existence ;  and  all  we  require  to 
make  it  perfect  is  a  neat  double  flower.  Then,  indeed,  we  shall  have  the  be  st 
annual  of  the  day. 

Wrotham  Parh^  Bamet.  John  EDLiNGToy. 


THE  SPRING,  SUMMER,  AND  AUTUMN  OP  1866. 

The  year  1866  will  be  long  remembered  for  the  vicissitudes  of  the  weather 
and  the  injuries  done  to  the  cereal  crops,  fruits,  and  bedding  plants  by  the 
continual  rain  in  August  and  September. 

The  severe  frosts  in  May  did  much  injury  to  the  crops  of  Plums,  Cherries, 
Pears,  and  Apples,  both  on  walls  and  standards,  and  the  only  situations  in  which 
tbey  escaped  were  those  where  the  trees  were  well  sheltered  or  protected. 
June  was  a  very  favourable  month,  with  plenty  of  moisture  and  iu  the  last 
week  hot  forcing  weather.  July  was  likewise  a  fine  month,  for  although  breezy, 
cold,  and  wet  at  the  beginning,  an  almost  tropical  heat  prevailed  from  the  10th 
to  the  27th,  which  forced  on  the  growing  crops  wonderfully ;  but  very  heavy 
rains  fell  when  the  month  ended.  August  and  September  were  characterised 
by  rain  falling  nearly  every  day,  with  some  strong  breezy  periods  at  intervals. 
The  following  was  the  fall  of  rain  here  for  the  above  months : — ^June,  3.40  inches ; 
Julv,  3.04  inches;  August,  3.24  inches;  September,  3.83  inches.  Total, 
13.51  inches,  or  about  5i  inches  above  the  average.  It  was  not,  however,  the 
great  amount  of  rain,  but  the  daily  soaking  in  August  and  September  and  the 
want  of  sun  that  did  so  much  injury.  I  have  seen  6  inches  of  rain  fall  in 
August  in  five  or  six  days,  and  not  do  so  much  injury  as  the  smaller  amount  in 
this  year. 

The  following  observations  on  the  eflfects  of  the  season,  as  regards  the 
fruit  crops  and  bedding  plants  at  this  place,  may  be  of  some  interest  to  the 
readers  of  the  Flobist  and  Pomologist. 

As  regards  Strawberries,  Currants,  Raspberries,  and  Gooseberries,  the 
crops  were  abundant  and  of  good  quality.  Pears  and  Plums  on  south  walls 
failed ;  but  on  east  and  west  aspects  such  varieties  as  Winter  Nelis,  Marie 
Louise,  Beurre  d*Amanlis,  Beurr6  Superfin,  Zephiriu  Gregoire,  Forelle,  and 
Surpasse  Crasanne,  bore  good  crops.  Apricots  on  a  wall  temporarily  covered 
with  gloss  lights  were  an  average  crop;  but  all  that  were  not  efiectunlly  pro- 
tected failed.  Peaches  and  Nectarines  on  the  open  walls  likewise  failed,  for 
last  autumn  the  trees  were  covered  with  aphides,  and  all  the  leaves  dropped 
before  the  flower-buds  were  perfected  or  the  wood  well  ripened.  In  a  glass- 
cased  wall,  800  feet  long,  the  crops  of  Peaches,  Nectarines,  Plums,  and 
Cherries,  were  abundant ;  but  in  flavour  the  Peaches  and  Nectarines  were  not 
so  good  as  usual,  the  only  exceptions  being  the  Noblesse  and  Malta,  a  most 
delicious  little  Peach,  and  amongst  Nectarines  the  Downton,  Orange,  and  Elruge. 
The  new  Victoria  NectarixH  did  not  ripen  nor  colour  well,  and  being  allied  to 
the  Stan  wick,  it  may  require  a  warm  summer  to  show  its  true  character.  A 
row  of  three  hundred  varieties  of  Pears,  Plums,  and  Cherries  in  pots  were 
fruited  in  this  structure,  and  bore  excellent  crops,  especially  the  Plums  and 
Cherries.  Amongst  dessert  Apples  on  standards,  the  Margil,  Cox's  Orange 
Pippin,  Early  Harvest,  Summer  Golden  Pippin,  and  Sturmer  Pippin  bore  the 
best  crops  ;  and  the  best  kitchen  Apples  were  the  Keswick  and  Manx  Codlins, 
New  Hawthornden,  Lord  Suffield,  Alfriston,  and  Northern  Greening. 
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Ab  to  the  bedding  plants,  Hmf  mffiered  io  anieh  from  the  daily^raiaf»  that 
bj  the  middle  of  September  the  e&et  of  the  Scaifat  Gennioini  and  yellow 
Calceolarias  was  gone.  That  grand  old  late  bedding  Oaleeolaria  the  lemon- 
coloured  Amplexicaulis  stood  tiie  rain  better  than  any,  and  where  used  hexe 
the  beds  haye  been  fine  up  to  the  present  time.  In  a  long  range  of  seventy 
circular  match  beds,  Ageratum  mexicanum,  edged  with  Tagetes  signatapnmila, 
has  been  very  gay,  and  helped  to  brighten  up  all  llie  other  beds  during  the 
wet  weather.  The  Tagetes  requires  careful  selection  from  seed,  as  there  is  a 
tall  Tariety,  which  spoils  the  dwarf  sort  in  beds  or  edgings.  Viola  comuta  is 
another  great  acquisition,  on  account  of  its  peculiar  tint  of  colour  and  its 
standing  wet  weather  00  weV.  It  is  likely  to  produce  different  shades  of  colonr 
from  seeds,  as  I  had  a  batch  of  seedlings  given  me  by  a  friend  in  June  last, 
and  one  plant  I  have  marked  for  propagation,  the  flower  being  nearly  of  as 
deep  a  blue  as  the  Cliveden  Blue  Pansy.  Amongst  the  new  Verbenas,  Thom- 
son's Crimson  King  possesses  an  excellent  habit,  and  stands  the  rain  and  sun 
well.  A  dwarf  crimson  bedding  Calceolaria,  named  Seng's  Ambassador,  is 
likewise  a  capital  variety  for  small  beds  or  ribbons,  and  seems  to  stand  the 
weather  well. 

For  fine  effect  in  September  and  October  I  can  recommend  the  following 
combination  of  colours  for  large  beds — ^namely,  the  centre  of  Crystal  Palaoo 
Dahlia,  then  a  broad  mass  of  piurple  Zelinda  Dahlia,  next  a  row  of  Amplexi- 
caulis Calceolaria,  and  a  broad  edging  of  Cineraria  maritima.  Four  veiy  laxge 
circular  beds,  planted  here  with  the  above  plants,  have  been  very  good  sJl 
through  September,  and  are  now  at  their  best. 

In  wet  and  impropitious  summers  and  autumns  the  fine-foliaged  bedding 
plants  will  always  help  to  keep  up  the  display  in  flower  gardens  to  the  last. 
This  wet  autumn  the  too-hastily  condemned  Iresine  has  quite  redeemed  ita 
character.  With  me  the  Coleus  and  Amaranthus  eclipse  it  in  summer ;  but 
now  they  arc  going  out,  and  the  Iresine  seems  to  become  finer  and  brighter  in 
colour  every  day.  In  warm,  dry  summers  the  Iresine  requires  plenty  of  water 
and  a  rich  soil,  and  when  it  is  properly  managed  it  will  be  found  a  great 
«:quisition. 

One  of  my  best  beds  of  omamental-foliaged  plants  this  season  was  planted 
thus  :— Purple  Orach  and  ^iiriegated  Cdtsfoot,  plant  for  plant,  with  an  edging 
-of  Golden  Fleece  Geranium.  A  few  plants  of  Mangles'  Variegated  Geranium 
were  mixed  with  the  Coltsfoot,  llie  Orach  has  to  be  frequently  stopped  to 
keep  it  to  the  desired  height.  To  any  one  who  would  wish  to  try  thia  eom* 
bination  next  summer,  I  can  guarantee  a  new  sensation  in  hardy  fine-fbliaged 
bedding  plants. 

Welbeck  Gardens.  Williak  Tii^le&y. 


POTATOES, 


I  HEAB  ^rcat  complaints  about  the  Potato  disease.  I  planted  very  early, 
and.  up  to  this  time,  my  man  says  he  has  not  dug  up  forty  bad  tubers.  He 
fiirthcr  says,  according  to  his  experience,  that  rounA  Potatoes  do  not  take  thil 
disease  somuch  as  Kidneys,  and  that  it  is  useless  to  dig  them  up  before  they 
are  ripe  with  the  view  of  escape.  Some  years  ago  he  dug  up  his  Silrcr-skins 
early ;  but  though  no  trace  of  disease  could  be  seen,  they  all  rotted  within  a 
month.  He  also  says  that  he  mdl  Mr.  Farquharson's  gardener  at  Gimville  a 
few  days  ago,  and  he  told  him,  out  of  three  sacks  dug  up  early  this  year,  and 
without  any  appearance  of  disease,  two  sacks  had  rotted.  I  never  dig  before 
the  Potatoes  are  ripe,  because  it  spoils  such  as  escape  the  disease.     They 


beoome  dofle  and  waxy.  It  is  best  to  let  them  lot  before  stoni^  them  avay. 
Those  intended  for  seed  I  allow  to  lie  on  the  ground  till  they  become  green^ 
I  fiad.it  best  not  to  cut  Kidney  Potatoes  at  all  S)t  seed,  but  to  give  them  more 
room  in  proportion  to  their  size.  Kidney  Potatoes,  especially  Walnut-leav^ 
ones,  should  be  suffered  to  sprout  the  length  of  a  baxleycom  before  planting, 
and  they  should  not  be  covered  deeply.  If  these  two  things  are  not  attended 
to,  some  sart8»  such  as  the  Birmingham  Prizetaker,  will  not  come  up  regularly^ 

I  have  a  splendid  crop  of  Potatoes  of  all  kinds.  I  have  some  capital  sarts. 
and  faftrdly  know  which  to  give  up,  though  I  see  no  use  in  having  so  many  ; 
they  lead  to  confusion. 

These  I  have  used  already,  and  they  are  superexcellent — ^viz.,  Eoyal  Ash» 
leaf,  Dalmahoys,  Hed  Ashleaf,  Yorkshire  Hero,  an  uamamed  Yorkshire  seedling. 
Glory  of  Yorkshire,  and  Almond's  Seedling.  The  last  four  were  kindly  sent 
to  me  by  Mr.  Taylor,  of  Fencote,  Bedale,  Yorkshire.  The  unnamed  seedling 
I  am  eating  now  (October  7th),  and  it  is  equal  to  the  old  Ashleaf.  The  York- 
shire Hero  I  can  strongly  and  universally  recommend.  They  are  4;.  a-bushel. 
I  have,  besides  the  above,  the  Scotch  Dons,  Red  Robins,  Salmon  Kidneys,  and 
Old  Grammars.  The  last  two  are  the  latest,  and  capital  keepers.  I  have 
heavy  crops  of  both  sorts.  The  last  is  a  large,  deep-eyed,  round  Potato;  the 
Salmon  Kidneys  need  no  comment.    They  are  equal  to  anything. 

Out  of  the  above  lot,  your  readers  will  do  well  to  select  the  Royal  Ashleaft 
Dalmahoy,  Yorkshire  Hero,  Red  Robin  (good  till  Christmas),  Salmon  Kidneys 
and  Old  Grammars.  For  large  families  I  recommend  highly  the  Scotch  DonB» 
The  Old  Grammars  are  in  some  places  called  Rough  Reds.  I  once  took  up 
12  lbs.  of  tubers  from  one  plant,  and  sent  them  to  the  Blandford  Exhibition^ 
The  Scotch  Dons  I  bought  of  Lord  Portman's  steward. 

With  regard  to  sorts  taking  the  disease,  I  see  bat  little  difference.  Plant 
first  early  sorts ;  this  is  your  best  chance.  It  is  curious  that  whilst  aU  the 
Potatoes  this  spring  in  the  neighbourhood  were  cut  to  the  earth  and  blackened 
by  frost,  my  Potatoes,  some  of  which  were  a  foot  high,  were  not  even  singed*. 
I  am  still  as  much  puzzled  as  ever  by  the  Potato  disease.  Every  theory  I  havo 
formed  has  been  knocked  over.  I  am  just  going  (October  7th)  to  fork  up  mqr 
crops. 

Oke/ord  Fitzpaim.  W.  F.  Radclypfb* 


TROP^OLUMS- 

Thbsb  constitute  a  most  useful  tribe  of  bed<£ng  plants :  I  allude  to  the 
dwarf  varieties.  Their  growth  is  close  and  compact,  they  bloom  very  freely^ 
and  are  easily  propagated  and  preserved.  King  of  Tom  Thumbs  has  proved  a 
great  acquisition  to  this  useM  class,  as  the  lowers  are  freely  produced,  and 
of  an  intense  dark  scarlet ;  the  foliage,  also,  being  of  a  very  dark  green,  is  i^ 
pleasing  contrast  to  the  brilliancy  of  the  flowers.  Elegans  is  so  well  known  ai 
to  need  no  description.  It  has  gained  a  wide  notoriety  from  being  so  largely 
employed  at  the  Crystal  Palace.  The  habit  is  very  dwarf,  and  it  is  a  free 
and  continuous  bloomer«  Eclipse  is  of  the  same  habit  as  Elegans,  but  is  of  an 
intense  scarlet  colour,  anf  has  a  telling  effect  in  a  mass,  having  a  vividness  not 
possessed  by  its  more  sober  colleague  Elegans.  Garibaldi  is  also  a  good  beddeir. 
It  is  of  a  dark  orange  scarlet  colour,  and  blooms  very  freely.  Af  eteor  produces 
a  profusion  of  rich  dark  crimson  flowers,  and  is  of  good  habit.  The  old 
Cattell's  Crimson,  CatteU's  Scarlet,  Scarlet  Tom  Thumb,  and  the  Yellow  Tom 
Thumb,  are  also  very  useful  indeed,  but  the  last  wiQ  never  make  a  good, 
much  less  a  sufficient,  substitute  for  the  Yellow  Calceolaria.     I  saw  growing 
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at  the  Boral  Nurteries,  Slougb,  this  smnmer,  a  Tarietj  lomewliat  more  com- 
pact in  habit  than  Scarlet  Tom  Tliumb,  but  of  a  toft  orange  scarlet  colour,  and 
blooming  with  a  moet  sorprisinfl;  provision.  It  appears  to  be  quite  distinct 
from  anything  in  cnltivation,  and  will  be  highly  acceptable  for  ribbon-braden. 
Of  Tarieties  for  basket  and  trellis  work,  I  may  instance  Brilliant,  a  strong- 
growing,  deep  scarlet ;  Atrococdnenm,  known  also  as  Splendens,  very  free- 
blooming,  and  haying  plenty  of  small,  deep  scarlet  flowers ;  and  Ball  of  Fire, 
▼eiy  bright  scarlet,  a  finse  bloomer,  and  a  good  climber. 

E.  W. 


DIANTHUS  HEDDEWIGH. 

Ik  the  north  of  Ireland  we  found  this  Pink  succeed  admirably,  notwith- 
standing the  almost  perpetual  dripping  to  which  it  was  subject :  rain  and  wind 
seemed  to  affect  it  but  little.  We  haye  also  proyed  it  here  this  season  to  be 
equally  satisfiustory.  This  and  Tagetes  signata  pumila  are  now  doing  better 
than  anything  in  the  garden. 

The  main  point  to  be  attended  to  in  the  cultiyation  of  this  beautiful  Dianthus 
is  to  sow  early  and  secure  strong  plants.  Sow,  say  in  February,  in  gentle  heat, 
and  as  soon  as  the  seedlings  can  bie  handled  prick  them  out  in  boxes  and  harden 
off,  growing  them  on  in  a  cool  frame  until  bedding-out  time.  With  this  treat- 
ment they  will  conmience  blooming  at  once,  and  continue  to  do  so  till  frost. 
The  blooms  are  admirably  adapted  for  bouquet  and  yase  purposes. 

Wrotham  Park.  John  Edlxnotoh. 


SELECT  OOOSEBEBBIES. 

A  CoBBESPONDBKT,  **  W.  R.,"  requcsts  a  list  of  the  best  Gooseberries, 
''  not  the  huge  Crabs  the  Lancashire  folks  call  Gooseberries,"  but  the  best  for 
flayour,  together  with  a  short  description. of  each.  To  meet  his  request  we 
extract  frt>m  the  third  edition  of  Dr.  Ho^'s  "  Fruit  Manual "  the  descriptions 
of  the  following  yarieties,  which  may  be  considered  the  best  of  each  colour : — 

BED. 

Companion  (Hopley). — Fruit  of  medium  length,  chiefly  two-yeined,  a  little 
flat-sided  towards  the  stalk,  with  plump  shoulders,  and  nicely  rounded  towards 
the  nose.  Skin  thin,  and  yery  hairy,  bright  light  red.  'Flayour  first-rate. 
Weight  in  1852,  31  dwt.  11  gr.    An  early  yariety. 

A  yery  handsome  early  yariety,  suitable  either  for  cropping  or  exhibition 
purposes.    Makes  a  fine  spreading  bush,  and  bears  freely. 

iBomcoKOEB  {Haiiy  Black), — Small  and  roundish.  Skin  red,  and  hairy. 
A  first-rate  yariely,  of  excellent  flayour,  but  inferior  to  Red  Champagne,  which 
is  also  known  unoer  this  name  chiefly  in  Scotland,  and  from  which  it  is  distin- 
guished in  haying  rounder  and  darker  red  fruit,  and  a  spreading  bush — that 
of  the  Red  Champagne  being  erect ;  leayes  downy. 

Keens'  Seedling  {Keens'  Seedling  Warrington), — Medium  sized,  oblong. 
Skin  brownish  red,  hairy.  Of  first-rate  quality.  Bush  pendulous ;  a  great 
bearer,  and  earlier  than  Red  Warrington. 

Miss  Bold  {Pigeon's  ^9)* — MecUum  sized,  roundish.  Skin  red,  and  downy. 
Of  first-rate  quality,  and  early;  it  somewhat  resembles  Red  Walnut,  but  is 
better.    Bush  spreading. 

Basfbebbt  {Old  Preserver;  Nutmeg), — Fruit  small,  roundish-oblong.  Skin 
thick,  dark  red,  and  hairy.  Richly  flayoured  and  sweet.  Ripens  early.  Bush 
spreading,  and  a  good  bearer. 
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Red  Champagne  (JDr.  Davies'  Upright;  Countess  of  Errol;  Ironmonger^ 
in  Scotland). — Small  and  roundish-oblong,  sometimes  tapering  towards  the 
stalk.  Skin  rather  thick,  light  red,  and  hairy.  Flavour  very  rich,  vinous, 
and  sweet.     Bush  very  erect,  and  a  good  bearer. 

Red  Oval. — Large  and  oval.  Skin  red,  and  hairy.  Of  first-rate  quality. 
Bush  spreading. 

Red  Wabbington  {Aston  ;  Aston  Seedling ;  Volunteer). — Above  medium 
size,  roundish-oblong.  Skin  red,  and  hairy.  A  first-rate  late  variety,  and 
highly  esteemed  for  preserving.     Bush  pendulous. 

Rough  Red  {Little  Red  Hairy;  Old  Scotch  Red ;  Thick-skinned  Red),— 
Small  and  round.  Skin  red,  and  hairy.  A  first-rate  variety,  of  excellent  flavour, 
and  highly  esteemed  for  preserving*    Bush  spreading. 

Small  Rough  Red  {Small  Dark  Rough  i^ec?).— Small  and  round.  Skin 
red,  and  hairy.  Of  first-rate  quality,  and  early.  Bush  spreading,  and  the 
leaves  pubescent. 

Speedwell  (Poulson). — Fruit  plump,  of  medium  length.  Skin  very  hairy, 
bright  light  red.  Flavour  first-rate.  In  1864,  it  weighed  29  dwt.  4  gr.  This 
is  an  early  variety.  The  bush  is  large,  and  makes  vigorous  erect  wood.  An 
excellent  bearer. 

Tubkey  Red  {Smooth  Red). — Small  and  obovate.  Skin  smooth,  and  red. 
Of  first-rate  flavour.     Bush  spreading. 

YELLOW. 

Bboom  Gibl  (Hampson). — Fruit  plump,  square,  and  shouldered,  from  12 
to  15  eighths  long,  and  5  inches  to  5f  in  circumference,  with  a  very  long  stalk. 
Skin  thin  and  hairy,  dark  yellow,  of  an  olive  shade.  Flavour  first-rate.  Ripens 
early.     In  1852  it  weighed  28  dwt.  12  gr. 

Bush  large,  makes  strong  upright  wood,  and  bears  freely.  An  excellent 
old  variety. 

CA2a>iDATE  (Crompton). — Fruit  very  long ;  the  two- veined  ones  tapering 
towards  the  stalk;  the  three-veined  ones  rounded  and  better  formed.  Skin 
smooth,  dark  muddy  green,  shaded  with  yellow.  Flavour  good,  but  not  first- 
class.     In  1864  weighed  25  dwt. 

Makes  pendulous  wood,  and  forms  a  large  spreading  bush. 

Eably  Sulphue  {Golden  Ball;  Golden  Bull;  Moss's  Seedling). — Medium 
sized,  roundish  oblong.  Skin  yellow,  and  hairy.  Of  second-rate  quality. 
Bush  erect,  very  early,  and  a  great  bearer ;  leaves  downy. 

Gipsy  Queen  (Leicester). — Fruit  from  12  to  14  eighths  in  length,  and 
4^  to  5  inches  in  circumference.  Skin  smooth  and  thin,  pale  yellow,  blended 
with  white.  Flesh  delicate  and  richly  flavoured.  In  1862  it  weighed  22  dwt. 
11  gr. 

Bush  medium  sized,  bears  freely,  and  makes  long,  slender  wood.  It  is  an 
early  variety. 

Globy  op  Ratclipp  (Allen).— Medium  sized,  oblong.  Skin  thick,  quite 
smooth,  and  light  green.  Of  excellent  flavour,  and  sweet.  Bush  spreading 
and  somewhat  pendulous,  and  a  good  bearer. 

Leadeb  (Pigott). — Fruit  of  medium  length,  square  shoulders;  the  seed 
veins  a  little  sunk  towards  the  stalk.  Skin  thin,  smooth,  dull  greenish  yellow, 
covered  with  a  greyish  down.  Ripens  early,  and  has  a  very  soft  appearance. 
Flavour  very  rich,  and  first-rate.  A  good  old  standard  variety.  In  1843 
weighed  28  dwt.  14  gr.,  and  has  many  times  been  the  heaviest  yellow  of  the 
season.     Bush  luxuriant,  and  an  excellent  bearer. 

Mobeton  Hero  (Pigott). — Fruit  oval,  from  12  to  15  eighths  in  length, 
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and  4^  to  5  incfaev  in  cirevmferenoe.  Skin  smooth  or  downy,  thin,  pale  yellow. 
Flesh  rery  richly  flaTOued.    In  1852  it  weighed  26  dwt.  6  gr. 

Bears  freely,  and  makes  a  fine  hush. 

Pebfectioh  (Ghregory). — ^Large  and  roundish.  Skin  green,  and  downy. 
A  first-rate  rariety,  and  late.    Bosh  pendulous. 

RuMBULLiov  {YeUaw  Globe;  Round  Yellotc). — Small  and  roundish.  Skin 
pale  yellow,  and  downy.  Flayour  of  second-rate  qoality.  Bush  erect,  and  a 
great  bearer ;  and  the  fruit  much  grown  for  bottling. 

Yellow  Ball. — Medium  si^,  roundish.  Skin  yellow,  and  smooth. 
Flavour  of  first-rate  quality.     Bush  erect. 

Yellow  Chaxfaose  {Hairy  ^m^^r).*— Small  and  roundish.  Skin  yellow, 
and  hairy.     Of  first-rate  excellenoe.    Bush  erect. 

6BEEN. 

Beestok  Castle  (Nicholls). — Fruit  well  formed.  Berry  rather  oblong,  and 
n  little  taper  towards  the  stalk ;  from  12  to  14  eighths  in  length,  and  4^  to 
5  inches  in  circumference.  Skin  smooth,  blight  dark  green.  In  1852,  the 
raiser  weighed  it  26  dwt.  12  gr. 

Bush  large,  with  strong  erect  prickly  wood,  and  an  uncertain  cropper. 

Geneeal  Mabxhak  (DCTuis). — ^A  good-siEed  handsome  berry,  fixmi  13 
to  15  eighths  of  an  inch  long,  and  from  4^  to  4f  inches  in  circumference. 
Skin  smooth,  dark  bright  green,  with  light-coloured  veins ;  a  very  handsome 
berry  of  good  flavour.     In  1854  it  weighed  23  dwt.  6  gr. 

A  large  bush  which  bears  freely,  and  makes  vigorous  wood,  with  large 
leaves,  which  have  a  woolly  appearance. 

Green  Gascoiqke  {3irfy  Green ;  Early  Green  Hairy). — Small  and  round. 
Skin  thin,  dark  green,  and  hairy.  Very  early,  and  sweet.  Bush  very  erect, 
and  an  excellent  bearer. 

Green  Overall  (Forster). — ^Fruit  very  handsome,  round,  evenly  formed, 
of  medium  length*  Skin  thin,  smooth,  dcepgreen,  covered  with  a  grey  down 
or  bloom,  simikr  to  that  on  ^e  Peach.  Flavour  delicious— first-nte.  In 
1852  it  weighed  27  dwt.  6  gr. 

Bush  spreading ;  bears  freely.     An  early  variety. 

Green  Walnut  {Belmont  Green;  Smooth  Green;  iVbnpar«7).— Fruit 
medium  sized,  obovate.  Skin  very  thin,  dark  green,  and  smooth.  An  early 
variety,  of  excellent  flavour.  Bush  with  long-spreading  shoots ;  leaves  close 
to  the'  branches ;  and  a  great  bearer. 

Heart  or  Oak  (Ma8sey).--Large  and  oblong,  tapering  to  the  stalk.  Skin 
thin,  green,  with  yellowish  veins.  Rich  and  excellent.  Bush  pendulous,  and 
nn  abundant  bearer. 

Hebbttrn  Pbolitic. — ^Medium  sized,  roundish.  Skin  rather  thick,  dull 
green,  and  hairy.  Very  rich  and  sweet.  Bush  erect,  with  broad,  thick  leaves, 
and  an  abundant  bearer. 

Keepsake  (Banks). — ^Fruit  of  medium  length,  a  litde  tapered  towards 
the  stalk ;  nose  plump  and  shoulders  square.  Skin  occasionally  a  little  hairy. 
Flavour  delicious.     In  1841  it  weighed  23  dwt.  4  gr. 

The  bush  is  very  large,  and  an  excellent  bearer.  The  fimt  soon  gets  large, 
and  ripens  early. 

Lofty  (Oldfield). — ^Fruit  long,  from  11  to  14  eighths  long,  and  4f  to 
5 J  inches  in  circumference.  Skin  smooth,  or  occasionally  a  little  hairy,  very 
thin,  dark  green.  Flesh  tender,  very  rich  and  delicious.  In  1855  it  weisrhed 
23  dwt.  15  gr. 

Bush  medium  sized,  and  bears  freely. 

Lord  Eldon( Leicester). — Fruit  round,  from  12  to  14  eighths  in  length. 
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and  4^  to  5  iAcboi  in  oizemtferenfie.  Skin  thin  and  smooth,  dask  green. 
Flesh  tender^  sweet,  and  very  rich.  Ripens  early.  In  1858  it  weighed  22  dwt. 
20  gr. 

The  bosh  is  medium  aused,  bears  freely,  and  makes  slender,  straight  wood* 

Model  (Oldfield). — ^Fmit  tapering  slightly,  from  12  to  14  ei^^hths  in  lengUi, 
and  4^  to  5  inches  in  circumferenoe,  with  long  slender  stalk,  which  is  winged  at 
the  joint.  Skin  hairy,  dull  pale  green.  Flayour  excellent.  Alargeyarie^,but 
yery  tender  in  spring,  and  generally  a  shy  cropper. 

Bosh  spreadmg  and  large ;  malm  long  yigaroos  wood. 

PiTKASTON  Gbbxn  Gage. — Small  and  oborate.  Skin  green,  and  smooth. 
A  fint-rata  variety,  very  sugary,  and  will  hang  on  the  bosh  till  it  becomes 
shrivelled.    Bush  erect. 

RkJfDou  Gbebn  (Boots). — Fruit  plump  and  well-formed,  from  12  to  14 
eighths  long,  and  4^  to  5^  inches  in  circumference.  Skin  smooth  and  thin, 
dark  bright  green,  with  ught-coloured  veins.  Flesh  tender,  and  of  ezcdlent 
flavour.     In  1852  it  weighed  25  dwt.  15  gr.    A  great  bearer. 

WHITE. 

BxiOHT  Vekvs  (Taylor). — Medium  sized,  obovate.  Skin  slightly  hairy, 
white,  and  covered  with  a  bloom  when  it  hangs  long.  Sugary,  rich,  and  excel- 
lent, and  hangs  till  it  shrivels.    Bush  rather  erect,  and  a  good  bearer. 

Cbysxal. — Small  and  roundish.  Skin  thick,  smooth,  or  very  slightly  downy, 
and  white.  Of  good  flavour,  and  chiefly  valuable  for  coming  in  late.  Buidi 
spreading,  and  m^er  pendulous ;  leaves  not  hairy  above. 

£aole  (Cooke). — ^Fruit  long,  tapering  slightly  towards  the  stalk,  which  is 
long  and  fine.  Skin  smooth,  greenish  wMte.  Flavourgood.  In  1830  weighed 
37  dwt.  12  gr. 

Bush  lar^  and  spreading ;  makes  long  slender  wood,  and  bears  well.  A 
good  old  variety,  now  surpassed  by  newer  kinds  for  exhibition. 

Early  White. — ^Medium  sized,  roundish  oblong.  Skin  thin,  transparent, 
yellowish  white,  and  slightly  downy.  Very  sweet,  good,  and  early.  A  first-rate 
variety.    Bush  spreading  and  erect ;  an  excellent  bearer. 

HxDOEHoe.— Medium  sized,  roundish.  Skin  thin,  white,  and  hairy.  A 
richly-flavoured  variety.  Bush  erect ;  the  shoots  thickly  set  with  small  bristly 
spinesw    This  name  is  also  applied  to  Glenton  Green  in  Scotland. 

JENinr  Jones  (Leicester).-^Fruit  long,  berry  from  13  to  15  eighths  in 
length,  and  4^  to  4jt  inches  in  circumference.  Skin  smooth,  thin,  greenish 
white.    Flesh  tender  and  of  excellent  flavour.    In  1860  weighed  22  dwt.  1  gr. 

Bush  spreading,  and  a  moderate  bearer. 

Kieg  of  Tboicfs  (Lees). — ^Fruit  plump  and  well-formed;  of  medium 
length.  Rather  flat-sided  towards  the  stalk,  and  with  broad  shoulders.  Skin 
a  little  hury,  dull  greenish  white.  Flavour  good.  In  1862  weighed  26  dwt. 
15  gr. 

Bush  makes  long  slender  wood,  and  is  a  free  bearer. 

LjlDT  Lsicestee  (Bell).*— Fruit  plump,  of  medium  length ;  the  seed  veins 
a  little  sunk;  shoulders  broad,  and  a  little  raised.  Skin  hairy,  ereyish  white, 
with  a  Ueht  shade  of  green  from  its  green  veins.    In  1852  weighed  30  dwt.  4  gr. 

The  bush  makes  wood  of  a  medium  strength  which  turns  a  little  from 
each  bud,  tmd  bears  freely.    An  early  variety. 

Mayob  07  Oljdhax.— >Fruit  round,  from  12  to  13  eighths  in  length,  and 
4i  to  4^  inches  in  circumference.  Skin  smooth,  very  thin,  dull  greenish 
white.    Flesh  tender,  and  of  exquisite  flavour. 

Bears  freely,  and  makes  a  fine  bush. 

Pasiehcb  (Brown).— Fruit  l(mg,  from  13  to  15  eighths  in  length,  and 
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4^  to  4f  inches  in  drcnmlerence.  Skin  smooth,  thin,  greenish,  speckled  white. 
Flesh  tender,  and  very  fine  flaTour.    In  1852  it  weighed  23  dwt  17  gr. 

Bears  freelj,  and  makes  a  fine  bush. 

Snowball  (Adams).— Medium  sized,  roundish.  Skin  white,  and  hairy.  Of 
first-rate  flsTour.    Bush  pendulous. 

TiXLT  Ho  (Riley).— Fruit  long  oTal.  Skin  hairy,  greenish  white.  Flavour 
moderate.     In  1852,  weighed  26  dwt  18  gr. 

Makes  strongly  prickly  wood.    A  good  bearer,  and  forms  a  large  bush. 

White  Chahfaghe. — Small  and  roundish  oblong.  Skin  white,  and  hairy. 
Flavour  of  &rst-rate  quality.     Bush  erect ;  leaves  pubescent. 

Whitesmith  (Woodward),  {Whitumiih;  Sir  Sidney  Smith;  HaWa  Seed- 
liny;   Lancashire  Lass;   Grundy's  Lady  Lil/ord) Large,  roundish-oblong. 

SkLi  white,  and  downy.  Flavour  of  first-rate  excellence.  Bush  erect,  and  a 
good^bearer. 

SPRING  DECORATION. 

I  HATE  just  commenced  bedding-out  for  spring.  My  beds  are  never  allowed 
to  be  idle,  for,  no  sooner  are  they  cleared  of  the  summer  decorative  material, 
than  they  are  filled  with  something  which  shall  begin  to  bloom  when  the  first 
call  of  the  cuckoo  is  heard,  and  that  will  aid  in  rendering  mother  earth  more 
lovely  when  the  nightingale  pours  forth  his  song.  Surely  the  spring  is  the 
season  of  flowers ;  it  is  then  that  Nature,  left  to  herself,  assumes  her  loveliest 
garb;  Daisies,  Primroses,  Daffodils,  and  Buttercups  smile  a  welcome  to  returning 
spring ;  the  flowering  trees  are  tiien  at  their  gayest,  the  birds  siog  sweetest, 
the  air  is  freshest,  and  all  around  is  beautiful.  Why,  then,  in  the  garden, 
should  the  flower-beds  expose  but  a  bare  surface  of  brown  earth?  And  do  they 
not  strike  the  beholder  as  being  sadly  out  of  place  when  all  around  is  so 
cheerful  and  gay  ?  An  apologist  for  thi^  state  of  things  in  spring  will  soon 
start  up  and  say.  Wait  a  little  while,  just  a  month  or  two,  and  then  all  these 
beds  will  be  as  full  of  beauty  as  they  are  devoid  of  it.  Ghranted ;  but  why  not 
have  them  as  gay  now  as  then  ?  why  be  content  with  a  season  of  bloom  that 
continues  only  a  few  months,  when,  with  a  little  trouble  and  foresight,  you  may 
extend  that  season  nearly  two  months  longer  ?  But  with  what  shall  it  be  done? 
Well,  with  almost  anything  that  is  hardy,  whether  annual,  biennial,  or  peren- 
nial, that  is  dwarf  in  habit,  will  bloom  early,  and  is  easy  of  propagation. 

A  lovely  dwarf  annual  which  I  am  now  using  for  the  first  time  for  this 
purpose  is  the  Limnanthes  Douglasii,  with  a  cup-shaped  flower  like  the 
r^emophila,  colour  white  and  orange,  height  6  inches.  Another  especial 
favourite  is  the  Saponaria  calabrica  multiflora,  rosy  pink,  height  8  inches ;  and 
it  will  produce  one  of  the  most  elegant  masses  of  bloom  which  it  is  possible  to 
conceive.  The  great  endurance  of  this  annual  is  very  noticeable.  I  sowed  a 
batch  of  annuals  in  the  spring,  on  a  warm  border,  in  order  to  obtain  seed  for 
autumn-sowing,  the  Saponaria  being  among  the  rest ;  and  although  the  others 
bloomed  and  seeded  in  due  course,  and  have  grown  and  are  now  being  planted 
out,  the  Saponaria  still  continues  to  be  one  mass  of  bloom,  seeming  to  defy  the 
rain,  which  only  had  the  effect  of  making  it  look  brighter  than  ever.  These  are 
only  two  out  of  many  annuals ;  but  among  those  old-fashioned  ones  which  every- 
body has  grown  at  some  time  or  other,  almost  any  shade  of  colour  can  be 
obtained  to  assist  in  making  a  grand  display  in  the  spring. 

Whatever  is  to  be  done  in  order  to  produce  such  a  result,  no  time  should  be 
lost  in  taking  active  measures.  I  am  filling  up  one  lot  of  beds  with  Silene, 
Alyssum  saxatile,  Cheiranthus  Marshalli,  Myosotis,  Nemophila,  Virginian  Stock, 
and  Perennial  Candytuft  and  Cerastium,  both  of  the  purest  white ;  another 
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batch  with  Eschscholtzia,  CoUinsia  bicolor.  Candytuft,  Nemophila,  Limnaothes 
Douglasii,  and  Saponaria ;  then  in  other  beds  and  borders  I  shall  have  Pansies 
of  various  colours,  Polyanthus,  double  Primroses,  variegated  Arabis,  Stachys 
lanata,  Saxifraga  granulata,  and  Phlox  vema.  Surely  it  will  be  admitted  that 
with  such  a  variety  of  material  it  is  as  possible  to  make  one's  garden  look  as 
cheerful  in  the  spring  as  at  any  period  of  the  year. 

The  very  late  frosts  which  we  had  last  spring  should  serve  as  a  warning 
against  bedding-out  tender  plants  early ;  even  here,  in  the  sunny  south,  some 
of  my  neighbours  were  compelled  to  take  up  the  plants  which  they  had  just 
bedded  out,  so  much  were  they  injured  by  the  frost,  whilst  I  had  no  necessity  to 
turn  out  a  plant  till  after  my  return  from  the  great  International  Horticultural 
Exhibition  last  May.  To  see  spring  fiower  gardening  in  all  its  beauty  and  per- 
fection, go  to  Cliveden  in  May.  There  the  visitor  will  find  a  very  paradise  of 
spring  flowers,  the  various  colours  skilfully  blended  by  the  master  hand  of 
Mr.  Fleming,  the  chief  pioneer  in  spring  flower  gardening ;  there,  after  passing 
along  umbrageous  walks  and  through  woods,  you  suddenly  come  out  upon  the 
grand  terrace,  obtain  a  view  of  magnificent  scenery  and  the  Thames  in  the 
distance ;  whilst  in  the  foreground  of  the  picture  is  the  famous  flower  garden,  a 
mass  of  soft  but  varied  colouriug,  produced  by  the  use  of  hardy  plants. 

As  a  last  word,  I  would  say  to  all  who  may  wish  to  prepare  for  a  rich  display 
in  spring  :  Now  is  the  time. 

A.  D. 


RIBSTON  HALL,  YORKSHIRE.  * 

The  Seat  of  Joseph  Dent,  Esq. 

This  beautiful  place  is  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Nidd,  and  is 
distant  about  three  miles  from  Knartsborough,  aud  four  from  Wetherby.  There 
are  two  approaches— one  from  the  village  of  Ribston  on  the  Knaresborough 
and  Wetherby  road,  which  passes  over  the  Nidd,  the  other  from  Walshford  on 
the  Wetherby  and  Boroughbridge  road ;  they  both  unite  within  a  few  hundred 
yards  of  the  north  side  of  the  mansion.  The  park,  of  which  the  surface  is 
flat,  is  extensive,  and  contains  some  very  fine  specimens  of  trees,  such  as  Oaks, 
Elms,  Ash,  Walnuts,  Crabs,  Thorns,  &c.  Near  a  pond  close  to  the  kitchen 
garden  there  is  a  very  fine  specimen  of  the  Oriented  Plane.  The  girth  of  the 
trunk  at  3  feet  from  the  ground  is  15  feet  5  inches,  and  \he  diameter  of  the 
space  covered  by  the  branches  is  100  feet ;  these  dimensions  will  give  some 
idea  of  its  size.  There  is  also  a  fine  specimen  of  the  common  Pear  (Pyrus 
communis),  in  the  park.  It  is  50  feet  high,  and  the  trunk  is  7  feet  8  inches 
in  circumference.     It  has  this  season  a  heavy  crop  of  its  small  acrid  fruit. 

In  the  park,  about  300  yards  from  the  Plane  tree,  once  stood  the  original 
Ribston  Pippin  tree.  This  was  raised  from  pips,  sent  home  from  Rouen  in 
1709  by  Sir  Harry  Goodrick,  Bart.  The  trunk  of  the  original  tree  was  blown 
down  and  removed  many  years  ago  ;  but  a  portion  of  it  may  now  be  seen  out- 
side the  gardener's  house,  where  it  is  taken  great  care  of  by  Mr.  Jones,  the 
gardener.  A  sucker  from  the  original  tree  now  occupies  the  place  of  the  latter. 
It  does  not  grow  well ;  indeed,  owing  to  some  of  the  branches  dying  off  annually, 
it  is  now  much  less  in  size  than  when  I  first  saw  it  some  seventeen  years  ago. 
The  branches  have  died  off  very  much  since  the  frost  of  December,  1860.  It 
throws  up  suckers  freely,  so  that  should  the  present  tree  be  lost,  one  of  them 
would  soon  make  a  nice  tree  with  attention. 

The  kitchen  garden  is  not  far  from  the  site  of  the  original  Ribston  Apple 
ti  ee.     It  is  of  good  size,  and  every  inch  of  the  ground  is  made  the  most  of. 
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There  are  two  good  nnges  of  ^Leus  :  the  back  nmge  consists  of  three  vineries 
and  a  Peach-house.  Two  of  the  Tineries  are  la^e  houses,  being  lo^  snd 
wide.  There  are  sona  good  specimens  of  stoTe  plants  and  Ferns  grown  in 
these  houses.  Bibston  has  long  been  famous  for  its  Grapes  and  Pines,  and  the 
crops  now  yearly  obtained  maintain  its  high  character.  Here  have  been  grown 
some  of  the  finest  Muscat  Grapes  which  I  have  ever  seen.  One  of  the  large 
vineries  Mr.  Jones  fresh  planted  about  three  years  sinoe^  making  an  entizely 
new  border,  principally  of  turves.  The  sorts  planted  are  Black  Hamburg 
Muscat  Hamburgh,  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  and  Trebbiano.  They  are  splenioid 
Vines  for  the  time  they  have  been  planted.  The  Muscat  Hamburghs  axe  on 
their  own  roots,  and  growing  in  an  outside  border,  and  certainly  no  Vines 
could  possibly  have  done  better  than  they  have.  They  are  bearing  a  heavy  crop 
of  magnificent  fruit  this  season ;  the  bunches  large,  and  the  berries  everything 
that  could  be  desired. 

The  front  or  second  range  of  glass  consists  of  three  Pine-stoves  and  a  vinery. 
In  the  latter  were  some  good  Muscat  bunches  at  the  time  of  my  recent  visit. 
Two  of  the  Pine-stoves  are  filled  with  fruiting  plants,  all  plimted  out,  the 
bottom  heat  being  supplied  by  hot-water  p^»es.  The  succession  plants  are 
grown  in  pots.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  health  and  vigour  of  these  plants. 
Many  of  the  fruiting  plants  had  splendid  fruit  swelling  when  I  saw  them. 
A  few  years  ago  the  old  pipes  and  boilers  that  heated  these  ranges  of  glass, 
being  out  of  repair,  were  all  token  away,  and  new  pipes,  boilers,  stop-cock, 
&c.,  fixed  in  their  place,  so  that  the  heating  is  thoroughly  efficient.  I  may 
here  remark,  that  all  the  houses  and  glass  about  the  place  are  in  the  b^t 
possible  repair,  the  woodwork  being  kept  well  painted.  At  the  back  of  the 
garden  there  is  a  lai^e  house  for  wintering  bedding  plants,  and  a  good  large 
Cucumber-pit,  besides  numerous  pits  and  fi-ames  for  the  growth  of  Melons  and 
for  other  purposes,  also  the  potting-sheds ;  and  behind  all  Mr.  Jones  grows  his 
Sea-knle,  so  that  all  litter  and  dirt  may  be  Ji:ept  out  of  the  garden. 

Fruit  trees  of  all  kinds  do  well  here.  Peaches  on  the  open  wall  were  a 
good  crop  this  season,  though  in  general  scarce  in  this  part  of  the  country. 
Pears  and  Apples  are  a  heavy  crop.  There  is  a  number  of  nice  dwarf  Apple 
trees  around  the  borders.  I  could  never  correctly  ascertain  what  stock  they 
are  worked  on.  The  Hawthomden  grows  larger  here  than  I  ever  saw  it  else- 
where. Emperor  Alexander  and  King  of  the  Pippins  also  grow  very  large. 
Altogether  there  is  a  good  assortment  of  Apples  and  Pears. 

Passing  through  a  door  on  the  south  of  the  kitchen  garden  we  enter  the 
conservatory — a  loog  lean-to  building.  It  used  formerly  to  be  in  three  com- 
partments ;  but  latterly  Mr.  Jones  has  had  the  partitions  removed,  which  has 
greatly  improved  its  appearance.  This  is  kept  gay  all  the  year  round  with 
Cinerarias,  Primulas,  Camellias,  Roses,  Geraniums,  &c.  Mr.  Jones  has  planted 
out  Fuchsias  and  trained  them  part  of  the  way  up  the  rafters.  The  effect  of 
these  from  either  end  is  very  beautiful ;  they  are  masses  of  bloom  throughout 
the  summer.     In  winter  they  are  pruned  in  well. 

Leaving  the  conservatory  we  enter  the  pleasure  grounds.  These  are  well 
laid  out,  and  contain  a  rich  collection  of  trees  and  shrubs.  The  collection  of 
Conifers  is  extensive  and  interesting ;  but  as  it  would  occupy  too  much  space 
to  notice  every  specimen  individually,  I  will  merely  mention  a  few  of  the 
principal  ones  in  passing,  and  subjoin  a  list  of  all  the  most  interesting.  Of 
Yews  there  are  numerous  grand  specimens  all  over  the  grounds.  The  character 
and  habit  of  some  are  very  beautiful.  Bibston  suffered  much  from  the  frost 
of  1860.  Amonp:  the  many  fine  things  that  were  killed  were  some  noble 
specimens  of  Cedrus  deodara— «ne  of  them  was  a  very  grand  object ;  but  a 
person  not  knowing  Bibston  previous  to  that  time,  visiting  it  now,  would  not 
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imagine  that  a  single  slirab  liad  been  killed,  so  rapidly  hare  the  common 
Laurels  and  other  shmbs  recovered,  and  so  well  have  the  large  Yews  and  other 
trees  done  that  were  removed  to  fill  np  gaps.  A  number  of  Conifers  were 
planted  in  the  spring  of  1861.  These  have  succeeded  remarkablj  well ;  indeed 
one  portion  of  the  ground  appears  overcrowded  with  fine  promising  young  speci- 
mens. Near  the  conservatory  there  is  a  fine  specimen  of  Pinus  excelsa,  30  feet 
high ;  the  girth  of  the  trunk  is  3  feet  7  inches,  and  the  branches  extend  a  great 
lehgth  over  to  the  grass.  This  stood  the  brunt  of  I860,  as  did  also  a  fine  plant 
of  Picea  pinsapo  a  little  way  off.  It  is  22  feet  high,  and  its  circumference  at 
3  feet  from  the  ground  is  2  feet.  It  is  a  beautifully  formed  specimen,  with 
branches  feathered  to  the  grass.  There  are  some  more  very  fine  young  trees 
of  P.  pinsapo,  but  not  quite  so  high.  Taxodium  sempervirens  stood  the  frost 
of  1860.  It  is  23  feet  high,  and  measures  1  foot  8  inches  in  circumference. 
Hie  highest  plant  of  Wellingtonia  gigantea  is  18  feet  3  inches.  This  was 
planted  we  believe  in  the  spring  of  1861,  and  was  then  only  a  small,  poor  plant. 
It  is  now  a  very  handsome  specimen.  There  is  a  great  number  of  plants  of 
Berberis  Darwinii  in  the  srounds,  also  of  B.  japonica.  Several  attempts  have 
been  made  to  grow  Rhododendrons,  but  without  success,  the  limestone  ro^ 
being  too  near  ^e  surface. 

The  mansion  is  situated  near  the  river  Nidd,  and  at  the  east  end  of  it  there 
is  a  very  ancient  chapel,  and  within  a  few  yards  of  this  there  is  a  very  old 
Mulberry  tree.  The  terrace  garden  is  at  the  south  front  of  the  mansion,  and 
is  in  summer  well  filled  with  the  usuaV  bedding  plants.  In  spring  there  is 
a  fine  display  of  bulbs,  particularly  of  Crocuses.  At  a  short  distance  from  the 
terrace  there  is  a  number  of  large  beds,  which  are  kept  filled  with  perennials 
imd  annuals.  Of  Roses  there  is  a  good  collection  of  Uie  leading  kinds ;  some 
grown  as  standards  and  others  as  dwarfs. 

I  may  remark  that  the  gardens  and  grounds  at  Ribston  are  kept  in  the 
highest  possible  order,  and  refiect  the  greatest  credit  on  Mr.  Jones.  Mr.  Dent 
Idndly  allows  the  gardens  and  grounds  to  be  opened  to  the  public  once  a-week 
— on  Tuesdays. 

List  of  some  of  the  principal  Conifers  at  Ribston : — Abies  Menziesii,  22  feet 
high,  girth  of  trunk  at  3  feet  from  the  ground,  1  foot  11  inches ;  A.  Douglasii, 
16  feet  high,  girth  of  trunk  at  3  feet  firom  the  ground,  1  foot  2  inches; 
A.  morinda,  22  feet  high,  girth  of  trunk  at  3  feet  from  the  ground,  1  foot 
9  inches ;  A.  Mertensiana,  12  feet  high ;  A.  nigra,  22  feet  high,  girth  of  trunk 
at  3  feet  from  the  ground,  1  foot  9  inches ;  Cedrus  atlantica,  21  feet  high,  girth 
of  trunk  at  3  feet  from  the  ground,  2  feet  8  inches ;  C.  deodara,  15  feet  high, 
girth  of  trunk  at  3  feet  from  the  ground,  2  feet  2  inches ;  Chamsscyparis  sph»- 
roidea,  31  feet  high,  girth  of  trunk  at  3  feet  from  the  ground,  2  feet ;  Crypto- 
meria  japonica,  15  feethieh;  Cnpressus  Lawsoniana,  13  feet  high;  C.  Law- 
soniana  erecta,  9  feet  high;  C.  cashmerensis,  12^  feet  high;  C.  maerocarpa, 
12^  feet  high ;  Thnja  Craigiana,  13  feet  high ;  Jimipems  chinensis,  14  feet 
high  :  Pinus  humilis,  17  feet  high  ;  P.  maerocarpa,  19  feet  high,  girth  of  trunk 
at  3  feet  from  the  ground,  1  foot  5  inches ;  P.  cembra,  20  feet  high,  girth  of 
trunk  at  3  feet  from  the  ground,  1  foot  3  inches  ;  P.  Benthamiana,  1 1  feet  high ; 
P.  tuberculata,  14  feet  high,  girth  of  trunk  at  3  feet  from  the  ground,  1  foot 
4  inches ;  P.  taurica,  9  feet  high ;  P.  excelsa,  30  feet  high,  girth  of  trunk  at 
8  feet  from  the  ground,  3  feet  7  inches ;  P.  strobus,  56  feet  high,  girth  of  trunk 
at  3  feet  from  the  ground,  5  feet  9  inches ;  Taxodium  sempervirens,  23  feet 
high,  girth  of  ti-unk  at  3  feet  from  the  ground,  1  foot  8  inches ;  Thuja  plicata, 
11  feet  high;  T.  gigantea,  10  feet  high;  Thujopsis  borealis,  9^  feet  high, 
girth  of  trunk  at  3  feet  from  the  ground,  1  foot  9  inches;  Wellingtoma 
gigantea,  18  feet  3  inches  hi^. 
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With  the  exception  of  a  few  of  the  largest,  all  the  above  were  planted  in 
the  spring  of  1861,  and  have  since  stood  the  winters  uninjured,  so  that  they 
may  be  considered  perfectly  hardy.  There  is  a  great  number  of  smaller 
plants,  very  promising  specimens,  and  among  them  are  several  good  plants  of 
Picea  nobilis,  also  a  very  handsome  young  plant  of  P.  lasiocarpa.  Altogether 
there  are  about  seventy-five  distinct  sorts  of  Conifers. 

M.S. 


ON  THE  SEEDING  OF  CONIFERS.— No.  2. 

WELLlNaTONiA  GIGANTEA,  PlNUS  EXCELSA,  AND  PiNUS  BaNESIAKA. 

Wellikotonia  qioantea  is  well  known  as  a  noble  and  handsome  tree, 
both  as  regards  shape  and  colour,  and  we  can  now  judge  what  an  effect  it  will 
have  in  the  future  landscape  scenery  of  this  country,  particularly  when  judi- 
ciously placed  on  the  sides  of  extensive  slopes  and  ravines,  so  as  to  catch  the 
morning  and  evening  sunlight.  My  present  intention,  however,  is  only  to 
allude  to  its  cones,  male  catluns,  and  seeding,  which  has  occurred  here  for  the 
first  time,  and  as  I  have  not  heard  of  its  producing  seeds  elsewhere  in  England, 
a  few  facts  and  remarks  may  be  of  interest. 

That  the  Wellingtonia  has  produced  cones  here  and  at  many  other  places  for 
several  years  is  well  known ;  but,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  little  has  been  seen  or 
said  of  its  male  catkins  till  within  the  last  two  years,  or  thereabouts.  The 
cones  with  us  are  produced  not  in  any  particular  number  in  a  cluster,  they  are 
in  twos,  threes,  and  fives,  and  as  many  as  a  dozen  or  fifteen  have  been  counted. 
The  cones  formed  in  the  spring  of  1865  became  full  grown  in  1866,  and  the 
seeds  were  ripe  by  the  end  of  August  or  beginning  of  September.  All  of  them, 
however,  do  not  arrive  at  niaturity  at  the  same  time  ;  but  as  soon  as  ripe,  on 
a  sunny,  drying,  windy  day  the  scales  of  th^  cones  open,  and  out  fall  the  seeds 
if  fully  ripe,  the  scales  closing  up  again  at  night  and  on  damp  days.  The  seeds 
are  very  small  for  such  a  gigantic  tree ;  indeed  but  few  Conifers  produce  smaller, 
but  they  are  very  numerous.  The  male  catkins  with  us  have  hitherto  been  on 
different  branches  from  those  producing  cones.  They  are  pendulous,  when 
fully  expanded  about  the  diameter  of  a  grain  of  wheat,  and  equal  to  about 
three  of  these  in  length ;  the  colour  is  a  bright  brimstone.  Being  full  of 
pollen  this  is  wafted  about  on  dry  windy  days,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Cypress 
and  Juniper  family. 

PiNTJs  EXCELSA. — This  is  a  very  distinct  and  beautiful  spreading-branched 
conical  Pine,  with  foliage  of  a  shining,  glaucous,  bluish  green.  It  forms  a 
beautiful  contrast  with  Pinus  ineignis,  Abies  Douglasii  and  Menziesii,  Cupressus 
macrocarpa,  Picea  nobilis,  Webbiana,  Nordmanniana,  cephalonica,  grandis, 
amabilis,  &c.  No  one  can  form  an  adequate  idea  of  the  beauty  and  distinct 
character  of  these  trees  without  having  seen  them  contrasted  in  an  extensive 
collection  of  finely-grown  specimens,  such  as  we  have  here. 

With  us  the  cone  of  Pinus  excelsa  resembles  the  horn  of  a  two-year-old 
heifer  in  shape,  size,  and  length.  It  is  from  10  to  12  inches  long,  and  pendulous 
from  the  shoot  of  the  preceding  year — that  is,  the  growth  of  the  year  is  made 
beyond  it.  The  seed  ripens  in  the  second  year ;  at  this  time,  therefore,  there 
is  two-year-old  wood  above  the  cones.  These  are  covered  with  turpentine  the 
first  year,  which  gives  them  a  grey  colour,  and  they  are  very  heavy ;  in  the 
second  year  they  are  light  brown.  They  are  attached  to  the  shoot  by  a  stout, 
tough  footstalk  of  about  2  inches  in  length  till  quite  ripe,  when  they  can  be 
easUy  gathered. 

Pinus  Banksiaka. — This  species  is  more  curious  than  beautiful,  and  would 
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seldom  be  chosen  for  a  small  colIectioD«  it  being  a  slow-growing,  straggling, 
stunted,  weather-beaten-looking  tree;  but  it  certainly  offers  a  great  con- 
trast when  planted  amongst  a  collection  of  robust,  fine-foliaged,  free-growing 
Conifers*  Its  singular,  small,  grey,  crooked  cones  adhere  closely  to  the  wood, 
and  all  point  in  one  direction.  It  is  four  years  from  their  first  appearance 
till  the  seed  is  ripe.  The  seeds  are  rery  small.  There  is  a  Banksian  Pine 
here,  having  on  some  of  its  branches  the  crops  of  cones  produced  during 
twenty-seTcn  years  still  adhering  tightly  to  the  wood. 

Bicton.  James  Babnes. 


NOTES  AT  THE  FLORAL  AND  FRUIT  COMMITTEES. 

October  2nd, — As  the  year  draws  near  to  its  close,  and  the  shadows  of  the 
coming  winter  deepen  in  the  autumn  evenings,  there  appears  a  falling-off 
in  the  number  and  quality  of  the  subjects  produced  at  these  meetings.  From 
Mr.  George  Batley,  of  Rugby,  came  some  seedling  Zonale  Pelargoniums,  a 
designation  now,  unfortunately,  meaning  anything,  as  there  is  now  such  a 
great  variety  of  the  Zonale  kinds — ^bicolors,  tricolors,  quadripartites,  and  sub- 
divisions of  these ;  in  fact,  there  is  a  great  and  urgent  necessity  for  some 
concise  and  yet  intelligible  classification  of  these  Pelargoniums.  Mr.  Batley's 
varieties  were  Salmon  Eang,  with  salmon  flowers  tinted  and  pencilled  with 
carmine,  to  which  a  second-class  certificate  was  awarded ;  Washington,  bright 
scarlet,  small  trusses,  but  very  free;  Orange  Perfection,  orange  scarlet,  &ie 
trusses,  and  very  free,  of  the  Nosegay  section ;  and  Queen  of  Beauties,  pale 
rose,  and  very  pretty.  A  Verbena,  named  Tom  Brown,  also  came  from 
Mr.  Batley.  It  was  of  a  rosy  purple  colour  with  a  large  white  eye,  but  not  in 
good  condition.  Mr.  George  Bawlings  had  six  blooms  of  his  seedling  dark 
crimson  Dahlia,  John  Sladden,  which  appears  to  be  very  constant.  Mr.  Bull 
had  Lobelia  Ruby,  a  variety  of  the  Cardinalis  section,  having  rich  bright  rosy 
crimson  flowers,  shaded  with  violet — this  was  awarded  a  first-class  certificate ; 
and  frx>m  Messrs.  E.  G.  Henderson  &  Son,  came  a  number  of  seedling  plants  of 
Tricolor  Pelargoniums,  to  show  the  process  of  developing  their  variegated 
foliage.  Thus,  on  some  of  these  plants  would  be  seen  two  or  three  leaves  that 
had  broken  off  into  variegation ;  on  others  fully  one-half  of  the  plant  had  done 
so.  One  vai*iety,  named  Edwina  Fitzpatrick,  had  been  selected  for  the  Floral 
Committee;  it  was  very  much  in  the  way  of  Mrs.  Pollock,  but  was  considered  to 
be  inferior  to  it.  The  same  firm  also  had  Phlox  Drummondi  Louise  Grelle,  rosy 
carmine  streaks  with  a  white  edging,  an  improved  General  Radetzky,  the 
colours  being  much  brighter ;  some  flowers  of  Pompone  Dahlias,  and  some 
blooms  of  the  autumn-flowering  Crocuses — ^speciosus,  mottl^  violet,  and  nudi- 
floms,  deep  lilac.  Mr.  Tillery,of  Welbeck,  Mr.  Wrigley,  and  Mr.  Stevens,  had 
seedling  Gladioli,  but  not  in  good  condition.  From  Messrs.  E.  P.  Francis  &  Co., 
of  Hertford,  came  sprigs  of  Jasminum  officinale  aureum,  a  golden  variegated 
form  of  the  common  white  Jasmine,  said  to  be  from  seed,  but  which  does 
not  appear  to  be  so  very  uncommon  according  to  statements  made  to  the 
Committee.  The  gem  of  this  meeting  was  a  specimen  of  the  rare  and  magnifi- 
cent Cattleya  Dowiana,  from  James  Bateman,  Esq.,  having  two  large  flowers 
with  pale  yellow  sepals  and  petals,  and  a  large-veined  claret-coloured  lip. 

Before  the  Fruit  Coumiittee,  the  '*  War  of  the  Onions  "  waged  furiously. 
From  the  gardens  of  the  Horticultural  Society  came  samples  of  Trebons,  Nune- 
ham  Park,  White  Spanish,  and  Santa  Anna ;  from  Mr.  Drewitt,  the  Nuneham 
Park ;  from  Mr.  Whiting,  wonderful  examples  of  White  Spanish,  large,  hand- 
some,  and  very  heavy;  from  Mr.  Dean,  good  examples  of  Danvers'  Yellow;  from 
Cutbusb  &  Son,  Nuneham  Park ;  and  from  Mr,  G.  Sorymger,  of  Reading, 
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Nuseham  Park  and  Beading.  Messrs.  Veitch  &  Son  showed  examples  of  the 
nchite  and  gzeen  Broad^leared  Batavian  Endive,  the  latter  under  the  name  of 
Fxaser's ;  Digswell  Prize  Endiye,  a  ^ood  stock  of  Green  Curled ;  and  examples 
o£  the  White  and  Green  Curled. 

October  l^th, — A  very  small  meeting  on  this  occasion.  From  the  gardens 
of  the  Society  came  a  large  group  of  Zonale  Pelargoniums  in  pots,  wiUi  good 
heads  of  hloom,  and  very  effective  they  were.  From  Mr.  W.  Paul  came  a 
seedling  Zonale  Pelargonium  named  Ossian,  having  plenty  of  trusses  of  bright 
scarlet  flowers,  and  a  very  close  dwarf  habit ;  from  Mr.  Morris,  of  Deptford, 
came  seedling  .Pelargonium  Maid  of  Kent,  a  strong-growing  Chnstine,  having 
large  trusses  of  deep  rose-coloured  flowers,  with  white  blotch;  and  from 
C.  Leach,  Esq.,  of  Clapham  Park,  came  examples  of  several  varieties  of 
Nerine^  one  of  the  most  showy  of  which  was  N.  corusca  major,  colour  orange 
searlety  a  robust-growing  kind ;  N.  rosea  and  N.  humilis,  bearing  flowers  of 
different  shades  of  pink  and  rose,  were  also  pretty. 

To  the  Fruit  Committee,  from  Mr.  Turner  of  Slough,  came  very  fine  speci* 
mens  of  British  Queen  Pears  and  Cox's  Orange  Pippin  Apple.  Apples  and 
Pears  were  also  shown  by  Messrs.  W.  Paul,  Veitch  &,  Sons,  Leslie,  Reynolds, 
and  from  the  Society's  Gardens ;  also  from  the  latter  came  Mill  Hill  and  Dutch 
Hamburgh  Grapes,  intended  for  comparison  with  some  expected  from  Mr.  W. 
HiU,  of  Eeele  HalU  which,  however,  did  not  reach  the  Committee.  Mr.  Carr, 
gardener  to  P.  L.  Hinds,  Esq.,  of  By  fleet,  sent  fruit  of  Passiflora  laurifolia,  or 
Water  Lemon;  and  from  Mr.  Jonas,  of  Petworth,  came  a  dish  of  fine 
Cranberries,  which  make  an  excellent  preserve. 

R.  D. 


EEMINISCENCES  OP  THE  PINK. 

The  ''  old  florist" — just  such  a  one  as  you  would  picture  to  yourself  as 
you  perused  a  volume  of  the  "  Horticultural  Cabinet,"  or  one  of  the  earlier 
Numbers  of  the  "  Fxobist,"  has  not  yet  quite  died  out,  although  the  speciea 
is  rapidly  becoming  extinct.  Here  and  there  one  can  be  met  with,  scarcely 
known  without  the  boundaries  of  his  immediate  sphere,  and  yet  a  great  maa 
within  it,  a  **  man  of  mark "  at  the  floricultural  tournaments  at  which  ho 
occasionally  figures,  and  among  the  florists  of  the  district  in  which  he  resides. 
If  he  excels  in  the  cultivation  of  any  one  particular  flower,  what  an  oracle  he 
instantly  becomes  !— a  veritable  autocrat  in  matters  of  opinion  respecting  hia 
*^  own"  flower.  And  when  a  seedling  is  produced  for  the  first  time  at  a  local 
show,  how  eagerly  and  anxiously  is  his  opinion  sought  and  waited  for,  and  this, 
when  once  announced,  is  genendly  regarded  as  final.  A  ''  Floral  Committee  " 
in  himself,  his  approval  is  tantamount  to  a  first-class  certificate  in  the  judgment 
of  the  exhibitor,  and  a  flower  thus  distinguished  by  him  is  pretty  certain  to 
become  a  *'  hot  favourite  "  in  contests  for  the  coveted  honour  of  "  first  prize." 

Dmring  a  country  ramble  I  lighted  on  one  of  these  worthies  in  a  locality, 
somewhat  unexpectedly  (to  me)  prolific  of  them.  He  was  one  of  Nature'a 
gentlemen — rough  in  his  exterior,  but  at  the  core  a  kindly,  generous,  and  true 
man  ;  manly,  out-spoken,  and  sincere ;  loving  Nature  with  an  unselfish  regard* 
and  his  immediate  floral  pets  with  a  steady  enthusiasm  no  calamity  seemed  to 
weaken.  Sitting  down  with  him  and  some  of  his  brother  amateurs  to  spend  an 
hour  or  two,  I  was  forcibly  reminded  of  an  illustration  that  appeared  in  one  of 
the  early  volumes  of  the  "  Flobist,"  entitled  "  Florists  in  the  Olden  lime.'* 
We  were  just  such  a  cosy,  comfortable-looking  set,  but  with  more  of  yomiger 
blood  infused  into  our  circle  than  appears  in  the  illustration  just  referred  to. 


Each  <nie  liad  some  TCTunisceneeB  of  his  floml  careor  to  detail,  and  yery  in- 
stractiTe  and  oftdmes  amosmg  they-wexe.  My  hoet  had  been  a  grower  of  the 
Pink  for  nearly  half  a  eentary,  and  ho  discoursed  of  flowers  and  eyents  tiiat 
have  long  passed  away.  No  conservative  was  he,  though ;  for  he  marched  with 
the  times,  read  with  aTidity  anything  bearing  on  the  cnltiTation  of  his  &Yourite 
flower,  eagerly  seized  on  any  hint  that  he  could  translate  into  his  coltiTable 
process,  and  had  in  his  collection  all  the  leading  flowers  of  the  day.  He  could 
speak  of  the  ancient  distinctions  of  '^purple-laced,"  ^red-laced,''  *' black  and 
white,"  '*  roseleaf,"  and  "  large-leaTcd  flowers ; "  of  such  varieties  as  Davy's 
Eclipse,  of  Lady  Whamdiffe,  of  Davy's  Duchess  of  Devonshire,  Venus,  and 
Countess  of  Bridgewater,  Salter's  Lord  Nelson,  Dakin's  Burdett,  of  George 
the  Fourth,  Humphrey  Cheetham,  Beauty  of  Flora,  Claudius,  and  other  flowers 
that  in  their  day  and  generation  were  the  best  varieties  in  cultivation  of  what 
old  Thomas  Hogg  once  termed  "  that  pleasing  little  flower  the  Pink." 

Perhaps  in  no  flower  have  the  conditions  of  successful  cultivation  so  little 
varied  during  the  last  fifty  years  as  in  the  case  of  the  Pink.  The  season  for 
planting  out  into  the  blooming-beds — September  or  October ;  the  raised  beds 
of  6  or  8  inches  above  the  alleys  **  to  enable  the  heavy  rains  to  pass  off  during 
the  winter ;"  the  compost — ^yellow  garden  loam,  sand,  and  well-rotted  manure ; 
the  top-dressing — early  in  May  ;  the  time  for  piping — the  end  of  Jime.    These 

j  I  learned  were  the  rules  observed  at  the  commencement  of  the  present  century, 

and  arc  acted  on  now. 

j  Much  of  our  conversation  on  this,  to  me«  important  occasion,  had  reference 

to  the  men  who  in  their  day  had  made  Pink-growing  fiunous,  and  gained  s 

I  place  of  renown  in  their  local  annals,  who  are  now  passed  away  from  amid 

I  their  floricultural  coUeagues.      How  tenderly,  and  even  lovingly,  was  the 

memory  of  that  father  of  Pink-growing— old  Thomas  Hogg,  touched  on  by 
these  worthies !  His  '^  Treatise  on  the  Growth  and  Culture  of  the  Pink,  Car- 
nation, &c.,"  wa9  prized  by  them  as  a  veiy  floricultural  evangel ;  dear  to  them 
for  the  sake  of  its  acceptable  contents ;  dearer  still  as  a  memorial  of  the  hero, 
as  it  were,  who  wrote  it.  Other  names  had  their,  meed  of  praise,  and  some- 
times a  verj'  little  blame.  Gratefully  were  Mr.  Turner's  great  services  !©• 
cognised,  and  the  patience  and  enterprise  of  Dr.  Maclean,  the  raisers  of  so  many 
of  the  very  best  modem  flowers. 

I  asked  for  a  list  of  the  best  twelve  varieties  for  exhibition  purposes,  and 
was  furnished  with  the  following,  being  informed,  however,  that  a  very  few 
newer  flowers  would  be  subjected  to  a  further  trial  ere  their  merits  or  demexita 
were  finally  stated : — Beauty  (Maclean),  Gaza  (Maclean),  Dr.  Maclean  (Turner), 
Exquisite  (Turner),  Invincible  (Kirtland),  James  Hogg  (Bragg),  John  Ball 
TMaclean),  Marion  (Turner),  Mrs.  Maclean  (Turner),  Rev.  Gecnrge  Jeans 
(Turner),  The  Pride  of  Colchester  (Maclean),  and  Tietjens  (Kirtland). 

The  general  hints  that  will  assist  in  the  successM  cultivation  of  this  flower 
were  of  the  nature  of  the  following : — ^The  bed  should  be  made  in  a  part  of 
the  garden  that  in  tolerably  dry.  The  ground  should  be  weU  trenched,  and  a 
Soil,  somewhat  after  the  character  of  that  already  mentioned,  should  be  pre- 
pared for  the  reception  of  the  plants.  Planting-out  for  blooming-purposes 
should  be  done  late  in  Septemb^  or  early  in  October,  as  later  planting  will 
often  affect  the  proper  "^  lacing  "  of  the  flowers  at  the  blooming  season ;  and  a 
liberal  top-dressmg  of  some  well-rotted  manure  that  has  been  passed  throu^ 
a  sieve  should  be  given  at  the  end  of  April.  When  blooms  are  required  for 
exhibition,  three  or  four  flower-stems  only  should  be  allowed  to  each  plant,  and 
the  buds  thinned  out  to  about  the  same  number  on  each  plant.  Water  freely 
should  dry  weather  set  in,  and  the  buds  should  be  tied  with  a  piece  of  matting 
to  prevent  tbem  from  bursting  on  plants  that  show  a  tendency  to  do  this.    The 
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piping-bed  should  be  made  about  2  feet  from  the  ground,  and  the  pipings 
should  be  covered  by  hand-glasses,  and  when  rooted  and  capable  of  being  re- 
moved, should  be  planted  out  into  store-beds  preparatory  to  being  placed  in 
their  blooming  quarters. 

Coming  away  from  the  society  of  these  veterans  and  from  the  hearing  of 
their  pleasant  recollections,  back  to  the  great  metropolis,  in  the  midst  of  which 
I  write,  I  could  not  help  thinking  of  the  wonderful  charm  a  simple  flower  had 
for  these  men,  and  how  powerful  an  influence  it  exerted  on  them ;  and  this  was 
but  a  reflex  of  the  larger  charm  and  wider  influence  flowers  have,  ever  had, 
and  ever  will  have,  for  the  great  family  of  human  beings.  Ever  present  with 
us,  in  cold  and  in  heat,  they  are^ministrants  of  no  common  order ;  and  he  who 
can  so  develope  their  beauties  as  to  deepen  the  charm  they  possess,  and  to 
widen  the  influence  they  exert,  if  not  a  lover  of  his  species,  is  at  least  con- 
sciously, or  unconsciously,  a  benefactor  to  his  race. 

Qvo. 


OUR  CONTEMPORARIES. 

The  October  Number  of  the  Botanical  Maoazike  has  representations  of 
the  following  plants : — 

Ccelogyne  corrugata, — ^Found  by  Dr.  Wight,  near  Cortullam,  in  the  Neil- 
gherries,  and  believed  not  to  have  been  introduced  into  this  country  before 
1 863,  although  figured  several  years  previously.  It  also  grows  wild  in  Khasya. 
The  flowers  are  in  racemes  of  from  three  to  six,  with  pure  white  sepals  and 
petals,  and  a  three-lobed  lip,  which  is  yellow,  streaked  with  orange. 

Cotyledon  ftudcularis, — ^A  South  African  succulent,  which  is  doubtless 
identical  with  the  plant  described  by  Alton  under  the  same  name.  It  forms  a 
very  pale  green,  erect  shrub,  from  1  to  2  feet  high,  with  thick  fleshy  leaves, 

2  or  3  inches  in  length.  The  flowers  are  borne  on  stems  from  10  to  20  inches 
m  height,  and  are  tubular,  and  about  an  inch  long.  Their  tube  is  yellowish 
green  and  dull  red,  and  the  lobes  of  the  corolla  are  of  the  same  hue,  margined 
with  green. 

Glypiostrobua pendtdus. — ^A  plant  cultivated  at  Kew  side  by  side  with  Tax- 
odium  distichum,  was  considered  to  be  merely  a  variety  of  that  species,  to 
which  it  is  strikingly  similar;  but  Professor  Oliver  having  examined  the 
flowers  this  year,  observed  some  points  of  diflerence,  by  which  he  has  sue^ 
ceeded  in  referring  it  to  the  Chinese  Glyptostrobus  pendulus.  It  forms  an 
elegant,  straight-stemmed,  slender  tree  40  feet  high,  with  horizontal  or  slightly* 
pendulous  branches,  which  are  deciduous  in  autumn.  - 

Helipterum  Coiula, — A  West  Australian  Everlasting,  seeds  of  which  were 
sent  from  Swan  River,  by  Mr.  Drummond,  to  Mr.  Thompson,  of  Ipswich.  The 
plant  grows  from  6  inches  to  2  feet  high,  and  produces  flower-heads  half  an 
inch  to  an  inch  across,  in  one  variety  golden  yellow,  and  in  another  white, 
with  a  golden  yellow  eye. 

BolbophyUum  rettetdatum. — A  beautiful-leaved  Orchid,  discovered  by  Mr. 
Thomas  Lobb,  Messrs.  Veitch's  collector,  in  Borneo.     The  leaves  are  from 

3  to  5  inches  in  length,  ovate-cordate,  pale  green,  much  reticulated  with  longi- 
tudinal and  transverse  nerves  of  a  deeper  green.  The  flowers  are  1^  inch  in 
diameter,  white,  striped  or  spotted  with  reddish  purple. 

Muaschia  WoUaatom. — ^A  Campanulaceous  plant,  introduced  to  Kew  ten  or 
twelve  years  ago  from  Madeira.  It  forms  a  large-leaved  undershrub,  from 
2  to  6  feet  high,  with  oblong  lanceolate  leaves  from  1  to  2  feet  in  length,  often 
purplish  in  colour,  and  has  erect  panicles,  2  feet  in  length,  of  large  yellowish 
green  flowers.    It  requires  a  cool  greenhouse. 
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The  FLOBA.L  Magazine  for  September  and  October  coatoins  representa- 
tions of  the  following  plants : — 

Ivy-leaved  Pelargonium  Silver  Oem, — The  leaves  of  this  variety  are  bright 
green,  heavily  edged  with  white,  and  while  young  are  prettily  zoned  with 
pink.  The  flowers  are  larger  than  in  the  common  form  and  of  a  lilac  rose, 
blotched  in  the  upper  petals  with  purplish  crimson.  Its  chief  recommendation, 
however,  is  its  foUage,  which  renders  it  peculiarly  well  adapted  for  the  edgings 
of  beds  and  for  baskets. 

Rose  Mrs,  Ward. — ^A  Hybrid  Perpetual  obtained  by  Mr.  Ward,  of  Ipswich, 
the  raiser  of  John  Hopper,  from  Jules  Margottin  crossed  with  Comtesse  do 
ChabrillaQt,  and  described  as  partaking  of  the  Qualities  of  both  parents.  **The 
outer  petals  have  that  brilliant  rosy  pink  colour  which  the  Countess  possesses, 
while  the  centre  of  the  flower  has  the  colour  of  Jules  Margottin ;  the  petals 
are  of  great  substance,  thicker  almost  than  those  of  any  Rose  with  which  we 
are  acquainted.  In  shape  also  it  is  midway  between  the  two,  and  we  believe 
no  better  model  for  a  Rose  exists  ;  the  wood  is  stout  and  thorny,  and  the  foliage 
large  and  ample,  and  the  plant  has  the  merit  of  being  a  good  autumnal 
bloomer."  If  the  good  properties  ascribed  to  this  variety  be  verified  by  further 
experience,  it  must  prove  a  first-class  addition  to  our  English  Roses. 

Urceolina  pendula. — Described  many  years  ago  by  Dean  Herbert,  and 
figured  in  the  ^*  Botanical  Magazine  "  for  1864.  The  plant  from  which  the  plate 
is  taken  was  found  by  Messrs.  Veitch's  collector,  Mr.  Pearce,  in  the  woods  of  the 
Andes  of  Peru.  It  bears  large  umbels  of  drooping  golden  yellow  flowers  likened 
in  shape  to  an  inverted  pitcher,  and  having  the  limb  green  edged  with  white. 

Orchis  maculata  superba, — A  fine  variety  of  the  well-known  Spider  Orchis 
found  in  Ayrshire,  and  which  this  year  received  a  first-class  certificate  from  the 
Floral  Committee  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  when  exhibited  by  Messrs. 
Osbom,  of  the  Fulham  Nurseries. 

Dipladenia  amabilisy  figured  and  described  at  page  209. 

Clematis  Rubella  and  lanuginosa  Candida. — ^The  former  was  raised  by  Messrs. 
Jackman,  of  Woking,  to  whom  we  also  owe  those  fine  varieties  Jackmanni  and 
rubro-violacea  figured  in  a  former  volume,  and  which  were  the  forerunners  of 
a  new  race  of  Clematises.  Rubella^  one  of  the  finest  of  these,  has  been  several 
times  exhibited,  and  has  received  first-class  certificates  both  from  the  Royal 
Horticultural  and  Botanic  Societies.  Its  flowers  are  of  a  rich  velvety  reddish 
violet,  and  are  stated  to  be  more  constant  in  having  five  or  six  petals  than 
any  of  the  other  varieties.  Lanuginosa  Candida  is  white,  slightly  tinged 
with  purple  towards  the  edges  of  the  petals,  and  will  prove  useful  for  mixing 
with  the  richer-coloured  varieties.  It  is  believed  to  be  of  Continental  origin. 
The  mode  of  cultivation  pursued  by  Messrs.  Jackman  in  the  case  of  these  and 
other  varieties  is  thus  stated  by  Mr.  Qeorge  Jackman,  jun. : — "  When  we  put 
our  specimen  Clematises  out,  we  plant  them  permanently  out  of  pots  in  the 
open  ground ;  in  pots  they  will  flower  freely,  but  will  not  produce  flowers  in 
equal  number  or  of  so  fine  a  quality,  because  the  Clematis,  having  a  fleshy 
root,  cannot  take  up  sufficient  moisture  to  develope  its  flowers  so  finely  as 
in  the  open  ground.  The  soil  they  luxuriate  mostly  in  is  one  composed  of  rich 
manured  loam,  and  when  possible  fine  calcareous  sand.  They  should  be  pruned 
back  in  the  spring,  about  February,  leaving  a  quantity  of  good  breaking  buds ; 
but  there  is  this  difference — some  kinds  will  only  flower  on  the  old  well- 
ripened  wood  of  last  year's  growth,  therefore  discretion  must  be  used.  C.  Stan- 
dishii,  Fortune],  and  all  the  varieties  of  azurea  grandiflora  are  of  this  character ; 
while  others,  such  as  the  hybrid  seedlings  of  which  C.  Jackmanni  is  the  type — 
rubro-violacea,  rubella.  Prince  of  Wales,  aq^  all  the  viticellas — will  grow  and 
flower  quite  as  well  and  as  vigorously  on  the  spAng's  growth^  as  me  other 
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▼Rrieties  do  on  the  older  -wood.  After  pnmiiig,  the  evxfiiee  ahould  be  stirred 
up,  and  some  eood  rotten  manure  forked  in  round  the  roots.  By  ^ving  attend 
tion  to  these  simple  ndes,  any  person  may  hare  exubenmt  growth,  large  flowers, 
and  briliiant  oolours." 

Rose  Mrs.  John  Bemers, — K  new  Hybrid  Perpetual  with  very  compact  rosy 
pink  flowers,  bright  and  distinct  in  colour.  The  name  of  the  raiser  is  not  stated. 

The  August  and  September  Numbers  of  L'lLLtrsT:KA.Tioir  Hoxticole  con- 
tain the  following  plates : — 

Elais  guineensis. — ^The  Oil  Pahn  of  Western  Africa,  an  onramental  species, 
which  has  been  known  for  oonsider&bly  more  than  a  century.  It  is  the  tree 
from  the  fruit  of  which  is  obtained  the  palm  oil  of  commerce,  annually 
imported  into  this  country  to  the  value  of  about  £1,750,000.  The  tree  grows 
from  20  to  80  feet  high,  and  has  a  stem  from  12  to  16  inches  in  diameter,  and 
naked  for  one  or  two«thirds  of  its  height,  though  deeply  marked  with  the  scars 
resultmg  from  the  old  leafstalks  dropping  off,  and  above  this  point  it  bristles 
with  their  remains,  terminating  in  a  crown  of  pinnate  leaves  from  twelve  to 
twenty  in  number,  and  varying  from  10  to  15  feet  in  length.  The  species  also 
occurs  in  tropical  America,  whither  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  introduced,  but 
at  what  date  is  uncertain. 

Camellia  Mrs.  Dombrain. — ^Flowers  large,  with  very  small  petals,  closely 
and  regularly  imbricated,  of  a  delicate  rose  coloiur,  becoming  paler  towards  the 
edges,  and  finely  veined  with  a  somewhat  deeper  rose.  The  leaves  are  divided 
by  the  midrib  in  two  unequal  parts. 

Jaearanda  digitaliflora  albiflora. — A  variety  sent  to  M.  Verschaffelt  from 
Bio  de  Janeiro,  and  having  white  flowers  with  a  yellow  throat. 

Alnus  gluiifwsa  aurea  (Golden-leaved  Alder). — A  variety  of  the  common 
Alder,  in  which  the  leaves  exhibit  a  handsome  golden  variegation,  and  which 
promises  to  be  useful  for  pictorial  effect  in  groups  or  planted  singly  on  a  lawn. 
It  sprung  up  in  a  seed-bed  in  the  nurseries  of  Madame  Vervaene  k  Son,  at 
Ledeberg,  and  is  in  the  hands  of  M.  A.  Verschaffelt,  of  Ghent. 

Rhododendron  Archiduc  EtiennA — ^A  hardy  hybrid  variety  raised  by  M.  A. 
Verschaffelt.  The  trusses,  as  well  as  the  individual  flowers,  are  large;  the 
latter  are  white,  densely  covered  in  the  upper  petals  with  a  multitude  of  small 
dark  chestnut  brown  spots,  which  at  a  little  distance  appear  as  if  forming  one 
large  blotch,  intersected  lengthwise  through  the  middle  by  a  white  vein.  The 
spots  do  not  extend  so  far  as  the  margin  of  the  petals,  and  as  they  approach 
it  they  are  set  further  apart ;  they  also  exist  at  the  base  of  the  lower  petals. 

A  group  of  Pompone  Chrysanthemums  concludes  the  September  Part. 


OUR  MONTHLY  CHRONICLE. 


Royal  Horticultubai.  Socnrrr. — The 
number  of  pemons  who  visited  the  gardens  at 
South  Kensington  on  the  Wednesdays  of 
September,  on  which  days  the  grounds  were 
free  to  the  public,  was  21,283 ;  but  the  ex- 
periment of  free  admission  is  not  likely  to  be 
repeated  this  year  on  account  of  the  annoy- 
ance caused  by  disorderly  boys  who  resorted 
to  the  gardens  to  play.  At  a  joint  meeting  of 
the  Floral  and  Fruit  Committees  on  the  2nd 
of  October,  at  which  Messrs.  John  Veitch, 
Standidi,  Turner,  Fraser,  and  some  other 
jiM^iliTig  nurserymen  and  exhibitors  attended, 
the  proposal  of  holding  a  four-days  Exhil^ion 
in  1867,  which  had  l^en  mootea  at  the  pre- 
vious meeting,  was  discussed  and  approved  of. 


provided  the  prize  list  be  made  sufficiently 
Uberal  to  compensate  far  the  increased  risk  of 
deterioration  to  the  plants,  involved  in  the 
longer  duration  of  the  Show,  and  the  greater 
expenses  entailed  on  the  exhibitors.  We 
may  add  that  the  project  of  holding  a  show 
next  year  at  Bury  St.  Edmonds  in  connection 
with  that  of  the  Boyal  Agricultural  Society 
has  been  abandoned  in  consequence  of  the 
only  site  that  could  bo  devoted  to  the  purpose 
being  unsuitable. 

PsBFETUAL  HosES. — In  the  last  Number 
of  the  "  £evue  Horticole,'*  M.  Lebas  remarks 
that  a  large  proportion  of  the  Perpetual 
Eoses  after  once  blooming  only  produce  a  few 
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fiowen  at  intiBiTBlBi  and  are  noty  tiierefbrey 
constantly  in  flower,  as  some  persons  might 
suppose  nom  their  beingteimea  "Perpetoal ;" 
aiid  he  points  out  the  following  means  of  ob- 
taining from  nearly  all  such  a  ^^ood  second 
bloom:  When  the  first  bloom  is  not  quite 
over,  prime  the  Bose  trees  rather  short,  and 
eyen  disleaf  the  parts  which  are  retained. 
That  being  done,  give  a  good  watering  so  as 
to  thoroughly  moisten  the  soil  about  the 
roots.  New  shoots  will  soon  ptish,  and  about 
two  months  afterwards  they  will  have  flower- 
buds  at  their  ends.  This  mode  of  proceeding, 
he  remarks,  wUl,  howerer,  only  prove  suc- 
cessf ol  as  regards  a  second  bloom  in  a  toler- 
ably warm  climate,  for  in  others  the  weather 
will  become  too  cold  before  the  buds  open. 
In  this  case,  though  a  second  bloom  cannot  be 
obtained  by\he  above  proceeding,  bloom  can 
be  secured  at  two  different  periods  by  plant- 
ing the  trees  rather  closely  together,  and, 
when  they  commence  to  flower,  pruning  every 
other  one,  which  will  have  the  effect  of  re- 
tarding the  flowering  of  the  plants  so  treated. 


In  fliis  wvy^  ^^^  ^^  interval  of  about  sevan 
weeks,  sa^  in  the  end  of  August,  there  wHl 
be  Boses  m  as  fine  bloom  as  in  the  end  of 
June,  or  beginning  of  July. 

DiosooBEA.  Degaibxbama.~A  considerable 
amount  of  controversy  has  been  going  on  in 
the  French  horticultiiral  press  as  to  whether 
this  is  a  species  or  merely  a  variety.  Which- 
ever it  may  be,  M.  Oairi^  records  the  fact 
that  whilst  nearly  all  the  plants  of  Bios^ 
oorea  batatas  prove  male,  those  of  D.  De- 
caisneaua  produce  only  female  flowers ;  and 
he  concludes  that  if  the  two  were  ffrown 
together  seeds  would  probablv  be  produced, 
from  which  new  varieties  might  be  obtained. 

OBITUABY. 

Wi  regret  to  have  to  smounoe  the  death 
of  Db.  ScLECHTB!n>A£,  Profossor  of  Botany 
and  Director  of  the  Botanic  Gardens  at  Halle, 
and  who  was  so  weQ  and  so  fiivourablv  known 
to  botanists  through  his  editorial  labours  in 
connection  with  the  "liinnsda"  and  the 
**  BotamschesZeitung." — {Gardeners*  Chraiu) 


CALENDAR  OF  OPERATIONS. 


STOVX  AITD   OnOHID-HOnBS. 

Stove, — ^The  object  here  will  be  to  keep  up 
as  gay  an  appearance  as  possible  during  the 
dreary  months  of  winter.  All  the  larffe  speci- 
men Clerodendrons,  Allamandas,  £i6hites, 
Achimenes,  &c.,  should  be  removed  to  any 
spare  house  where  a  little  heat  is  kept^up,  to 
winter.  This  will  give  room  for  the  various 
plants  which,  having  been  struck  last  spring, 
and  grown  on  through  the  summer,  will  now 
be  in  condition  to  bloom  freely  through  the 
winter;  let  them  be  fully  exposed  to  li^ht. 
Orchid*. — Unless  any  plants  show  indications 
of  a  new  growth,  the  moderately  cool  and  dry 
treatment  must  be  persevered  in ;  such,  how- 
ever, as  are  commencing  topush  must  be  potted 
at  once  and  placed  in  more  heat.  Keep  plants 
in  bloom  in  a  dry  part  of  the  house. 

GfUSENHOUSB. 

Mixed  Oreenhouse. — As  the  plants  are  staged 
for  the  winter,  let  them  have  a  surfiwjing  of 
fresh  soU ;  give  air  daily,  and  apply  fire  occa- 
sionally when  wet,  to  dry  up  damp,  and  make 
the  air  of  the  house  healthy.  But  Httle  water- 
ing will  be  necessary  at  this  season,  except 
for  such  plants  as  have  been  a  long  time  with- 
out shifting ;  let  the  watering  be  done  in  the 
morning,  so  that  the  house  may  get  dry  be- 
fore closing-up  time.  Camelliae  and  Azukae. 
— Keep  cool  and  airy,  unless  early  blooms 
are  desired.  A  few  free-blooming  Azaleas 
may  be  placed  in  a  moderately  warm  house, 
if  wanted  to  bloom  by  Christmas.  Cinerarias 
will  now  be  growing  very  &st ;  frunigate  if 
aphides  are  detected.  This  should  be  done 
with  care,  the  foliage  being  very  tender ;  burn- 


ing a  litde  tobacco  two  successive  nights  will 
be  most  effectual.  Those  for  winter  flowering 
willnowbe  throwing  up  their  blooming-spikes, 
and  ma]^  be  selected  from  the  general  stock 
in  the  pit,  and  placed  in  front  of  the  green- 
house. Shift  any  part  of  the  young  stock 
that  is  filling  the  pots  with  roots.  Seathe 
and  Epacriees,  —  Properly  speaking,  these 
plants  should  have  a  house  to  themselves, 
for  thev  neither  arrange  well  nor  yet  thrive 
with  other  plants.  At  this  season  they  will 
require  abundance  of  light  and  air.  Do  not 
qpply  fire  heat  to  them  unless  the  ftoA  is  very 
severe,  and  we  may  say  at  once  none  will  be 
required  this  month,  unless  by  day,  during  a 
continuance  of  wet  weather.  Pelargoniume. 
— Cleanliness  during  the  winter  has  much  to 
do  with  the  successful  cultivation  of  the 
Pelargonium.  The  glass,  stages,  and  every 
part  of  the  house  should  be  dean,  as  well  as 
the  pots  and  eversrthing  about  tiiem.  The 
house  should  also  bo  kept  dry,  and  not  too 
cold  at  night.  Give  plenty  of  air  on  other 
occasions,  and  so  that  cold  draughts  may  be 
avoided ;  let  the  plants  haye  plenty  of  room, 
keep  them  clear  of  dead  leaves  and  green  fly, 
ana  success  IHU  be  tolerably  certain. 
consbuvatory. 
As  the  entire  stock  is  now  in  the  house,  air 
must  be  given  on  all  favourable  opportunities, 
to  harden  the  plants  well  before  winter.  It 
will  help  to  prevent  mildew ;  and  by  applying 
a  little  fixe  on  wet  days  at  the  same  time,  a 
close  damp  atmosphere,  which  is  at  aU  times 
injfirious  to  the  health  of  plants,  wiU  be 
avoided.  Ohr3rsanthemums  should  be  brought 
in  as  they  come  iato  bloom,  and  with  £pi- 
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phylliunty  Salvias,  Ac,  wOl  help  to  make 
a  Rood  display  tlironghoat  tae  month. 
Vio^tB,  Mignonette,  &o.,  aze  likewiee  indii- 
pensable. 

POBOINO. 

Ibreifu/'housea.^Where  Qrapet  are  wanted 
in  April,  the  saahee  should  be  at  once  put  on, 
and  the  borden,  if  outride,  ooyered  with  new 
wann  leaves,  1  or  2  feet  thick,  which  may  be 
thatched,  to  keep  them  dry  and  from  blowing 
about.  Dry  fern  or  stable  litter  will  answer 
the  same  purpose ;  we  ourselyes  prefer  leaves. 
The  temperature  must  be  very  mild  at  first — 
45°  will  be  ample  by  night,  and  this  heat  may 
be  kept  up  without  fires  for  some  time;  in 
three  weeks  a  little  fire  may  be  put  on  by 
night,  and  during  wet  or  very  cold  days.  As 
leaves  can  be  obt^ed,  it  will  be  a  good  phm 
to  cover  the  whole  of  &e  early  vinery  boilers 
and  thatdi  them ;  the  leaves  will  keep  them 
wann  and  dry  in  the  winter.  Cucumbers. — Keep 
up  a  steady  bottom  hea^  as  reoonmiended  last 
month ;  tibe  top  heat  should  not  be  much  under 
70^  Give  air  at  all  opportunities.  Keep  the 
Vines  thin  and  well  exposed  to  the  light. 
Surfiice  the  pots  or  boxey  occasionaUy,  cmd 
water  with 'liquid  manure ;  if  mildew  appear, 
dust  a  little  sidphur  over  the  spots,  ana  keep 
rather  a  drier  heat  for  a  few  da^s ;  fumigate 
for  aphides.  Fines. — Let  the  fruit  now  ripen- 
ing be  fully  exposed  to  the  light,  to  give  it 
colour  and  flavour.  Very  little  water  will  be 
required,  except  to  those  just  commencing  to 
swell  their  fiiiit.  Keep  the  stock  to  show 
fruit  at  Christmas  dry  and  cool ;  the  young 
stock  grown  in  pits,  &o.,  should  likewise  have 
the  top  moisture  lessened  by  some  means,  as, 
if  not  prevented,  too  much  damp  at  this  sea- 
son has  a  tendency  to  rot  the  nearts  in  the 
winter.  Protect  from  cold  by  night  by  suffi- 
cient coverings,  and  let  the  linmgs,  &c.,  be 
maintained,  so  as  to  allow  a  mean  temperature 
of  60^  to  the  plants.  Where  hot  water  is 
employed,  keep  up  the  same  heat  by  applying 
fires. 

KirCRBK  OABDIN. 

It  is  now  too  late  for  planting.  What  re- 
mains in  the  way  of  Caobage,  JLettuce,  &c., 
will  be  better  left  till  spring,  unless  the 
weather  be  very  mild.  However,  there  are 
various  things  required  at  this  season.  In  the 
first  place,  never  allow  any  ground  to  be  idle ; 
dig  or  trench  it  immediatdy  it  become  vacant. 
Continue  to  hoe  between  late-planted  crops — 
Cabbage,  winter  Lettuce,  Spinach,  &c.;  a  good 
dressing  of  soot  on  a  wet  day^wiU  do  them 
good. 

FBTTIT  6ABDBN. 

Sarth  JFVkj^— AH  kinds  of  walL  orchard, 
and  busn  fruits  may  now  be  planted,  and  the 
preparation  of  new  borders  proceeded  with  by 
removing  all  or  a  part  of  the  old  soil ;  do  not 
work  the  new  soil,  however,  when  in  a  wet 
state.  Let  the  borders  be  shallow  and  well- 
dnined.  the  loam  of  medium  texture,  or  rather 
inclined  to  be  heavy  than  light,  and  use  none 


or  but  little  manure.    Pnming  may  be  com- 
menced. 

FLOWBR  OlEDXXr  AND  BHBtJBBBBT. 

What  remaining  beds  continue  to  make,  a 
show  of  bloom  should  be  preserved ;  the  rest 
should  be  cleared  away  at  once  to  mako  room 
for  Anemones,  Dutch  bulbs.  Crocuses,  &c. 
Continue  to  pot  choice  plants  for  next  year. 
Much  of  the  oeauty  of  the  garden  early  next 
season  will  depend  on  the  care  which  is  taken 
of  Geraniums,  standard  Fuchsias,  and  a  num- 
ber of  other  things.  When  the  rubbish  ia 
cleared  away,  well  sweep  the  Grass,  and  put 
the  walks  in  good  trim,  by  frequency  roUiog 
them,  for  the  winter.  Boses. — If  not  already 
looked  over  to  decide  on  renewals  and  ad- 
ditions, lose  not  a  day.  Bo  not  allow  one  ill- 
grown  plant  to  stand  in  a  conspicuous  situa- 
tion, t 

FLOBI8T8'  FLOWKBS. 

Auriculas. — ^Keep  the  plants  in  a  northern 
aspect  for  another  month  at  least ;  they  should 
be  elevated  above  the  ground.  Care  must  be 
taken  not  to  over-water  them  at  this  season. 
The  plants  will  require  to  be  looked  over  frie- 
quendy,  for  the  purpose  of  removing  all  dead 
foliage  as  it  appears.  Auriculas  are  not  in- 
teresting plants  at  this  season;  they  must 
not,  however,  be  excited  into  growth  now; 
on  the  contrary,  they  should  be  nearly  at  rest. 
Carnations  and  Pieoiees. — Give  plenty  of  air 
but  not  much  water ;  the  hardier  mey  are 
kept  the  better.  Damp  must  be  avoided,  and 
the  phmts  must  be  kept  perfectly  dean.  JToUy- 
hocis. — Now  ia  the  best  time  for  procuring 
cutting  of  these  from  the  crown  of  the  root, 
for  the  reason  that  they  strike  more  readily 
and  make  the  best  plants.  The  summer-struck 
cuttings  will  be  filling  the  pots  with  roots  by 
this  time,  and  should  be  repotted.  Strong 
early  plants  will  winter  in  almost  any  situa- 
tion, if  the  season  is  not  too  wet.  Fansies, — 
These  either  having  been  potted-up  or  planted 
out  for  blooming,  as  previously  directed,  will 
require  but  very  little  attention  for  a  time. 
Those  in  frames  should  be  grown  as  hardy  aa 
possible,  by  keeping  the  lights  off"  whenever 
the  weather  is  fine,  tilting  them  back  and 
front  at  other  times.  Cuttings  may  stiU  be 
put  in  for  the  ifecond  or  summer  bloom.  Finks. 
— Examine  the  beds  occasionally  for  grubs, 
whidi  are  often  very  destructive  at  this  season. 
If  a  few  plants  of  each  variety  have  been 
potted  as  recommended  last  month,  they  will 
come  in  very  useful  for  filling  up  any  vacan- 
cies made  by  insects  or  other  causes.  Loosen 
the  Burfiice  of  the  beds  when  dry,  to  prevent 
the  soil  from  becoming  green  and  sour.  Iklips. 
— ^Plant  at  the  first  favourable  opportunity, 
choosing  a  fine  dry  day,  when  the  soil  is  in 
good  order.  The  bed  may  be  protected  for  a 
short  time  by  any  temporary  covering,  if  the 
weather  is  wet,  to  keep  the  soil  dry  tiU  a  frur 
day  arrives.  The  oSsets  should  have  been 
planted  in  October.  Use  fine  sandy  soil  about 
we  roots. 
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LUDWIG'S  BIGAREEAU  OHEBBY. 

WITH  A.K  ILLX7STBATI0K. 

Lx7J)wig'8  Bigarreau  Cherry,  which  forms  the  subject  of  our  present 
illustration,  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Rivers,  of  Sawbridgeworth,  and  it  was  from 
a  tree  fruited  in  one  of  his  orchard-houses  in  1865  that  our  figure  was  taken. 
This  variety  is  remarkable  on  account  of  its  shape,  which  is  long  heart-shaped, 
being  much  more  so  than  any  other  Cherry  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  It 
is  a  fine  early  Bigarreau,  ripening  just  after  the  Early  Red  Bigarreau,  in  the 
end  of  June  and  beginning  of  July.  The  flesh  is  pale  yellow,  very  meltmg 
and  juicy,  and  much  more  tender  than  Bigarreaus  usually  are. 


GESNERA  ZEBRINA  AND  SPLENDIDISSIMA. 

The  dry  parched  atmosphere  of  dwelling-rooms  is  very  injurious  to  plants, 
particularly  during  the  autumn  and  winter  montlis  when  strong  fires  are  kept 
up.  Valuable  plants  that  would  suffer  by  being  kept  a  few  days  in  such  an 
atmosphere  should  on  no  account  be  used  for  this  purpose.  Plants  that  do  not 
suffer  by  this  treatment  should  be  as  much  as  possible  employed  for  in-door 
decoration.  There  are  numerous  plants  well  adapted  for  this  purpose ;  I  find 
these  Qesneras  very  useful.  The  roots  are  all  fresh  potted  in  April,  and  then 
placed  in  one  of  the  vineries  at  work.  I  put  one  root  into  a  small  pot,  three 
into  larger  pots,  five  into  larger  still,  and  as  many  as  a  dozen  roots  into  very 
large  pots.  By  ^is  plan  I  have  plants  of  all  sizes.  I  have  the  pots  well  drained, 
and  I  use  a  compost  of  nearly  equal  portions  of  loam,  peat,  and  leaf  mould  mixed 
up  with  plenty  of  coarse  river  sand. 

The  plants  soon  begin  to  grow  when  put  into  heat.  As  soon  as  they  are  a 
few  inches  high  they  should  be  tied  up  neatly  to  stakes,  and  kept  tied  up  from 
time  to  time  as  they  advance  in  growth.  I  never  shift  them  after  they  are 
potted.  Gesnera  splendidissima  comes  soonest  into  flower,  generally  in  Septem- 
ber, and  lasts  till  December.  G.  zebrina  begins  to  flower  in  October  and  lasts 
till  January.  They  both  withstand  the  dry  atmosphere  of  rooms  for  weeks ; 
and  as  the  roots  arb  generally  full  grown  by  the  time  they  are  in  flower,  they 
can  be  dried  off  when  they  are  out  of  bloom  on  any  shelf  in  the  coolest  part  of 
the  stove,  and  can  remain  there  until  the  time  for  potting,  in  April,  comes 
round  again.  M.  Saul. 


JAEMARKS  ON  FRUIT  TREE  CULTURE.— No.  15. 

The  young  maiden  Apricot  trees  should  be  planted  as  before  recommended 
as  soon  as  maturity  of  growth  is  indicated  by  the  ripening  and  falling  of  the 
leaf,  which  is  generally  about  the  middle  of  October.  Let  them  be  headed 
back  in  March  to  a  length  of  6  inches  or  thereabouts,  according  to  the  position 
of  the  buds ;  a  transverse  cut  should  be  made  at  the  hack  of  the  extreme  bud, 
and  the  knife  should  be  brought  out  a  quarter  of  an  inch  above  it.  This  is 
often  disregarded  by  young  practitioners,  which  induces  me  to  be  more  par- 
ticular in  mentioning  it  minutely ;  for  it  must  be  rernembered  that  the  tree 
will  always  have  to  face  one  way,  and  this  must  be  kept  in  view  both  in  the 
training  and  pruning  in  these  preliminary  stages  of  preparation,  and  everv  cut 
must  be  made  at  the  back  of  the  shoots,  not  only  that  the  cuts  may  be  hidden, 
but  because  they  are  more  likely  to  heal  over  without  injury  when  they  are  not 
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exposed  to  tbe  beat  of  the  sun,  by  which  the  wood  is  so  much  hardened  that 
the  process  of  healtng  is  v«ry  mnok  hiuAer#d^«iid«o  n«sh  so  in  large  cuts  that 
the  wound  often  does  not  heal  at  all,  but  a  decay  ensues,  which  in  time  pene- 
trates to  the  interior  of  the  branch  and  causes  premature  decrepitude  in  such 
branches. 

From  the  six-inch  stem  as  a  starting  point,  train  out  fire  shoots,  one  in  'Ae 
centre  and  two  on  each  side,  sll  of  which  should  be  as  distant  from  each  other 
as  possible — nerer  by  any  chance  tratoing  two  shoots  from  one  point ;  and  as 
tiiey  generally  break  pret^freely,  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  selecting  shoots 
as  hi  apart  as  possible.  This  I  would  call  laying  a  foundation  for  a  fi«e  and 
unobstructed  flow  of  sap.  Trees  which  have  been  continually  headed  closely  back, 
so  as  to  have  the  shoots  radiating  from  one  point,  become  in  time  a  mass  of  hard 
dead  knots,  and  the  sap  is  obliged  to  make  for  itself  a  less  obstructed  channel 
by  an  unnatural  enlargement.  Care  must  be  taken  to  secure  the  young  shoots 
from  injury,  and  the  centre  one  should  be  stopped  when  6  inches  long ;  but  the 
side  shoots  may  be  allowed  to  grew  on  without  stopping  unless  they  throw  out 
laterals  towards  the  extremities,  in  which  case  they  may  be  stopped  at  the 
laterals,  but  this  is  not  material  so  long  as  there  is  a  foot  in  length  of  dear  wood 
free  of  lateral  growths ;  indeed  I  often  think  it  best  to  let  them  grow  freely,  as 
it  induces  the  fonnation  of  roots,  and  by  attracting  the  sap  from  the  centre 
tends  to  produce  an  enlargement  of  the  wood,  which  in  the  after  stages  of  groi^ 
oontribtttes  very  much  to  faoitilate  the  equable  distribution  of  the  vap. 

As  there  is  always  a  very  strong  tendency  in  all  fruit  trees  to  throw  the 
greatest  strength  into  the  centre  of  the  tree  on  account  of  its  more  Tcrtical 
position,  the  centre  shoot  which  was  stopped  at  6  inches  must  be  kept  under 
rigid  suryeillanoe,  and  the  effect  of  stopping  will  be  to  start  the  lateral  growth, 
two  shoots  of  which  may  be  selected- and  trained  out,  one  on  each  side,  but  not 
a  centre  one ;  these  may  be  allowed  to  run  a  foot  or  so,  but  must,  be  constantly 
stopped  and  cheeked  from  ruDning  away  with  the  lead,  which  they  invariably 
do  if  left  uncheeked. 

The  next  winter  pruning  will  be  very  simple — merely  to  shorten  the  four  side 
shoots  to  1  foot  in  length,  and  train  them  oarefully  out,  the  two  lower  ones 
nearly  horizontal ;  and  with  regard  to  the  centre,  if  the  two  latends  have  formed 
good  sound  wood  likely  to  be  useful,  they  may  be  left  and  shortened  to  6  inches, 
but  if  long-jointed,  pithy,  or  unzipened,  cut  back  below  them,  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  two  good  shoots  to  train  out  in  the  following  summer. 

We  have  now  a  good  foundation  for  carrying  the  leading  fruit-bearing 
branches ;  and  as  the  shoots  are  as  it  were  lifted  up  from  the  starting  point,  I 
maintain  that  trees  so  prepared  are  far  more  likely  to  produce  a  sound  and 
healthy  growth  than  such  as  ai^  closely  headed,  and  in  which  the  shoots  all 
spring  from  one  point  in  a  duster,  which- 1  rkave  often  thought  may  be  one 
amongst  the  probable  causes  which  contribute  to  the  still-mysterious  death  of 
large  branches,  which  in  this^easemay  be  said  to  be  crowded  or  onished  out  of 
existence  by  the  superior  strength  of  some  of  the  leading  branches. 

In  the  third  year  of  growth  these  five  or  six  shoots,  as  the  ease  maybe,  will 
produce  ten  or  twelve  leading  branches,  and  as  they  are  destined  to  <)arry  the 
iSruit- bearing  shoots  in  succeeding  years,  and  at  the  same  time  will  become  the 
principal  channels  through  which  the  sap  ^U  4)0  equally  distributed  over  ti»e 
tree,  it  will  be  necessary  to  take  -some  little  ext»a  ^oare  in  the  seleotion,  each 
shoot  being  restricted  to  csrrryingtwo  leading  branches,  one  from  the  eKtrsmity 
and  the  other  from  near  the  baseof  the  shoot,  all  theothers  being  rigidly  removtd 
in  a  very  young  state,  fbr  two  reasons :  first,  because  it  is  not  intended  that  tiiese 
young  shoots  should  carry  fruit,  even  supposing'  that  the  extra  shoots  would 
ptdduce  bloDming  spurs ;  nelcty  because  it  might  otherwise  be  difficult  to  indttoe 


a  shoot  to  break- well  at  the  ba9e,  and  also  ^cause  tke  growth  being  th«eby 
all  confined  to  these  permanent  branohes,  they  become  greatly- strengthened  and 
enlarged,  which  is  an  issportafLt  matter  in  these  early  stages.  It  is  trne  that 
large  and  vigorous  wood  will  not  carry  fruit,  but  the  shoots  under  considecation 
are  not  destined  to  do  -so,  but  to  elongate  themselves  and  carry  the  fruit-bearing 
branches  from  the  centre  to  the  extremities ;  and  therefore  the  larger  and  more 
vigorous  we  can  grow  the  wood  at  this  stage  the  greater  probability  will  there 
be  that  in  the  after  stages  of  growtii  we  shall  have  a  strong  and  healthy  de- 
velopment to  operate  upon,  which  is  so  far  satisfactory,  inasmuch  as  it  is  always 
better  to  deal  with  a  growth  which  requures  a  curb,  than  to  coddle  and  nurse 
up  a  weakly  one. 

Redleaf,  ^ Johk  Cox. 

• 

BEDDING  ROSES. 

Some  people  have  an  idea  that  any  Rose  is  a  good  pole  or- wall  variety 
that  grows  strong  enough  to  run  up  a  pole  or  wall,  and  that  any  Rose- which  is 
of  a  striking  colour  and  free-flowering  is  good  for  bedding.  In  passing,  I  may 
observe  that  a  pde  or  wall  Rose  should  be  short-jointed,  break  well  at  all  the 
eyes  with  foliage  or  bud-etalks,  and  that  its  side  branehes  should  not  grow 
longer  than  12  inches  without  flowering.    , 

My  present  purpose,  however,  is  to  speak  of  bedders.  These  should  be 
Roses  of  moderate  growth,  of  striking  colours,  and  .of  tolerably  erect  habit, 
requiring  no  props.  Cardinal  Patrizzi  is  a  perfect  type  of  a  bedder.  Let  us 
suppose  that  you  .have  parterres,  and  wish  to  have  each  filled  with  a  separate 
sort  on  the  principle  of  Tom  Thumb  Pelargoniums,  I  think  these  would  gratify 
your  wishes. 

Htbsid  Pxbfetuals.— ^Cardinal  Patrizzi,  deep  rich  purple  crimson; 
Triomphe  d' Angers,  brilliant  velvety  red  purple ;  Geant  des  Batailles,  scarlet 
crimson ;  Le  Rhone,  ruddle  red ;  Jean  Bart,  the  nearest  to  lake ;  Pauline 
Lanzezeur,  bright  crimson ;  Louise  Margottin,  delicate  satin  pink ;  Prince 
Henri  de  Pays  Bas,  brilliant  crimson,  folded  like  a  ball ;  Madame  Alfred  de 
Rougemont,  white ;  Vainqueur  de  Goliath,  crimson  scarlet ;  Madame  Bonnaire, 
white,  with  peach  blush ;  Duke  of  Wellington,  rich  crimson,  with  dark  shade ; 
Belle  Normande,  pale  rose  shaded  with  silvery  white. 

BouBBONS. — Dupetit  Thouars,  beautiful  crimson ;  Queen,  bufp  rose. 

Chisa* — Oramoisie  Sup^rieure,  rich  velvety  crimson;  Eugene  Beauhamais, 
amaranth. 

Tea. — La  Boule  d'Or,  egg  yellow;  Auguste  Vacher,  very  curious;  the 
petals  are  pure  deep  gold  at  the  base,  and  pure  bright  copper  at  the  edges. 
The  colours  are  half-and-half  without  confusion. 

.Gaixican. — ^The  only  good  variegated  Roses  suited  for  bedding-purposes 
are  (Billet  Parfait  and  Perle  des  Panachees.  The  former  is  by  far  the  best 
variegated  Rose  known,  and  most  beautiful. 

The  best  Roses  of  a  very  dark  nature  for  bedding-purposes  are  Alexandre 
Dumas  and  Vulcan,  both  Hybrid  Perpetuals. 

Beds  of  the  above,  with  from  twelve  to  twenty  plants  in  each,  would  look 
well,  and  they  «re  best  suited  to  the  purpose  of  any  that  I  know. 

OkefordMtyMme,  W.  F.  Rapcltfpe. 


THE  HOLLY. 

How  fina  Htke  Sollies  are  here  this  season,  and  how  early  the  fruit  is  ripei 
Tsasftat  thic  pkee  had  ripe  bevries  two  montilu  ago^  and  the  birds  have  now 
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nearly  destiojed  d  the  eMrKett*ripeiied  berries.    Bj  C9irutiiias  I  anticipate  we 
shall  have  bat  a  small  quantity  of  Hdly  with  ripe  berries  left  for  deooratiTe 

Surposes.    Are  HoUies  generally  loaded  with  fmit  this  season  F  or  are  thooe 
ere  exceptional  as  regards  the  early  maturing  of  their  fruit  ? 

Wrotham  Park,  Johk  Edlxngtok. 


DIANTHUS. 

Mb.  J.  Edliicoton,  of  Wrotham  Park,  writes  in  the  Number  for  November 
on  the  Talue  of  Dianthus  Heddewigir,  and  I  fully  agree  with  him  as  to  its  use- 
fulness ;  but  for  my  own  part  I  have  found  none  to  equal  Dianthus  hybridus,  or 
atropurpureus,  and  the  spotted  varieties  of  Dianthus  nanus,  for  standing  the 
weather  and  for  general  and  prolonged  flowering.  I  find  that  Dianthus  Hedde- 
wigii  is  looser  in  its  flowers  tnan  the  sorts  which  I  name.  Nothing  can  equal 
Dianthus  atropurpureus  and  the  beautiful  spotted  sorts  for  cut  flowers  and  for 
dressing  flower-dishes  to  stand  on  tables,  they  remain  so  long  fresh  and  stand  so 
erect.  By  sowing  early  in  February,  as  recommended  by  Mr.  Edlington,  they 
will  flower  till  hard  frost  comes  on.  I  have  plenty  just  now  (November  14th), 
in  flower.  When  there  is  a  continued  late  demandf  for  cut  flowers  I  do  not 
know  of  a  more  advantageous  plant. 

Dalmeny  Park.  *  Wm.  Mblyills. 


TRANSPLANTING  FRUIT  TREES. 

To  secure  satisfactory  results  in  transplanting  fruit  trees,  the  following 
important  matters  require  to  be  carefully  attended  to : — 1st,  the  Season  for 
Planting;  2nd,  the  Proper  Age  of  the  Trees;  3rd,  Lifting  the  Trees;  4th,  Pre- 

Siring  the  Soil ;  5th,  the  Situation  for  the  Trees ;  6th,  Planting ;  and  7th, 
niching. 
1st.  The  8sjL80K  fob  Plavtiko. — ^This  is  a  question  respecting  which 
there  is  some  difference  of  opinion  even  among  gardeners.  The  greater 
number,  however,  agree  that  the  best  season  for  transplanting  fruit  trees  is  the 
autumn,  immediately  after  the  fall  of  the  leaf,  before  the  soH  has  parted  with 
its  summer  heat.  ThA  tree  is  then  in  a  dormant  state.  By  transplanting  at  this 
early  season,  whatever  wounds  have  been  made  in  the  roots  begin  to  heal  over, 
and  sometimes  spongioles  are  protruded,  and  by  the  time  the  spring  arrives  the 
tree  is  already  somewhat  established  and  ready  to  commence  its  growth.  In 
mild  open  weather,  planting  may  be  performed  throughout  the  autumn  and 
winter,  and  until  late  in  spring,  but  early  planting — in  the  autmnn — is  decidedly 
best,  and  it  should  be  always  done  then  when  possible ;  for,  though,  trees  may 
be  planted  at  all  seasons,  except,  perhaps,  midsummer,  and  with  success  when 
proper  care  has  been  taken  in  performing  the  operation  and  in  attending  to  the 
trees  afterwards,  stiU  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  sun  has  great  power  in 
spring,  and  drying  winds  often  prevail,  which  tend  to  exhaust  the  young  branches 
of  trees  of  their  moisture. 

2nd.  The  Pbopeb  Age  ot  the  Tbsss. — ^Fruit  trees  of  all  sizes  and  ages 
may  be  transplanted  with  considerable  success,  but  where  health,  vigour,  and 
duration  are  required,  young  trees  are  decidedly  the  best.  Toung  trees  of  stiff, 
vigorous  habit,  make  wood  rapidly,  and  soon  arrive  at  a  state  of  healthy  and 
long-continued  productiveness. 

8rd.  Lifting  the  Trees. — ^This  is  a  very  important  operation.  We  must 
always  bear  in  mind  that  it  is  by  the  delicate  and  tender  points  of  the  roots 
that  trees  take  up  their  food,  and  our  chance  of  success  is  lessened  by  every 
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one  of  these  points  that  is  bruised  or  injured.  If  we  could  remove  trees  with 
every  fibre  entire  they  would  scarcely  show  any  signs  of  change  of  position. 
Though  it  may  not  be  possible  always  to  get  every  root  entire,  we  may  with 
care  save  the  greater  part  of  them.  Trees  should  always  be  planted  as  soon 
after  they  are  Ufted  out  of  the  ground  as  possible. 

4th.  Prefasino  the  Soil. — The  proper  preparation  of  the  soil  is  the 
groundwork  of  successful  fruit-tree  culture.  Whether  a  transplanted  tree  shall 
struggle  several  years  to  recover,  grow  moderatelv  after  a  diiort  time,  or  at 
once  start  into  vigorous  growth,  depends  in  no  small  degree  upon  the  amount 
of  care,  labour,  and  expense  the  planter  is  willing  to  bestow  on  the  soil  in  pre- 
paring it  for  the  reception  of  the  trees.  As  soils  vary  much  not  only  in  different 
parts  of  the  country  but  often  in  the  same  localities,  great  practical  knowledge 
IS  required  to  prepare  every  description  of  soil  fit  for  fruit  trees.  Soils  cf  a 
strong  loamy  nature  are  in  general  favourable  for  most  kinds  of  fruit  trees.  On 
such  soil,  if  the  climate  and  situation  be  favourable,  most  kinds  of  fruits  will 
succeed  well  with  Httle  or  no  expense  for  labour  in  preparing  it.  Sandy  soils 
are  easily  worked,  and  fruit  trees  in  some  places  do  pretty  well  for  a  few  years 
in  such  soil,  but  in  general  they  are  short-lived  and  soon  fall  into  decay. 
When  the  subsoil  is  of  such  a  nature  that  it  can  be  deepened  for  the  roots  to 
penetrate,  with  a  little  labour  it  may  be  made  to  grow  friiit  trees  well.  Clayey 
soils  are,  when  well-drained  and  the  clay  is  not  in  excess,  good  fruit  soils.  They 
are  usually  strong  and  deep,  and  rather  difficult  and  heavy  to  work.  Fruit 
trees,  such  as  the  Apple,  rear.  Cherry,  Plum,  and  Apricot,  that  do  well  in 
these  soils,  are  generally  very  free  from  disease  and  very  productive.  In  days 
gone  by,  when  &e  advantages  of  thorough  drainaoe  were  not  so  well  understood 
as  they  are  now-a-days,  fruit  trees  in  clayey  soib  often  suffered  from  canker 
brought  on  by  the  great  quantity  of  water  contained  in  the  soil.  Deep  soils 
are  not  unfavourable  to  the  growth  of  fruit  trees  if  they  are  thoroughly  drained, 
and  the  mechanical  condition  of  the  soil  is  such  that  the  sun  and  air  can  freely 
penetrate  it.  It  is  only  when  from  imperfect  drainage  they  become  fuU  of  water, 
and  thereby  shut  out  both  sun  and  air,  that  thev  are  un&vourable  to  the  growth 
of  fruit  trees.  All  soils,  of  whatever  nature,  should  be^  of  good  depth  for  fruit 
trees.  In  shallow  soOs,  especially  those  which  are  sandy,  fruit  trees  suffer  much 
in  hot  weather  from  want  of  moisture,  their  vigour  is  checked  in  consequence, 
and  they  become  feeble  in  growth  and  are  comparatively  short-lived  or  unpro- 
ductive. 

5th.  The  Situation  eos  Fbxtit  Tbexs. — All  deep  valleys  and  low-lying 
places  are  the  worst  situations  for  fruit  trees,  as  the  cold  air  settles  down  in 
these  places  in  calm  frosty  nights,  and  the  buds  and  blossoms  are  frequently 
destroyed.  Elevated  ground,  if  not  very  exposed  to  cold  sweeping  winds,  is  in 
general  the  best  situation  for  fruit  trees. 

6th.  PuLNTiNG  the  Tbees. — If  the  borders  have  been  properly  prepared, 
and  if  good  trees  have  been  carefuUy  lifted,  the  operation  of  planting  itself  is 
a  very  simple  one.  A  hole  sufficiently  large  shoiild  be  made,  and  the  soil  at 
the  bottom  should  be  left  in  a  Httle  hill  for  the  roots  to  rest  on,  and  not  left  in 
a  hollow  as  is  often  done ;  the  roots  will  then  extend  in  their  natural  position, 
not  being  forced  to  turn  up  at  their  ends.  The  roots  should  then  be  all  carefully 
examined,  and  all  the  wounded  parts  neatly  cut  off.  The  soil  should  then  be 
carefully  put  in,  taking  care  to  cover  every  fibre  and  to  fill  up  all  the  spaces 
between  the  roots.  TIob  la  a  very  necessary  point  to  be  attended  to.  When 
the  soil  has  been  put  in  to  the  depth  of  a  few  mches  over  the  roots  it  should  be 
trodden  gently  all  over  if  it  be  dry^  as  the  soil  always  should  be  in  autumn  or 
winter  planting.  Then  complete  the  planting  by  filling  up  level  with  the  sur- 
rounding soil.     On  heavy  clay  soils  deep  planting  shomd  be  guarded  against. 
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On  liglit  floilfl  I  have  fennA  it  bene6«ial.  In  general  no  tree  slundd  be  j^IantoA 
deeper  than  it  formerly  greir.  When  planted  the  tree  should  appear  just  as* 
deep  aa  before,  bat  standing,  if  the  soil  is  heavy  and  retentiye,  on  a  litde 
mound  2  or  3  inekes  higher  than  the  surronnding  ground ;  and  tf  the  soil  im 
light  and  naturally  well  (&ained  the  tree  should  be  in  a  little  hollow  2  or  8  inches 
deeper  than  the  sarronnding  ground  level.  By  leaving  a  hollow  in  light  soil, 
the  rains  in  summer,  instead  of  running  off,  get  to  the  roots.  If  wsterii^  be 
necessary,  it  is  also-  done  best  if  the  ground  is  hollow. 

7th.  MuLCHivo. — ^This  is  an  excellent  practice  with  transplanted  trees,  and 
more  especially  for  those  that  are  removed  late  in  the  spring.  Very  nciany 
trees  in  a  dry  season  fail  at  midsummer,  after  having  made  a  fine  start,  from, 
the  parched  condition  of  the  earth  at  the  roots.  Watering  frequently  does 
little  good  to  such  trees,  but  mulching  when  they  are  planted  obviates  the 
necessity  of  watering  in  dry  seasons,  wd  promotes  growth  nnder  all  ciroum- 
stances. 

When  the  foregoing  points  have  all  been  properly  attended  to,  there 
be  no  doubt  as  to  fruit  trees  succeeding  well. 

Staurton.  M.  S^xri;. 


MISCELLANEOUS  NOTES. 

Ik  the  report  of  the  Meeting  of  the  Floral  Committee  of  the  Eoyal  Horti* 
cultural  Society  held  on  the  16th  of  Octobn*,  I  observed  that  a  seedling  Zosale 
Pelai^onium  was  ezhihtted  by  Mr,  William  Paul,  under  the  name  of  Osttss. 
Now,  we  have  already  one  very  ezedlent  variety  under  the  same  name,  and  it 
ula] 


is  fast  booming  popular  in  this  part  for  its  good  bedding  qualities.  It  is  i 
what  of  a  Nosegay  in  character,  has  good  zom4  foliage,  and  is  a  very  free  bloomer* 
The  colour  of  die  flowers  is  deep  scarlet,  and  the  bottom  petals  have  a  considor- 
able  shade  of  violet.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  near  approach  to  Qlowworm.  With  so 
good  a  variety  as  this  already  out,  I  think  it  would  be  undesirable  to  issue 
another  of  a  similar  character  under  the  same  name. 

Referring  also  to  the  report  of  the  same  Committee  of  September  4ih,  I  find 
that  a  first-class  certificate  was  awarded  to  Mr.  George,  of  Stamford  Hill,  for 
a  Tropffiolun  named  King  of  Scarlets.  Now,  I  have  had  a  variety  under  the 
same  name  for  the  last  eighteen  nionths,  and  a  roost  beautiful  bedding  plant  it 
is ;  the  colomr  is  deep  orange  scarlet,  the  growth  modciate,  and  the  kind  is 
altogethei  the  most  effective  I  have  seen  for  decorative  purposes.  The  flowers 
are  thrown  well  above  the  foliage^  and  in  this  respect  it  is  mueh  superies  to 
many  of  the  Tom  Thumb  varieties.  One  of  the  most  pleasing  combinations  I 
have  had  this  season  was  a  large  tub  filled  with  eqval  quantities  of  the  King  of 
Scarlets  and  Convolvulus  mauritanieus. 

A  word  now  about  Potatoes.  Like  Mr.  lUudei]^^  I  have  always  allowed  the 
tubers  I  intend  for  seed  to  lie  upon  the  ground  till  they  are  quite  green,  and 
until  the  present  year  I  had  experienced  no  unpleasant  results  from  doing  so. 
When  I  took. up  my  cr<^  this  season  a  diseased  tuber  was  a  rare  exeeption«  My 
garden  being  in  a  warm,  dry,  and  sheltered  situation,  the  bulk  of  iIk  Potatoes 
ripened  early,  and  although  tiie  haulm  was  very  nmeb.  blighted,  yet  the  tubexs 
were  apparently  free  from  disease..  The  store  Potatoes  were  housed  dry,  and 
scarcely  one  has  proved  bad,  while  the  seed  Potatoes  were  thrown  out  upon  the 
ground,  and  there  they  remained  until  the  end  of  Septembw,  when  they  were 
gathered  up  and  plaoed  upon  shelves  in  sheds  and  outhouses,  whero  they  cooid 
get  both  air  and  protection.  By  tha4  time  one-fourth  had  become  diseased,  and 
many  more  base  since  rotted.     Of  some  sorts  I  have  lost  quiie  threerfourtfas  of 


my  seed  stock,  and  yet  none  of  tbe  tubers  wbidh  were  stored  dry  ha^e  rotted, 
and  this  is  the  general  experience  of  greening  seed  Potatoes  in  this  neighbo«r< 
hood  in  the  present  autumn.  I  was  Tory  sorry  to  see  the  other  day,  that  of  a 
large  stock  of  seed  Fdtatoes,  many  of  them  new  and  expensive  sorts,  belonging  to 
a  nurseryman,  and  which  had  been  laid  out  to  green  and  were  then  stored  undtfr 
the  shelves  of  a  long^planlr house,  nearly  three-fourths  were  rotten,  although  not 
a  single  tuber  appeared  to  be  diseased  when-  they  were  dog  up.  After  this  year's 
experience  I  think  I  shall  be  somewhat  chary  of  greening  seed  Potatoes  in  the 
future. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  disease  has  presented  itself  among  the  later 
varieties  in  as  virulent  a  form  as  ever,  and  this  I  consider  is  attributable  to  the 
exceedingly  wet  autumn  ;  for  whatever  may  be  the  primary  cause  of  the  disease, 
it  is  certain  that  nothing  so  much  aids  its  dev^pment  and  propi^ation  as  ba 
excess  of  moisture. 

Southampton,  A.  D. 

GUILDHALL  SHOW. 

TBJrLT  it  was  a  pleasing  sight  which  the  eld  civic  hall  of  the  City  of  London 
presented  on  the  morning  of  the  13th  of  November.  Usually  so  oold  and 
dismal  at  this  season  of  the  year,  it  had  been  galvanised  into  a  new  life  by  the 
holding  within  its  walls  of  the  usual  autumnal  meeting  of  the  United  Horti* 
cuHnral  Society — a  City  horticultural  organisation.  All  the  gildings  aili  trap- 
pings that  made  the  ancient  hall  look  smart  on  the  reeent  occasion  of  the  Lord 
Mayor's  banquet  had  been  allowed  to  remain;  an  outer  hall  temporarily  ereoted 
for  the  purposes  of  the  civic  feast  bristled  with  men  in  armour  and  sundry 
quaint  devices,  and  to  reach  the  temple  of  peace  and  meroy  within,  for  a 
charitable  baaaar  was  combined  with  the  Show,  you  had  to  pass  through  a  kind 
of  military  chamber  of  horrors  peopled  with  the  remnants  of  a  past  age.  Within 
the  great  hall  the  scene  was  charming  in  the  extreme.  Flowering  and  fine- 
foliaged  plants  were  ranged  in  stages  along  the  sides  of  the  hal^  intersected  by 
the  stalls  for  the  Fancy  Fair  in  aid  of  the  Albert  Orphan  Asylum.  These  were 
beautifully  furnished  and  arranged,  the  gay  and  striking  colours  so  plentifiiUy 
presented  contrasting  nicely  with  the  sombre  hues  of  the  fine-foliaged  plants* 
Two  lines  of  tables  running  down  the  centre  of  the  hall  contained  cut  flowers^ 
bouquets,  table  decorations,  &c.  The  fruit,  of  which  there  was  an  excellent 
show,  was  arranged  in  one  of  the  ante-chambers  of  the  Chamberlain's  apartments^ 

There  was  considerable  difficulty  in  picking  out  the  various  groups  of  pot 
Chrysanthemums,  as,  in  order  to  secure  effect,  they  were  commingled  in  the 
formation  of  the  groups  before  alluded  to.  Mr.  Qeorge,  gardener  to  Misa 
Nicholson,  of  Stamford  Hill,  had  a  group  of  plants  of  large-flowering  Chrysan- 
themums that  had  been  very  skilfully  managed.  The  following  were  very 
fine : — Golden  Christine,  Alma,  Vesta,  Christine,  Princess  of  Wales,  Beauts  du 
Nord,  Annie  Salter,  Golden  Hermione,  and  Lddy  Hardinge.  A  group  of 
Chrysanthemums  in  pots,  shown  by  J.  Crute,  Esq.,  of  HoUoway,  the  President 
of  the  Society,  was  much  admired,  the  flowers  being  remarkably  fine.  Mr. 
Forsyth,  of  Stoke  Newington, also  hadsi^endid  plants  of  Pbmpone  kinds.  The 
most  noticeable  were  Cedo  Nulli,  Golden  Cbdo  Nulfi^  Bob|  Golde»  Aurora,  ai^ 
White  Trevenna* 

Of  cut  blooms' there  wae  a  goodljr  numbeiS' and:  of  something  more  than 
average  quality.  Looking,  along  the -stands  of  blooms  one  could  not  but  be 
stmek  with*  the  very  large  preponderance  of  light-coloured  and  y^low  flowwrs^ 
and  the  almost  entire  absence  of  lively^eoloured  red  and' crimson  flowers.  If 
the  cobor  of  the- Pompone  variety  Bob  oouM  only^beaaaeoiated  with  flowers 
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of  the  rabstenoe  and  ImSd  of  Golden  Beverley,  Jaidin  des  Pkmtet,  White 
GHobe,  and  Princeea  of  Walee,  then  would  the  florist  have  made  a  wonderfol 
•tep  in  the  direction  of  improving  the  Ghiynnthemum.  The  following  eat 
blooma  were  fine  indeed :— White  Globe,  PrineesB  of  Wales,  Golden  Beverley, 
Nil  Desperandum,  Gloria  Mundi,  General  Slade,  White  Beveriey,  Chemb, 
Rev.  J.  Dix,  Abb^  Passaglia,  Jardin  des  Plantes,  Empress  of  India,  Prince 
Alfred,  and  Mil.  W.  Holbom.  Mr.  Slade  had  a  stand  of  six  blooms  of  Gluck, 
dear  yellow,  very  fine  indeed.  Then  there  were  also  stands  of  the  Anemone- 
fiowered  kinds,  singular-looking  from  the  quilled  centres  with  an  onter  edging 
or  fringe  of  fiat  fioreto,  and  yet  showy  notwithstanding.  Of  new  kinds  but  two 
were  shown— one  by  Messrs.  E.  G.  Henderson  k  Son  (who  have  this  seaaon 
been  very  successful  with  the  exhibition  of  Chrysanthemums),  named  White 
Princess,  pure  white,  a  large  and  full  incurved  flower,  to  which  a  first-class 
oertificate  was  awarded ;  and  Mrs.  Heale,  a  kind  of  brownish  pale  red,  also  a 
good  incurved  fiower,  shown  by  the  Secretary,  Mr.  W.  Heale. 

In  a  group  of  fine-foliaged  plants  shown  by  Mr.  Tanton,  of  Epsom,  was  a 
splendid  specimen  of  Cyperus  altemifolius  variegatus,  beautifully  variegated  and 
well  grown.    The  group  from  Messrs.  E.  G.  Henderson  &  Son^  of  their  pret^ 
Grass,  Poa  trivialis  argentea,  was  a  pleasing  speciality  dso.     It  promises,  u 
hardy  enough,  to  be  a  very  valuable  addition  to  our  ornamental  bedding  plants. 
Apples  were  plentifully  produced,  and  considering  the  season  wonderfallf 
fine.     The  six  dishes  of  table  Apples  for  flavour,  shown  by  Mr.  Webb,  of 
Galoot,  Reading,  were  of  surpassing  quality.  The  sorts  were  Court  Pendu  Plst, 
Scarlet  Peannain,  Ribston  Pippin,  Old  Pomeroy,  King  of  the  Pippins,  and 
Feam's  Pippin,  all  richly  coloured.    The  King  of  the  Pippins  was  very  hand- 
some  indeed.      Generally  this  variety  was  shown  very  fine ;   so  were  tlifi 
Blenheim  Pippins,  which,  though  not  so  large  as  in  previous  years,  were  excel- 
lently coloured ;  some  Blenheims,  shown  by  Mr.  Sydney  Ford,  of  Horsham,  were 
grand  examples.     Pomme  de  Neige,  a  crimson-streaked  Apple,  was  a  nioe- 
looking  fruit ;  so  were  the  Cockle  Pippins  shown  by  Mr.  Ford,  and  there  were 
likewise  some  good  specimens  of  Adams's  Peannain.     Mr.  Turner,  of  Slough, 
furnished  fine  fruits  of  Grenadier,  Hanwell  Sourins:,   Dumelow's  Seedling, 
Cornish  Aromatic,  Braddick's  Nonpareil,  Fregmore  Golden  Pippin,  a  shorter 
and  broader  fruit  than  the  old  kind,  fine  Golden  Noble,  Cox's  Orange  Pippin, 
as  only  Mr.  Turner  can  colour  it.  Lord  Derby,  Alfriston,  Reinette  du  Canada, 
Cellini  Pippin,  Frogmore  Prolific,  Cox's  Pearmain,  and  Dutch  Mignonne.    In 
a  collection  shown  by  Mr.  Webb  there  were  fine  fruits  of  some  of  the  fore- 
going, and,  in  addition,  Royal  Russet,  General  Havelock,  HoUandbury,  and 
Emperor  Alexander.     Mr.  Turner  also  furnished  a  very  interesting  collection 
of  Pears,  containing  the  following  among  others : — ^Vicar  of  Winkfield,  Beurr^ 
Glaii^au,  Ne  Plus  Meuris,  Chaumontel,  Prince  Albert,  Marie  Louise,  Epine 
Dumas,  Winter  Crasanne,  Jean  de  Witte,  Reine  d'Hiver,  and  fine  specimens  of 
the  old  Swan's  Egg. 

Referring  again  to  Apples,  Mr.  Webb's  six  di^es  of  kitchen  fruit  eomprised 
Hollandbury  Pippin,  Emperor  Alexander,  Wellington,  Blenheim  Pippin,  Rei- 
nette du  Canada,  and  Kentish  Fillbasket.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  they 
were  of  enormous  size.  Other  sorts  shown  in  this  class  were  Warner's  King, 
New  Hawthomden,  Hall  Door,  Holland  Pippin,  a  variety  venr  like  Blenheim 
Pippin,  Large  Russet,  Tankard,  Wadhurst  Pippin,  Winter  Codlin,  Minchall 
Crab,  and  Norfolk  Beefing.  In  the  class  for  a  single  dish  of  table  Apples  for 
flavour  the  foUowiog  were  produced :— Ribston  Pippin,  Cox's  Orange  Pippin, 
Feanx  8  Pippm,  Braddick's  Nonpareil,  Trumpington,  Stone  Pippin,  MareiL 
Lord  Nelson,  Blenheim  Pippin,  and  King  of  the  Pippins. 

in  the  class  for  six  dishes  of  dessert  Pears  some  renuirkable  fruit  from  trees 
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in  an  orchard-house  were  shown  by  Mr.  Geo.  F.  Wilson,  of  Wandsworth — tiz,^ 
Glou  Morceau,  Doyenn6  Goubault,  Triomphe  de  Jodoigne,  Beurr^  d'Anjou, 
Chaumontel,  very  fine,  and  Winter  Nelis.  The  following  Pears  were  also  very 
good: — Forelle  or  Trout  Pear,  a  very  high-coloured  fruit,  Josephine  de  Malines, 
Glou  Morceau,  Beurr^  Diel  and  Benrre  de  Capiaumont,  both  very  fine,  and 
Vicar  of  Winkfield.  The  following  dessert  Pears  were  shown  in  the  class  for 
one  dish,  flavour  being  the  point  of  merit: — ^Van  Mons  L^on  le  Clerc  (these 
were  very  fine,  from  Mr.  Eaile,  of  Eipley),  Marie  Louise,  Chaumontel,  Beurre 
Diel,  Duchesse  d'Angoul^me,  and  Knight's  Monarch  shown  by  Mr.  Turner,  of 
Slouch.  The  palm  was  awarded  to  Marie  Louise.  Some^  very  fine  baking 
Pears  came  from  Mr.  J.  H.  Mortimore:  they  were  Yerulam,  Catillac,  and 
Uvedale's  St.  Germains. 

Pine  Apples  were  very  fine,  especially  some  from  Gunnersbury  Park,  shown 
by  Mr.  Forsyth.  He  had  a  splendid  Charlotte  Rothschild  and  three  fruits  of 
the  Smooth-leaved  Cayenne.  Gunnersbury  has  long  been  famous  for  its  Pines, 
and  its  ancient  reputation  was  fully  sustained  here. 

Black  Grapes  were  represented  by  Barbarossa,  Esperione,  Dutch  Hamburgh, 
Alicante,  finely-coloured.  Black  Prince,  very  good  Lady  Downe's,  West's  St. 
Peter's ;  Mill  Hill,  BUick,  and  good  bunches  of  Muscat  HamburRhs.  The  Black 
Prince  and  Alicante  were  from  Messrs.  H.  Lane  &  Son,  of  Berkhampstead. 
Talk  of  White  Grapes !  it  was  worth  a  long  joumev  to  the  Guildhall  to  see  the 
really  magnificent  bunches  of  Muscat  of  iuexandna,  shown  by  Mr.  W.  Meads, 
gardener  to  R.  Currie,  Esq.,  Minley  Manor,  Famborough.  Ilie  three  bunches 
weighed  12  lbs.  2  ozs.  Not  only  was  the  colour  all  that  could  be  desired,  but 
there  was  such  a  rich  bloom  on  them  as  well,  while  the  berries  were  large,  full, 
and  even-sized.  Of  other  White  Grapes  Messrs.  Lane  &  Son  had  Raisin  de 
Calabre,  very  fine ;  Buckland  Sweetwater,  remarkably  well-ooloured,  though 
the  berries  were  of  uneven  size ;  Trebbiano,  very  fine,  but  not  well  ripened ; 
fine  Bowood  Muscats,  some  monster  bunches  of  Chavoush,  and  some  long  but 
lanky  bunches  of  the  new  Grape  Duchess  of  Buccleuch, 'which  is  said  to  possess, 
an  exquisite  flavour,  but  the  berries  were  very  small  indeed.  Mr.  Webb,  of 
Reading,  had  a  basket  of  seedling  Black  Grapes,  grown  and  ripened  on  an  open 
wall  without  the  aid  of  artificial  heat,  both  well  ripened  and  coloured. 

As  usual  there  were  some  et-ceteras,  but  nothmg  of  very  great  note.  The 
Show  proved  a  great  success,  a  very  gratifying  fact  seeing  that  it  was  for  the 
benefit  of  the  benevolent  fund  in  connection  with  the  United  Horticultural 
Society. 

R.  Dean. 

TOMATO  CULTURE. 

Tomatoes,  or  Love  Apples  as  they  are  sometimes  called,  are  in  great  de- 
mand in  most  large  establishments,  and  may  be  grown  successfully  in  various 
ways,  but  every  gardener  has  not  the  requisite  means  at  command  to  secure  a 
supply  for  six  or  eight  months  out  of  the  twelve.  Moreover,  as  the  past 
summer  has  been  a  very  unfavourable  one  for  ripening  the  fruit  in  the  open 
air,  as  recommended  by  Mr.  J.  Webster,  at  page  57  of  the  last  volume  of  the 
F1.0BI8T  AND  PoKOLOGiST,  some  accouut  of  the  mode  of  cultivation  which  I 
pursue  may  prove  useful  to  your  readers. 

The  variety  which  I  have  grown  for  the  last  ten  years  is  Powell's  Dwarf 
Red,  which  I  obtained  from  Mr.  C.  Turner,  of  Slough,  and  I  keep  it  true  by 
propagating  it  by  cuttings  instead  of  by  seeds.  I  also  prefer  plants  from  cuttings, 
because  they  come  into  bearing  very  much  sooner  than  seedlings,  and  are 
shorter-jointed.   I  fill  two  or  three  32-sized  or  six-inch  pots  with  cuttings  about 
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tli«  iMt  iroek  in  Avgost  or  the  first  week  in  SeftMiber^  amk  if  pkMd  ia  a 
greenkoiue  along  with  other  cutting-poU,  na  plant  that  i  know  is  more  easily 
ttniek  or  wintendthan  the  Tomato. 

As  soon  as  forcing  is  eommeneed,  whieh  is  aboiU;  iho  Ist  of  Febraary,  I  pot 
oft  the  plants  into  4S«pots,  and  grow  them  on  ;  at  the  same  time  their  tops  are 
tdken  off  to  make  some  more  cuttings,  which,  if  placed  in  a  house  or  pit  with 
a  temperature  of  60^  or  60^,  will  soon  make  niee  plants  to  succeed  those  struck 
in  autumn.  The  latter  I  shift  on  from  48's  to  24's,  using  plenty  of  rotten  dung 
and  road  sand,  and  as  soon  as  the  plants  have  filled  the  24-pots  with  roots  I 
shift  into  No.  l-sized  pots,  using  about  2  inches  oi  turf  for  drainage  and  the 
same  soil  as  that  employed  for  the  last  shift,  potting  them  as  firmly  as  possible. 
I  set  the  pots  on  the  flue  in  the  forcing-house,  and  train  the  plants  to  wires  or 
stakes  as  most  conyenient.  After  the  plants  have  filled  their  pola  with  roots, 
growth  will  be  very  much  strengthened  by  watering  twice  or  thrioe  a-week 
with  liquid  manure,  as  the  Tomato  is  a  Tery  gross  feeder.  At  the  same  time 
they  may  have  a  mulching  of  about  8  inches  of  rotten  dung  plaoed  over  the 
soil  in  the  pots,  whieh  keeps  the  roots  cool  and  moist. 

By  the  above  mode  of  cultivation  I  have  been  able  to  keep  the  family  pretty 
well  suppKed  throughout  the  summer,  as  well  as  during  the  spring  months ;  but 
of  the  plants  upon  the  open  walls  scarcely  any  ripened  fruit,  for  they  suffered 
firom  disease*  worse  than  the  Potato,  and  this  is  not  surprising  considering  how 
nmeh  more  the  Tomato  is  exposed  to  the  atmosphere  than  the  tuber  of  the 
Potato,  whieh  is  under  ground* 

In  1866  I  ripened  a  l«rge  quantity  of  fruit  in  the  open  air  on  a  south  border 
by  training  the  plants  to  stakes  5  feet  from  the  wall,  and  as  soon  as  they 
reached  the  top  of  the  stakes,  whieh  were  S  feet  aboVe  the  ground,  I  began  to 
oat  away  some  of  the  small  fruit  as  well  as  a  portion  of  the  leaves.  In  whatever 
way  the  Tomato  is  grown,  suooess  in  a  great  measure  depends  on  the  thinning 
of  the  fruit  and  foliage,  so  as  to  admit  both  the  sun  and  air  to  the  fruit 
to  colour  it. 

Ehenham  HaU  Gardens,  WiixiAir  PuBSxam. 


ON   THE    SEEDING   OF   CONIFEBS-— No.  3. 
Pnrus  iHsiQim,  patula,  and  pfimrDO^fineaoBus. 

Pin  us  iNSiGNis  is  one  of  the  most  lovely  and  distinct  free-growing  Pinuses, 
and  has  beautiful  deep  grass-green  leaves.  Its  leading  shoots  here  make  a 
growth  of  from  2  to  4  feet  in  length  in  a  season,  and  the  tree  is  branched  to 
the  ground.  The  cones  are  prodttsed  in  clusters  of  from  two  to  six,  and  adhere 
closely  to  the  wood.  They  are  large,  heavy,  from  4  to  6  inches  long,  broadest 
a  little  below  the  middle,  of  a  Hght  brown  colour,  smooth,  and  shining. 
Squirrels  do  them  very  little  injury.  The  seeds  take  four  years  to  ripen, 
counting  from  the  first  appearance  of  the  cones. 

For  many  years  Pinus  insignis  has  produced  cones  and  seeds  at  this  place, 
and  there  are  specimens  from  3  feet  to  80  feet  high.  Many  raised  from  seed 
of  our  own  saving  are  30  feet  or  more  in  height,  and  have  also  produced  cones 
for  several  years.  The  wood  with  us  is  very  full  of  turpentine.  There  is  one 
fine  tree  here  with  a  stem  11  feet  in  circumference  at  4  feet  from  the  ground* 
This  will  give  some  idea  of  the  growth  made  in  the  few  years  which  have 
elapsed  since  Douglas  first  intaroduced  the  seed  into  this  country. 

PricTTs  pjlXUXA  is  a  very  graceful,  handsome  tree.  The  wood  is  smooth, 
shining,  lead-coloured,  and  the  leaves  are  long,  of  a  beautiful  shining  bright 
green,  and  have  a  remarkably  fine  appearance,  especially  when  the  sun  plays 


on  ihMn.  Tbe  cones  are  baoLB  id  4  mohe^  b)ag»  of  a  paid  biown  ool<mr,  and 
adhere  closely  to  the  wood  for  Miveral  jeiit9%  Tbe  aeeda  am  ripe  ia  the  faurth. 
year  after  the  cones  appeav* 

PxNus  PSEUDo-sTBOBiTs. — TtuiB  IS  a  vei7«pr«l(y»neat,  bluish  grey-^cokured, 
shining  Finns,  in  the  way  of  P.  exeelsa»  but  the  braaches  are  more  dens^ 
slender,  and  recurring.  The  cones  are  neaHy  of  the  same  colour  as  those  of 
P.  excelsa,butnotsolongnorsomttohin  circumference;  in  form  they  ass  cunredv 
Seed  ripens  ia  the  second  ye  ir. 

Bicton,  Jakes  Babke^* 

NEW  ROSES. 

The  French  horticultural  publications  contain  several  descriptions  of  new 
Roses,  and  the  growers'  catalogues  many  more.  Of  course,  a  large  proportioa 
may  be  expected,  as  usual,  to  prove  of  inferior-  merit.  This  English  rosarians 
well  know  to  their  cost.  The  following  are  some  of  the  new  varieties ;  but  it 
may  be  well  to  observe  that  the  properties  aseribed  to  them  rest  on  the  authority 
of  the  raisers,  except  in  some  instances,  where  the  descriptiona  are  takenfrom 
the  above  publications: — 

M.  RoUand,  of  Orange,  sends  out  two— viz.,  Clothilde  and  Aurore. 

CloihUde  is  said  to  be  vigorous  and  very  free-flowering,  with  very  large 
flowers,  which  are  sometimes  white  with  a  bright  rose-coloured  centre,  some- 
times rose  or  salmon,  and  occasionally  exhibiting  a  mixture  of  all  these  colours.^ 
It  is  a  Tea  Rose,  and  is  stated  to  have  been  raised  from  Bou<;dre. 

Aurore  is  of  the  same  origin;  it  has  the  flowers  of  a  Tea  Rose,  with  the 
wood  and  foliage  of  a  Hybrid  Perpetual.  The  flowers  are  large,  very  fuU 
'^  rose  aurore.^^  At  present  it  is  said  to  be  not  very  perpetual ;  but  if  pinched 
shortly  before  the  flowers  open  new  buds  are  produced  in  a  few  days. 

M.  Eugdine  Yerdier  has  ten  Hybrid  Perpetuals  of  his  own  raising,  the 
names  of  which  are  :— 

Comte  Litfa, — ^Flowers  about  4  inches  in  diameter,  full,  well  formed,  wil3i 
very  hx^  petals,  velvety  purple^  shaded  with  flery  red,  and  bordered  with 
violet.    Magniflcent  colour. 

Jules  Calot — Flowers  3  inches  in  diameter,  in  clusters  of  from  ten  to  fifteen, 
full,  of  very  good  form*  and  standing  well  out,  bright  carmine,  deeply  edged 
with  blush. 

Madame  George  Paul, — ^From  4  to  4^  inches  in  diameter,  ftdl,  imbricated, 
of  fine  form,  with  large  rounded  petals,  lively  deep  rose,  much  shaded,  and 
eephr  edged  with,  blush. 

mddame  la  Baronns  Hdussmann. — ^Flowers  3f  inches  in  diameter,  well 
formed  and  full,  br^ht  carmine. 

Madame  la  Baranne  Maurice  ties  (TrovMr^.— Rather  more  than  3  inches  in 
diameter,  well  formed,  full,  and  sliowinff  well^  bright  cheery  red. shaded  witj^ 
rese  and  carmine,  reverse  of  the  petals  Imnih. 

Madame  la  Comlesae  ds  TVrMns.^Plaot  very  vigprous.;  flowers. 4  inches 
in  diameter,  full,  flat,  imbricated,  delicate  flesh;  with  a  bright  centre. 

Mademmsdle  Annie  Wood. — Plant  vexyvigoreus;  flowex^.  about  4.  inches 
in  diameter,  very  frdl,  perfeoify  imbricated,,  fine  olenB  red. 

Mademoiselle  Ekanw  &rMr.<— From  4  to  44  inches  in  diameter,  beautifiiUy 
formed  and  fvdl,  lively  rose.  ArsmaKkaUe  variety^  bearing  considerable  re* 
semblanoc  to  aifine  Provence  Rose. 

Napolem  iJ/.^^-Fkowezs  4^  inohee  in  diameter,  in  clusters.of  from  three  to 
six,  full,  splendid  in  oolaur,  combiniBg  bright  scarlet  with  a  dark  slaty  violet. 
A  first-rate  and.  most  efibctive  variety. 
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Veiours  pourpre,  —  Flowers  3^  inches  in  diameter,  fiill,  bright  Telrety 
crimson,  shaded  with  dark  brown,  scarlet,  and  violet. 

The  principal  Hybrid  Perpetuals  of  other  growers  are : — 

Alba  camea  (TouTais).— Medium  sized,  full,  and  very  well  formed,  white, 
slightly  tinged  with  rose,  reverse  of  the  petals  pure  white. 

Antoins  Ducher  (Ducher). — Raised  from  Madame  Domage  ;  flowers  very 
large,  full,  and  well  formed,  bright  red.     Plant  very  vigorous. 

Aspasie  (Touvais). — Large,  very  ML,  flat,  clear  red,  with  a  bright  crimson 
sentre. 

Berths  Chanu  (Fontaine). — Large,  fuU,  imbricated,  bright  rosy  carmine. 

Capitaine  Paul  (Boyau). — ^Large,  full,  bright  red. 

Charles  Verdier  (GuHlot  p^re).— Raised  from  Victor  Verdier.  Plant  very 
vigorous;  flowers  very  large  and  full,  well  formed,  beautiful  rose  colour,  edged 
with  blush. 

Claire  Renard  (Offer). — Large  and  ftiU,  cupped,  bright  rose. 

ConUeMe  de  VaSier  (Damaisui).^Medium.sized,  well  formed  and  full, 
lively  deep  violet  purple,  shaded  with  a  blackish  hue. 

bocteur  Larrey  (Moreau-Robert). — Large,  globular,  and  full,  vinous  red, 
shaded  with  carmine. 

Eughie  Scribe  (Qautreau). — Large,  well  formed  and  full,  fiery  red, 

Felix  Oenero  (Damaisiu).— Large,  full,  and  of  fine  form,  beautiful  violet  rose. 


RED  ASH-LEAVED  KIDNEY  POTATO. 

We  grew  here  a  Potato  this  season  with  the  above  name,  and  I  presume 
that  it  is  the  identical  kind  mentioned  in  last  month's  Floeist  and  Pomolooist 
by  your  highly  valued  correspondent,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Raddyffe.  A  better 
flavoured  more  prolifio  Potato  we  had  not  in  the  garden,  although  we  planted 
about  twenty  distinct  kinds.  It  is  remarkably  short  in  the  haidm,  and  may  be 
safely  planted  much  more  thickly  than  Potatoes  generally  are.  For  gardens  of 
limited  extent  I  strongly  recommend  this  kind.  I  only  found  a  very  small  per- 
centage of  diseased  ones :  this  is  a  most  important  point  to  all  growers  of  Pota- 
toes. With  us  it  was  not  quite  so  early  as  the  old  Ashleaf,  but  this  is  of  minor 
importance  when  all  its  other  good  qualities  are  taken  into  consideration. 

Wrotham  Park.  John  Edlikgtok. 


NOTES  AT  THE  FLORAL  AND  FRUIT  COMMITTEES. 

November  6th, — A  very  interesting  feature  of  this  meeting  was  a  collection 
of  branches  of  hardy  fruiting  shrubs  and  trees  from  the  gardens  of  the 
Society,  consisting  of  nine  varieties  of  Cratssgus,  the  most  showy-looking  beii^ 
C.  coccinea,  having  large,  round,  bright  crimson  fruit,  and  C.  aronia,  with  large 
yellow  fruit;  four  varieties  of  Cotoneaster ;  the  common  Yew;  Arbutus;  Snow- 
berry:  fierberis  asiatica,  with  oblong  red  fruit;  Biggs's  Everlasting  Crab,  with 
large  reddish  orange  fruit ;  the  conmxon  Privet ;  Arum  zebrinum,  furnished 
with  compact  heads  of  orange-coloured  fruit ;  and  Phytolacca  decandra,  also 
producing  close  heads  of  Blackberry-like  fruit.  From  Messrs.  J.  &  C.  Lee 
came  cut  specimens  of  Schizostylis  coccinea  from  the  open  ground,  with  rich, 
saucer-shaped,  crimson-scarlet  flowers  freely  produced  on  spikes.  Should  it 
prove  hardy  this  will  be  an  invaluable  autumn  or  winter-flowering  plant  for  the 
open  ground.  It  is  also  well  adapted  for  cultivation  in  pots.  From  Messrs. 
E.  G.  Henderson  &  Son  came  a  number  of  plants  of  the  beautiful  silvery- 
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leaved  GraBS,  called  Poa  triTialis  argentea  elegans.  This  has  hitherto  been 
known  under  the  wrong  name  of  CyDOsurus  cristatus  foliis  Tariegatis,  a  name 
under  which  it  received  a  firBt-class  certificate ;  now,  however,  that  it  has 
flowered  it  proves  to  be  a  Poa,  and  will  henceforth  bear  the  name  just  quoted. 
From  James  Bateman,  Esq.,  of  Biddulph  Orange,  Congleton,  came  cut  blooms  of 
Clematis  Jackmanni,  from  the  open  air,  to  show  its  hardy  character.  It  is  a 
most  valuable  hardy  out-door  creeper ;  it  flowers  very  freely  and  very  late ;  the 
flowers  are  of  a  violet-purple  colour.  From  Mr.  Forsyth,  of  Gunnersbury,  came 
a  very  handsome  fruit  of  the  new  Charlotte  Rothschild  Pine,  weighing  9  lbs., 
and  two  fruits  of  the  Smooth-leaved  Cayenne,  each  7  lbs.  weight  From  Mr. 
Downing,  gardener  to  T.  Grissell,  Esq.,  of  JNorbury  Park,  Dorking,  came  some 
fruits  of  the  Pomegranate,  which  were,  however,  scarcely  ripe.  It  would 
appear  that  the  fruit  has  scarcely,  if  ever,  ripened  before  in  England  ;  but  these 
have  been  ripened  under  glass  without  heat.  Some  fruits,  much  finer  and 
better  ripened,  were  shown  by  Mr.  Downing  last  year.  From  the  same  came 
very  fine  examples  of  the  following  Apples: — Gloria  Mundi,  Emperor  Alex- 
ander, Blenheim  Pippin,  finely  coloured,  Wellington,  Warner's  King,  and 
Alfriston.  From  Mr.  John  Cox,  of  Redleaf,  came  splendid  Beurr^  Clairgeau 
Pears.  From  Mr.  W.  Melville,  of  Dalmeny  Park,  came  specimens  of  a  CSape 
called  Champion  Frontignan,  which  was  not  considered  so  good  as  the  Muscat 
Champion  raised  by  him  some  time  ago.  From  Mr.  Taplin,  of  Chatsworth 
Gardens,  came  Mangoes ;  and  from  the  Rev.  George  Kemp  examples  of  Royal 
Muscadine  Grapes,  ripened  out  of  doors.  Messrs.  Veitch  &  Son  had  a  quantity 
of  Beets  from  their  trial  ground,  consisting  of  Veitch's  Dwarf  Dark  Red,  a  sort 
that  grows  very  much  to  top ;  Dewar's  Dwarf  Short-top  Red,  the  roots  of 
which  are  very  handsome,  the  flesh  being  also  of  a  good  colour ;  two  hybrid 
varieties,  shown  as  Nos.  2  and  3,  both  long  and  coarse-growing  sorts.  No.  2 
being  the  best  flavoured ;  Winton's,  a  high-coloured  but  coarse-growing  sort, 
with  a  great  deal  of  top ;  Nutting's  Dwarf  Red,  an  extremely  good  stock, 
roots  long  but  thick ;  Cattell's  Crimson,  a  long  tapering  root,  very  thin ;  Pine 
Apple,  a  very  high-coloured  and  favourite  sort  that  grows  well  out  of  the 
ground,  and  produces  but  little  top ;  White  Silesian,  like  a  white  Mangold 
Wurtzel ;  and  the  Silver  or  Sea-kale  Beet ;  the  midribs  of  the  leaves  of  this 
variety  are  cooked  like  Sea-kale.  The  White  Silesian  appears  to  be  the  Sugar 
Beet  of  the  Germans,  from  the  roots  of  whicb  great  quantities  of  sugar  are 
extracted.     The  leaves  can  also  be  used  as  Spinach. 

November  20th, — ^Three  seedling  large- flowering  Chrysanthemums  were 
produced  by  Mr.  John  Salter,  to  which  first-class  certificates  were  awarded : — 
viz.,  Countess  of  Warwick,  pale  yellow,  turning  to  ivory  white  with  age,  a 
large  and  full  incurved  flower ;  Lady  Talfourd,  silvery  lilac,  a  fine  incurved 
flower;  and  Faust,  bronzy  red,  large  and  full.  Mr.  Salter  also  had  a  rosy  lilae 
sport  from  the  old  Cedo  Nulli,  but  without  the  quilled  centre  of  the  original. 
From  Mr.  W.  Earley,  of  Digswell,  came  two  Ipomssas,  the  one  having  large 
bright  blue  flowers  with  while  throat,  a  very  showy  stove  creeper ;  the  other 
having  crimson  tube-shaped  flowers.  They  were  considered  not  to  possess 
any  special  merit.  Mr.  Earley  also  had  a  new  hybrid  greenhouse  Begonia, 
B.  phyllomaniaca,  free-blooming,  and  with  more  of  red  in  the  flowers  than 
B.  Saundersii  semperflorens.  Mr.  Earley  produced  examples  of  Sam  Young, 
Cox's  Orange,  Fearn's,  and  King  of  the  Pippins ;  capital  Salsafy  and  Scorzonera, 
and  examples  of  Farley's  Selected  Prize  Brussels  Sprouts,  having  stalks  about 
3  feet  long,  covered  with  small  sprouts.  They  had  evidently  been  subjected 
to  very  high  cTiltivation.  Mr.  Ruflett,  of  Brockett  Hall  Gardens,  had  an  inter- 
esting collection  of  Apples  and  Pears,  and  examples  of  the  Early  Black  Potato. 
From  Mr.  Stewart,  of  Nuneham  Park  Gardens,  came  fine  Nuneham  Park 
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Omont,  ako  White  Spanuk  and  the  Deptford*  From  Mr.  Cox,  of  Badlea^ 
oame  fioe  CSiBttnoatel  Pears;  and  from  Mr.  Ingram,  of  Belyoir,  oame  a  new 
pan  for  foroed  Strawberrtes,  deteribed  in  another  page.  From  Measra.  Veitoli 
&  Bona  came  a  oolleotion  of  Celerj  of  red-ttalked  kinds.  These  were  Irery's 
Nonsach  Red,  prononnoed  by  the  Committee  to  be  the  best;  Solid  Bed;  New 
Red,  a  laige-growing  kind ;  Cole's  Defiance  Red,  and  Hood's  Dwarf  Red.  Of 
whites,  Ineomparable  Dwarf  White,  pronounced  by  the  Committee  to  be  the 
best  white,  but  much  larger^-growing  than  this  sort  is  generally  seen ;  and  Parie 
Dwarf  White,  which  is  eridently  the  Incomparable  Dwarf  White.  This  dwarf 
white  Celery  has  been  grown  for  a  length  of  time  at  the  Chiswick  Gbrdena 
under  the  names  of  C^eri  Tore  and  Blanc  Court  Hitif.  Of  other  whites  there 
were  Seymour's  White,  Cole's  Crystal  White,  and  Veitch's  Silrer  White, 
haTing  more  of  a  ytUow  tinge  in  the  lea&talks  than  is  generally  seen. 

R.  Dbak. 


NEW  FANCY  PBLARGONIUMS. 

The  following  descriptive  list  of  new  Fancy  varieties,  several  of  which  have 
been  distinguished  by  first-class  certificates  during  the  past  summer,  will  meet 
the  request  of  **  Acme,"  who  asks  for  information  on  the  subject. 

Andrammia  (Tomer).  —  White,  with  veined  rose  upper  petab,  lower 
mottled  with  liiao^ 

RecUrice  (Turner). — light  fiesh  colour,blotched  and  spotted  purplish  crimson. 

DuchMt  of  BuccUuch  (Tuzner). — Delieate  lilac,  with  white  throat  and 
edges ;  fine  form  and  habit. 

Gipuy  (F.  &  A.  Smith).*— Dark  crimson  i4>per  petals,  lower  mulberry, 
ocimson  belt ;  good  form. 

Imperalor  (Turner). — Blush,  upper  petals  bright  lake,  lower  petals  mottled 
with  crimson ;  large. 

Liberty  (Tumar).— Fiery  crimson,  with,  light  throat ;  dwarf  habit ;  a  moat 
profuse  bloomer. 

Marginata  (F.  &  A.  Smith). — ^Uppcr  petals  claret,  shaded  off,  lower  okret, 
white  centre ;  good  form  ;  free  blocmer. 

Memnon  (IWner). — ^Bright  crimson,  with  blush,  ooiitre,  lower  petsls  mottled 
with  carmine. 

Mirella  (Turner). -i-Vivid  rosy  lilac,  light  throat  and  edges ;  free  bloomer. 

Mus  Louisa  Pyne  (F.  &  A.  Smith)- — ^Rosy  carmine,  with  large  white 
centre,  and  neat  white  margin ;  of  the  finest  form ;  a  free  bloomer ;  extra. 

Neatmts  (F.  &r  A.  Smi&). — ^Violet  carmine,  edged  with  white,  lower  petals 
nearly  white,  with  a  well-defined  spot  on  each  petu ;  good  form. 

Oculaia  (F.  &  A.  Smith). — ^Viokt  carmine,  edged  white,  centre  white;  very 
free,  and  of  fine  form. 

Princess  Helena  (Turner).*— White,  with  purplish  rose  upper  petals,  under 
petals  veined  with  the  same. 

Sylvia  (Turner). — White,  with  delicate  rose  upptr  petals,  edged  with 
white,  under  petals  spotted  ;  fine  shape. 


NEW  STRAWBERRY  PAN. 
It  win  readily  be  admitted  that  in  forcing  Strawberries  it  is  a  matter  of  the 
very  greatest  importance  to  secure  to  the  plants  as  iar  as  possible  those  natwEttl 
circumstances  ihey  enjoy  and  thrive  under  in  the  open  borders.    To  guide  us 
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in  tile  nunuigemeiit  of  the  Strawberry  wlieii  intrnduced  into  the  forcing-kofiise, 
we  sboold  make  ouxselve«  acquainted  not  only  ^th  the  drcuxnstaaces  that  act 
faTonrably  and  coamdofie  to  the  highest  development  of  the  fruit  when  grown  in 
the  open  air,  but  also  ^th  those  peculiarities  of  soil  and  conditions  of  climate  that 
exert  a  prejudicial  influence  upon  it.  We  find  the  Strawberry  luxuriant  and 
firuitfal  in  rich  retentLve  loams,  which  afibrd  unfailing  supplies  of  moisture ;  and 
weak  and  unfroitfol  when  grown  on  poor  sandy  sdils,  or  where  the  subsoils  are 
gravelly  or  open  and  stony,  rendering  the  supplies^  of  moisture,  so  much  required 
by  the  plants  from  the  time  of  flowering  to  the  maturity  of  the  fruity  failing  or 
uncertam..  Strawberries  grown 'in  pots  and  placed  in  the  forcing-hoase  are 
liable  to  suffer,  even  under  the  best  management,  from  dryness,  and  occasioDally 
from  too  much  water.  To  prevent  the  too  rapidi  drying  up  of  the  soil  of  the 
Strawberry-pot,  and  to  afiford  an  additional  evaporating  surfiice,  two  plans  are 
called  into  use.  One  consists  in  the  employment  of  slips  of  turf  cut  to  the  width 
of  the  shelf  and  placed  upon  it,  the  pots  resting  directly  upon  the  turf,  llie 
other  is  to  place  an  ordiaary  shallow  pan  bei]|L>ath  the  Strawberry-pot:  the 
objection  to  this  is  that  the  water  passing  througfek  the  soil  oi  the  pot  is  retained 
by  the  pan,  and  the  roots  often  stand  in  water.  The  pan  1  have  invented  is  not 
liable  to  this  objection ;  but  in.  keeping  the  lower  roots  cool,  and  in  afEbrding  a 
certain  amount  of  evaporation,  it  presents  the  same  advantages  as  the  turf,  and 
is  superior  in  convenience.  ^ 

llie  pan  is  made  to  suit  the  ordinary  32-8ized  six-inch  pot ;  it  is  4  inches 
high,  7^  inches  in  diameter,  audit  is  thus  large  enough  to  allow  the  Strawberry- 
pot  to  be  placed  within  it,  leaving  a  space  of  about  an  inch  all  round,  which 
can  be  filled  with  sand  or  soil.  The  pan  has  a  hole  at  the  bottom,  bat  a  circular 
rim  1  inch  in  height  surrounds  the  hole,  and  oa  this  the  pot  rests.  Between 
the  circumference  of  the  pot  and  the  ring  there  is  a  space  which  holds  water 
enough  to  keep  the  sand  moist  if  replenished  about  twice  a-week.  The  obvious 
advantages  of  the  use  of  this  pan  are  the  greater' security  of  the  roots  from  dry- 
ness and  the  additional  evaporating  surface  aflbrded  by  the  soil  in  the  pan, 
which  being,  immediately  beneath  the  foliagf),  provides  a  congenial  atmosphere 
for  the  phmt,  and  this  has  the  effsct  of  koeping  dowa  that  pest  in  the  Straws- 
berry-pot — red  spider. 

Belvoir, — {Gardeners*  Chronicle,)  William  Ingra.k. 


NEW  BOOK. 
The    Vegetable    World;    bemy  a  History   of  Plants^    tviih    their   Botaniodl 

Descriptions  and  Peculiar  Properties,      By    Louis   FioniXB.      London : 

Chapman  &  Hall,  193,  Piccadilly. 

WoBKS  such  as  the  one  before  us  are  a  pleneing  sign  that  there  exists  a 
growing  desire  for  a  knowledge  of  plants  and  their  structure.  There  was  a 
time  not  long  gone  by  when  botany  and  vegetable  physiology  seemed  to  lao*- 
guish  among  us;  but  now  the  tide  seems  to  havet  set  in  afresh  in  their  favour, 
and  there  is  good  reason  to  hope  that  they  will  b«l  more  generally  studied  than 
ever.  The  natural  sciencee  are  rapidly  but  wm\ji  winning  a  higher  position  in 
our  educational  schemes,  and  lessons  in  the  great  book  of  Nature  which  lies 
open  before  us  are  obtainmg  the  preference  over  those  which  axe  gained  from 
the  languages  and  the  literature  of  peoples  which  ihave  long  since  passed  from 
the  &ce  of  the  earth.  Without  desiring  to  disparage  the  classics,  it  must  be 
confessed  that  the  teachinga  of  science  have  a  utilitjf  j  a  vahiCj  and  a  truth  which 
the  former  do  not  possess,  however  much  they  clairn  our  respect  as  a  branch  of 
learning.    The  memory  of  an  ode  of  Horace,  or  tlie  whole  of  Virgil's  iBaeid, 
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would  not  teach  a  CruBoe  to  prolong  his  ezittence  on  a  banen  island;  bat  a 
knowledge  of  plants  might  enable  to  subeist,  and  a  knowledge  of  mechuiics  m^ht 
inoreaae  his  comforts,  or  enable  him  to  find  the  means  of  escape.  We  regwd, 
then,  with  pleasure,  works  which  tend  to  encourage  an  acquaintance  with 
science,  more  particularly  those  which  relate  to  the  delightful  study  of  plants, 
and  such  a  work  is  the  ''  Vegetable  World.*'  It  forms  an  elegant  volume  of 
576  large  octayo  pages,  and  is  illustrated  with  no  less  than  446  engravings  and 
24  plates,  all  of  which  are  moitt  beautifully  executed,  chiefly  from  dniwings  made 
from  nature  by  M.  Foguet,  Botanical  Illustrator  to  the  Faculty  of  Sciences  of 
Paris.  It  is  divided  into  three  parts,  namely — 1st,  the  Organography  and 
Physiology  of  Plants  ;  2nd,  the  Classification  and  Natural  Families  of  Plants ; 
and  drd,  the  Geographical  Disttibution  of  Plants. 

In  the  first  division,  occupying  altogether  192  pages,  the  various  parts  of 
plants  and  their*  principal  modifications  are  described  in  plain  language,  but 
with  scientific  accuracy,  and  the  descriptions  are  made  still  more  clear  by 
numerous  beautiful  engravings.  The  functions  of  the  various  organs  are  also 
entered  into  at  considerable  length ;  and  exhalation,  respiration,  circulation, 
fecundation,  and  germination  are  well  explained. 

The  following  extract  relative  to  respiration  will  serve  as  an  example  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  author  treats  his  subject : — 

^*  If  we  place  an  entire  plant  or  a  leafy  branch  ia  a  balloon  filled  with  gas  vhich  cannot 
be  renewed,  and  leare  the  whole  in  dazkneta  for  some  ten  or  fifteen  hours,  we  may  aMnre 
ourselTes  at  the  expiration  of  this  time  that  the  atmoepherie  air  contained  in  the  balloon  is 
no  Longer  of  the  same  oompodtion  as  before  the  experiment.  Carbonic  acid  will  be  there  in 
greater  abundance;  and  the  quantity  of  oxygen  will  be  leas.  But  if  in  place  of  leaving  the 
plant  in  darkness  we  expose  the  apparatus  to  the  influence  of  the  sun's  rays,  the  phenomena 
will  be  reversed ;  after  a  few  hours  the  air  in  the  balloon  will  have  lost  a  noticeable  quantity 
of  its  carbonic  acid,  and  will  be  enriched  in  its  oxygen. 

**  In  order  to  teet  this  phenomenon,  let  us  fill  a  bell-glass  with  water,  to  which  has  been 
previously  added  a  considerable  proportion  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  place  in  it  a  branch  or 
an  entire  plant  covered  with  leaves ;  expose  the  whole  to  the  rays  of  the  sun  for  some  hours. 
The  air,  if  analysed  after  the  experiment,  will  be  found  to  contain  scarcely  any  carbonic 
acid,  but  it  will  contain  a  larger  portion  of  oxygen  than  before  the  experiment  If  a  branch 
of  a  plant,  with  the  roots  fixed  in  soil,  and  consequently  in  its  normal  state  of  ve^tation,  is 
plaoed  in  a  glass  vessel,  and  by  moans  of  an  air-pump  a  given  quantity  of  air  is  caused  to 
circulate  round  it,  this  air,  which,  before  the  experiment,  contained  from  four  to  five  ten- 
thousandth  parts  of  carbonic  acid,  after  the  apparatus  has  been  exposed  to  the  influence  of  the 
sun's  ravs  for  a  certain  time  will  not  be  found  to  contain  more  than  from  one  to  two.  I^  on 
the  contrary,  the  experiment  is  made  duiring  the  night,  it  will  be  found  that  the  quantity  of 
carbonic  acid  would  be  increased,  and  at  the  expiration  ef  a  certain  time  would  have  risen 
to  eight  ten-thousandth  parts.  These  experiments,  in  which  there  is  an  interchange  of  gas 
between  the  plant  and  ^e  atmosphere,  exhibit  the  double  phenomena  of  absorption  and 
exhalation  in  plants;  in  teict  there  is  reepiration.  But  the  respiration  of  plants  is  not 
always  the  same,  Uke  that  of  animals,  in  which  carbonic  acid  gas,  water,  and  vapour  toe 
exhaled  without  cessation  either  by  day  or  night.  Plants  possess  two  modes  of  respiration  : 
one  diumJ,  in  which  the  leaves  absorb  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  air,  decompose  this  gas,  and 
extract  the  oxygen,  whilst  the  carbon  remains  in  their  tissues ;  the  other  nocturnal,  and  the 
reverse  in  which  the  plant  absorbs  the  oxygen  and  extracts  the  carbonic  acid— that  is  to  say, 
they  breathe  in  the  same  manner  as  animals  do.  The  carbon  which  is  used  by  plants 
dunng  the  day  is  indispensable  to  the  perfect  development  of  their  organs  and  the  oonsolida- 
tion  of  their  tissues.     By  respiration  plants  live  and  grow. 

'*  It  is  necessary  to  remark  here  that  it  is  only  the  green  parts  of  vegetables  which 
respire  in  the  manner  described-— that  is  to  say,  by  absorbing  carbonic  acid  and  disengaging 
oxygen  under  the  influence  of  light.  The  parts  not  coloured  green,  such  as  the  fruit, 
seeds,  red  and  yellow  leaves,  &(^,  always  respire  in  one  and  the  same  manner:  whether 
exposed  to  light  or  left  in  darkness,  they  always  absorb  the  oxygen  and  disengage  carbonic 
acid.  They  respire  in  the  same  manner  as  animals.  If  we  consider  that  the  green  parts  of 
the  plant  are  far  more  numero  us  than  those  which  are  otherwise  coloured,  that  the  dear 
light  nights  of  hot  countries  may  rather  be  said  to  diminish  than  to  interrupt  their  respira- 
tion,— ^that  the  season  of  long  flays  in  northern  countries  is  that  of  the  greatest  vegetative 
activity — we  shall  be  led  to  t'fte  conclusion,  that  the  great  mass  of  plants  live  more  in  lijght 
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than  in  daj^ess,  and  oonaeqaentl^r  fhat  their  diurnal  reniration  ^atly  pre^ndeimtea  over 
fheir  noctumaL  The  diurnal  respiration  of  plants,  whion  pours  into  the  air  considerable 
quantities  of  oxygen  gas,  happily  compensates  for  the  effects  of  animal  respiration,  which 
produces  carbonic  acid  gas,  injurious  to  the  life  of  man.  Plants  purify  the  air  injured  bv 
the  respiration  of  men  uid  animals.  If  animals  transform  the  oxygen  of  the  air  into,  carbomc 
acid,  plants  take  this  carbonic  acid  back  again  by  their  diurnal  respiration.  They  fix  the 
carbon  in  the  depth  of  their  tissues,  and  return  oxygen  to  the  air,  in  reparation. 

"  Such  is  the  admirable  equilibrium  which  the  Creator  has  established  between  ft.-nitna1« 
and  plants,  such  the  beneficial  communication  which  assures  to  the  air  its  constant  sound- 
ness, and  maintains  it  in  that  state  of  purity  which  is  indispensable  to  support  the  life  of  the 
living  creatures  which  coyer  the  globe." 

The  second  division,  or  that  which  relates  to  the  classification  and  natural 
families  of  plan' p,  constitutes  the  major  portion  of  the  work,  occupying  upwards 
of  300  pages.  In  this  the  editor  of  the  translation  adopts,  and  we  think  not 
wisely.  Dr.  Lindley*B  system  as  given  in  his  '*  Vegetable  Kingdom,"  seeing  that 
that  of  De  Candolle  is  now  universally  adopted  in  this  country.  However, 
the  leading  characteristics  of  the  most  important  natural  orders  are  described, 
as  well  as  many  of  the  species,  and  the  properties  and  products  of  some  of  these 
receive  a  considerable  share  of  attention.  Thus  in  PapaveraceeB,  after  stating 
the  peculiarities  of  the  order,  the  Opium  Poppy  is  figured  and  described,  and  a 
short  account  is  given  of  its  products ;  and  so  on  with  other  natural  orders. 

The  third  part,  or  that  which  is  devoted  to  the  geographical  distribution  of 
plants,  fills  rather  more  than  forty  pages,  affords  a  very  good  idea  of  the  vege- 
tation of  different  parts  of  the  world,  and  will  be  read  with  pleasure  as  well  as 
profit. 

It  is  hut  just  to  add  that  the  translator  has  well  executed  a  rather  difficult 
task,  and  although  there  are  some  trivial  errors  and  misprints,  for  instance  in 
the  spelling  of  the  botanical  names,  the  book  is  a  good 'book,  and  will  be  very 
serviceable  to  those  commencing  the  study  of  the  subjects  to  which  it  relates, 
and  of  which  it  may  be  made  the  means  of  affording  a  very  respectable  know- 
ledge. 


OUR  CONTEMPORARIES. 

The  Botanical  Maoazinb  for  November  has  plates  of  the  following : — 

Brachy^telma  Barberies  (Mrs.  Barber's  Brachystelma). — An  Asclepiadaceous 
plant  discovered  by  Mr.  Bowker  (Mrs.  Barber's  brother)  in  the  valleys  of  the 
Isomo  river,  Kafi&rland,  but  not  yet  introduced.  It  has  a  large  depressed  tuber, 
of  the  size  of  a  Turnip,  from  which  proceeds  a  very  short  stem,  furnished  with 
spreading,  linear-oblong,  acute  leaves  3  or  4  inches  in  length.  The  flowers  are 
collected  in  a  sessile  globose  capitulum  from  4  to  5  inches  in  diameter,  dingy 
purple,  speckled  with  yellow  in  the  disk.  The  corolla  is  five-lobed,  an  inch 
across,  and  the  lobes  terminate  in  slender  tails,  an  inch  in  length,  which  arch 
inwards  and  cohere  over  the  centre  of  the  flower. 

Nieremhergia  rivularis, — A  beautiful  little  species  lately  introduced  from 
La  Plata  by  Messrs.  Veitch,  but  discovered  upwards  of  thirty  years  ago  by  Mr. 
Tweedie,  abounding  by  the  sides  of  the  Plate  river  within  the  high-water  mark. 
It  has  slender  creeping  stems  and  nearly  sessile  flowers,  with  a  broadly  cam- 
panulate  yellowish  white  limb,  borne  on  a  very  slender  tube  from  I  to  2^  inches 
in  length,  and  of  the  same  colour  as  the  corolla,  which  is  sometimes  tinged  with 
rose  colour. 

Notylia  hieolor. — A  beautiful  but  very  minute  Orchid,  discovered  by  Mr. 
Skinner  in  Guatemala,  and  afterwards  by  Hartweg  on  Oak  trees  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Comalapan.  The  whole  plant  does  not  exceed  1^  inch  high,  has  some- 
what scimitar-shaped  leaves,  and  slender,  graceful,  drooping  flower-spikes  2  or 
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3  inches  long«  and  bearing  from  ten  to  twenty  flowers.  These  have  whitish  sepals, 
and  lilae  peiak  and  lip.  It  has  been  grown  for  more  than  twenty  years  at 
Knyperriiey  on  a  small  faraach  of  the  Cbrk  tree  Oak,  and  flowers  profiisdiy  in 
antmnn. 

Olyphaa  Monteiroi.  —  A  Uliaceoos  shmb,  discoyered  in  Bengnela  by 
M.  Monteiroi.  It  has  large  yeUow  flowers^  bnt  not  of  a  sufflciently  ornamental 
character  to  render  ita  cultiTatioa  in  onr  stoves  desirable. 

Vanda  Ben$om,^-A  species  nearly  allied  to  V.  Roxbnrghii  and  concdor; 
and  discovered  by  Col.  Benson  in  Rangoon.  It  has  long  flower-spikes,  some  of 
them  in  its  native  country  being  upwards  of  half  a  yard  long  and  bearing  as 
many  as  fifteen  flowers.  These  are  about  2  in^es  across,  and  have  yellowish 
green  sepals  and  petals  marked  with  numerous  reddish  brown  dots,  and  a  rose 
coloured  lip. 

The  subjects  of  the  representations  in  the  FhOKLL  Magazike  for  November 
are: — 

PenUtemon  Jaffrayanu9. — A  pretty,  easily-cultivated,  aamre  blue  kind,  intro* 
duoed  by  Messrs.  Veitch  about  ten  years  ago,  but  not  yet  so  generally  known 
as  it  deserves  to  be. 

Fancy  Pelafyonmmt  Sylvia  and  Liberty, — Seedlings  raised  by  Mr.  Turner, 
of  Slough ;  the  former  a  beautiful  delicate  pink  flower  edged  with  white,  the 
latter  rich  rosy  crimson  with  a  white  centre. 

GlacUolus  Milton, — One  of  Souchet's  varieties,  with  large  creamy  white 
flowers,  tinted  with  rose,  flaked  with  carmine,  and  feathered  with  purple. 

Altemanthera  scsmUis  amcma. — ^A  very  dwarf  plant  with  coloured  leaves,  in 
which  the  colours  are  red,  crimson,  and  olive. 
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Royal  Ho&ticultvbal  Socibtt.  —  Lost 
month  it  was  stated  that  the  project  of  hold- 
ing next  ^ear  a  show  at  Bury  St.  Edmrndfl 
in  connection  with  that  of  the  ttoyai  Agricul- 
tural Society  had  beeoi  abandoned;  but 
though  such  was  then  the  casot  thanks  to 
local  effort,  and  notably  to  the  energy  of  Mr. 
D.  T.  Fish  and  other  members  of  the  local 
horticultural  society,  the  proposition  is  now 
in  a  fair  way  of  being  carried  into  efieot,  and 
on  a  scale  commensurate  with  the  importaace 
of  the  two  great  Societies  representing  the 
sister  arts  of  Horticulture  and  Agriculture. 
The  difficulties  with  regard  to  securing  a 
suitabU  place  in  which  to  hold  the  ezhifaidon 
have  been  removed  by  the  liberal  ofier  msde 
by  Mr.  Guy  of  the  use  of  a  field  opposite  the 
Agricultural  Show-^ard,  and  situated  near  the 
Eastgate  Street  railway  station ;  and  should 
that  site  not  prove  in  all  respects  suitable, 
another  can  easily  be  secured.  The  Royal 
Horticultujal  Society,  seeiog  that  they  would 
have  to  spend  about  £1200,  asked  for  a  guar- 
antee of  half  that  amount,  and  this  request 
has  been  liberally  met,  for  already  a  guarantee 
fiuid,  amounting  to  upwards  odf  £1000,  has 
been  subscribed,  and  in  retnrn  one^alf  of 
the  profits  are  to  be  handed  over  by  the  Society 
to  the  guarantors.  The  Show,  which  is  to  be 
held  in  July  next,  will,  it  is  undeisftood,  con- 


tinue fair  four  days,  and  if  supported  as  it 
ought  to  be  by  eiiibitors,  it  can  hardly  feil 
to  prove  a  soccess  in  a  horticultural  point 
of  view,  whilst  the  large  concourse  of  visitors 
which  the  Agricultural  Society's  shows  in- 
variably attract,  will  materially  add  totito 
receipts ;  and  if  this  experiment  be  successnuj 
it  may  be  hoped  that  the  lesson  which  it  wl 
have  taught  will  be  turned  to  advantage  by 
holding  nom  time  to  time  great  horticultaxal 
shows  in  the  most  important  towns  of  tha 
provinces.  „ 

An  examination  of  gardeners  will  be  hem 
at  the  office  of  the  Society  at  South  Kensn^^ 
ton,  on  Tuesday,  December  18th,  and  candi- 
dates intending  to  present  themselves  most 
send  in  their  names  on  or  before  the  11th  w 
the  month.  Certificates  will  be  granted  to 
those  who  obtain  the  highest  number  of 
marks  far  their  answers  in  practical  gv«^ 
ing.  A  medal  will  likewise  be  annually 
given  to  the  candidate  who,  having  taken  a 
certificate  of  the  Society  of  Arts  in  Botany, 
Floriculture,  or  Horiicultuie,  shall  also  gain 
the  highest  number  of  marks  in  practioal  gtf- 
dening.  These  examinations,  of  whi^  m 
future  yean  two  will  be  held  annually-- 
namely,  one  at  Lady-day  and  one  at  Michad- 
mas,  are  open  not  only  to  the  studsnts  as 
Ghiswick,  but  to  all  gaxdenen  who  obtaia. 
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certificates  from  the  Soeietr  of  Arts  for  Men- 
suration, Book-keeping,  Practical  Greometry, 
Botany,  Floriculture,  or  Horticulture;  also 
to  those  who  can  present  a  written  recom- 
mendation from  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society,  the  President  of  any  Floral 
or  Horticultural  Associatian  acknowledged 
by  the  Society,  or  the  Director  of  a  puhHc 
park  or  garden.  There  are  other  adyantages 
offered  to  successful  candidates  under  certain 
limitations,  which  it  would  occupy  too  much 
spact)  fidly  to  detail ;  but  furthto:  mfbrmation 
will  be  readily  affonled  on  application  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Boyal  Horticultural  Society, 
to  whom,  also,  intending  candidates .  should 
send  in  their  names.  The  holding  of  such 
examinations  is  a  step  in  the  rig^ht  direction, 
and  may  be  made  tbo  means  not  oiily  of  ad- 
vancing the  intercata  of  tha  successful  com- 
petiton^  but  of  gardeneiB'  aa  a  class. 

MANCHBBTBa  Natiokal  Hc&ticultural 
Show. — ^The  schedule  of  prizes  offered  at  the 
great  horticultural  Exhibition  to  be  held  in 
the-  Botanic  Garden,  Manchester,  from  the 
7th  to  the  15th  of  June  next,  is  on  a  liberal 
scale,  the  total  amounting  to  £984  10«.  For 
plants  the  sum  of  £910  is  offered — yiz.,  £485 
to  be  competed  lor  by  nurserjrmen,  and 
£425  10s.  by  amateurs;  for  fruit,  which  is 
open,  only  £74  is  offered.    The  prices  to  bo 


charged  for  the  admission  of  visitorB  not 
being  members  of  the  Manchester  Botanicad. 
and  Horticultural  Society,  who  will  be  ad- 
mitted free,  are  10s.  6<i.  on  the  first  day,  2a,  64. 
on  ^e  second,  and  1$,  en  each  of  the  remain- 
ing days. 

osrrvABT. 
D&.  Yon  SixBOLD,  t^  whom  wo  owe  thai  ia- 
troduction  of  many  fine  plants  from  Japta, 
died  at  Munich,  it  isisaid  of  typhw^  on  tha 
18th  of  October,  at  the  age  of  71. 

Don  Vicbkte  Cu!rANi)A,  Professor  of 
botany,  and  Director  of  the  Botanical  Gardens 
at  Madrid,  died  there  on  the  23rd  of  July. 
He  was  the  author  of  a  work  on  the  flora  of 
the  prorinee  of  Madrid,  and  a  member  of  the 
Boyal  Aeademy  of  Sdenoes. 

The  Gardeners*  Chronicle  also  annonnees 
the  deaths  of  PitorxBson  GASPABiiri,  of  Naples, 
an  eminent  botanist,  and  of  Mr.  Gbb&abd,  a 
aealous  naturalist,  who  died  recently  in  Ma- 
dagascar of  a  pestilential  marsh  ferer  caught 
whilst  collecting  in  tiiat  island.  There,  as 
well  as  in  Natcd  aodi  other  parts  of  southern 
Africa,  he  had  made  large  collections  ofplants 
and  other  natural  objects ;  and  in  Hurrey 
and  Sender's  *' Flora  Capensis,"  besides 
many  new  genera,  hb  added  upwards  of  150 
species. 


CALENDAR  OF   OPERATIONS; 


8T0TB  Ann  OBCGBID-HOVSB. 

Siove, — This  depaxtment  should  now  pre- 
sent a  gay  app^rance  with  Justicias,  £pi- 
phyllums,  Begonias^  Eranthemums,  Bignonia 
venusta,  Gesncraa,  Euphorbia  splendens,  and 
Tarious  other  winter-lowering  stove  plants. 
To  maintain  these  in  peifection  keep  the  air 
of  the  house  moderately  dry,  with  a  tempera- 
ture of  60"  by  night.  Some  kinds  now  at 
reet,  and  which  it  is  desired  to  bloom,  may 
be  started,  ready  for  potting-on  next  month. 
Orehida, — Follow  out  the  instructiona  given 
last  month.  Take  care  thai  no  plant  thall 
be  en>06ed  to  drip,  otherwise  it  will  be  sure 
to  suffer 

oBsnmotJtB. 

Remove  all  decaying  leaves,  and  attend 
generally  to  cleanliness.  Afford  free  ventila- 
tion in  mild  weather,  using  at  the  same  time 
a  little  fire  heat.  Give  no  mere  water  than 
is  necessary  to  preserve  the  plants  in  a  healthy 
condition,  and  apply  it  in  the  morning,  so  that 
the  house  may  become  dry  before  shntting-np- 
time.  CinercarioB, — Give  those  plants  intended 
fat  flowering  in  May  their  final  repotting ; 
they  should  have  plenty  of  room,  and  the 
side  shoots  should  be  tied  or  pegged  out  as 
soon  9B  long  enough.  Never  use  more  heat, 
than  is  tnflloent  tokeep  frost  out  of  the  house. 
Heaths  and  £paoris$9,—Giw9  air  pleattifrdly 


when  admissible,  |md  by  degrees ;  so  as  to 
avoid  draughts.  !!nie  atmosphere  should  be 
now  dry — that  is^  as  dry  as  yon  can  keep  it 
without  fire,  which  should  not  be  allowed, 
except  when  the  /thermometer  in  the  house  is 
likely  to  &11  below  32^  Water  with  caution. 
Frequently  turm  round  the  best  specimeaa, 
and  attack  evevy  appeaianoe  of  mildew  with 
sulphur.  Pdafffomums.—CaTTr  out  insinw- 
tions  given  last  month,  and  tie  out  the 
branches,  using  small  neat  willow  sticks.  In 
this  operation  care  should  be  taliMi  to  fonn  a 
neai  round  ibuah.  Commence  by  tying  ont 
the  side  shoqitsy  and  distribute  the  other  shoots 
at  equal  distiinoea.  Water  now  but  sparingly, 
taking  carsmot  to  wet  the  foliage. 

OONBXBVATOBT. 

This  should  be  kept  as  gay  as  pos»ible 
with  Chrysanthemums,  Epiphyllums,  Salvias, 
linnm  trigynmn,  &o.  Towards  the  end  of 
the  month,  the  early-started  Roman  Naroissus, 
Hyacinths,  and  Tulips,  will  increase  the  dis- 
play. Avoid  keeping  much  fire  at  this  sea- 
son ;  a  taoderstely  dry  heat,  just  excluding 
frost,  will  be  sofllciont.  Water  in  the  morn- 
ing, for  the  house  to  become  dry  by  the 
middle  of  the  day. 

,      POBOIKO. 

Jbrnii^AoifM. — As  the  buds  swell  in  the 
early  vinery  gradnaUy  increase  the  heat  to 
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6tr  at  night,  and,  at  thefbretk,  to  60* ;  the 
day  temperature  should  range  (rom  6^  to  10* 
hie  her  than  that  maintainedat  nisht  Keep 
a  damp  heat  in  the  mdy  atagea,  but  aa  the 
Tinea  expand  into  leaf  reduce  the  amount  of 
atmomhericmoiature.  A  gentle  cnrrsnt  of  air 
ahould  be  given  on  moat  dajt,  more  or  leaa 
aooording  to  the  fineneaa  of  the  weather.  Pme*, 
^Keep  tiie  main  atock  now  dry  at  the  root ; 
we  auppoae  theae  to  be  at  reat,  or  nearly  ao. 
A  moderate  temperature,  wk7  68*  by  night, 
with  an  increaae  of  10*  or  16^  in  bright  daya, 
18  only  neoeaaary.  Pinea  in  dung  framea 
muat  have  the  neoeaaaiy  heat  maintained  by 
fresh  applicationa  of  heated  litter.  The  early- 
fruiting  plants  should  now  be  started ;  gradu- 
ally increase  the  top  and  bottom  heat,  and  in 
a  fortnight^a  time  give  a  little  water.  This 
start  will,  in  all  probability,  bring  them  up 
by  Christmaa,  or  aoon  afterwards. 

KrrCHBV  OABDBXr. 

Clean  and  trench  up  y scant  ground,  digging 
it  2  feet  deep,  and  leaving  the  aur&ce  either 
in  ridaea  or  very  rough.  Dung  should  be 
apnlied  to  the  surfiiKse  previously,  and  r^u- 
larly  mixed  with  the  earth  in  digging.  Attend 
to  what  crops  are  in  the  ground,  and  aoir  the 
first  early  crop  of  Peas  on  a  warm  border  at 
once,  if  you  wish  to  have  them  early,  aa  well 
as  a  few  Mazagan  or  Dwarf  Fan  Beans.  A 
few  Radishes  or  early  Horn  Carrots  may  like- 
wise be  sown  in  a  very  sheltered  place,  cover- 
ing the  beds  with  litter  till  the  seeds  come  up. 
Look  after  mice,  which  are  troublesome  to 
the  crops.    Look  over  the  root-atores. 

FBirrr  oaedbh. 
There  will  probably  be  opportunitiea  for 
proceeding  wiui  winter  pruning  during  this 
month  when  other  work  cannot  be  sSvan- 
tageously  carried  on.  Thin  out  the  heads  of 
stimdard  trees,  removing  in  the  first  instance 
dead  branchea,  and  then  all  those  which  are 
badly  placed  and  obstruct  die  free  acceaa  of 
air  and  light.  Scrape  off  moss  and  rough 
scaly  old  bark  from  the  stems ;  for  the  former 

Sx>wB  at  the  expense  of  the  trees,  and  the 
tter  serves  aa  a  hiding-plaoe  lor  insects  and 
their  eggs.  To  deatroy  acale  insecta  apply 
Gishurst  compound  at  the  rate  of  8  oss.  to 
the  ^on  of  water.  Shorten  the  shoots  of 
espalier  and  pyramid  trees  so  as  to  secure  the 
development  of  the  buds ;  likewise  the  points 
of  the  secondary  shoots,  to  favour  the  forma- 
tion of  fhiit-budfl.  In  doing  thia,  however, 
due  attention  must  be  paid  to  the  habit  of  the 
variety  and  the  degree  of  vigour  which  the 
individual  tree  possesses,  otherwise  barren- 
ness instead  of  fertility  may  be 'the  result,  in 
consequence  of  the  energies  of  the  tree  being 
directed  towards  the  formation  of  ihoots  in- 
stead of  fruit-buds.  Prune  and  nail  wall 
trees,  and  be  careful  not  to  encourage  too 
much  the  more  upright-growing  branches,  and 
those  situated  near  the  top  of  tiie  tree,  odier- 
wise  those  which  have  a  nearly  horiaontal 


position,  or  ^Hiich  are  aituated  near  tha 
piround,  will  be  apt  to  die  off.  When  this 
la  the  oaae  they  are  not  easily  replaoedy 
and  valuable  wall  apace  ia  wasted.  Prooaed 
with  tranaplantin^  when  the  ground  ia  in  a 
fiivourable  condition :  if  not,  better  delier 
planting  till  it  be  ao.  Mulch  after  planting. 
Prune,  stake,  and  mulch  Baspberry  planta- 
tions ;  and  now  ia  a  good  time  to  apread  tan 
round  Gooaeberry  bn^ea.  A  layer  apread  all 
over  the  ffround  to  the  depth  of  2  inchea  ia 
the  best  of  all  modea  of  preventing  the  attacks 
of  the  deatructive  Gooaeberry  caterpillar. 
Gooaeberry  and  Currant  buahea  may  now  be 
pruned;  it  ia  good  work  for  a  frosty  da^. 
Unnail  Fig  treea,  tie  the  branches  up  m 
bundles,  and  protect  with  mats  and  straw. 

FLOWBB  OABDBir  AXD  BHBUBBKBT. 

All  that  can  be  done  here  will  be  to  pro- 
tect anything  left  in  the  ground  from  Croat, 
and  to  preaerve  neatneaa  and  order.  Plant- 
ing deciduoua  treea  and  shrubs  may  be  done 
in  mild  weather. 

FLOmSTB'   FLOWKBS. 

Aurieuln. — ^Yeiy  little  water  and  plen^  of 
air  will  be  the  principal  points  to  attend  to 
this  month,  beyond  keeping  the  plants  clean 
both  of  dead  foliage  and  green  fly.  If  the 
aoU  become  green  on  the  surfiuse  it  should  be 
loosened,  but  not  so  deeply  as  to  disturb  the 
root«.  Should  we  get  severe  frosts  a  sli^ 
covering  will  be  necessary  at  night.  Cam^ 
tiom  and  Pieoteet. — Keep  the  pits  or  fiames 
containing  these  plants  as  open  as  possible. 
If  they  have  only  lights  over  diem,  without 
protection  at  the  sides  till  Christmas,  so  much 
the  better.  The  plants  will  require  water  but 
very  seldom,  there  being  sufficient  moisture 
in  the  atmosphere  at  this  seasoiL  Too  much 
moisture  and  not  aufBcient  air  are  sure  to  be 
injurious ;  the  spot  will  be  the  result  of  sudi 
treatment.  Hie  plants  will  now  require  look- 
ing over,  cuttmij;  away  all  decayed  foliage. 
Dahlias. — ^Examme  the  roots  of  dioice  kinds 
occasionally,  to  see  they  are  not  rotting  at 
the  stem ;  if  so  it  will  be  best  to  cut  away 
the  part  affec^^,  and  to  dry  the  root,  if  at  all 
damp.  Much  depends,  however,  on  the  con- 
venience at  command  for  wintering  them; 
under  the  stage  of  a  greenhouse  is  most  general, 
but  here  it  is  often  too  damp ;  neither  should 
they  be  placed  in  a  situation  that  is  too  airy, 
as  many  kinds  will  dry  up.  They  must  be 
placed  beyond  the  reach  of  frost.  Seed  will 
keep  best  in  the  chaff  after  it  is  thoroughly 
dri^  PoftsMf. — ^Those  in  pots  must  have 
plenty  of  Ught  and  air ;  the  lights  should  be 
taken  quite  off  at  every  favourable  oppor- 
tunity. Hie  cuttings  striking  should  not 
have  much  water,  or  they  are  Uable  to  dsno^p 
off.  Tulipi, — These  bein^  now  safely  under 
the  soil,  there  will  be  buthttle  labour  for  two 
or  three  months  to  come.  The  beds  may  be 
exposed  to  any  weather,  with  the  exception  of 
v^  heavy  raina. 
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en  pleine  terre"      ...      33 
«' The  Treasmy  of  Botany"  .  81 

"The  Vegetable, World"        .        .    271 


Botanical  CoDgreis 


32,60,  128 


Botanic  (Boyal)  Society's  Shows  85,  111, 

138, 156,  181 
Botany  its  advantages  to  horticulture  .     133 

benefit  of  its  association  with  hortl- 

culture 134 

Brachystelma  Barberi»         .  273 

Bridges,  Mr.  T.,  death  of      .  .37 

Broccoli,  varietiee  .198,  209 

Carter's  Champion         .        .        .149 

Browallia  elata 199 

Brussels  Sprouts,  Albert       ...      30 
Bulbs,  spring-flowering        .  .166 

Calcrolabias,  bedding  .        .170 

Caledonian  Horticultiual  Society  .  14 

Show 230 
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March 61 

April 87 
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June 135 

July 159 
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Contessa  Pa^solini  .  '  .  .36 
Marianna  Talenti  ....  205 
Mrs.  Dombrain      ....     254 

Nonpareil 179 

Roma  nsorta  ....    108 

Cannas 172 

Cauliflowers .        .  .        .     198, 222 

Centaurea  candidissima  propagation  30 

Ceropegia  sororia 154 

Cheiry,    Bohemian    Black    Bigarreau. 

With  an  illustration       .        .137 
Ludwig's  Bigarreau.  With  an  illus- 
tration     257 

Chronicle,  Our  Monthly  12,  36,  58,  84, 

110, 126, 154, 179, 205, 227, 254, 274 
Chrysanthemums,  new  .        •        .        2 

Pompon 109 

lona  ...  .58 

John  Salter 58 

Cineraria  culture  ....      17,  104 
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Clematif  culture 253 
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lanuginosa  Candida  .    253 

Rubella 253 

mbro-violaoea  ...      57 

ClianthuB  Dampieri  fiore  albo  rnbro- 

marginata.      .  .         86,57 

CobseaBcandens 159 

Tarioffata  .186 

Cock^  Mr.  William^  death  of        .        .    182 

Cslogyne  corrugata      ....    252 

Contemporaries,  Our 


Conifera,  seeding  of 

at  Bibtton  Park     . 
ConvolTulufl  maunianicos 
Correa  culture 
Cotyledon  faadcnUoiB 
Cowslips 
Crocus  culture 
Crystal  Palace  Shows 
Cucumbers,  culture  of  winter 
Cutonda  Don  Vicente,  death  of 


85,  57, 107, 152, 
177,  204,  226,  252,  273 
.     213,  248,  266 
247 
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.  201 
.  252 
.  164 
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Ctttbusb,  Mf  ssrs.,  phow  of  spring  flowers     86 
Cymbidium  Hookerianum    .        .        .153 

Dacttlis  glomerata  variegata  99 

Daisies 164 

Dasylirion  longiflorum  flowerixig  .  37 

De  CandoUe,  M.  Alphonse,  inangural 

address  to  Botanical  Congress      128 
Decorations  of  dwellings,  floral    .        .        9 

spring 244 

Dendrobium  formosum  giganteum  57 

Deutzia  gracilis  culture                .        .176 
Dianthus 260 

Heddewigii ,240 

new 86 

Dickson,  Mr.  Francis,  death  of     .        .87 
Diefifenbachia  gigantea  .        .    109 

Dioscorea  batatas  .        .        .        .111 

Decaisneana 255 

Dipladenia  amabilis.    With  an  illustra- 
tion         209 

Disbudding 91 

Doryanthes  excelsa      ....      37 

Eabwios 33 

EUis  guineensis 254 

Ericinella  Mannii         ....     152 

Erythrinas,  culture      ....    122 

Madame  Bellanger         .        .        .107 

omata 107 

Eucharis  amazonica  culture  .        .        .144 
Eucodonopsis  nsegelioides     ...      57 

Eulophia  Tircns 154 

Exhibitions.  • 
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36,  50,  75,  84,  102,  110,  188, 

155,  179,  216,  249,  254 


Exhibition,  International 
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Francis,  Mr.  G.,  death  of 
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Fruit  crops  . 

in  North  Kotts      . 

Fruit-rooms . 

Fruit  trees,  culture,  7,  20,  45,  78, 
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lifting  .... 
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transplanting 
Fuchsia  culture    . 
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38 
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Oasparini,  Professor,  death  of        .        .  276 

Geissomeria  longiflora  ....  214 

Gkrrard  Mr.,  death  of  .        .                 .  276 

Gesnera  Sceptre  Cerise         ...  68 

zebrinaandsplendidissimsycultureof  267 

Gladiolus  Milton 274 

Our  Little  Lucy.    With  an  ilh»- 

tration 66 

Glyphasa  Monteiroi      ....  274 

Glyptostrobus  pendulos                .  262 

Glass  structures 93 

Gooseberries,  select      .  .         .241 

buds,  sparrows  eating    ...  11 

Grape,  Royal  Vineyard        ...  36 

Guildhall  banquet        ....  128 

Horticultural  Show                .         .  263 

Hbliptxbum  Cotula     ....     262 

Herons 80 

Holly,  berries  ripening  early         .         .     269 
broad-leaved  Japanese   .        .         .     2227 
Horticultural  (Royal)  Society,  12, 36, 68, 

84,  110,  154,  179,  296,  264,  274 
annual  report  of  Council  .  .  68 
Annual  General  Meeting  .  .  68 
Committees,  &c.,  8, 26  52, 138, 139, 
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gardeners'  examinations         .         .     274 
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select    . 
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Inarchiiig  Fig  trees  ....  92 
IiiBectSy  remarkB  on      .  .55 

International  Horticnltural  and  Botanical 

Exhibition,   32,  60,  86,  99,  126,  128 

ground  plan  and  croaa-aectiaaoi  tent    101 
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Kleinia  fulgens 226 
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Lettuces 198,209 
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lilium  formoaum.  ....  36 
giganteum,  open-air  culture  .  .107 
Uncifolium,  culture  ...  27 
Thunbergianum   nigro-maculatum      57 
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coronopifolia  ....    205 

Distinction.  With  an  iUustzation .  41 
nicotiansefolia  .  .  .  .178 
Peach-blossom.       With  an  illus. 

tration 41 

Mackst,  Mr.  J.  W 87 

Major,  Mr.  Joshua,  death  of  .  .  61 
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Maranta  illustris 109 

roseo-picta 109 

splendida 109 

Meconopsis  nepalensis  .  .  .  .177 
Melon,  culture  in  pots  ....  49 
Mettenius,  Dr.  G.,  death  of  .  .  .  231 
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MiltoniaancepB 153 

Montague,  Dr.,  death  of       .        .        .38 

Mosses 171 

Mushroom  culture  .  .  .22,  53 
Miuswnda  luteola  ....  153 
Musschia  Wollastoni    .  .        .252 

Mjosotis,  remarks  on  .  .  .  .150 
Myrsiphyllum  asparagoides  .  .154 


Naoelia  Sceptre  Cerise 
Narcissus  culture 
Nectarine  culture . 
Nemophila  culture 
Nepenthes  culture 
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Yeitcmi 
Notylia  bicolor     . 
Nottingham  Floral  FSte 


.  58 

.  167 

117,  145,  189 
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.  24 
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.  273 
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Obituary     .     37,  61,  86, 182,  231,  255,  276 
OdontogloBsum  Bkmtii         .        .       .  .108 
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Onion,  Nuneham  Park  .        , 
Ofange  tree,  sin^lar  leaf-graft 
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Orchis     mHonfata    superba     (Spotted 

Orchis)   . 
Osbom,  Mr.  Bobert,  death  of 
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57 

36 

8 

182 
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253 
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Pakdanits  Porteanoa   ....      36 

Pansy 163 

Paul,  Mr.  W.,  his  Spring  Show    .  86 

Peach  culture  01,117,145,189 

Early  Albert.  With  an  illustration.      17 

Pears,  crops  ....     192,  210 

at  Christmas.        .        .        .        .21 

premature  ripening  of  in  1865       .      21 

select 10 

Pears,  Beurr^  d'Anjou.    With  an  illus- 
tration    1 

Nee  Plus  Meuris  ....  1 
Van  Mens  L^on  Leclerc.    With  an 

illustration     ....      89 

Peas 198,209 

Pelargoninms,  Beaton's  race         .  4 

bedding  .  4,  6,  76,  95, 188,  219 
bedding,  trial  of  at  Chiswic^  .  76 
bedding,  new  .  .  78,  262 
Fancy,  new 270 

Zonale  and  Nosegay  .  6,  188,  262 
Ivy-leaved,  Silver  Gem.  .  .  253 
Dr.  Hoffg.    With  an  illustration  .    283 

Favourite 205 

Liber^ 274 

Lord  Lyon 205 

peltatum  elegans    .        .        .        .109 

Sylvia 274 

Pentstemon,  culture     ....      94 

Jaffirayanus 274 

select 95 

Peperomia  maculata  ....  152 
Petunias,  remarks  on   .        .  .29 

Phajus  grandiflorus  culture  ...  24 
Phormium  tenaz  foliis  variegatis  .  .  204 
Picea  Nordmanniana  ....  195 
Pine  Apple,  Thomson  on      .        .        .83 

Pineries 83 

Pink,  reminiscences  of .  .    250 

Pinus  Banksiana 248 

exoelsa 248 

iuEdgnis 266 

patula 266 

pseudo-strobus       ....    267 
Pitcher-plants,  culture  of      .        .        ,24 

Pith,  on      •. 71 

Plants,  sub-tropical  ornamental-leaved .  38 
Pleroma  elegans  culture  .        .    llo 

Poinsettia  pulcherrima,  culture  of        .      19 

Polyanthus 163 

Polychilos  comu-cervi .  .  .  .  153 
Polystachya  pubescena  .  .  .  177 
Porte,  M.,  death  of       ....    188 

25,219,238 
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Potatoefy  Bed  ABh-lea^ed  Kidney. 
Primtoaei,  new  double  Ghinoie.    With 

an  illustration                 .        .  186 

Primula,  Chineae,  culture  of        .        .  12 

Ghineee,  yarieiies  of  42,  66 

cortuaoidea  amoMoa        ...  68 

ainenais     filicifolia     rubm  plena. 

With  an  illuatration               .  186 

kenneaina  plena                            .  110 

BiiLWAT  embankmenta,  fruit  treea  on.  182 
Bed  apider,  destroying' ....  207 
Beepiration  of  plants  ....  272 
Beynolda  Hole,  Ber.  S.,  testimonial  to  182 
Bhododendrona,  culture  and  selection  .  220 
Archiduc  Edenne  ....    264 

Demsonii 178 

Fortunei 227 

Bibston  Hall  gardens  .        .  .244 

Boaes,new 68,267 

bedding 269 

late-flowering        .  .216 

remarks  on  ...       47,    67 

atocks 47,  67,  68 

striking 49 

Moss 170 

Perpetual 264 

Black  Prince 178 

Isabelle  Sprunt     ....    206 
Madame  jWpbine  Gu^ot      .  67 

Miss  Margeret  Dombnun  .    206 

Mrs.  John  Bemers  .  264 

Mrs.  Ward    .....    263 
Boee  Show,  National    ....    179 
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Sehlechtendal,  Dr.,  death  of . 
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Scott,  Mr.  H.,  death  of  .  .  . 
SempeiTivum  PaiysB  .... 
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Sphacele  caerulea         .... 
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Sprout,  Albert 
Stocks,  culture  of . 
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Sun,  its  influence  on  plants  . 
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Tomato  culture 
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Beauty  .... 

King  of  Scarlets    . 
Truflles        .... 
Tulips,  early-flowering 

culture  .... 
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Van  DA  Bensnni 
"Vegetoble  World"    . 
Vegetables,  concerning  . 
Yeitch,  Messrs.     . 
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presentation  medal  to    . 
Verbenas,  propagation  of 

results  of  trial  at  Chiswick 
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Violet,  Neapolitan 
Von  Siebold,  Dr.,  death  of    . 
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Weather  in  1866  . 
Weir,  Mr.,  subscription  for  . 
Wellingtonia  ^gantea  seeding 
Winter-flowering  plants 
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AZALEA  HER  MAJESTY. 

WITH  AK  IIJ.U8TBA.TIOir. 

Those  who  are  £ftmiliar  with  ihe  high-fared  Indian  Azaleas  of  the  present 
day  are  aware  that  seyeral  of  the  Tery  finest  TarietieB  now  in  cultivation 
have  not  been  produeed  in  the  ordinary  oourse  of  nature — from  seeds,  but 
have  appeared  as  spoarts  upon  plants  of  a  totally  distinct  oharaeter :  tfajd;  is 
to  say,  an  established  plant  of  some  given  variety  i»rodxioes  here  and  there, 
as  if  by  caprice,  a  bnaeh  or  a  twig  which  is  famished  with  flowers  totally 
unlike  all  the  rest  which  it  hears ;  and  this  farandi  or  this  twig,  if  propa- 
gated, in  xfiost  if  not  all  cases  perpetuates  the  altered  fonan.  In  this  way 
new  varieties  are  acquired,  and  so  long  as  they  are  constant  they  are,  of 
oonrse,  as  use&il  to  the  coltivator  and  aa  atBomental  in  the  greenhouse  as 
those  obtained  from  seed. 

Mr.  Barnes,  of  the  Camden  Nursery,  Gamberwell,  to  whom  we  are  in- 
debted for  the  opporlxEQity  ai  figuring  «^Her  Majesty,"  thus  wrote  a  short 
time  since  in  the  G0ardenen'  Okromcls^  upon  tUs  very  interesting  topic : — 

''  I  &el  ceitain  that  above  half  the  nninber  we  are  now  growing  are  sports  from  other 
established  sorto.  Some  Tazieties  are  more  incliiied  to  sport  than  oliiere :  the  white  and 
striped  kmds  axe  all  of  them  dispoaed  to  do  so ;  and  from  these  almost  alL  the  eolonrs  we 
possess  have  been  selected,  gxafteo,  and  onltlyated,  and  then  generally  latroduoed  as  seedlings. 

*<  I  rememher  liiat  at  some  of  the  great  shows  last  season.  [1863],  I  counted  soTen  dis- 
tinct varieties,  all  open  at  tiie  same  time,  upon  Admiration;  some  of  them  were  very 
distmct  and  beautifnl,  and  well  worth  piesenring,  while  others  were  inferior  to  the  parent 
in  shape,  and  not  sufficiently  distinct  in  odour  from  those  already  in  existence.  On  another 
occasion  I  saw  a  plant  of  IWyana  with  seven  distinct  ^srietieB  npon  it^  and  had  the  plant 
been  mine  I  should  have  fait  duposed  to  graft  some  of  them.  Alba  Magna  is  another  kind 
very  much  inclined  to  throw  sports ;  and  although  the  blossoms  <tf  the  parent  are  thin  and 
flimsy  in  texture,  yet  at  times  it  will  give  off  splendid  sports  of  various  colours,  having  the  • 
blossoms  finely  shaped  and  of  good  substance.  Madame  MieUea  is  a  sporting  lady ;  many 
fine  varieties  have  been  secured  from  this,  and  as  its  colours  axe  distinct  from  most  of  the 
other  white-ground  varieties  (being  purple-striped  instead  of  pink  or  rose),  it  has  opened  a 
wide  field  for  sports  of  a  very  diJBforent  character. 

<*  Baiclayana,  I  beliere  to  be  the  mother,  gnm^other,  or  great  grandmotiier  of  more 
new  varieties  than  any  other  kind  grown.    It  ia  really  astonishing  what  extraordinary  sports 
this  will  produce.    I  have  had  one  small  braudi  with  three  blooma  vpoo.  it,  all  quite  distiact, 
VOL,  VI,  B 
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and  none  of  them  in  the  leeft  like  the  parent  The  mort  aing:iLUr  otrcamstuoe  was  thiSy 
that  thoiufh  there  waa  but  one  amail  ahoot  beazing  theae  flowera,  yet»  when  multiplied,  it 
yielded  all  three  Tarietiea." 

Her  Majesty,  which  is  a  sport  from  Madame  Miellez,  and  one  of  those 
alluded  to  in  Mr.  Barnes's  remarks,  is  one  of  the  finest  Azaleas  which  has 
yet  been  obtained,  both  as  regards  form  and  substance,  while  in  colour  and 
marking  it  is  quite  distinct  from  all  others.  The  flowers  are  of  the  fall 
average  size,  and  the  colour  is  a  soft  lilac-tinted  blush  more  or  less  dense, 
white  at  the  margin,  thickly  spotted  with  crimson  in  the  upper  part,  and 
marked  with  variable  stripes,  or  sometimes  broadish  bars  of  deep  rosy 
purple.  Its  high  quality  as  regards  the  flower  itself,  and  this  novelty  of 
colouring,  will  msJce  it  an  acquisition  in  any  collection  of  these  showy 
plants.  Mr.  Barnes  adds,  *^  I  have  never  seen  anything  like  a  spurious 
flower  upon  it;  and  it  is  also  a  strong,  robust  grower" — ^two  qualities 
which  add  immensely  to  its  value. 

M. 


SCARLET  AND  VARIOUS-COLOURED  PELARGONIUMS 
FOR  AUTUMN  AND  WINTER  DECORATION. 

It  is  somewhat  surprising  that  we  should  so  seldom  find  Zonale  Pelar- 
goniums and  their  allies  specially  cultivated  for  decorating  the  conservatory 
during  the  autumn  and  early  winter  months ;  not,  certainly,  because  they 
are  in  any  way  unsuitable  for  such  a  purpose,  as  they  yield  to  it  with  the 
greatest  freedom.  Chrysanthemums  have  long  held  at  this  season  an  un- 
disputed position,  and  have  been  looked  upon  as  inheritors  of  all  that  is 
desirable ;  but  their  reign  of  supremacy  is  drawing  to  a  close,  their  infalli- 
bility begins  to  totter,  and  the  class  of  plants  which  I  have  named  will 
eventually  take  precedence,  so  that  ultimately  Chrysanthemums  will  exist 
only  in  a  state  of  toleration.  I  have  no  desire  to  hunt  them  out  of  our 
greenhouses ;  rather  would  I  allow  those  who  love  them  to  exercise  their 
affection  without  control.  With  us,  pot-culture  has  been  discontiuued,  and 
we  have  handed  them  over  to  the  clumps  in  the  pleasure-ground,  and  borders 
of  the  kitchen  garden. 

What  we  so  much  require  at  this  season  is  an  array  of  warm  colours, 
and  the  demand  increases  proportionately  as  the  murky  days  creep  on. 
Chrysanthemums  cannot  supply  this  desideratum,  as  they  stand  too  far 
apart  from  the  primary  colours,  therefore  recede  rather  than  advance 
towards  the  eye ;  but  still  we  must  not  tolerate  too  great  a  preponderance 
of  red  and  the  varied  modifications  it  produces,  as  excessive  domination 
gradually  ceases  to  engage  the  attention,  and  ultimately  becomes  weari- 
some. To  reduce  luminous  colours  to  n^atever  standard  may  be  most 
agreeable,  the  following  varieties,  and  many  more  that  could  be  named, 
will  be  found  to  meet  any  contingency: — ^Alexandra,  Christina,  Diadem,  Eve, 
Emily  Vaucher,  Flora,  Helen  Lindsay,  Leonie  Nivelet,  Madame  Chardine, 
Mrs.  Whitty,  Mrs.  William  Paul,  Prince  of  Hesse,  Rosamond,  Snowball, 
White  Perfection,  and  Madame  Rudersdorff. 

It  is  somewhat  singular,  still  it  is  quite  true,  that  during  autumn  the 
different  tones  come  out  with  greater  brilliancy  under  subdued  light  and 
solar  heat  than  during  summer,  -  although  sunshine  may  be  interrupted  by 
constant  attention  to  shading. 

Zonale  Pelargoniums  are  not  the  flower  of  a  week  or  a  month,  for  their 
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duration  extends  from  October  till  the  end  of  December,  and  may  be  con- 
tinued to  a  later  date  by  a  slight  application  of  fire  heat.  I  observe  &at  your 
contemporary,  the  Gardeners'  ChrotiicUy  is  beginning  to  ventilate  this  subject ; 
and  I  feel  certain  that  by  this  advocacy  and  that  of  the  Florist  and 
PoMOLooisT  converts  will  increase.  I  have  practised  autumn  flowering  for 
two  seasons,  and  can  therefore  speak  with  the  greatest  confidence. 

Very  little  requires  to  be  said  on  the  subject  of  cultivation,  as  with  the 
most  limited  means  this  can  be  managed  with  ordinary  care.  When  young 
plants  are  yearly  employed,  they  should  be  rooted  by  the  beginning  of 
September,  and  shifted  into  five-inch  pots  by  November.  Now  allow  the 
plants  to  rest  till  the  end  of  March ;  in  the  interim  give  an  abundance  of 
air,  and  just  as  much  water  as  will  keep  the  foliage  healthy.  By  the 
beginning  of  April  a  transfer  into  a  larger  pot  will  be  necessary,  at  the 
same  time  pinching  off  the  extreme  points,  to  cause  the  production  of  side 
shoots;  these  again  to  be  manipulated  upon  in  the  same  way  about  the 
middle  of  June ;  and  thus,  by  attention  to  tying  out  the  branches,  the  cul- 
tivator will  be  enabled  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  large  plant.  -For  the  last 
shift,  a  pot  8  inches  in  diameter  will  be  foimd  sufficient,  as  one  of  the 
principal  objects  to  be  attained,  and  which  will  contribute  greatly  to  an 
abundance  of  flower,  is  confined  roots.  Until  the  middle  of  September 
every  flower-stem  should  be  removed  as  soon  as  it  appears,  and  the  neglect 
of  this  precaution  will  reduce  the  strength  of  the  plant.  At  no  period 
must  the  plants  be  exposed,  but  be  kept  constantly  under  glass,  and  shaded 
from  strong  sunshine.  The  soil  which  I  use  is  light  loam,  mixed  with  a 
third  part  of  cow-manure,  a  year  old,  such  as  we  employ  for  growing 
Balsams. 

Torticorth  Court.  A.  Gbamb. 


CYCLAMEN  PEESICUM. 

These  delightful  winter  and  spring-flowering  plants  are  particularly 
attractive  just  now,  and  come  in  very  usefully  with  Ericas  hyemalis,  for- 
mosa,  &c.,  Primulas,  and  other  early-flowering  plants,  to  make  a  little 
display  at  this  dull  season  of  the  year.  Lasif  August  I  brought  with  me 
from  the  north  two  small  plants  that  had  recently  been  potted  into  60-sized 
pots  in  a  sandy  peat  soil,  mingled  with  leaf  mould.  Occupying  an  airy 
window  with  a  south  aspect,  they  have  grown  nicely,  and  are  now  blooming 
freely.  One  has  more  crimson  in  the  <*eye,"  as  it  is  termed,  than  the 
other ;  but  there  is  a  marked  difference  in  the  character  of  the  foliage,  the 
one  having  the  leaves  prettily  blotched  with  a  greyish  white,  whilst  those 
of  the  other  are  guite  plain.  When  the  foliage  is  thus  marked,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  former,  they  are  stilt  useful  decorative  plants,  even  when  not 
in  bloom. 

The  varieties  of  Cyclamen  persicum  are  generally  denominated  the 
greenhouse  kinds,  and  they  vary  in  colour  &om  snow  white  to  delicate 
peach  or  light  rose  and  rich  rosy  crimson,  and  some,  again,  are  pure  white 
upon  a  purple  base,  many  of  the  latter  being  delightfully  fragrant. 

After  the  bulbs  have  done  flowering  in  the  greenhouse  they  should  be 
placed  in  a  cool,  shady  border  for  a  period  of  rest.  They  should  be  screened 
from  wet  and  from  sxmlight,  for  they  require  repose,  not  excitement.  In 
the  autunm  they  should  be  carefully  repotted  in  peaty  soil,  and  replaced  in 
the  greenhouse — a  shelf  near  the  glass  is  a  good  position — and  there  started 
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into  growth.  No  heat  force  sbould  be  applied,  if  it  can  be  avoided,  to  aid 
the  growth.  Water  diould  be  given  sparingly  until  they  make  active 
growth,  and  th^i  it  may  be  freely  applied.  They  are  easily  managed  in  an 
ordinary  window  of  a  sitting-roon,  as  watering  is  the  chief  thing  requiring 
attention ;  though,  on  the  other  hand,  they  must  not  be  allowed  to  become 
'*  sogged,"  as  some  of  the  gardeners  term  it,  meaning  thereby,  so  thoroughly 
saturated  with  wet  that  the  plants  are  iiijured. 

Quo. 


REMAEKS  ON  FRUIT  TREE  CULTURE.— No.  16. 

The  young  trees,  prepared  as  before  directed,  may  now  be  considered 
ready  for  lifting  and  transplanting  into  the  j»repared  border — ^that  is,  sup- 
posing such  border  to  be  ready  at  the  proper  time,  and  that  it  is  desirable 
to  plant  at  once ;  but  if  the  trees  are  not  craanped  for  room  in  their  present 
quarters,  and  there  is  no  other  urgent  cause  for  their  removal,  they  will  be 
quite  as  well,  and  even  better,  if  Mt  another  twelve  mcmths.  In  either  case 
the  necessary  manipulation  of  the  branches  will  be  the  same,  but  the  effects 
different;  in  point  of  fact,  this  is  the  starting  stage  at  which  it  will  be 
neoessai^  to  determine  the  sort  of  treatment  to  which  it  is  intended  to  sub- 
ject the  tree. 

In  the  first  place,  if  removed  at  this  stage  of  growth,  the  necessary  lifting 
and  transplanting  will  produce  just  that  sort  of  check  which  will  induce  the 
formation  of  fruitful  wood  and  spurs ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  by  leaving  the 
tree  in  its  present  position  another  year,  and  encouraging  a  free  development 
of  growth,  great  additional  strength  will  be  gained,  together  with  an  almost 
equally  near  approach  to  the  fruiting  condition  of  growth.  The  question, 
therefore,  arises  as  to  whether  it  is  desirable  to  commence  at  once  a  course  of 
treatment  which  will  tend  towards  the  production  of  a  precocious  develop- 
ment of  fruit,  or  whether,  as  is  allowed  to  be  best  in  the  animal  economy, 
the  child  shall  be  allowed  to  gain  additional  strength  before  being  put  to 
perform  the  heavier  parts  of  the  labour  of  hfe.  The  reply  to  the  question 
must  be  determined  by  the  bearing  of  various  contingent  circumstaaces. 
n,  for  example,  time  is  «n  object,  and  it  is  desirable  to  havte  as  much  return 
of  fruit  as  possible  from  a  Imited  E^pace,  it  will  be  necessary  to  commenee 
at  once  that  course  of  treatment  which  will  prevent  a  firee  development 
of  woody  growth,  and  encourage  weaker  and  more  fruitful  wood;  but 
as,  when  this  is  ^e  case,  it  will  be  necessary,  in  order  to  carry  out  the 
system  thoroughly,  that  the  range  of  the  roots  should  be  considerably  cir- 
cumscribed, I  will  not  at  {absent  enter  into  that  part  of  the  subject,  since 
i^e  bearing  of  my  present  remarks  is  confined  to  trees  which  are  to  be 
transferred  to  a  large  and  well-made  border,  in  which  there  is  ample  room 
for  the  development  and  range  of  the  roots.  I  also  pre-suppose  ample 
head  room,  because  it  will  be  of  very  little  use  to  go  to  the  expense  of 
forming  such  a  border  as  the  one  I  hsive  described  if  it  is  not  intended  to 
give  ample  room  for  the  development  of  the  branches  as  well  as  the  roots ; 
not  but  that  in  such  a  case  it  may  be  quite  possible,  by  a  judicious  applica- 
tion  of  the  curbing  system  to  the  growth  of  the  tree,  to  keep  it  withm  cir- 
cumscribed bounds,  but  it  would  be  an  unprofitable  manner  of  expending 
labour,  for  the  same  end  may  be  attained  to  a  much  greater  profit  with  far 
less  labour  and  expense. 

There  is  much  to  be  said  in  favour  of  an  a^nple  space  for  both  roots  and 
branches.    I  believe  that  one  tree  favourably  situated  in  this  respect,  witii 


cftrefol  management,  would  yield  a  much  more  profitable  return  of  &tdt 
than  would  be  obtained  from  three  trees  crowded  into  the  same  space.  It 
may  not  be  so  immediately  profitable,  it  is  true;  but  this,  if  an  evil,  is  one 
which  will  soon  cure  itself,  and  the  healthy  firee-growing  tree  will  be  much 
longer-lived,  and  more  generally  productive,  so  that  in  the  long-run  it  will 
completely  distance  even  more  competitors  thaoi  three. 

It  is  astoniidiing  to  what  an  extent  a  well-situated  Apricot  tree  will 
develope  itself  when  there  is  ample  room  for  it  both  above  and  below ;  it  is 
certainly  rather  umnanageable  for  a  few  years,  but  is  none  the  worse  fcr 
that,  for  with  judicious  management  it  soon  settles  down,  as  it  were,  to  its 
work,  and  then  it  appears  to  revel  in  growth  and  fruit-^bearing ;  the  fruit, 
too,  from  such  a  tree  is  large  and  &iely  grown,  in  one  place  thrusting 
itself  out  into  the  full  rays  of  the  sun,  and  in  another  hiding  itself  in 
great  abundance  beneath  the  luxuriant  foliage  in  a  manner  most  pleasant 
to  behold,  and  lowing  forth  how  much  a  bountiful  Providence  will  enable 
it  to  produce  for  our.  benefit  when  our  treatment  is  more*  assimilated  to 
the  natural  tendencies  of  the  tree,  instead  of  shutting  it  up  within  a  cer- 
tain space,  and  saying,  **  Thus  far  must  thou  go,  but  no  fiarther."  I  do  not  for 
a  moment  deny  the  absolute  necessity  there  is  in  many  places  for  following 
out  the  restrictive  system  of  culture,  but  I  think  it  may  be  carried  too  far, 
and  that  we  shall  be  apt  to  lose  sight  of  the  many  advantages  attendant 
upon  a  more  free  and  natural  development;  and  although,  by  constantly 
checking  and  curbing  the  endeavours  of  the  tree  to  extend  its  growth  we 
obtain  more  immediate  returns  of  fruit,  we  do  so  at  the  expense  of  the  real 
strength  of  the  tree,  and  in  the  course  of  time  the  want  of  stamina  wHl  tell ; 
and  when  exhaustion  induces  decay,  and  a  consequent  necessity  for  reno- 
vation, our  healthy,  well-developed  tree  will  still  be  pouring  forth  its  in- 
creasingly abundant  produce,  and,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  asserting,  would 
see  out  more  than  one  generation  of  trees  confined  to  a  space  barely  sufficient 
for  vegetation,  let  alone  a  free  development. 

Redleqf,  John  Cox. 


ON  CONIFE&S- 

As  ornamental  trees,  Conifers  are  peculiarly  valuable  for  the  verdure  oi 
their  foHage,  which,  unchanged  by  the  severity  of  the  seasons,  is  beautiful 
at  all  periods,  and  especially  so  in  winter;  for  the  great  variety  of  outline 
and  form  which  many  of  them  assume  when  fully  grown;  and  for  the 
shelter  they  afford  in  cold,  exposed  situations.  During  three  or  four 
months,  when  the  landscape  is  bleak,  these  beautiful  trees  give  an  ap< 
pearance  of  verdure  and  Me  to  the  scene,  which  robs  winter  of  half  its 
dreariness.  Though  a  taste  for  Conifers  is  spreading  silently  through  the 
country,  it  is  not  advancing  with  anything  like  the  rapidity  which  they 
deserve. 

The  earlier  planters  of  Conifers  fell  into  great  mistakes  by  planting  them 
in  low,  confined,  sheltered  situations,  and  too  closely  together.  .  It  was  cus- 
tomary to  form  a  pinetum,  and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  as  many  kinds  as 
possible  were  got  together.  It  was  no  wonder,  then,  that  many  of  these  trees, 
natives  of  the  mountainous  regions  of  the  old  and  new  worid,  should  in 
such  situations  be  drawn  up  weakly  and  tender,  that  the  growth  should  be 
soft  and  unripened  for  want  of  a  free  cireolation  of  air,  and  that  they 
should  su&r  severely  from  the  frosts  of  winter.    I  have  little  hesitation  in 
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Baying  that  more  disappointments  have  been  caused  by  planting  in  low 
confined  situations  than  from  any  other  cause  whatever. 

Having,  during  the  last  eighteen  years,  planted  several  thousands  of 
Conifers  here,  some  account  of  them  may  be  interesting  to  many  of  your 
readers. 

Being  on  the  red  sandstbne  formation,  w«  have  a  good  soil,  which  is  a 
matter  of  great  importance  in  tree  culture.  The  park  and  grounds  are 
very  beautifully  undulated,  so  that  there  is  a  great  variety  of  situations. 
The  park  is  well  wooded.  In  part  of  it  there  is  a  greater  number  of  old 
Oaks  of  greater  girth  of  bole  than  perhaps  can  be  found  in  the  same  area 
in  any  park  in  England ;  there  are  also  some  magnificent  Beech  trees  in 
the  same  locality.  There  is  a  nice  variety  of  soil ;  that  on  the  hiUy 
parts  is  of  a  sandy  or  gravelly  character,  and  in  the  valleys  and  low  places  it 
is  of  a  strong  clayey  nature.  A  portion  of  the  pleasure  grounds  between  the 
mansion  and  the  lower  lake,  being  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  park,  is  much 
exposed  to  the  western  gales ;  these  are  the  greatest  enemies  we  have  to 
contend  against,  and  they  sometimes  sweep  with  terrific  fury  over  the 
grounds.  In  the  most  exposed  places  we  have  planted  such  kinds  as  stand 
the  winds  best.  Abies  Douglasii  suffers  much  on  the  side  open  to  the  wind. 
The  great  beauty  of  this  tree — and  the  same  remark  applies  to  all  other 
Conifers — is  when  it  is  well  furnished  from  top  to  bottom  all  around,  and 
its  fine,  long,  sweeping,  feathery  branches  hang  down  in  a  graceful  and 
pleasing  manner  to  the  groimd.  If  sheltered  from  the  strong  west  winds, 
the  situation  for  Conifers  can  scarcely  be  too  open  or  exposed,  most  of  them 
being  natives  of  mountainous  regions.  Here  there  has  been  no  attempt  at 
makmg  a  pinetum.  We  have  planted  all  over  the  grounds  and  park  most 
of  the  sorts  that  stand  the  winds  and  severe  frost  of  winter  best.  There 
are  no  very  large  specimens,  but  there  is  a  great  number  of  very  fine  young 
flourishing  ones.  All  the  kinds  grow  well  here,  but  the  more  tender  sorts 
will  not  stand  our  winter. 

Before  describing  the  specimens  I  will  offer  a  few  remarks  on  the  choice 
of  subjects  for  planting.  I  have  planted  them  of  all  sizes,  from  6  inches 
to  6  feet,  and  with  great  success.  I  have  planted  hundreds  that  were 
grown  in  pots,  and  thousands  that  were  grown  in  the  open  ground.  I  do 
not  recommend  the  planting  of  large  specimens  unless  immediate  effect  be 
a  great  desideratum,  as,  no  matter  how  carefully  they  may  be  transplanted, 
very  great  attention  is  required  afterwards  to  ensure  their  well-doing. 
Young,  robust,  healthy  subjects  are  far  preferable  to  large  ones,  when  well- 
furnished,  handsome  specimens  are  desired.  If  the  ground  be  properly  pre- 
pared, young  plants  soon  make  handsome  specimens. 

With  regard  to  the  question  whether  plants  grown  in  the  open  ground 
or  those  grown  in  pots  are  the  better,  I  think  it  matters  little,  if  the  plants 
have  been  properly  managed — that  is,  if  those  grown  in  the  open  ground  have 
been  annually  transplanted,  and  those  in  pots  haver  been  shifted  regularly 
into  larger-sized  pots  before  the  roots  could  become  matted.  Where  large, 
fine,  handsome,  healthy  specimens  are  the  main  object,  I  would  always 
advise  the  use  of  young  plants,  whether  from  the  open  ground  or  from  pots, 
for  when  large  trees  are  transplanted  they  require  to  be  well  secured  against 
the  wind,  and  need  great  attention  in  other  respects  to  ensure  their  well- 
doing. I  have  seen  plants  that  were  grown  in  pots  so  pot-bound,  and  the 
roots  so  much  cork-screwed,  that  it  was  almost  an  impossibility  for  them  ever 
to  make  good  specimens.  I  have  seen  others  grown  in  a  stiff  clay  and  that 
were  hot  transplanted  for  some  years ;  they  were  fine  plants  at  top,  but  when 
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lifted  had  not  a  Bingle  fibre,  only  two  or  three  prongs — such  plants  it  was 
almost  an  impossibility  to  keep  alive  daring  dry,  hot  springs.  These,  I  admit, 
are  extreme  instances  of  both  systems.  I  have  nothmg  to  say  against  trees 
grown  in  the  open  ground  when  properly  transplanted  annually,  so  as  to 
get  them  to  move  with  a  good  mass  of  fibres — ^I  like  such  plants.  I  have 
no  objection  to  those  grown  in  pots,  if  they  are  *regalarly  shifted  before  they 
become  pot-bound.  People  too  generally  run  from  one  extreme  to  another. 
I  know  well  what  kind  of  things  Conifers  were  in  former  days,  when  kept 
cramped  up  in  pots  for  years,  without  being  shifted.  The  carriage  of  plants 
was  then  a  serious  consideration,  before  raalway  communication  became  so 
complete  all  over  the  kingdom ;  and  to  add  to  the  evil  of  being  cramped  in 
smaU  pots,  many  of  the  plants  in  those  days  were  grafted  ones,  and  in 
some  instances  worked  on  very  bad  stocks.  It  was  very  little  wonder  that 
such  trees  when  planted  out  should,  instead  of  starting  into  vigorous  growth, 
languish  for  a  brief  period  and  then  die,  to  the  disappointment  of  the 
planter.  Surely,  to  attribute  their  failure  to  being  grown  in  pots  is  very 
wrong.  It  was  the  abuse  of  the  system,  and  not  the  system  itself,  which,  if 
properly  carried  out,  would  have  ensured  most  satisfactory  results.  I 
believe  myself  that  plants  grown  in  pots  (of  course  I  mean  small  plants, 
not  exceeding  8  feet  high),  when  properly  managed,  to  be  as  good  as  those 
grown  in  the  open  ground ;  and  they  have  this  advantage  over  the  latter,  that 
they  can  be  planted  out  at  any  season  of  the  year  without  requiring  a 
fourth  part  ilie  attention  afterwards  that  late  spring-planted  trees  from 
the  open  ground  do.  Those  who  have  had  any  experience  in  planted  Coni- 
fers well  know  how  trying  the  hot  sun  and  drying  winds  are  to  late  spring- 
planted  Conifers  from  the  open  ground.  "When  grown  in  pots  they  can  be 
safely  planted  out  in  the  early  part  of  June,  aft^r  all  danger  from  &ost  and 
cold  winds  is  past.  If  they  get  a  good  soaking  of  water  then,  they  will  need 
little  attention  afterwards.  As  I  have  already  said,  I  like  plants  grown  in 
the  open  ground  if  they  have  been  well  managed,  and  are  lifted  carefully ; 
and  I  like  plants  in  pots  (small  plants)  if  they  have  been  properly  managed. 

All  nursery  land  is  not  suited  to  the  growth  of  Conifers.  When  this  is 
the  case  it  is  much  better  to  grow  them  in  pots  than  in  the  open  ground. 
Whether  grown  in  the  open  ground  or  in  pots,  I  would  strongly  recommend 
young  healthy  plants,  not  exceeding  8  feet  high,  as  preferable  to  larger  plants, 
when  well-grown  handsome  specimens  are  required,  the  ground  being  in 
all  cases  well  prepared. 

Stourtm.  ^j,^  j^  cmtmu^.)  ^'  ^^^^^  . 


RAISING  SEEDLING  LILIUMS. 
Last  year  (1866),  I  crossed  Tiilinm  speciosum  with  the  pollen  of  two 
distinct  varieties  of  L.  auratum,  both  marked  with  dull  crimson  bands 
instead  of  yellow,  and  some  fine  pods  of  seeds  were  ripened  on  L.  speciosum. 
The  two  varieties  of  L.  auratum  were  crossed  with  pollen  from  L.  specio- 
sum, and  they  likewise  ripened  good  seed  to  look  at.  All  the  seeds  of  the 
two  sorts  were  kept  separate,  and  sown  in  pans  in  a  warm  pit  in  March  last. 
I  was  surprised  to  see  no  signs  of  any  young  plants  appearing  till  it  was 
far  advanced  in  summer,  and  then  only  about  seventeen  showed  their  tiny 
leaves  in  the  pans  of  the  auratum  varieties.  Lately  a  few  of  the  speciosum 
seedlings  have  appeared  above  ground,  and  on  scratching  down  into  the  soil 
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I  have  found  m  all  the  puskimdzeds  of  small  balbe,  ih«t  have  form«d  from 
the  seeds  and  never  showed  leaves  at  all,  or  at  least  till  now.  Baisers  ci 
Liliniim  from  seed,  if  diaappointed  in  their  plants  not  appealing  abo?e 
ground,  had  therefore  better  exanuna  the  soil  to  see  if  any  young  bolbs  ore 
fozBiing  bekw. 

Wdbick.  WiZLIiLM  TiLLSBT. 

ON  ASTEfiS. 

''  I  CANirav  get  good  Asters,  somahow,"  said  adiaeantented  hortienltritist 
the  other  day;  '' what  I  get  are  generally  just  ao  mocfa  mbbiefe,  and  nothing 
more.'*  He  went  on  finther  to  say  that  ha  obtained  the  very  best  of  the 
imported  varieties,  so  far  aa  he  eoald  jodge  of  their  quality,  but  ''they 
never  pleased  him.'*  And  then  ha  went  off  into  a  dsnonciation  of  seeds- 
men,  as  if  they  had  all  eoaspired  to  cheat  him,  worthy  soul,  and  tinge  with 
bitterness  his  Christmaa  festivities.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  this  abase  of 
seedsmen  going  on  at  times ;  they  are  made  the  scapegoats  for  many  an 
ignorant  and  iiidoknt  garteier,.  just  aa  if  aeedamen  had  no  reputations  to 
lose  or  good  names  to  pcriL 

My  good  bitt  eoBq>laumif  Moid  had  bia  Asters  from  a  most  estimabk 
man ;  but  he  had  beea  so  attracted  by  the  splendid  quilled  varieties  that 
Mr.  Betteridge  used  to  eoLhihit^  that  he  could  see  no  merit  in  any  othera; 
he  had  constaotly  b^ore  him  those  magnificent  quilled  flowers,  perfect  in 
form,  the  quiUed  petiUa  regularly  ranged  in  a  series  of  unbroken  dides, 
clean  aa  a  Picotee,  and  stnkiBgi^  beautiful.  He  had  a  ke^i  eye  far  the 
symmetry  of  a  flower,  and  one  of  Mr.  Betteridge^s  qdlled  Asters  was  to 
him  an  example  of  the  very  acme  of  form ;  but  be  was  not  aware  of  Ihe 
<' mysteries"  of  exhibiting  fleweva.  He  knew  nothing  of  trenches  riehly 
manured,  of  eopkius  libations  ef  liquid  manure  having  a  most  munistake- 
able  **  body,"  of  careful  rindnig,  and  a  process  of  disbudding  that  to  hun 
would  have  appeared  something  akin  to  exterminatioii.  I  took  compassion 
on  his  peace  of  mind,  and  kept  this  firom  him.  Then  he  had  very  antago- 
nistic influences  to  contend  against.  His  gronnd  was  very  cold,  clayey, 
and  much  exposed,  aad  he  thooghl  lightly  <rf  liberal  dressings  of  maniiie; 
and  he  failed,  as  any  one  must  inentot^  ftdl,  in  producing  quilled  Asters 
under  such  adverse  circnmstanees* 

Such  a  case  is  a  kind  of  text  on  which  to  found  some  advice  to  growers 
of  the  Aster,  who  may  also  have  come  short  of  their  expectations.  First, 
then,  grow  but  few  quilled  Asters,  and  of  these  a  good  strain  of  what  are 
denominated  German  quilled,  will  be  the  best.  Secondly,  grow  the  follow- 
ing for  the  sake  of  their  great  beauty,  their  large  size,  and  for  their  freedom 
and  continuity  of  bloom : — 

Yictona,  a  magnificent  strain,  having  broad,  flat-petalled  flowers,  well 
reflexed,  none  of  them  being  incurved,  or  only  in  very  exceptional  cases. 
The  flower-heads  are  of  great  size,  very  double,  and  of  distinet  coloors^ 
free-Wooming  compact  Imbit,  and  growing  from  12  to  18  inolws  in  beigpt. 
For  exhibition  purposes  this  variety  can  hajrdly  be  surpassed.  ^ 

Dwarf  ChryscmOimttni'jimteredy  which  has  a  very  dwarf,  close  habit,  «» 
is  one  of  the  latest  in'  blooming.  It  grows  from  6  to  ^  inches  high,  and 
flowers  remarkably  freely,  and,  like  the  tall  variety,  the  Qower-bea^  .*? 
reflexed.  It  makes  a  very  effective  bed  when  fine  weather  prevails,  and  it  is 
one  of  the  very  best  for  pot  culture.  There  is  also  a  good  variety  ot 
colonrs. 
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Truffav£&  PtBony-fiowered  Perfection^  which  is  one  of  the  finest  and  most 
striking  of  the  French  improvements  of  this  flower.  This  variety  grows 
from  12  to  18  inches  in  height ;  the  flower-heads  are  large  and  very  double, 
they  aflbrd  a  good  diversity  of  distinct  colours,  and  are  produced  both  in  the 
incurved  and  reflexed  forms.  It  is  also  a  very  fine  sort  for  exhibition.  To 
these  three  «of  the  fiat-petalled  kinds  add 

BoUze's  New  Dioarf  Bouquet  Dovhle,  which  is  the  very  best  of  the  dwarf 
Asters.  It  is  very  dwarf,  growing  about  6  inches  high ;  the  flowers  are  all 
bi-coloured,  and  yield  a  great  variety  of  colours ;  small  flat-petalled  blooms, 
and  very  freely  produced.  It  is  exceedingly  pretty,  would  make  very  at- 
tractive beds,  and  is  suitable  also  for  pot  culture. 

It  may  be  assumed  as  a  general  rule  that  the  flat-petalled  Asters  are 
hardier  in  constitution  than  the  quilled  flowers,  and  are  much  more  effective 
nnder  ordinary  circumstances :  therefore  it  is  that  X  have  given  a  greater 
prominence  to  these. 

Let  the  amateur  grower  sow  his  seeds  early  in  March  in  a  cold  frame  if 
he  can — ^that  is,  sow  his  seeds  on  a  bed  prepared  in  the  frame ;  and  as  soon 
as  the  weather  will  permit,  if  they  can  be  transplanted  from  the  seed-bed 
to  a  warm  and  sheltered  position  for  a  time,  so  much  the  better.  Let 
him  be  assured  of  this  fact,  when  preparing  the  ground  in  which  he  wishes 
to  bloom  his  flowers,  that  it  should  be  liberally  dressed  with  manure,  and 
in  dry  weather  he  should  not  spare  the  watering-pot.  If  his  plants  are  for 
garden  decoration  only,  let  them  carry  all  the  flowers  the^  produce ;  but  he 
ishould  see  that  there  be  something  at  the  roots  to  maintain  them,  such  as  a 
mulching  of  dung,  or  some  liquid  manure  in  scorching  weather.  If  he 
desires  to  take  a  good  positicm  at  the  local  exhibition,  he  should  disbud  a 
few  of  his  strongest  and  best  plants,  and  give  them  some  liquid  manure. 
It  is  surprising  how  fine  Truffaut's  Asters  wiD  come  under  very  ordinary 
treatment ;  but  with  a  Uttle  stimulus  added  to  the  roots,  flowers  can  be  had 
that  will  gratify  the  grower,  tmd  bring  him  victory  on  that  nobly-contested 
battle-field— the  exhibition  table. 

E.  W. 

THE  COLOURING  OF  GSAPES. 

Gabdeitxbs  have  both  heard  of  and  seen  Grapes  badly  coloured,  espe- 
cially Black  Hamburghs.  Some  ascribe  the  fault  to  bad  supplies  from  the 
roots,  others  to  the  want  of  sttfficient  sunshine,  or  light  and  air;  but 
neither  seems  to  be  the  chief  caase,  for  large  berries  badly  coloured  may  be 
seen  upon  very  strong  Vines,  and  the  reverse  on  weak  ones.  In  former 
days,  when  Vines  were  not  so  highly  cultivated,  and  grown  under  green  or 
dark  glass,  there  were  fewer  complaints  of  Grapes  being  red  instead  of 
black. 

I  have  been  long  of  opinion  that  the  chief  cause  is  to  be  traced  to  injured 
leaves  and  unripe  wood.  In  such  oases  the  supply  of  crude  sap  from  the 
roots  is  not  properly  elaborated  in  the  unhealtiiy  leaves,  nor  in  its  way 
through  the  immature  vessels  in  the  green  wood,  cm  which  the  bunches 
hang.  Wh^i  this  happens,  I  leave  the  laterals  or  young  shoots  beyond  the 
bunches,  instead  of  pinching  them  off,  in  order  to  encourage  the  Vines  to 
gather  or  produce  more  nourishment  for  the  fruit.  I  have  noticed  this 
before  in  these  pages,  and  may  have  observed  that  there  need  be  no  fear 
of  both  the  fruit  and  wood  not  ripening  under  the  shade.  For  instance,  the 
blackest  Cherries  are  found  under  the  shade  of  leaves ;  and  without  a  proper 
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supply  of  such  the  young  fruit  on  trees  and  Vines  may  remain  green,  until 
blackened  by  frost.  I  should  remark,  that  neither  extra  heat  nor  sonahine 
has  much  influence  on  the  unripe  wood  of  Vines  after  the  proper  time  of 
their  growth  is  past.  Hence  the  inutility  of  placing  Vines  in  pots  out  of 
doors  in  the  full  sunshine,  after  the  crop  is  over,  with  the  view  of  ripening  the 
wood.  Instead  of  this,  the  leaves  are  scorched,  and  thus  all  chance  of  their 
influence  on  the  wood  is  gone,  and  on  the  condition  of  this  the  success  of 
the  next  season's  crop  greatly  depends. 

Cossey  Park,  J.  Wiohtok. 

NOTES  AT  THE  FLORAL  AND  FRUIT  COMMITTEES. 

Decetnber  ^th. — These  winter  meetings,  held  during  the  cold,  dull  days, 
are  about  the  most  enjoyable  of  all  the  meetings  of  the  Committee.  Of  all 
wretched-looking  places  during  the  depth  of  winter,  what  can  be  more  so 
than  a  great  city  hke  London,  with  its  bare  trees,  soot-coloured  buildings, 
and  fog  ?  and  how  pleasant  to  pass  in  from  these  to  a  large  room  bright 
and  glowing  with  flowers  of  apparently  greater  beauty  than  usual,  because 
so  welcome.  Just  such  a  delightful  experience  as  this  occurred  at  the  above 
meeting.  Those  glorious  Orchids  from  Mr.  Anderson,  of  Meadow  Bank, 
Glasgow,  were  quite  horticultural  sensations  for  the  moment.  What  a 
marvellous  example  of  the  costly  and  rare  Odontoglossum  Alexandrse, 
about  which  Mr.  Bateman  said  that  not  only  were  the  flowers  '*  the  finest 
that  had  ever  been  shown  in  this  country,  but  that  no  such  beauty  as  they 
exhibited  had  ever  been  approached  even  in  the  countries  of  which  it  is  a 
native."  Mr.  Anderson  also  exhibited  a  spike  of  Cymbidium  giganteum, 
with  eleven  expanded  flowers,  blossoms  of  Cattleya  margin ata,  and  some 
beautiful  varieties  of  Lycaste  Skinneri,  including  a  white  one,  which  re- 
ceived a  first-class  certificate.  A  white  variety  was  also  shown  by  Mr.  W. 
Marshall,  of  Enfield,  and  had  the  same  award.  In  each  case  the  flowers 
had  a  lemon  throat ;  but  the  white  in  Mr.  Marshall's  variety  was  purer  and 
more  chaste,  but  then  the  throat  of  Mr.  Anderson's  variety  had  more  lemon. 
At  any  rate  they  are  both  valuable  acquisitions.  Messrs-  Veitch  &  Sons 
exhibited  a  splendid  new  Saccolabium,  which  they  had  imported  from  India 
during  the  spring,  under  the  name  of  S.  giganteum,  but  which  proved  to 
be  a  new  species,  and  has  been  named  S.  densiflorum.  It  is  a  great  im- 
provement on  S.  violaceum,  and  it  is  evidently  a  free  grower  and  an  abun- 
dant flowerer,  besides  being  most  delightfully  scented.  The  credit  of  its 
introduction  is  due  to  Colonel  Benson,  of  the  Indian  army.  It  was  awarded 
a  first-class  certificate. 

Mr.  Standish,  of  Ascot,  also  had  some  good  things.  Foremost  was  a 
seedling  Aucuba  japonica,  a  perfect  hermaphrodite,  having  the  organs  of 
both  sexes  combined  in  the  flowers.  This  is  a  veiy  happy  result,  as  it  will 
prevent  the  necessity  of  artificial  fertilisation,  provided  the  peculiarity  can 
be  perpetuated.  Mr.  Standish  also  had  a  new  variety  of  Taxus  adpressa, 
named  stricta.  It  is  a  free-growing  plant,  with  a  better  habit  than  the  old 
variety,  and  throws  a  good  leader.  It  was  awarded  a  first-class  certificate, 
and  a  similar  award  was  made  to  Saxifraga  tricolor,  also  from  Mr.  Standish. 
It  is  a  very  dwarf,  close-growing  kind,  with  leaves  which  have  a  green 
blotch  in  the  centre,  broadly  margined  with  creamy  white,  and  edged  with 
pink,  the  under  side  of  the  leaves  being  of  the  same  colour.  It  came  from 
Japan,  had  been  grown  by  Mr.  Standish  on  a  shelf  in  a  cool  house,  and 
was  planted  in  very  poor  peat.     The  foliage  is  very  handsome. 
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Mr.  Bull  had  a  pan  of  Selaginella  denticulata  variegata,  which  is  really  a 
very  handsome  Lyoopod ;  and  Mr.  Turner,  of  Slough,  a  basket  of  seedling 
Ferns  from.  Adiantum  Farleyense,  in  which  appeared  some  four  or  five  dis- 
tinct varieties,  a  difference  in  the  formation  of  the  leaflets  being  discernible. 
Nearly  every  frond  of  the  plants  had  an  abundance  of  spores. 

Mr.  Paid,  of  Waltham  Cross,  exhibited  a  number  of  trusses  of  Zonale 
and  plain-leaved  Pelargoniums,  mostly  of  Beaton's  race,  to  show  what  ad- 
mirable subjects  they  may  be  made  for  winter  decoration.  The  following 
mainly  comprised  the  collection :  —  Bride,  White  Perfection,  Madame 
Yaucher,  Pillar  of  Beauty,  Minstrel,  Monte  Bosa,  Sir  J.  Paxton,  Banneret, 
Cardinal,  Naiad,  Double  Tom  Thumb,  Beauty  of  Waltham,  Tiara,  Peach 
Blossom,  Amy  Hogg,  Duchess,  Nimrod,  Crimson  Queen,  Dr.  Hogg,  Ossian, 
Fulgens,  Wood  Nymph,  Dr.  Lindley,  and  Prince  of  Orange.  Mr.  Paul 
says  that  in  order  to  get  plants  to  bloom  at  this  season  of  the  year,  young 
plants  shoidd  be  taken  in  May  or  June  and  be  repotted  into  larger  pots, 
**  as  the  roots  fill  the  pots  they  occupy,  till  the  end  of  July.  Pick  off  the 
trusses  of  flower  before  expansion  during  June,  July,  and  August,  encourag- 
ing a  free  growth,  till  by  tiie  end  of  September  the  plants  are  covered  with 
new  trusses  beginning  to  expand.  Now,  wherever  the  plants  may  have 
been  grown,  whether  out  of  doors  or  in-doors,  remove  them  to  a  li^ht,  airy 
house,  continuing  to  water  freely,  and  using  just  so  much  artificial  heat  as 
may  be  necessary  to  dry  up  the  moisture  of  the  house,  which,  if  in  excess, 
damages  the  flowers.  Do  not  water  the  leaves,  or  spill  water  about  the 
house.  Give  plenty  of  air  in  fine  weather.  By  following  this  plan,  certain 
Pelargoniums  may  be  had  under  glass  at  midwinter  as  gay  and  beautiful 
as  in  our  parterres  in  summer." 

For  the  Fruit  Committee  were  produced  some  White  Spanish,  Brown 
Globe,  and  Danvers  Yellow  Onions,  by  Messrs.  Wrench  &  Sons,  said  to 
have  been  grown  in  Bedfordshire — ^by  the  way,  rather  sorry  specimens  from 
60  celebrated  a  locality  for  Onion  culture.  From  Mr.  James  Douglas, 
gardener  to  F.  Whitboum,  Esq.,  came  two  splendid  Pine  Apples,  one  a 
Charlotte  Eothschild,  weighing  8}  lbs.,  the  other  a  Smooth-leaved  Cayenne, 
weighing  nearly  7i  lbs.  From  Mr.  Smalley,  The  Gardens,  Norton  Hall, 
Daventry,  came  a  spike  of  the  fruit  of  Bromelia  Commelyniana,  measuring 
nearly  2  feet  in  length.  It  was  said  that  in  structure  it  was  <'a  veritable 
Pine  Apple,  but  each  pip  was  separate  instead  of  being  united  in  a  fleshy 
receptacle."  The  pips  looked  like  medium-sized  yellow  Plums,  and  the 
flavour  was  pleasant  without  much  richness.  Mr.  Cox,  of  Bedleaf,  had  a 
collection  of  Apples,  among  which  were  some  good  examples  of  Blenheim 
Pippin  and  Golden  Beinette. 

R.  Dban. 

MACLEAN'S  LITTLE  GEM  PEA. 

**  The  cry  ift  still  *  They  come,' "  is  as  applicable  now  to  the  new  early 
Peas  as  it  was  in  the  mouth  of  Macbeth  in  his  reference  to  the  oncoming 
of  the  army  of  old  Siward.  Another  is  this  season  added  to  the  already- 
too-numerous  list — ^namely,  Taber's  Perfection,  which  has  all  the  qualities, 
and  a  good  deal  more  besides,  not  clearly  defined,  judging  from  the  long 
list  of  testimonials  that  heralds  it.  These  varieties,  of  which  Dillistone's 
Early  is  a  type,  have  nothing  but  earliness  to  recommend  them ;  they  are 
neither  heavy  nor  continuous  croppers,  and  as  for  flavour,  but  little  can 
be  said  about  it.    Now,  during  the  recent  discussion  anent  early  Peas,  it 
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was^oomtended  by  more  than  one  miter  that  ih«  old  dwarf  Back's  Gem,  or, 
as  it  ifl  aa  widely  known,  Tom  Thunb,  was  oca  of  tiie  Tery  earliest  of  all. 
This  variety  grows  about  1  foot  high ;  the  pods  are  short,  and  not  over*' 
plentiful.  TUs  Pea  is  now  oompletely  distanced,  to  nse  a  racing  phrase, 
by  Maclean*s  Little  Gem,  a  variety  very  like  Beck's  Gkm  in  regard  to 
height  and  earliness,  bat  which,  being  a  wrinkled  Marrow,  is  a  prolific 
cropper,  with  good  pods,  too,  and  the  habit  is  strong  and  Insty ;  and  then 
it  has  that  great  quality  of  all — ^flavour.  It  is  as  yet  scmiewhat  scarce ; 
but  now  that  its  qualities  are  being  recognised  by  the  trade,  it  will  soon  be 
taken  in  hand  and  largely  grown.  I  hear  that  it  is  largely  used  at  Band- 
ringham,  and  that  Mr.  Turner  will  shortly  publish  a  bmid  fide  testimonial 
that  has  emanated  from  Royalty.  There  ii  no  reason,  I  imagine,  why  this 
Pea  should  not  be  had  at  Ohristmas,  if  sown,  say,  in  August,  and  grown  on 
in  a  forcing-house,  or  any  other  appropriate  place.  I  do  not  go  so  far  as  to 
say  that  it  would  be  safe  to  sow  it  out  of  doors  as  early  as  one  would  sow 
the  hardier  round  kinds,  but,  weather  being  at  all  favourable,  it  certainly 
does  turn  in  early.  Seed  of  this  variety  is  somewhat  scarce  this  season, 
owing  to  the  wet  summer ;  but  those  who  can  obtain  it  should  grow  it  as  a 
first  early  Pea,  giving  it  a  sheltered  warm  position  and  good  soil,  and  they 
will  have  no  reason  to  regret  having  espoused  it. 

__^ E.W. 

ERTTHEINA  ORISTA-GALLL 

To  see  this  fine  old  plwxt  in  perfection,  it  ought  to  be  planted  out  of 
doors  in  some  dry  warm  comer  or  border,  and  if  a  little  bottom  heat  could 
be  secured  for  it  by  a  hot-water  pipe  or  flue  crossing  beneath,  all  the  better.  In 
the  old  gardens  at  Welbeck,  there  was  a  border  between  two  Fine-stoves  or 
pits,  and  a  pipe  for  steaming-purposes  ran  across  at  a  depth  of  2  feet.  This 
border  was  planted  with  tl:^ee  or  four  Erythrinas  which  had  formed  voy 
large  stools,  and  when  in  flower  constituted  one  of  the  most  gorgeous 
masses  of  floral  beauty  that  I  have  ever  seen.  I  have  counted  as  many  as 
thirty  spikes,  many  of  them  18  inches  long,  all  in  flower  at  once ;  and  with 
the  fine  foliage  of  Cannas  and  other  plants  clustered  around  them,  the 
whole  formed  a  sight  worth  looking  at.  Every  autumn  the  stools  were 
covered  over  with  a  foot  deep  of  old  tan,  and  this  covering  was  not  removed 
till  May  or  June  in  the  following  year. 

Welbeck.  Wilmam  Tillkby. 


NEW  ROSES. 


Mmmexir  Chaix  (TEst-Ange  (Leveque  et  fils). — ^Vigorous.  Flowers  large, 
very  full,  bright  red. 

Mmdeur  Noman  (Guillot  pere). — Raised  from  Jules  Margottin.  Vigor- 
ous.   Flowers  large,  full,  delicate  rose,  bordered  with  white. 

Mormeur  Fhmangm  (Duoher)  .—Very  vigorous.  Flowers  very  large,  fall, 
globular,  of  fine  form,  deep  carmine. 

Monsieur  Thiers  (Trouillard).— Vigorous.  Flowers  large  and  very  fall, 
of  regular  outline,  fine  brilliant  red. 

Panache  du  lyuxenibaurg  (Soupert  6t  NottingJ.— Very  vigorous.  Flowers 
medium-sized,  fuU,  of  fine  form,  purple  and  violet,  striped  with  salmon  rose. 

Paul  Verdier  (C.  Verdier).-— Vigorous.  Flowers  large,  full,  finely  im- 
bricated, magnificent  bright  rose. 
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PrisMaU  Pmtckar  (Vigiwron). — YifOFOixs.  Flowers  ¥ery  large,  ffull, 
beautiful  eieajr  rose,  suded  with.  caimiAe. 

Bo9e  FfBffeeAim  (ToavmiB). — ^Vigoroiis*  Fkwera  very  Isrge,  foil,  of  fine 
form,  brilliaui  de6|»  rote.    Veij  sweet-scented. 

iS<sBur  Thikk  (FentaiiiA  poe).— Vigoiois.  Flowers  ki^e,  fall,  of  fine 
fotm,  losj  eanaiaey  with  a  i^ery  edging. 

SbutMiur  ife  JIbttnntfr  Bofi  (Boyau). — Yigfi^oiZB.  Flowers  very  large  and 
fall,  of  inory  fiat  fantr  aiiaded  dtierry  red. 

Thorin  (Ladmrmc), — Yi^rous*  Flowers  laorge,  full,  of  fine  form,  pure 
bright  rose. 

Tricmpke  dc  Soksam  (Fontaine  pese). — Yery  vigorous.  Flowers  large 
sod  very  fall,  of  very  fiiie  fonn,  beantiiul  fifishreoloiired  rose,  shaded  with 
salmon. 

VUle  de  Lyon  (Dacher). — Yery  vigorous.  Flowers  very  large,  full,  and 
finely  formed,  deep  rose. 

The  most  pzomisioQg  new  Tea  Eoses  appear  to  be : — 

BoutoH  d'Or  (Guiliot  fils). — ^Yigoroos.  Flowers  medium-sized,  very  fall, 
fine  deep  yellowr  rewrse  of  the  petals  white. 

Mctdame  Brinumd  (Guillot  fils). — ^Vigoroiis.  Flowers  large,  fall,  vary- 
ing fr<xn  light  reddish  purple  to  very*  dark  parple. 

Madtmia  Mar^ottm  (Giullot  fils). — ^Yery  vigorous.  Flowers  large  and 
very  fall,  globuliur,  deep  lemon«  with  a  rosy  peaeh  centre,  and  the  petals 
edged  with  white. 

Momieur  Furtado  (Laffiay) . — Yig0rous.  Flow^s  medinm-sized,  very  foU, 
and  well  formied,  beautifal  clear  sidphur  yellow. 

Of  Bourbons,  only  two  are  offered,  viz. : — 

(Eiliet  fiamand  (Oger). — ^Plant  vigorous.  Flowers  medimn-sized,  fall, 
flat,  bright  rose  striped  with  pure  white. 

Petite  AineaUe  (Soapert  et  Notting). — ^Plant  very  vigorous.  Flowers 
medium-sized,  very  full,  clear  rose,  carmine  on  the  back  of  the  petals. 


ENDIVE. 

The  following  particulars  respecting  the  cultivation  of  Endive,  as  prac- 
tised at  Meaox,  in  the  department  of  me  Seine-et-Mame,  are  abridged  from 
an  article  by  M.  Quetier,  in  the  Bavue  HorticoU.  It  would  be  impossible, 
he  remarks,  even  to  give  an  approximate  estimate  of  the  quantity  of  Endive 
consumed  in  Paris,  and  of  which  a  very  large  proportion  is  produced  at 
Meaux.  The  Endive  grown  there  is  of  particularly  good  quality — a  cir- 
cumstance, perhaps,  ps^y  to  be  attributed  to  the  soil,  but  stlQ  more  to 
good  cidture  and  the  care  taken  in  the  choice  of  seed.  Some  of  the  growers 
produce  as  many  as  60,€00  or  80,000  plants  each,  and  most  of  the  others 
not  less  than  40,000  to  45,000. 

The  market  gardeners  of  Meaux  do  not  force  Endive,  because  they 
find  it  too  expensive.  They  commence  by  sowing  under  a  frame  on  a 
brisk  hotbed  in  the  beginning  of  April,  for  in  order  to  make  sure  that  the 
plants  shall  not  run,  the  seed  must,  come  up  ten  or  twelve  hours  after  sow- 
ing. When  the  seedlings  are  strong  pnough  to  prick  out^j^enty  of  air  is 
given  to  harden  them  ofit,  and  they  are  planted  out  of  doors  m  nurseiy-beds 
in  a  good  aspect.  The  plants  suffer  a  little  from  tins  proceeding,  feir  the 
ground  in  the  fiiat  fortnight  of  May  is  vezy  cold  as  compared  with  the  soil 
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of  the  hotbed,  but  they  soon  recover  from  the  check  if  the  weather  is  warm ; 
on  the  other  hand,  if  it  is  not  so,  they  are  some  time  J[)efore  they  become 
again  established.  The  final  planting  is  made  snocessively,  choosing  the 
strongest  plants,  and  thus  a  saccessional  production  is  secured. 

Sowings  are  made  ont  of  doors  from  the  first  fortnight  in  Jime.  The  pre- 
cise time  varies  some  days,  according  to  the  warmth  of  the  season ;  and  the 
faot  must  never  be  lost  sight  of,  that  if  the  ground  is  not  warm  enough  the 
plants  will  be  apt  to  run  to  seed.  Afterwards  sowings  are  made  every  fort- 
night ;  the  seeds  are  sown  very  thinly  to  avoid  pricking  out  into  nursery- 
beds,  and  the  plants  are  thinned  out  as  soon  as  they  have  made  their  first 
leaves.  The  main  winter  sowings  are  made  from  the  10th  of  July  to  the 
end  of  that  month,  at  intervals  of  a  few  days,  in  order  to  secure  a  suc- 
cession. 

The  market  gardeners  keep  but  little  Endive  through  the  winter,  for 
their  buildings  are  too  small,  and  they  could  not  bestow  upon  it  the  neces- 
sary degree  of  attention.  It  is  in  private  establishments,  almost  exclusively, 
that  Endive  is  kept  during  the  winter,  and  in  these  the  usual  practice  is  to 
take  it  up  with  a  fork  before  frost,  in  the  end  of  October,  in  November,  and 
sometimes  even  in  December  if  there  has  been  no  severe  frost,  and,  pressing 
the  ball  about  the  roots  with  the  hands,  to  place  it  in  a  cellar  or  under  a 
frame.  In  the  first  case  the  plants  are  planted  close  together  in  sand,  and 
in  the  second  in  old  leaf  mould,  and  they  soon  become  blanched,  but  do 
not  remain  long  fit  for  use.  M.  Boulingre,  however,  a  gardener  at  Chau- 
connin,  showed  the  writer  Endive  in  excellent  condition  in  April.  He  lifts 
his  Endive  on  a  fine  sunny  day,  and  with  as  large  a  ball  as  possible,  places 
it  in  an  airy  shed,  but  does  not  press  the  plants  closely  together,  and  after 
some  days,  when  they  are  dry,  he  takes  them  into  a  cellar  where  there  are 
shelves  one  above  the  other,  about  14  inches  apart.  On  these  he  places 
some  very  dry  wheat-straw,  and  on  this  the  Endive  plants,  heads  down- 
wards and  rather  closely  together,  but  the  air  which  circulates  among  them 
prevents  their  rotting.  Every  fortnight  the  Endive  is  looked  over,  and  any 
that  may  chance  to  be  rotten  is  removed,  and  any  straw  that  may  be  damp 
is  replaced  with  fresh.  If,  notwithstanding,  there  is  a  strong  tendency  to 
rot,  the  ball  of  earth  is  cut  through  the  middle  so  as  to  take  off  the  roots 
which  pump  in  the  moisture  from  the  air  and  occasion  the  rottenness.  The 
external  air,  particularly  in  winter,  being  full  of  moisture,  must  be  ex- 
cluded from  the  cellar,  and  every  time  this  is  entered  the  door  must  be  at 
once  shut ;  all  crevices,  likewise,  by  which  air  could  find  its  way  in,  should 
be  made  air-tight.  In  this  way  M.  Boulingre  keeps  Endive  till  the  end  of 
April,  by  which  time  that  which  is  forced  comes  in. 


GARDENING  NOTES  DURING  THE  YEAR  1866. 

It  often  strikes  me  that  gardeners  might  soon  make  a  reform  in  the  '^  fat 
catalogues  "  now  yearly  issued  by  seedsmen,  by  only  ordering  seeds  of  a  few  of 
the  best  varieties  of  each  kind  of  flower  and  vegetable,  and  especially  those  which 
they  have  found  best  adapted  to  their  soil  and  situation.  By  selecting  the  best 
varieties  of  Peas,  Beans,  Cauliflowers,  Broccolis,  and  of  annual  and  perennial 
flowers,  and  rejecting  all  doubtful,  «iew,  and  synonymous  sorts,  Ae  seed- 
growers  would  soon  find  that  it  would  not  pay  ihem  to  grow  so  many  kinds 
merely  to  swell  their  Usts. 

The  cultivation  of  spring  flowers  has  progressed  considerably  in  the  past 
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year,  and  no  place  of  any  pretensions  can  now  be  said  to  be  complete  without 
Its  spring  flower  garden.  The  cultivation  of  hardy  spring  flowers  is  easy,  for 
most  gardens  have  a  north  border  where  a  small  strip  of  light  soil  can  be  made 
artificially  next  the  wall,  and  there  in  the  summer  months  Pansies  can  be 
struck,  and  Daisies,  Aubrietias,  Primroses,  and  other  things  can  be  increased 
by  division.  Seeds  of  Myosotis,  Silene,  Wallflower,  Stocks,  and  other  hardy 
annuals  and  perennials  can  likewise  be  sown  in  odd  places  in  the  kitchen 
garden,  or  in  shady  places  between  Asparag^-rows.  Spring  gardening,  if 
carried  out  systematically,  as  at  Cliveden  and  some  other  places,  does  not 
materially  interfere  with  the  smnmer  bedding-out  system,  but  rather  heightens 
the  pleasure  of  our  employers  by  affording  them  such  a  long  succession  of  floral 
gaieties  to  admire. 

The  past  season  has  not  been  one  of  the  best  for  summer  bedding  plants, 
but  some  acquisitions  have  been  planted  out  which  will  figure  conspicuously 
in  another  year.  Amongst  the  most  interesting  are  the  new  strains  of  Nosegay 
Pelargoniimis,  first  introduced  by  the  late  Donald  Beaton.  From  their  pleas- 
ing change  of  colours  and  promise  flowering  they  are  unequalled  for  decorative 
purposes,  and  will  help  to  tone  down  the  many  vulgar  scarlet  varieties  which 
formerly  used  to  set  our  parterres  in  a  blaze.  The  Iresine  has  done  better  this 
wet  autumn,  and  has,  therefore,  been  brought  prominently  into  notice  again ; 
but,  after  all,  it  wants  good  management,  and  can  only  be  recommended  for  a 
late  display  in  autumn.  Where  Coleus  Verschaflelti,  Qibsoni,  and  Amaranthus 
melancholicus  do  well,  they  will  always  beat  it  in  the  sunmier  montlis.  The 
new  Alternantheras  and  Teleianthera  ficoidea  where  bedded  out  this  season 
have  not  flourished  satisfactorily,  and  will,  perhaps,  require  a  further  trial 
before  they  are  condemned.  The  Altemanthera  paronychioides  seems  to  be 
the  best  of  the  lot,  and  may  yet  prove  to  be  an  acquisition.  Viola  comuta 
is  a  really  good  thing,  but  it  is  hi;;»h]y  amusing  to  read  all  that  has  been  lately 
promulgated  about  its  history*  I  believe  it  wUl  be  found  that  there  is  only  one 
variety  after  all,  and  that  the  soil  or  cultivation  has  made  the  difierence  in  its 
colour  or  habit,  if  there  is  any.  I  have  likewise  reason  to  think  that  it  will 
cross,  and  vary  in  colour  and  habit  when  raised  from  seeds. 

The  cultivation  of  that  gorgeous  flower,  the  Gladiolus,  is  extending,  and  I 
hope  that  it  will  continue  to  do  so  still  more  in  future  years.  In  August  and 
September,  1865,  the  weather  was  most  favourable  for  the  seeding  of  this  plant, 
giving  us  a  chance  to  equal  the  French  growers  in  raising  new  seedling 
varieties.  I  had  a  long  border  this  spring  sown  with  seeds  saved  from  the  best 
sorts  in  1865,  and  have  lately  lifted  them,  and  they  nearly  fill  a  bushel  with 
small  bulbs  as  large  as  Peas.  Some  of  the  best  seeds  saved  from  the  high- 
priced  varieties  were  sown  in  boxes  and  grown  in  a  Peach -house  during  the 
early  part  of  spring,  but  the  bulbs  of  those  grown  in  the  open  air  are  quite  as 
large  and  plump.  A  seedling  of  a  new  type,  raised  from  Monsieur  Blouct, 
flowered  with  me  last  summer ;  it  is  of  a  light  rose  colour,  with  the  petals  so 
rounded  and  nearly  of  a  size,  that  it  is,  in  fact,  quite  a  florist's  flower  in  shape. 
This  variety  I  have  crossed  with  some  of  the  best-formed,  high-coloured  and 
light  varieties,  and  hope  to  raise  some  seedlings  with  first-rate- shaped  flowers 
and  spikes. 

In  many  gardens,  owing  to  the  wet  summer  and  autumn,  the  late  Gb^pes 
planted  in  the  outside  border,  and  not  protected  at  the  roots,  have  shrivelled  or 
shanked,  and  will  not  keep  so  long  as  usual.  Some  good  growers  have  never 
been  able  to  colour  their  late  Muscats  picpperly,  and  these  are  therefore  devoid 
of  flavour,  and  damp  off  rapidly.  The  latest  vinery  here  is  planted  with  West's 
St.  Peter's  and  Lady  Downe's,  which  are  planted  inside  the  house.  In  August 
I  had  wooden  shutters  put  on  the  outside  border,  and  the  Vines  do  not  seem  to 
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have  suffered  as  jet  from  the  eontiiittoiis  nans.  Last  year  the  Grapes  in  tids 
house  were  plump  and  good  till  the  25th  of  April,  and  tike j  promise  to  keep  aa 
late  this  jear.  In  mj  opini<m  the  Black  MonokkA  is  arerj  interestxag  Giape  aa 
aecoont  of  its  peenliarly  rich  sweet  flavour,  and  small,  heart-shaped,  aeetflesB 
berries.  One  jHant  is  enongk  in  a  ooHeetioD,  for  the  berries  are  very  smaD,  and 
only  adapted  for  ming  in  jelUes.  The  bonches  are  very  long,  and  fozniak  a 
number  of  small  shonKfcen  for  cutting  for  jellies,  and  the  bernes  when  taated 
are  very  Tinous  and  rich ;  Hat  flesh  is  so  crackfing  that  the  skins  and  aH  caa 
be  eaten. 

There  has  been  rather  a  &alare  this  year  amongst  fruit  trees  in  pots,  for  m 
some  large  unheated  orehard-honses  die  severe  frosts  in  April  and  May  injured 
the  blossoms.  In  lean-to  narrow  structures,  or  glass-covered  walls,  the  trees 
have  escaped  better,  as  the  heat  radiated  from  the  back  iralla  raised  the  tem- 
perature high  enough  to  keep  the  frost  out. 

On  the  whole,  t£e  paogiuiB  of  horticaltmre  and  floricnlture  in  1866  has  been 
satisiustory,  and  the  great  Intematioaal  Horticultural  Exhibition  made  the 
year  quite  a  red-letter  one  to  every  gardener  who  saw  the  wonderful  coUectiaa 
of  plants  exhibited  at  South  Kensmgton.  Another  feature  of  the  year  is  that 
gardeners  have  now  three  reverend  gentlemen  devoted  to  their  interests;  one 
taking  charge  of  the  Roses  and  Strawberries,  the  other  of  the  florists*  flowers, 
and  the  last  of  the  bedding  j^ants ;  and  we  gardeners  have  to  thank  them  for  the 
example  they  show  us,  as  well  in  the  truthfril  value  of  their  opinions  on  garden- 
ing matters  as  in  the  polished  style  and  freedom  from  personalities  e^bited 
by  all  the  articles  which  they  contribute. 

Welbeek,  Willtam  Tillebt. 


DUE  CONTEMPORARIES. 

The  following  plants  are  figured  and  described  in  the  Botjlvxcax  M^GAZiing 
for  December: — 

Cypella  earulea, — A  Beantifnl  stove  Irid,  from  Brazil,  long  known  in  this 
country.  Its  leaves  are  from  3  to  6  fi^t  long,  and  1  to  1 J  inch  broad,  ^^^' 
lanceolate  or  aword-shaped,  and  br^ht  green.  The  flowers  when  full-si^ed 
are  4  inches  in  diameter,  blue,  with  yellowish  claws,  banded  with  brown  and 
orange. 

Seliconia  httmtHs. — "  Few  plants,'*  says  Dr.  Hooker,  "  are  so  well  worAy 
of  cultivation,  for  those  who  can  afford  space  for  the  purpose,  as  the  species 
of  Heliconia ;  they  are  easily  managed,  their  beautiful  foliage  is  evergreen, 
their  brilliant  flowering^bracts  keep  their  colour  for  many  weeks,  and  they 
may  be  rapidly  increased  by  division  of  the  rhizome."  Heliconia  humilis  is  » 
native  of  Guiana,  where  it  abounds  in  marshy  places,  and  was  figured  by 
Jacquin  so  long  ago  as  1797.  The  leaves  have  slender  petioles  2  or  3  feet 
in  length,  and  the  blades  are  1  to  2  feet  long  and  of  a  pale  green.  The  spathcs, 
of  which  there  aie  generally  four  to  each  scape,  are  about  9  inches  long, 
scarlet,  with  green  points,  and  very  showy. 

Cypnpedium  Schlimii. — ^A  pretty  New  Grenada  species,  named  after  M. 
Schlim,  one  of  M.  Linden's  collectors,  who  found  it  in  moist  places  in  th« 
neighbourhood  of  Ocana,  at  an  elevation  of  4,000  feet  above  the  sea;  and  it 
was  subsequently  met  with  by  Purdxe  on,  it  is  stated,  dry  banks  near  La  (>"*• 
The  sepals  and  petals  are  about  an  inch  long,  white,  and  the  latter  are  marked 
with  atreaks  or  spots  of  crimson  on  the  inner  side,  and  a  fsEiint  dash  of  cnfos^ 
behind ;  the  lip,  or  slipper,  has  a  large  blotch  of  deep  rich  crimson  in  fit)nt. 

HeUotropiwn  cohvolvulaceum. — ^This,  the  Euploca  convolvulacea  of  De  Can- 
dolle's  '*  Prodromus,"  is  an  annual,  growing  from  9  inches  to  2  feet  high,  a  native 
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of  the  sou^em  United  Staiet,  New  Mexico,  and  Arkaasas,  on  aand j  plains, 
in  i^ich  last  state  it  was  diseevered  by  Nuttall.  The  flowers  are  nmneroiis,^ 
salrer-shaped,  aboirt  an  inch  across,  white,  sweet-scented,  and  open  towards 
eyening.    The  plant  figured  was  grown  by  Mr.  Thompson,  of  Ipswich. 

JjycoBte  giff^uUea, — "  This  stately  Lycaste  is  very  exteDsiyeily  diffused,  having 
been  foimd  in  Central  Ameriea  by  Hartweg,  near  Sa»ta  Martha  by  Purdie, 
and  in  the  forests  of  Merida,  at  an  elevation  of  5-6,000  feet,  by  Linden.  As 
might  under  such  circnmstances  be  expected,  there  are  many  varieties,  differ- 
ing in  the  size  and  colour  of  the  flowers,  and  also,  though  to  a  less  extent,  in 
the  size  and  form  of  the  sepals  and  petals ;  the  latter  are  usually  of  a  yellowish 
olive,  while  the  velvety  lip  is  of  a  dark  rich  maroon,  bordered  with  orange. 
An  the  Lycastes  may  be  regarded  as  sub-terrestrial,  and  should  therefore  be 
aeoommodated  with  large  pots.  They  are  readily  grown  in  a  moderate  tempe- 
rature, but  prefer  the  shadier  parts  of  the  Orchid-house.  With  the  exception 
of  Lycaste  Skinneri,  now  such  a  universal  favourite,  L.  gigantea  is,  perhops, 
the  best  of  its  race."  The  pseudo-bulbs  are  very  large,  heing  sometimes 
6  inches  high,  and  bear  two  or  three  leaves  18  inches  to  2  feet  in  length.  The 
flowers  have  yellowish  olive  sepals  and  petals,  and  a  rioh  vehrety  maroon  lip, 
with  a  narrow  bordering  of  orange. 

Combretum  micropetaium. — A  showy  climber,  a  native  of  Brazil,  which  has 
been  long  cultivated  by  Dr.  Moore  in  a  greenhouse  at  Glasnevin,  where  it 
flowers  profusely  every  year  in  September.  The  flowers  are  densely  crowded 
in  racemes  4  to' 5  inches  long,  widi  yellow  stamens  three-quarters  of  an  inch 
long,  and  orange  anthers. 

The  Flobai.  Maoazike  for  December  has  plates  of 

Siphocampylus  fulgens. — A  stove  plant  from  South  America,  which  produces 
a  long  succession  of  orange-scarlet  flowers,  with  a  yellow  throat :  henee  it  is 
believed  that  it  will  prove  very  useful  for  cutting  for  winter  bouquets,  as  well 
VA  for  the  decoration  of  plant-houses. 

Delphinium  Triomphe  de  Pontoise, — A  pretty  French  variety^  with  good 
spikes  of  button-like  blue  and  white  flowers,  in  which  the  petals  are  very 
regularly  laid  over  each  other. 

Nosegay  Pdarganiufn  Duchess  of  Sutherland. — ^This  fine  variety  has  been 
already  noticed  more  than  once  in  these  pages. 

Lobelia  Progress. — A  showy  purplish  crimson  variety. 


OUR  MONTHLY  CHRONICLE. 


Fasis  Untvebbal  Exhibition. — Of  the 
62  acres  of  ground  wbich  the  CommiBflioners 
have  taken  for  showing  agiicoltural  machinery 
at  work,  and  for  other  purposes  xequirin|;  a 
greater  amount  of  space  than  can  he  afForded 
in  the  Ghamp-de-Mars,  it  was  intended  to 
have  devoted  somewhat  less  than  If  acre  to  a 
model  market  garden  in  which  the  different 
yegetables  sold  in  the  Parisian  markets  would 
have  heen  exhibited  in  a  ^wing  state  hy  the 
Market  Gardeners'  Society.  This  was  to 
have  been  done  at  the  Society's  own  expense, 
and  the  work  of  cultivation  was  to  have  com- 
menced in  August  last ;  hut,  unfortunately, 
the  ground  was  not  ready  at  that  time,  and  the 
floods  of  September  havinf  laid  a  great  part 
of  it  under  water,  the  ma»et  gardeners,  be- 
coming Mghtened,  asked  for  a   guarantee 


against  loss,  which  the  Commissioners  would 
not  agree  to,  and  the  project  has,  therefore, 
been  given  up.  The  intention  was  to  have 
formed  an  executive  committee  of  market 
gardeners,  who  were  to  give  written  orders 
for  all  operations,  whichi  orders  were  to  be 
posted  up,  00  that  all  comers  might  have  seen 
what  was  done  to  the  different  crops,  and  as 
soon  as  one  crop  was  cleared  the  ground  was 
to  have  been  prepared  for  another. 

Although  a  programme  of  the  subjects  in- 
vited at  uie  several  competitions  which  are 
to  take  place  from  April  to  October  appeared 
some  time  ago,  no  particulars  were  given  as 
to  the  mode  in  which  they  were  to  be  shown  * 
and  English  exhibitors  luive  becNome  anxious 
to  know  what  the  requirements  of  the  schedule 
would  be,  and  naturally  so,  for  the  time  is 
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now  short  indeed  for 


now  snort  inoeed  finr  prepanng  pumts  and 
other  objects  for  ezfaibition.  Mnch  ysliuble 
time  has  been  lost,  and  of  manj  subjects  ex- 
hibitOTB  will  be  under  the  neceisi^  of  merely 
showing  what  they  hare  instead  of  that  which 
.  might  haye  been  spedallj  grown  for  the  Paris 
Exhibition.  Howeyer,  the  requisite  details, 
we  understand,  haye  at  length  been  just  pub- 
lished, and  we  purpose  giving  a  condensed 
account  of  the  most  important  features  of  the 
programme  in  our  next  issue.  .We  are  also 
informed  that  to  Messrs.  Carter  &  Co.,  of 
High  Holbom,  has  been  entrusted  the  laying 
down  in  grass  of  the  English  quarter  of  the 
Park. 

Doubtful  Spicibs. — What  are  Acer  opalus, 
Ally  opulifolium,Willd,|>olymorphum,8pach  ? 
asks  M.  Carriere;  and  hie  answers,  Merelj 
forms  of  Acer  moospessulanum,  which  itself  is, 
perhaps,  only  a  form  of  Acer  creticum.    What 
is  Acer  neapolitanum,  Tenore }  Very  probably 
a  form  of  Acer  opalus  or  opulifolium,  differing 
only   in  the  sue   and  pubescence   of  the 
leayes.    What  is  Cjrtisus  alpinus  ?    Merely  a 
form  of  Cytisus  laburnum.    Every  year  in 
sowings  of  the  former  some  Laburnums  come  ; 
up;  but  it  is  a  singular  circumstance  that  | 
in  some  years  the  majority  of  the  seedlings  , 
are  Cytisus  alpinus,  whilst  in  others,  although  ' 
the  seeds  are  gathered  from  the  same  trees,  I 
the  seedlings  proye  to  be  almost  invariably  i 
Laburnums.     What  is  Moms  italica,  Poiret  ?  | 
Only  a  yariety  of  the  White  Mulberry,  which  | 
may  be  raised  from  the  latter,  and  its  varieties,  j 
Moretti  and  multicaulis ;  and  if,  as  stated  bj 
M.  Jamin,  Moms  nigra  is  only  a  variety,  it  | 
would  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  tme  ! 
Mulberries  may  be  all  reducible  to  a  single 
type. 

Nbw  Yeoitablks. — M.  Carriere  states  in 
a  recent  number  of  the  "  Revue  Horticole,'* 
that  the  Queensland  Spinach,  Chenopodium 
auricomum,  is  scarcely  different  from  C.  album,  | 
or  White  Goosefoot,  a  common  native  weed,  ' 
and  does  not  appear  to  be  worth  cultivation,  | 
more  especially  as  the  Kew  Zealand  Spinach,  | 
Tetragonia  ezpansa,  grows  almost  anywhere,  | 
and,  in  the  opmion  of  connoisseurs,  is  of  such  ' 
exceUont  quidity.    Another  plant,  he  says,  is  i 
also  beginning  to  be  spoken  of  under  the  ' 
name  of  Ancona  Salad.    This  is  the  Salsola 
soda,  which  it  is  almost  impossible  to  culti- 
vate— a  matter  of  no  ^eat  consequence,  see- 
ing that  the  plant  is  m  no  way  ornamental, 
and  detestable  in  a  culinary  point  of  view.  • 
Some  persons,  howeyer,  pickle  the  young  | 


branches  and  leaves  in  vinegar,  like  Samphire 
and  Salicomias.  A  third  plant  is  the  Chili 
Leaf  Beet  rPoir6e-carde  du  Chili),  which  is 

frobably  only  a  variety  of  the  Bnuolian  Beet, 
t  has  highly  ornamental  leasee,  and  their 
stalks  are  of  enormous  size  and  very  succulent. 
The  latter  are  suted  to  attain  irom  5f  to 
7f  inches  in  breadth,  and  to  be  richly  coloured, 
whilst  the  bullated  blades  present  a  diversi^ 
'  of  metaUic  hues,  varying  from  green  to  dark 
I  red. 

OBXTUABT. 

I  Mb.  Josbph  Hbndbbson,  for  nearly  half 
I  a  century  gardener  to  the  Earls  Fitzwilliam, 
I  died  at  Wentworth  Woodhouse  on  the  22nd 
'  of  November.  The  Oardenert*  Chronicle 
I  contains  this  tribute  to  his  memory:— ''He 
was  a  man  of  a  very  high  tone  of  mind,  and 
acquired  a  surprising  stock  of  knowledge  on 
various  subjects,  notwithstanding  the  constant 
demands  on  his  time  as  Superintendent  of  the 
Gardens,  first  at  Milton,  and  afterwards  at 
Wentworth.  He  had  a  fair  knowledge  of 
Latin  and  French,  was  an  admirable  drafts- 
man, and  besides  possessing  very  extensive 
botanical  information,  he  was  a  good  ornitho- 
logist and  entomologist.  His  botanical  re- 
searches were  not  confined  to  PhsBuogamouB 
plants,  as  he  made  the  minute  structure  of 
Cryptogams  an  especial  study,  and  was  one 
of  the  first  to  discover  the  antheridia  of 
Ferns,  though  he  fedled  to  recognise  their 
real  nature.  His  paper  on  the  germination 
of  Ferns  in  the  'Magazine  of  Botany  and 
Zoology'  in  1837,  made  him  generally 
known  amongst  botanists,  and  in  consequence 
of  this  and  other  researches  he  was  elected  ' 
an  Associate  of  the  Linnean  Society,  an 
honour  which  he  well  deserved.  Ferns  were 
certainly  his  favourites  in  the  vegetable 
world,  and  the  collections  at  Milton  and 
Wentworth  were  amongst  the  most  important 
in  the  country.  He  was  happily  encouraged 
in  his  pursuits  by  his  employers;  and  he  was 
not  the  only  domestic  in  the  establishment 
who  did  geoa  service  to  science,  for  Mr.  Artis, 
the  house  steward,  was  well  known  for  his 
arclucological  resesirches,  and  his  work  on  the 
'Vegetation  of  the  Coal  Measures,'  while 
the  discoveries  of  Mr.  Simmons  are  recorded 
in  Curtis' s  'British  Entomolo^.'  Mr. 
Henderson's  health  unhappily  failed  about 
three  years  since,  and  for  the  last  year  he 
never  left  his  bedroom.  He  has  left  behind 
him  few  more  useful  members  of  societr,  and 
none  more  deservedly  loyed  for  his  kindly 
disposition  and  numerous  sterling  qualities." 


CALENDAR  OF  OPERATIONS. 


STOyS  AHD  QRCHID-HOT76B8. 

Thb  plants  in  these  houses  require  more 
heat  than  that  which  would  protect  them  from 
the  action  of  frost,  or  that  degree  of  tempera- 


ture which  would  be  suflicient  for  many  green- 
house plants.  At  the  same  time  it  should  be 
recollected  that  fire  heat  is  not  congenial  to 
the  growth  of  plants,  owing  to  its  causing  a 
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dryneflsof  the  atmosDhere  of  the  houBe :  there- 
fore its  application  snoold  he  limited  as  much 
as  possible  consistently  with  the  amount  of  heat 
absolutely  necessary  to  maintain  the  circula- 
tion of  the  aan  or  the  vitality  of  the  plants.  For 
i^i^  less  fire  heat  will  be  necessary  if  the  glass 
be  covered  with  some  protecting  material  that 
will  have  the  effect  of  preven^ig  the  escape 
of  heat  by  radiation.  By  this  means  there 
will  be  a  saving  of  fuel,  whilst,  at  the  same 
time,  the  health  of  the  plants  will  be  promoted, 
inasmuch  as  the  air  will  not  be  robbed  of 
moisture,  which  it  is  in  proportion  as  the  glass 
of  the  house  is  colder  than  the  internal  air 
which  it  encloses.  The  saving  in  the  expense 
of  fuel  may  then  with  much,  satisfaction  be 
set  against  the  cost  of  frigi  domo  or  any  other 
prot^ting  material.  Sfcrawmats  neatly  made, 
as  the  French  form  them,  are  lighter  and 
warmer  than  Bussia  mats,  and  that  oeing  the 
case  it  is  surprising  that  they  are  not  more 
used  in  this  country  by  those  who  cannot 
afford  more  costly  adaptations.  Light  wooden 
shutters  the  width  of  the  sashes,  inade  of  thin 
boards,  would  last  with  care  nearly  or  quite 
a  Hfetime.  Stove  plants  may  be  oivideo,  as 
regards  temperatuz^  into  three  classes :— 1st, 
Those  plants  which  come  from  the  hottest 
parts  of  the  tropics,  or  from  near  the  level 
of  the  sea.  The  structure  for  these  may  be 
allowed  to  £el11  as  low  as  6S*  at  night,  and  rise 
by  sun  heat  to  73°.  2nd,  The  cooler  stove, 
adapted  for  plants  indigenous  to  places  as  far 
as  lat.  30°,  may  have  the  temperature  at  night 
as  low  as  60° ;  by  day  it  may  rise  to  65°,  and 
with  sun  heat  to  70°.  3rd,  For  another  dass 
a  still  cooler  temperature,  approaching  that 
appropriate  for  what  is  designated  a  warm 
greenhouse,  will  be  sufficient.  45°  at  night, 
60°  in  the  day,  and  occasionally  10°  higher  with 
sua  heat,  may  be  allowed.  For  Orchids  the 
first  of  the  above  ranges  of  ten^perature  will 
be  suitable;  for  those  which  are  adapted 
for  a  cool  Orchid-house  a  temperature  of  45° 
minimum  and  55°  maximum  wm  be  sufficient ; 
and  for  some  species  the  temperature  of  an 
ordinary  greenhouse  has  been  found  to  answer. 
In  clear  days,  with  bright  sun,  shading  wiU  be 
nocessary,  and  the  air  should  be  kept  from 
getting  too  drv.  Such  kinds  as  are  in  a  state 
of  rest  should  be  kept  comparatively  cool  and 
dry.  Those  that  show  signs  of  a  disposition 
to  make  growth  should  be  moderately  en- 
couraged with  more  heat  and  moisture. 

ORBENHOT78E. 

At  this  season,  when  the  weather  is  dull  and 
the  days  short,  plants  want  as  much  light  as 
can  be  afforded  them  :  therefore  the  glass 
should  be  washed  clean  and  kept  as  bright  as 
possible.  The  temperature  should  be  horn  40° 
to  45°  during  the  day,  and  may  be  allowed  to 
rise  10°  higher  by  sun  heat.  Plenty  of  air 
should  be  given  at  all  times  when  the  weather 
will  permit,  without  having  retourse  to  much 
fire  heat ;  for  rather  than  do  this,  better  limit 
the  ingress  of  cold  air,  for  when  the  air  is  very 


cold  a  great  quantity  mahes  in  at  a  oom- 
paratively  small  opening,  and  produces  a  ven- 
tilating effect  e^ual  to  that  of  a  very  much 
larger  opening  m  warmer  weather.  Great 
attention  must  be  given  in  respect  to  water- 
ing, for  some  softwooded  plants  require  much 
more  than  others,  and  some  readily  damp  off 
if  more  is  given  than  they  actually  require,  or 
if  from  want  of  drainage  water  remains  about 
the  roots.  Camellias  should  be  kept  rather 
moist,  otherwise  they  are  apt  to  drop  their 
flower-buds ;  when  they  are  planted  out 
behind  a  north  wall  in  ground  exposed  to  all 
the  rains  that  fall  on  the  soU  about  their  roots, 
and  overhead,  winter  and  summer,  we  do  not 
find  that  they  drop  their  buds :  therefore  it  may 
be  fiiirlv  presumed  that  moisture  is  not  the 
cause  of  Camellias  dropping  their  fiower-buds, 
but  the  want  of  it.  See,  then,  that  these  valu- 
able plants  are  duly  supplieid  with  moisture. 
Water  Azaleas  sparingly,  but  give  plen^  of 
air.  Shift  Cinerarias;  those  for  exhibition 
should  be  ^ut  into  eight-inch  pots.  The  ffreen 
fiy  is  particularly  fond  of  these  plants,  &ex^ 
fore  watch  narrowly,  and  frimigate  as  soon  as 
it  is  perceived,  or  even  before. 

FITS  ANB  FRAXXS. 

Bedding  plants  are  very  generally  kept  in 
these  structures,  and  for  sudi  it  is  especially 
necessary  that  damp  should  be  carefolly 
goarded  against.  Where  there  is  a  command 
of  heat  damp  can  be  driven  off  by  a  little  fire 
heat,  with  additional  air  at  the  same  time. 
If  the  plants  are  in  a  somewhat  warmer  at- 
mosphere pthan  that  of  the  external  air 
moisture  will  not  be  deposited  upon  their 
foliaffe,  and  this  will  oonsequentiy  neither 
mould  nor  damp  off.  At  the  same  time, 
however,  care  must  be  taken  to  stimulate  the 
plants  but  very  little  by  heat  applied  for  the 
above  purpose,  or  for  that  of  guarding 
against  frost;  better  do  this  to  as  great  an 
extent  as  possible  by  coverings,  as  recom- 
mended for  stoves.  Cold  Frame*.— These 
are  useful  structures  for  protecting  many 
kinds  of  bedding  plants ;  and,  besides  pre- 
venting the  radiation  of  heat  by  covering 
the  glass,  the  walls  may  be  covered  pretty 
thickly  with  hay  or  straw,  drawn  and 
placed  vertically,  and  kept  neatiy  compact 
by  mats. 

FORCIKa. 

Vines  should  be  pruned,  cleaned,  and 
painted  over  with  a  composition  against 
insects,  and  more  especially  against  the 
attacks  of  mildew.  The  loose  bark,  all  that 
is  dead  and  extraneous,  should  be  completely 
cleared  off,  but  so  as  not  to  injure  the  inner 
bark.  The  branches  should  then  be  painted 
over  with  a  composition  of  soft  soap,  plenty 
of  sulphur,  and  some  decoction  of  tobacco. 
These  ingredients  will  destroy  all  insect  life. 
Sulphur  wiU  destroy  the  Oldium,  which  has 
had  to  be  dreaded  so  much  of  late  years. 
Against  its  direful  attacks  sulphur  is  the 
most  effectual  substance  known;  and  power- 
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fid  M  it  if  in  Am  wa^mek,  it  ii  att  it  aU 
injuiioiM  te  itigtirtion;  Ar  Viaai  1iWf« 
will  in  Sieily,  eivn  a  km^i  111111  waj  ^aik 
the  base-  «f  llooiit  fitna.  BmUm  likb 
dTOMiiig  ef  the  ViiMa,  te  ioteisr  of  tiie 
houae  BhoBld  be  waabed  witk  seft  aoif  and 
warmwiAer.  If  GnpeBandaaMdtolMripe 
in  tlie  end  ef  May,  fiwriag  ilioald  be  oon- 
menoed  fbctbiotk.  If  tbe  tiofie  sbb  pknlad 
in  an  inade  botdov  'Ais  dtanld  be  fodbed  np 
aadweUeoafadintkaianBemler;  if  itey- 
fu»  pleated  outaide,  €ke  kerder  e^onld  \m 
equidly  weQ  wakied  flioroogbly  MoaslBned 
to  the  bettean  nnd  l^en  l&iddy  oovarad 
with  hot  etable-doD9»  taking  case  liiat  the 
steaA  entiide  is  albetoailf  pseteeted  fr«na 
freit  and  wet.  nemnienof  with  a  tonipevatiue 
of  4r  at  night,  and  M^  m  the  day.  Shot 
19  the  heoae  at  nig^t  till  the  bade  begin  to 
BweU.  Qradnallj  inoreaBe  the  heat;  i£b  xiae 
maj  miAi  60°  at  nig^  and  60°  in  Ihe  day, 
or  W  with  Bim  heat,  by  the  end  of  the 
Keep  the  atomphew  of  ^e  hnaae 


Ta&fir  moiet  by  ayringiag  ana  mattling  np 
the  hoaae  at  the  aaiM  time,  for  Bringing 
with  a  strong  cnnent  «f  aii^  napecially  4i^ 
air,  produces  a  efaiUing  efieet  on  the  mdi- 
BMota  of  the  bndB.  Strawberries  will  not 
bear  nqpid  f orcii^  in  their  early  atage  of 
growth.  To  aet  the  rocte  in  aetien  aome 
poiB  nay  be  phanged  in  very  nBd  bettoa 
heat  in  a  frame  with  a  teomeiateie  ef  ^'^ 


Forcing  F2ow«n.— EstabMabed  pimta  in  pete 
such  aa  Boaea,  lilaoa,  DentaiM,  Bkedodan- 
dsona,  ftc^  ahoidd  be  phmgod  in  gentle  heat 
to  larwardthen  tor  introduetion  to  a  warmer 
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T^eooh,  Tongh'dig,  er  ridge  all  vaoant 
groond,  ao  iSbaX  it  may  be  ameHorsted  by 
the  aotian  of  froat;  and  take  advantage  of 
thia  likewise  for  wheeling  mannre,  and  pei^ 
fonmang  other  operatiGns,  which  cannot  be 
weU  carried  on  when  the  aor&oe  of  tiie 
ffroand  is  looae  and  wet;  hot  do  not  tun 
dawn  froaen  cmat  in  the  bottoas  of  liie 
trenchea,  for  there  it  reaudna  long  nnliiawed, 
md  afterwards  it  centinnea  wet  and  raw  tUl 
ftr  on  in  the  amnmer.  Early  Peas  may  be 
aown  in  a  waiBi  aitnation;  and  also  in  amaQ 
pots,  for  transplanting  in  rows  in  thie  open 
ground. 

PBXnr  OABSSN. 

The  pnming  of  all  kinds  of  hardy  frvit 
trees  should  be  proceeded  with ;  and*if  it  is 
decided  that  any  Apple,  Pear,  Plum,  or 
Cherry  trees  shall  be  grafted  with,  a  difibrent 
sort  at  tiie  proper  season,  they  ahouM  now  be 
headed  back,  for  if  this  is  delayed  till  the  sap 
begins  to  rise,  the  aUmmnm  is  apt  to  die 
bai^  below  the  seetiDn,  and  more  especially 
80  in  the  case  of  large  limbs;  the  gcaft  then 
takes  badly,  and  canker  ia  apt  to  ensne. 
Stocks  should  be  headed  bac^  early  in  tiie 
month,  if  not  later  than  the  first  week  ao 
mueh  the  better,  for  they  pnsh  early,  and,  if 


notheadadbaokbe&m  they  do  so,  the  graft 
aneeeeda  mtptdadBLf,  and  oftiB  provei  a 
oaamlete  fcilwe.  I(  aa  a  ataek  fir  Pbkb,  a 
good  aart  «f  Owtta  ba  emplosFed,  not  ite 
BflaaU-leanvd  ^wiety  «f  atanted  grawtb,  and 
cot  bade  eariy,  evmy  gnft  ahooUl  take  at 
wall  aknaataa on  the  Pear ataok.  ThsnasB 
Benae  vaiietiaa  cf  Pean  that  will  not  eontiini 
tethn^waH  en  the  Qninfia;  butallkiiidi 
giav  iw  a  timo  if  the  abo^  advice  is  at- 
tended te.  Briona  1m  gaafta^  ihonU  now 
be  taken  oi^  md  Move  eapeoially  thoM  of 
Phma  and  Clmi  1  ilib  ;  tibe  onttangs  Bhoaldbe 
laid  in  the  fl^annd,  and  ao  that  the  kwo 
ends'ef  aU  of  them  maybe  in  eontactwilii 
the  earth.  If  the  p^*"*^-"g  of  fmit  trees  mi 
not  oompletad  in  ^ifawn^i^  jt  ahoaid  be  dene 
now,  providinff  tlie  giound  is  in  wodoDf 
conditum,  neiner  too  wet  ner  freaen.  Ths 
gpsund,  hsime  planting,  ahonld  be  regakdr 
trenehed  to  the  depth  ot  at  leaat  2  feet;  bat 
2|  or  8  feet  is  prdezable  wiiere  the  treeiarB 
liable  to  an&r  from  drynasa,  and,  in  order 
that  4^  nay  not^  on  liie  other  hand,  ba 
injurionaly  affected  by  ^stgtMwtt  moisten, 
the  bottom  of  the  trenchea  should  fooa  a 
gently  iadinad  plane  towaada  draaaage.  The 
treea  will  then  thrive  better,  preduoe  in 
gpeatoi  abundanoe,  and  tha  iemt  wiQ  be  of 
snpeder  flavour.  Plr^are  cuttings  of  Gooie- 
berriea  and  Gnanata.  Ghar  away  Ihe  old 
wood  fram  Baapbenaes,  and  tiie  weabistof 
the  kst  BBBuner'a  ahoota.  Shorten  the  reft 
at  the  bandy  near  the  top,  and  tie  Ihem  xt^- 
ix«ew9n  oABDior. 
Plant  Soaaa;  fi>r  tibese  the  groandahonU 
be  well  trenehad  and  mamarad.  Protect  the 
roota of  Xea^aoenled  and Qdna Boees  withs 
nmLohing  of  long  Aaag.  All  half-kaidy 
plants  should  Ukewiae  be  nnilched  with  any 
conTenient  anbBtanoa  tiiat  will  prevent  the 
grovndftom  binng  froaen  about  their  roots ; 
and  hoops  and  atakea  dioold  be  kept  in 
readineaa  fat  fondng  akeletona  to  Bsppoit 
titaldiing  over  tender  |^ft«t^l  in  case  of  eev^ 
froat     Bcill  w^Oks,  and   out   aU  the  tozf 
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Water  q)aringly,  and  only  when  aheolutdy 
neoeaaary,  Dahlia  roote  and  Fuchsias  may 
new  be  put  in  heat  £ot  starting,  and  cottingsoc 

these  will  now  strike  readily,  and  form  fSP^ 
plants  far  Jane  and  July.  Keep  Hollybock 
cuttings  dear  of  decayed  leayes.  Pinks,  sad 
ail  fibrous-rooted  plants  tltat  may  have  the 
soil  kosenod  by  frost,  eiioiild  be  ajp;ain  made 
%rm.  Prepare  aoils  and  compoat  mr  potting 
next  month.  Attend  to  coyeril^^  AuxicuJa- 
frames  in  severe  weather^  but  give  pl^^^ 
air  to  these  planta,  and  ta  all  other  flon>^ 
flowers  which  merely  require  protedaon  from 
severe  feost  Plant  Anemones  and  fianuni^- 
hisea  in  dry  weather,  Uke  latter  towards  the 
end  of  the  mteth.  See  that  Tulip-beds  axe 
protected  from  heavy  rain,  Bnow,  and  aevere 
froet,  by  hoops  and  mats,  or  other  i 


Mvosotis    AlBesina 
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THE  GENUS  MYOSOTIS. 

WITH   AN   ILLnSTSATION. 

Without  dwelling  on  the  beauties  of  our  Wild  Flowers,  albeit  amongst 
them  does  occur  the  MyosoHs  palustris — the  Forget-me-not  of  poets  and  of 
lovers,  we  may  at  once  present  to  the  admirer  of  garden  flowers  a  threefold 
claim  on  hi#  sympathies,  in  behalf  of  the  genus  Myosotis,  drawn  respectively 
from  the  parterre,  the  alpine  or  rock  garden,  and  the  greenhouse ;  for  to 
each  and  all  of  these,  as  well  as  to  our  rural  lanes  and  streamlets,  the 
Myosotes  yield  a  ccerulean  gem  which  is  not  to  be  surpassed  for  loveliness 
amongst  all  the  flowers  of  es^th.    Let  us  try  briefly  to  substantiate  this  claim. 

And  first  of  the  parterre.  Who  that  has  seen  the  charming  masses  of 
flowers  in  the  spring  garden  at  Cliveden,  would  for  a  moment  hesitate  to 
admit  that  here  the  claim  was  made  good  in  the  case  of  Myosotis  sylvatica, 
as  he  gazed  on  sheet  after  sheet  of  its  heavenly  blue,  spread  out  before  h\m 
of  that  noble  garden  ?  Not  one,  we  are  sure.  Mr.  Fleming  speaks  of  it  as  one  of 
the  best  and  most  hardy  of  the  many  plants  he  has  employed  for  beautifying 
the  spring,  easy  of  culture,  admitting  of  abundant  increase,  and  bearing  trans- 
plantation up  to  the  very  blooming  period,  though,  he  says,  it  is  better  planted 
early,  so  that  it  may  have  time  to  cover  the  soil.  It  is  in  fine  bloom  during 
May,  but  both  comes  in  earlier  and,  if  undisturbed,  would  continue  later 
than  that.  The  seed  should  be  sown  in  June  for  the  next  season's  flower- 
ing, the  plants  having  meanwhile  been  pricked  out  to  give  them  strength, 
and  then  planted  permanently  in  the  flower-beds  either  in  autumn  or  early  in 
spring.  The  white  variety  of  this  Myosote  is  equally  useful  with  the  blue 
one,  and  for  the  same  purposes. 

Of  the  value  of  the  Myosotes  for  the  alpine  or  rock  garden  our  illustra- 
tion speaks  in  language  which  is  silently  eloquent.  The  plant  we  now 
figure,  namely  Myosotis  bupigola — or  alpeatrisy  as  marked  on  the  plate,  for 
the  two  names  are  synonymous — is  a  dwarf  perennial,  found  in  a  few 
elevated  northern  localities  in  England  and  Scotland,  but  always  exceed- 
ingly rare.  We  are  indebted  to  Messrs.  Backhouse  &  Son,  of  York,  who 
exhibited  plants  at  South  Kensington  in  1865,  for  the  opportunity  of  figur- 
ing so  charming  a  group  of  it.  Mr.  J.  Backhouse*  jun.,  writing  from 
Teesdale  on  the  15th  of  May  in  that  year,  observes,  **  The  wild  Teesdale 
locality  of  our  M.  rupicola  was  buried  in  snow  apparently  a  foot  thick,  ex- 
tending 500  feet  down  the  sides  of  the  mountain  (Micklefell),  and  extending 
for  ten  miles  along  the  summit  ridges, "only  two  days  ago!"  and  he  adds 
that  the  M.  alpicola  of  their  catalogue  of  1864  is  a  synonym,  as  also  is  the 
M.  alpesttis  of  Hooker  and  Babington ;  but  he  goes  on  to  say,  **  It  is  certainly 
not  the  continental  aJpestris,  which  I  believe  is  only  a  mountain  form  of 
sylvatica,"  The  dwarf  habit  and  large  richly-coloured  flowers  of  this  plant 
render  it  most  ornamental  either  for  moist  rockwork  with  a  north  aspect,  or 
for  the  alpine  frame,  and  in  such  situations  it  succeeds  very  well,  the  principal 
feature  in  its  treatment  being  to  prevent  its  becoming  too  rapidly  excited 
by  excess  of  heat.  What  it  requires  is  a  cold  moist  situation,  where  it  may 
remain  at  rest  all  the  winter. 

The  Azorean  Forget-me-not,  Myosotis  azorica,  a  dwarf  tufted,  free-flowering 
perennial,  famishes  our  illustrative  example  of  a  choice  greenhouse  Myosote. 
This  beautiful  plant  is  found  in  the  vicinity  of  waterfalls  in  the  westerly 
islands  of  the  Azores  group,  following  the  course  of  rocky  mountain  streams, 
where  the  atmosphere  is  kept  humid  by  the  water  spray.    Mr.  H.  C.  Watson, 
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its  original  discoverer  and  describer,  thus  writes  of  it : — "  The  deep  rich 
blue  of  its  numerous  flowers,  and  their  long  succession  from  the  lateral 
branches,  combine  to  render  this  species  well  deserving  of  cultivation,  pro- 
vided it  can  be  brought  to  flourish  in  the  drier  climate  of  our  gardens.  It 
will  require  a  loose  peaty  or  sandy  soil,  careful  shading  from  the  midday 
sun,  and  frequent  sprinkling  with  water  " — Mr.  Watson  adds,  "  and  to  be 
covered  with  a  glass  in  hot,  dry  weather,"  but  experience  has  shown  thut 
this  is  not  necessary,  for  it  thrives  perfectly  in  a  greenhotee  amongst 
Heliotropes  and  Pelargoniums,  where  it  ripens  its  seeds  plentifully.  The 
play  of  colour  in  the  many-tinted  flowers  and  flower-buds,  it  has  moreover 
been  observed,  is  scarcely  rivalled  by  anything  in  cultivation. 

We  trust  we  have  now  established  the  threefold  claim  on  the  sympathies 
of  lovers  of  flowers,  in  behalf  of  the  Myosote  family,  to  which  we  invited 
attention  at  the  outset.  ^ 


FEARNOUGHT  CABBAGE. 

As  the  destruction  of  crops  of  Broccoli  seems  general,  and  as  many  other 
members  of  the  Brassica  family  have  suffered  so  severely  from  the  late  severe 
weather,  that  it  is  doubtful  whether  they  will  prove  worth  saving,  it  is  -well 
deserving  of  note,  that  with  me  at  least,  that  very  useful  and  hardy  hybrid 
Cabbage,  the  Fearnought,  has  been  unscathed;  and  having  used  it  somewhat 
largely  during  the  frost,  I  can  from  experience  affirm  that  it  is  exceedingly 
tender  and  delicious.  Three  years. ago  I  obtained  a  packet  of  the  seed, 
sowed  seed  from  it,  and  planted  out  the  plants  which  were  produced  in  the 
following  winter,  when  they  began  to  display  their  real  character.  I  found 
that  not  more  than  one  in  twelve  was  true  to  description,  but  I  saved  a  few 
of  the  stems  of  the  very  best  for  seed,  and  from  them  my  stock  this  season 
has  been  perfectly  correct.  Fearnought  Cabbage  is  dwarf,  with  foliage 
somewhat  curled,  and  of  a  purplish  hue.  It  begins  hearting-in  about  Christ- 
mas, and  may  be  safely  relied  upon  as  a  most  useful  vegetable  during  the 
depth  of  winter.     I  would  advise  everybody  to  grow  it. 

A.  D. 


REMAEKS  ON  FRUIT  TREE  CULTURE.— No.  17. 

Do  not  let  me  be  misunderstood,  I  am  not  desirous  of  throwing  oold 
water  on  our  modem  systems  of  pyramid  culture,  root-pruniug,  tree  lifting, 
and  all  connected  with  the  restrictive  system  of  management.  I  admire 
them  all,  practise  them  with  satisfactory  results,  and  consider  the  neoessaiy 
operations  as  amongst  the  most  interesting  of  any  that  a  gardener  has  to 
deal  with ;  but  I  cannot  ignore  the  belief,  that  by  interfering  so  much  with 
the  functions  of  the  trees  we  materially  shorten  their  existence,  and  that 
the  true  character  of  the  tree,  both  as  to  its  capability  for  productiveness, 
and  the  size  and  flavour  of  the  fruit,  can  only  be  obtained  where  it  is 
allowed  to  develope  itself  more  in  accordance  with  natural  conditions.  At 
the  same  time,  let  me  observe,  that  when  I  say  free  development  of  growth, 
I  do  not  intend  to  afiirm  that  all  the  growth  which  the  tree  is  inclined  to 
throw  out  is  to  be  allowed  to  go  on  unchecked ;  on  the  contrary,  from  the 
earhest  stages  the  hand  of  the  pruner  must  be  upon  the  tree  to  guide  and 
encourage,  or  restrain,  as  the  case  may  be,  or  otherwise  bend  it  to  hia  will. 
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Nor  must  he  relax  his  oare  when  the  trees  are  matured,  otherwise  through 
excessive  fruit-bearing  they  will  lose  the  power  of  producing  a  sufficient 
woody  growth  to  keep  up  a  healthy  and  free  development,  and  a  rapid  decay 
will  ensue.  In  point  of  fact,  the  whole  art  of  good  management  consists  in 
the  maintenance  of  the  balance,  not  only  between  the  growth  of  wood  and 
production  of  fruit,  but  also  between  the  roots  and  branches ;  the  mutual 
dependance  pf  each  upon  the  other  for  its  own  well-doing,  is  a  beautiful 
illustration  of  the  wonderful  laws  of  Nature,  and  will  well  repay  the  earnest 
attention  of  the  student. 

In  pruning  we  are  generally  too  much  inclined  to  look  only  to  the  pro- 
duction of  fruit ;  our  minds  have  a  natural  bias  in  that  direction,  and  this 
has  often  such  an  influence  upon  our  operations  as  to  cause  us  to  lose  sight 
of  those  grand  principles  by  which  a  progressive  and  constant  production  of 
fruit  is  influenced.  We  may  rest  assured,  however,  that  this  cannot  be 
carried  on  to  any  extent  without  a  disturbance  of  the  whole  system  of  the 
tree,  since  nothing  (judging  from  practical  results,  and  leaving  out  scientific 
physiological  theories,  although  I  believe  they  would  bear  us  out),  so  com- 
pletely ejects  the  vitality  of  the  roots  as  excessive  fruit-bearing,  because  it, 
of  course,  by  its  superior  powers  of  attraction  and  exhaustion  prevents  the 
growth  of  the  tree,  and  thereby  influences  the  formation  of  roots.  Hence, 
then,  we  may  infer  the  absolute  necessity  which  exists  for  approximating 
our  treatment  to  the  requirements  of  each  governing  principle,  so  that  each 
may  have  its  due  share  of  encouragement. 

Now,  where  there  is  plenty  of  room  for  development  these  operations 
may  be  carried  on  in  the  broadest  and  most  liberal  manner,  combining  both 
pleasure  and  satisfaction  in  the  management.  The  natural  tendencies  of 
the  trees,  with  regard  to  fruit-bearing,  will,  in  such  cases,  develope  them- 
selves with  more  certainty,  and  sometimes  in  a  way  very  different  from  that 
we  expected,  which,  by  the  way,  forms  a  very  good  guide  for  our  treatment 
under  the  restrictive  system.  Our  plans  of  pruning  and  management  are, 
as  I  have  before  remarked,  concentrated  upon  fruit-bearing,  and  we  are 
accustomed  to  lay  in  such  shoots  as  appear  likely  to  produce  fruit ;  but  very 
often  it  is  found  that  the  tree  absolutely  rejects  these  shoots,  and  fills  all 
the  short  spurs  and  small  weak  shoots  full  to  overflowing,  whilst  that  on 
the  stronger  shoots,  although  it  sets  well,  is  eventually  thrown  off,  as 
though  it  would  say  in  mute  language,  '*  My  office  is  to  keep  up  the  stamina 
of  the  tree  by  a  liberal  growth,  to  elaborate  the  food  sent  up  by  the  roots, 
a&d  thus  return  to  them  that  due  proportion  of  strength  to  qualify  them 
for  future  exertion  ;  whereas,  if  I  suffer  this  fruit  to  fasten  on  me,  and  feed 
as  it  were  on  my  very  vitals,  I  shall  lose  the  power  of  making  growth,  and 
become  prematurely  aged  and  useless ;"  and  the  roots  will  infuse  life  into 
some  of  the  old  dormant  buds,  and  send  up  a  vigorous  growth  of  unfruitful 
luxuriant  wood. 

All  the  preceding  remarks  are  intended  to  direct  the  attention  of  the 
young  practitioner  to  the  fact  that  there  is  a  necessity  for  studying  more 
than  the  mere  production  of  a  present  crop  of  fruit.  I  know  that  the 
appearance  presented  by  a  large  crop  of  fruit  is  very  agreeable,  and  the 
temptation  to  retain  it  very  great.  I  have  sometimes  observed  a  hundred 
fruits  taken  from  a  tree  where  thirty  would  have  been  ample — in  fact,  as 
much  as  the  tree  could  bear  and  at  the  same  time  keep  up  its  strength  and 
vigour.  The  consequence  of  this  overbearing  is,  that  the  tree  will  require, 
on  an  average  of  three  years,  offcener  more  than  less,  to  recover  itself  and 
again  attain  its  former  degree  of  strength  and  vigour,  so  as  to  enable  it  to 
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carry  another  large  crop.  But,  supposing  the  hundred  reduced  to  thirty,  the 
tree  will  carry  on  its  vigour  with  ihe  crop,  and  with  care  there  is  no  reason 
why  there  should  not  be  forty  the  next  year,  and  a  progressive  increase  after- 
wards, the  tree  all  the  time  increasing  in  growth  and  strength  for  future  pro- 
duction, instead  of  having  an  interregnum  of  sickness  and  debility,  out  of 
which  it  is  often  very  difficult  to  recover  it.  One  often  reads  accounts  of 
extraordinary  crops  of  fruit  produced  by  certain  trees,  and  I  am  always  led 
to  question  the  policy  of  taking  such  large  crops.  Certainly,  looking  at 
such  statements  from  a  practical  point  of  view,  I  should  be  greatly  influenced 
by  the  age  and  strength  of  the  tree,  as  well  as  the  amoupt  of  superficial 
feet  covered  by  it.  If  that  is  disproportionate  I  should  not  only  doubt  the 
policy  but  the  chance  for  anytlung  like  a  crop  again  for  some  years.  I 
write  from  experience,  having  often  made  the  experiment.  To  mention  only 
one  notable  instance — ^that  of  a  healthy  and  vigorous  Goe*s  Golden  Drop 
Plum  :  about  five  years  ago  it  was  crowded  with  bloom-buds,  and  the  fruit 
set  most  abundantly ;  I  le^  on  about  four  times  the  number  of  fruit  which  I 
should  have  done  imder  ordinary  circumstances,  and  the  consequence  was 
that  three-fourths  of  it  ^as  only  fit  for  tarts,  the  remainder  but  indifferent 
dessert  fruit.  The  crop  in  the  following  season  amounted  to  seven  fruits, 
and  I  consider  that  the  tree  has  only  just  now  recovered  from  the  exhaustion 
induced  by  that  excessive  crop. 

Redleaf,  John  Cox. 

GARDENERS'  EXAMINATIONS. 

Some  of  our  readers  may  have  been  aware  of  the  fact  that  Examinations 
for  Certificates  have  been  held  during  the  past  year  by  the  Boyal  Horti- 
cultural Society,  and  through  its  influence,  also,  by  the  Society  of  Arts,  the 
principal  objects  being  at  once  to  stimulate  the  mental  faculties  of  young 
gardeners,  and  to  give  them  opportunities  of  distinguishing  themselves.  We 
are  among  those  who  beUeve  that  the  stimulus  was  wanted,  for  it  was  on  all 
hands  admitted  that  young  gardeners  of  the  thoughtful,  studious  class,  who 
might  be  expected  to  win  their  way  to  professions^  honours,  were  much  less 
frequently  met  with  than  they  were  some  quarter  of  a  century  ago.  We 
are,  however,  rejoiced  to  find  that  the  old  leaven  which  was  at  work  in  the 
days  we  have  alluded  to,  is  not  altogether  exhausted,  but  that  it  still  exists 
in  the  lump,  stirring  up  young  men  here  and  there  to  lay  aside  the  frivolities 
and  thoughtlessness  of  the  age,  and  to  work  perseveringly  onwards.  Verily 
all  who  thus  labour  will  have  their  reward. 

It  is  something  accomplished  to  have  moved  out  of  the  beaten  path,  to 
have  broken  the  ice — in  a  word,  to  have  made  a  start  with  these  Examina- 
tions. That  their  occurrence  last  year  was  not  half  known,  we  believe;  and 
that  many  young  men  from  diffidence  failed  to  avail  themselves  of  the  oppor- 
tunities offered  them,  we  cannot  doubt.  On  the  other  hand,  the  force  of 
example  is  mighty ;  and  now  that  a  few  out  of  the  professional  ranks  have 
honourably  distinguished  themselves,  we  can  scarcely  doubt  that  the  move- 
ment will  be  more  generally  appreciated,  and  the  benefit  more  freely  accepted 
than  it  has  yet  been.  Such,  at  least,  ought  to  be  the  case.  The  Boyal 
Horticultural  Society  deserves  meanwhile  the  thanks  of  the  community  for 
having  inaugurated  the  movement.  It  has  done  less  wise  and  worthy  things, 
and  for  doing  them  has  received  more  than  its  share  of  vituperation  and 
opposition  ;  it  is  therefore  only  just,  when  it  does  well  with  a  good  inten- 
tion, that  it  should  receive  commendation  and  support. 
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There  are,  doubtless,  men  of  a  practical  turn  of  mind  who  are  ready  to 
question  the  advantages  of  Examinations  of  this  kind,  on  the  ground  that  they 
are  wholly  theoretic^  and  smack  of  book-learning,  while  they  themselves 
hold  that  there  is  nothing  like  practice  :  but  we  must  demur  to  this  view  of 
the  matter.  The  Examinations  probe  deeply  into  the  practical  knowledge  of 
the  candidates.  Men  of  natural  talent  may  spring  up  here  and  there  whose 
inborn  sense  completely  distances  all  the  studies  of  such  of  their  less  fortimate 
neighbours  as  have  no  such  advantages ;  but  taking  men  at  the  average, 
we  hold  that  the  mind  requires  to  be  exercisedin  whatever  subject  the  hands 
may  be  engaged  in,  before  the  work  which  is  to  result-  can  be  intelligent 
work ;  and  it  is  just  this  exercise  and  stimulus  which  Examinations  furnish 
in  the  case  of  the  gardener.  He  may  plod  on  at  his  daily  task,  week  after 
week  and  year  after  year,  and  be  but  httle  the  wiser  for  it,  or  ]yxLt  little  better 
fitted  to  act  on  his  own  resources  ;  but  if  he  is  set  thinking  about  the  very 
same  operations,  he  must  be  mentally  blind  indeed  if  he  does  not  see  a  new 
light  bursting  in  upon  him,  and  find  that  what  was  before  to  him  unmean- 
ing routine  has  become  from  that  time  pregnant  with  purpose.  The  acqui- 
sition of  knowledge  serving  to  elucidate  the  duties  of  daily  life  is  good  for 
us  all,  and  not  less  so  for  the  young  gardener  than  for  others.  To  acquire 
this  knowledge  is  one  grand  stage  on  the  road  towards  success.  To  apply 
it  when  acquired  with  tact  and  common  sense,  may  be  almost  said  to  com- 
plete the  journey. 

We  add  to  these  remarks  a  brief  statement  of  the  results  at  the  two 
Examinations  to  which  we  have  specially  referred.  That  of  the  Society  of 
Arts  took  place  in  April,  1866,  and  the  following  were  the  Certificates 
gained ; — 


HAMS  AMD  AOB. 


OBBTIFICATBS. 


SI 


Fruit 

and 

Vegetable 

Culture. 


R.  Brown,  Salford— 25 

A.  Dbaw,  Southainpton — 34        

J.  K.  Dempster,  Glasgow — 27 

J.  DuKCAN,  London — 22 1 

Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Priae  of  £5  for  Botany         i 

J.  GoDBBFF,  Chelmsford — 19        

J.  C.  Hiooa,  Southampton— 25  .. 

R.  C.  KiKGSTow,  Hull— 19  ] 

Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Prize  of  £  1  for  Botany  J 

W.  OsbouNE,  London — 25  

A.  Vabsons,  Burton— 22 

"W.  P.  Roberts,  Ipswich — 26 ) 

Society  of  Arts'  Prize  of  £6  for  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Culture  i 
G.  Stanton,  Slough — 25 ) 

Society  of  Arts'  Prize  of  £5  for  Floriculture  .  I 

G.  M.  WooDKow,  Richmond  (Surrey) — 20      . .         . .  \ 

Saciety  of  Arts*  Prizes  of  £3  for  Floriculture,  and  £3  fori 
Fruit  and  Vegetable  Culture,  and  Royal  Horticultural  i 
Society's  Prize  of  £3  for  Botany  . .         . .  j 


3rd 


2nd 
2nd 
3rd 


3rd 


3rd 
3rd 


3rd 


3rd 


I 


2nd 


3rd 
3rd 

2nd 

l8t 

1st 


3rd 


3rd 
2nd 
3rd 

Ist 

2nd 

Ist 


At  the  Examination  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  in  December,  1866, 
Mr.  R.  C.  Kingston,  of  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew,  and  Mr.  Georoe  Stanton, 
of  Berry  Hall  Gardens,  Taplow,  Maidenhead,  won  the  distinction  of  being 
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elected,  on  the  report  of  the  Exammers,  as  Associate  Members  of  the  Society. 
The  medal  offered  by  the  Goimcil  for  the  highest  number  of  marks  in 
practical  gardening — ^t.^.,  including  Flower,  and  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Culture, 
was  awarded  to  Mr.  O.  Staitton.  The  following  Certificates  were  granted  to 
young  gardeners,  consisting  of  the  Chiswick  students  and  such  others  as 
chose  to  present  themselves  in  due  form.  Such 'results  are  very  satisfactory 
as  a  commencement,  and  we  trust  that  they  may  encourage  many  othear 
Toung  gardeners  to  avail  themselves  of  the  future  opportunities  which  will 
DC  afforded  them  thus  to  distinguish  themselves : — 


GKBTCPICAnU. 


Flori- 
culture. 


FraU 

and 

Vegetable 

CQltinv. 


Gkobob  M.  Woqoxow,  Boyal  GardenB,  Kew,  W.     . . 
Alexakdbb  Bobikbon,  Chiswick  Student 

William  Spdjils,  Chiswick  Student 

Bkian  Wynne,  Chiswick  Student        

Thomas  Whioht,  Chiswick  Student 

HxNBT  Hannam,  Chiswick  Student 

John  M.  Hsnkt,  Boyal  Gardens,  Kew,  W 

Frei^keick  Thompson,  Royal  Gardens,  Kew,  W.     . . 
A.  Jamibson,  Royal  Gardens,  Kew,  W. 
John  Staplby,  Ovendon,  Biddenden,  Staplehurst    . . 
Thomas  Waddinoton,  Millfield  House  Gardens,  Cobham 


Ist 

2nd 

Ist 

^d 

1st 

Ist 

2nd 

1st 

Ist 

1st 

Ist 


2nd 

1st 

2nd 
2nd 
2nd 
2nd 

2nd 
2nd 


While  the  subject  is  before  us,  we  may  further  mention  that  the  Society 
of  Arts  will  hold  another  Examination  in  Floriculture,  and  in  Fruit  and 
Vegetable  culture,  early  in  April  next,  the  full  particulars  of  which  may  be 
had  of  the  Secretary,  Adelphi,  London ;  but  as  an  indication  of  the  kind  of 
preparation  needed,  we  may  state  that  questions  relating  to  any  of  the  under- 
mentioned subjects  may  be  put  to  the  candidates. 

In  Floriculture — 


Improvement  of  Races  in  Plants,  hy  what 
means  it  can  be  commenced  and  carried  for- 
ward. 

Hybridisation,  objects  of. 

Conditions  necessary  to  ensure  fertility  in 
Flowers. 

Warming  and  Tentilation  of  Houses  for 
Plant  Culture. 

Influence  of  Yentilatioii  on  Plants  confined 
in  forcing-houses. 

Limits  of  Temperature  endurable  by  Plants, 
and  how  to  turn  this  to  advantage  in  Practical 
Floriculture. 

Bottom  Heat,  value  of,  in  Plant  Culture. 

Watering,  the  rationale  of,  in  tho  Culture 
of  Pot  Plan*A 

Liquid  Manures,  special  reoommenda- 
tions  of. 

Food  of  Plants,  how  and  whence  derived, 
and  in  what  form  received. 

Propagation,  the  various  modes  of,  and 
their  special  adaptations. 


Vitality  of  Seeds,  duration  o^  and  how  best 
preserved. 

Budding,  Grafting,  and  Inarchinff,  how 
performed,  and  to  what  subjects  best  adapted. 

Increase  by  cuttings  and  by  l&yers. 

Leaf-cuttings,  how  is  it  that  they  can 
organise  buds  ? 

Composts  for  various  classes  of  plants. 

AcchmatiBation.  Is  it  possible  to  increase 
the  hardiness  of  any  race  of  plants,  and  what 
are  the  most  likely  means  ? 

The  leading  Flowers  of  the  different  sea- 
sons, indicating  those  to  be  obtained  naturally, 
and  those  by  artificial  means. 

Special  Culture — Ferns,  Orchids,  Succu- 
lents, Heaths,  Hardy  Annuals,  Bedding 
Plants. 

Text  Books :—"  LiNDLBT's  Theory  and 
Practice  of  Horticulture  '*  (Lonffmafu)» 
*'M<Into8h's  Book  of  the  Garden''  (Black- 
wood dt  Sons).  *'  Tbompsom's  Gaideaer's 
Assistant"  [BlaekU  db  Son). 
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In  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Onltnre — 

Kindi  of  Frnits  adapted  for  Tariooa  aoilB 
and  exposures. 

The  Propagation,  Fnudng,  and  Txainix)g 
of  Fruit  Trees. 

The  Structure  and  Functiona  of  the  Organa 
of  Treea,  oonsiderod  in  their  relation  to  growth 
and  reproduotion. 

The  Forcing  of  Fruit  Treeo^  and  then:  guI- 
tivation  under  glass,  both  in  and  out  of  pots. 

The  Theoxy  of  Ripening,  and  the  principles 
that  ought  to  regulate  the  preserration  of 
fruits  after  they  are  ripe,  or  their  subsequent 
maturation. 

The  Packing  of  Fruit  for  transmisaion  to 
great  distances. 

The  Kinds  and  Qwmtitiea  of  Vegetable 
Seeds  and  Boots  req[niied  for  cropping  gardens 
of  jnyen  dimensions. 

The  Most  Approved  Mode  of  Culture  of 
the  diflferent  kinds  of  Yegetable  and  Salads. 


ThePreparatioii  of  fermenting  materialBfor 
artificial  heating. 

The  Forcing  of  Tegetables  and  Salads. 

Soils,  Water,  Atmospheric  Air,  Light  and 
Heat  in  their  relation  to  the  suocessfi^  cnlti- 
yation  of  Fruit  and  Vegetables. 

Manures,  and  their  appUoation. 

The  Diseases  and  Insects  to  which  Fruit 
Trees  and  Vegetables  are  subject,  and  their 
remedies. 

The  Erection,  Heating,  and  Ventilation  of 
Garden  Structures. 

Text  Books :—"  Lihdley's  Theory  and 
Practice  of  Horticulture  '*  {Longmans).  **  The 
Cottage  Gardener's  Dictionary"  {BeU  and 
Daldy).  *«  HoGo's  Fruit  Manual,"  Third 
Edition  (171,  Fleet  Street},  "  Rnms's 
Miniature  Fruit  Garden"  {Longrnaiu), 
"  Bb^hatjt's  Modem  Peach  Pruner  "  (171, 
FUet  Street). 


The  successful  candidates  at  this  Examination  have  an  opportunity  to 
win,  besides  the  usual  Certificates  of  the  1st,  2nd,  and  8rd  class,  six  prizes 
in  Botany,  Floriculture,  and  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Culture,  offered  by  the 
Society  of  Arts ;  seyen  prizes  in  the  same  subjects,  offered  by  the  Boyal 
Horticultural  Society;  and  three  prizes  in  Floriculture,  and  Fruit  and 
VegetaWe  Culture,  offered  by  the  Proprietors  of  the  Gardeners'  Ckrojiiele,  the 
winning  of  the  latter  prizes  depending  partly  on  a  knowledge  of  Book- 
keeping or  Mensuration.  Let  the  candidates  take  this  as  their  motto : — 
Palma  non  sine  puhere. 


GLADIOLI  IN   1866. 

[The  valuable  paper  subjoined,  written  by  one  of  the  first  cultivators 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  giving  a  statement  of  his  doings  during  1866, 
both  in  the  garden  and  at  the  exhibition  tables,  has  recently  been  published 
in  the  Gardeners'  Cliranide.] 

I  PLANTED  five  hundred  of  my  best  bulbs  in  five  beds  of  one  hundred 
each  (commencing  about  February  6th,  and  getting  all  in  by  about  the 
20th),  LQ  the  richest  soil  I  ever  used  for  this  flower,  it  being  composed  of 
about  one-half  of  sods  left  to  rot  for  two  years,  and  the  remainder  of  rich 
old  maniire.  The  beds  were  made  in  December,  and  the  soil  was  turned  and 
mixed  on  every  possible  occasion  up  to  planting- time.  Each  bulb  had 
sharp  river  sand  placed  under  and  over  it  as  usual,  and  fuUy  4  inches  of 
the  same  rich  soil  was  placed  over  alL  The  nice  green  shoots  began  to 
appear  about  April  12th,  and  all  were  well  up  about  the  middle  of  May, 
with  just  nine  deaths — a  very  small,  per-centage,  but  I  had  gone  over  my 
bulbs  very  carefiilly  before  planting,  and  thrown  out  every  one  that  showed 
symptoms  of  unsoundness,  little  black  marks  on  the  comer  of  the  bulb  being 
a  sure  sign  of  future  decay.  I  top-dressed  twice  in  June  with  rich  loam, 
and  mulched  all  in  July  heavily  with  good  old  manure.  I  gave  water 
moderately  until  about  July  1st,  and  then  very  heavily  for  three  or  four 
weeks,  during  the  melting  weather  of  that  period,  using  strong  liquid  manure 
about  twifie  a-week«  and  ceaaing  watering  finally  about  August  lst»  when  a 
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considerable  change  of  temperature  occurred.  The  results  were  ma«^^*] 
I  had  splendid  spikes  in  profusion.  I  exhibited  on  nine  occasions,  taKmg 
eight  first  and  one  second  prize,  one  of  the  former  a  silver  cup. 

I  have  just  (October  26th)  taken  up  those  five  hundred  bnlbs  witn  tne 
exception  of  a  few  still  in  bloom.  Many  came  up  doublets,  and  tnere  were 
several  triplets;  about  a  dozen  turned  yellow  just  before  blooming,  ana  mea 
off,  and  about  another  dozen,  which  had  bloomed  early,  w^e  rapicuy 
becoming  black,  and  so  of  course  worthless.  There  was  little  or  no 
spawn  on  this  entire  lot  of  five  hundred.  I  shaU  in  future  take  up  any 
choice  sorts  that  bloom  early,  very  soon  after  they  have  done.  J*  f  ^  "^* 
seem  to  do  the  slightest  harm  to  take  them  up  quite  green  and  full  of  sap, 
provided  about  18  inches  of  the  stalk  be  left  to  wither  gradually. 

My  spawn  of  last  season,  and  my  undersized  bulbs,  I  grew  in  two  large 
beds,  in  nice  light  rich  soil  with  a  good  deal  of  sand.     Many  of  them  Have 
bloomed,  giving  fair  medium-sized  spikes,  and  all  have  taken  up  in  P™® 
health,  nice  and  plump  and  fleshy-looking,  and  nearly  every  bulb,  from  the 
size  of  a  marble  upwards,  was  well  laden  with  fine  healthy  well-developed 
spawn.     These  little  matters   are  well  worthy  of  the   consideration   of 
Gladiolus-growers.     If  you  drive  them— that  is,  grow  them  very  rich,  you 
obtain  grand  spikes  of  bloom,  some  deaths,  a  fair  increase  of  bulbs,  ana 
little  or  no  spawn.     If  you  adopt  the  opposite  system,  and  use  light  ncn 
sandy  soil,  you  obtain  moderate  blooms,  no  deaths,  and  an  immense  jprogenj 
of  juveniles. 

Next,  as  to  novelties.     I  obtained  as  usual  all  Souchet's  new  sorts  for 
1865  (three  bulbs  of  each).     Of  Milton,  one  made  no  sign,  it  never  came  up, 
and  the  other  two  grew  on  weakly,  turned  yellow  in  July,  and  died  off;  so 
I  have  never  seen  Milton,  but  I  am  informed  by  those  who  have  that  it  is 
a  fine  flower.     Of  Newton,  one  bulb  died,  and  two  bloomed  fairly,  giving  a 
curiously  coloured  flower,  rosy  crimson  shaded,  dark  brownish  red  feathers, 
white  throat,  extra  fine  shape ;  it  will,  I  think,  be  a  fine  flower,  but  will  require 
an  extra  fine  season.     Of  Byron,  all  three  bloomed  well,  and   increased 
freely ;    colour  rich  ponceau,  whitish  straw  throat,  violet  blotch,  medium- 
sized  bloom,  middling  shape.     Next  comes  Shakespere,  a  splendid  flower, 
a  rich  creamy  white,  very  light  lilac  feathers,  throat  straw  and  magwita 
shaded,  shape  first-rate,  spike  excellent.     And,  last  of  all,  we  have  Eurydice, 
magnificent,  white  ground,  rosy  violet  feathers,  brownish  shaded  throat, 
Jarg©  flower,  very  ^ne  spike.     I  really  do  not  know  which  of  these  last  two 
flowera  most  to  admire ;  both  are  light  grounds,  both  are  very  beantiful,  antl 
in  my  opiniopj  a  gi^eat  advance  on  any  exit^tiiig  variety.     Our  friend  *^  D-^ 
Df'fl//''  (oo  mean  judge  of  what  a  good  flower  should  be)  considers  Eurydice 
as  good  folly  as  one  of  Stftndisli's  very  best,  which  it  resembles — -namely, 
Eleanor  Norman,  but  I  must  say  I  like  the  foreigner  much  more,     Shaten- 
pere  and  Eurydice  are  both  fine  vigorous  growers,  and  Keena  first-rate  in  all 
respects.     If  1  ^^^e  pressed  to  choose  between  the  two,  I  think  I  would  giT* 
the  palm  to  Shakespere  for  distinctness  of  style  and  colour. 

The  flowers  of  1864   ^Souchet'sJ  hitve,  on  the  whole,   done  very  well. 

Mnd&me  Furtado  is  very  tine  as  a  light  flower,   ^  Meyerbeer  ia  very  rich  as 

a  dark  shaded  red.     Madame  de  Sevigne  is  Al  in  her  own  way,  a  deciiei 

jbeftt  on  such   fine  sorts  as   Le  Ponssini  &c,  ^  Pulton   is    a  moet   spleD^iS 

sjifided  scarlet,  but  a  little  too  thin.     My  seedlings  of  1864  have  grown  tfcU, 

and  m^^y  have  bloomed ;  bnt  while  several  good  flowers  have  appeared  of 

^Bdr   average  merit,  aiid  distinct  enongh  in  themselves,  still   tiiere   are  not 

^o*-^  thBJi  two  or  three  which  promise  to  be  decided  acquisition e.      The  seed 
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BO-WB  when  ripe  in  September,  1865,  in  pans,  and  planted  out  in  April,  and 
the  seed  also  sown  in  the  open  ground  in  April  have  done  very  well,  having 
grown  wonderfully  during  the  moist  weather  of  September.  The  frost 
which  we  had  on  two  or  three  nights  does  not  seem  to  have  checked  them 
at  all.  And  also  two  beds  of  seedlings  which  I  left  out  last  winter  have 
done  very  well,  but  were  later  in  starting  and  blooming  than  those  planted 
in  spring.  There  is  a  numerous  lot  of  novelties  offered  this  season.  Some 
sixteen  or  eighteen  varieties  have  been  announced  by  M.  Souchet.  I  have 
ordered  three  bulbs  of  each  of  these,  and  shall  be  entirely  satisfied  if  the  lot 
gives  me  half  a  dozen  sorts  as  good  as  the  gems  of  the  season  just  passed. 
What  the  famed  Ascot  Nurseries  of  Standish  &  Go.  are  about  to  offer 
in  this  way  I  know  not,  but  I  cannot  refrain  from  stating  that  several  of 
the  flowers  raised  by  Mr.  Standish  at  Bagshot  or  Ascot  pleased  me  very 
much  this  last  season.  I  may  particularise  specially  The  Colonel,  Ensign, 
Lucy  Neal,  and  Carminata — ^four  as  distinct  and  good  flowers  in  their  way 
as  any  in  cultivation. 

Finally,  I  was  strongly  inclined  last  autumn  to  apply  the  pruning  knife 
freely  to  the  list  of  Gladioli  at  present  in  cultivation ;  however,  I  thought 
it  best  to  wait  a  little,  and  the  result  shows  I  was  correct  in  doing  so,  as  it 
would  have  been  very  difficult,  nay,  almost  impossible,  to  have  made  up  the 
classes  for  the  exhibition  tables  for  the  early  shows  commencing  on  August 
16th,  without  the  aid  of  such  good  old  standard  varieties  as  Madame  Binder, 
Joan  of  Arc,  Archimedes,  Isoline,  Madame  Souchet,  Madame  de  Vatry, 
I>uc  de  Malakoff,  Oomte  de  Momy,  &c.  I  beUeve  these,  and  many  other 
varieties  of  the  same  standing,  are  still  indispensable  for  those  who  grow  and 
exhibit  largely. 

Duhlin.  James  F.  Lombabd. 

COLOURING  OF  GRAPES. 

In  a  paper  at  page  9  I  made  Botae  remarks  on  badly-coloured  Grapes; 
I  vnsh  now  to  mention  that  the  berries  of  white  or  light-coloured  varieties  are 
often,  though  less  perceptibly,  in  the  same  state.  For  instance.  White  Syrian 
and  Muscats  when  badlyripened  are  bluish  green,  instead  of  being  of  the  colour 
of  ripe  Golden  Drop  Plums.  I  need  hardly  observe  that  both  these  kinds 
require  more  heat  than  the  hardier  Grapes ;  but  even  with  that  assistance, 
if  their  leaves  are  injured,  neither  the  fruit  nor  young  wood  come  to  proper 
perfection.  In  such  cases  extra  heat  and  sunshine  ^nll  not  affect  the  green- 
coloured  berries,  nor  ripen  the  soft  wood,  owing  to  the  want  of  a  proper  supply 
of  nourishment  from  injured  leaves.  This  reminds  me  to  notice  an  error  in 
my  last  paper:  it  should  be  wood,  not  fruit  ''may  remain  green  until 
blackened  by  frost."  The  other  remarks,  however,  may  apply  to  all  other 
kinds  of  badly-ripened  Grapes,  and  likewise  account  in  a  great  measure  for 
the  "  shanldng  "  of  Grapes  before  they  ripen.  Consequently,  the  great 
object  to  secure  in  order  to  have  not  only  properly-coloured  Grapes,  but  all 
kinds  of  fruit  of  proper  colour,  is  to  take  great  care  of  the  health  of  the 
leaves,  without  which  one  may  as  well  expect  to  see  good  fruit  as  to  see 
kine  grow  fat  with  diseased  lungs. 

Having  mentioned  ''  shanking,"  I  should  notice  that  the  White  S^an 
is  of  veiy  robust  growth,  but  yet  when  grown  in  a  low  temperature  it  is  as 
liable  to  shank  as  other  tender  kinds  of  weak  habit.  But  not  so  when 
treated  as  Muscats  should  be;  then  its  fruit  is  excellent,  and  may  keep 
longer  than  any  other  of  the  late  white  Grapes.   In  general  the  bunches  are 
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very  laigpt,  and  the  bemes  cUoogr^  indeed  sa  iMvgdt  m  to  have  led  to  the 
conjecture  that  the  Syrian  Grape  is  the  same  kisd  a»  that  which  the  Jewish 
spies  hrought  from  Canaan,  in  which  caae  the  clnstea:  was  so  lavge  that  '<tbej 
bove  it  between  two  upon  a  staff.'*  How«Tef»  I  have  grown,  the  Syrian. 
Grape  many  years,  and  never  knew  it  Ml  when  properly  keated.  The  Yi^e 
is  certainly  of  a  very  distinct  kind.  I  wiU  send  a  few  **  eyes  '*  of  it  to  any 
one,  on  the  condition  of  the  postage  heing  paid« 

Cossey  Paofk,  N&nricK  J*  Wv^htoikc. 


NOTES  AT  THE  FLOEAL  AND  FRUIT  COMMITTEES. 

January  15fA.— With  the  thermometei:  standing  at  22**,  how  was  it 
possible  there  could  be  many,  if  any,  subjects  at  this  meeting  of  the  Com- 
mittees ?  A  few  things  put  in  an  appearance  in  spite  of  the  severity  of  the 
weather,  the  *< Notes"  on  which  will  occupy  but  a  small  space  compared 
with  previous  records.  Mr.  John  Msinn,  of  Brentwood,  had  a  small  plant 
of  his  cerise-scarlet  Zonal  Pelargonium  Mimas,  to  show  its  character  as 
a  winter-flowering  kind.  From  Mr.  Thomas  Howes  came  a  single  Chinese 
Primrose  with  variegated  foliage,  which  was  no  advance  on  any  of  the  varie- 
gated forms  previously  seen.  ■  Messrs.  E.  G.  Henderson  &  Son  had  a  variety 
of  Sophronitis  grandlflora,  named  Alexandrina,  of  a  very  striking  shade  of 
rosy-crimson ;  but  it  appears  that  this  and  other  shades  of  colour  appear 
amongst  imported  plants,  so  that  it  was  not  regarded  as  a  novelty.  A  cut 
spike  of  an  Oncidium,  which  was  said  to  be  closely  allied  to  0.  serratum, 
if  not  identical  with  it,  came  from  Messrs.  Bacldiouse  &  Son,  of  York, 
and  a  cut  bloom  of  Brasavola  cuspidata.  The  latter  has  a  very  rich  perfume. 
There  were  also  cut  specimens  of  Barkeria  Skinneri  and  a  LaeJia,  from 
Mr.  Hodges,  gardener  to  E.  Wright,  Esq.,  Gravelly  Hill,  Birmingham. 

A  collection  of  Apples  came  brfore  the  Fruit  Committee  from  Mr. 
Whiting,  of  the  Deepdene,  Dorking ;  and  several  dishes  of  Court  of  Wick 
Apple  were  sent  by  Wentworth  W.  Buller,  Esq.,  Strete  Raleigh,  Exeter. 
Messrs.  Lucombe,  Place  &  Co.,  of  Exeter,  sent  a  bunch  of  their  new  black 
Grape,  Mrs.  Pince's  Black  Muscat,  an  excellent  keeping  Grape.  This  bunch 
had  been  hanging  for  a  considerable  time,  but  the  hemes  were  quite  pltmip ; 
it  appeared,  however,  to  have  lost  some  of  the  Muscat  flavour  during  preser- 

^**^^'*-  R.  Dhan. 

BACKHOUSE'S  BROCCOLI  AND  TURNER'S  LITTLE 
GEM  PilA. 

I  AMONGST  many  others  feel  vei^  much  indebted  to  the  Messrs.  Backhouse, 
of  York,  and  to  Mr.  Charles  Tum^,  of  Sloughr-^to  the  former  fbr  thek 
distinct  Broccoli,  and  to  the  latter  for  his  Little  G^9!i  Pea. 

As  regards  the  Broccoli,  I  first  had  a  packet  of  the  seed  in  1865,  and 
thus  findmg  out  its  inestimable  qualities  I  furnished  myself  with  a  good 
supply  for  the  past  year.  As  it  succeeds  the  autumn  Cauliflower,  I  Gjidi  it 
doubly  valuable,  because  I  am  acquainted  as  yet  with  no  other  sort  which 
does  so.  On  the  same  piece  of  ground  I  sowed  on  the  same  day  Snow's 
Winter,  Osbom's,  Grange's,  and  Gillispie's.  The  last  two,  however,  were  of 
no  service  to  me  as  Winter  Broccoli,  and  Snow's  Winter  I  nevee  found  of 
any  use  until  spring,  when  numerous  other  sorts  come  into  use. 

As  regards  Little  Gem  Pea,  it  is  all  that  I  could  desire,  t^d  will,  I  am 
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Bture,  be  so  to  many  others  when  they  give  it  a  trial.  It  gro^ra  a  little  over 
a  foot  high,  is  very  pgroductive,  and  the  produce  is  of  first-rate  quality.  Ita 
dwarf  produotiveuess  so  astonished  me  that  I  determined  to  try  it  in  pots 
during  the  winter.  About  the  first  week  in  September  I  took  a  few  dozen 
eight-inoh  pots,  which  were  three  parts  filled  with  soil ;  I  then  placed  about 
a  dozen  of  the  Peas  round  the  sides  of  each  pot,  and  filled  the  remainder  up 
with  the  soil.  The  following  is  the  result.  In  the  month  of  December 
they  produced  three  dishes,  and  now  they  are  covered  with  blossoms  and  pods. 
Again,  in  the  middle  of  October  I  sowed  another  batch,  which  is  equally 
healthy,  and  will  yield  pods  fit  to  gather  about  the  1st  of  March.  I  must 
not  onut  to  say,  that  there  are  no  symptoms  of  mildew,  but  the  plants  are 
as  healthy  as  possible.  It  seems  to  me,  from  the  trial  which  I  have  made, 
that  if  space  will  admit,  we  may  have  Peas  all  the  year  round. 

Sandhngham*  '  W.  Gabmigbasl* 

ON  CONIFERS. 

{Concluded  from  page  7.) 
The  severe  frost  of  December,  1860,  following  a  summer  remarkable 
for  its  long  continuance  of  wet  weather,  low  temperature,  and  absence  of 
bright  sunshine — all  conditions  very  unfavourable  for  the  ripening  of  wood, 
made  sad  havoc  among  Conifers,  and  not  only  among  the  more  tender  sorts, 
but  also  among  those  that  were  considered  perfectly  hardy.  This,  fox  a 
time,  acted  as  a  check  on  the  planting  of  Conifers.  Many  persons  imagined, 
from  the  wholesale  destruction  of  fine  specimens  which  they  witnessed,  that 
the  cultivation  in  our  climate  of  the  species  killed  was  almost  hopeless,  not 
considering  how  very  exceptional  the  season  of  1860  was. 

Because  many  perfectly  hardy  Conifers  were  killed  iQ  different  parts  of 
tbe  country  in  1860,  we  must  not  on  that  account  consider  them  too  tender 
for  our  climate ;  it  would  be  very  unphilosophical  to  do  so.  We  may  with 
as  much  propriety  class  our  common  Holly  among  tender  shrubs,  because 
many  hundreds  of  trees  were  Idlled  that  season  by  the  frost,  and  many  of 
the  dead  boles  may  yet  be  seen  in  the  hedges  in  various  parts  of  the  country. 
All  low,  flat  places  suffered  most  in  1860.  We  had  some  losses  here,  but 
on  the  whole  escaped  better  than  the  generality  of  places  in  this  part* 
principally,  no  doubt,  in  consequence  of  the  high  and  undulating  character 
of  the  ground.    Among  the  losses  were  the  following : — 

Araucaria  imbricata.  —  Some  plants  of  this  Conifer  were  killed  and 
others  were  severely  injured.  Some  of  the  latter  have  now  quite  recovered. 
We  have  not  planted  any  since  1860. 

Pintis  insi^nU. — There  were  several  fine  plants  of  this,  aU  of  which  were 
completely  lulled.  One  of  these  was  a  superb  young  tree,  the  handsomest 
specimen  of  its  size  that  I  had  ever  seen.  It  had  been  planted  ten  years, 
and  was  the  admiration  of  every  person  who  saw  it.  It  was  in  an  exposed 
situation,  and  had  stood  every  winter  uninjured  except  that  of  1859-60  (in 
which  there  had  been  a  long  continuance  of  severe  frost),  when  the  foliage 
was  slightly  browned.  This  fine  plant  was  completely  killed  that  season ; 
we  have  not  planted  any  since. 

Cupressus  maorocarpa. — Of  this  we  had  a  very  fine  promising'  specimen. 
It  was  completely  killed,  as  were  also  several  fine  young  plants  of  C.  torulosa 
and  C.  funebris.  Of  these  we  have  planted  none  since.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few  plants  of  Gedrus  Deodara,  these  include  our  principal  losses 
in  Conifers  from  the  frost  of  1860. 
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Cedrus  Deodara. — A  few  fine  yotmg  specimens  of  this  were  killed  in  1860, 
and  some  more  were  so  much  injured  that  we  remoyed  them.  Nearly  the 
whole  of  these  were  in  low  or  confined  situations.  All  those  on  high  ground 
and  in  exposed  places  escaped  uninjured.  Our  highest  trees  were  dl  planted 
in  1652 ;  the  height  of  the  tallest  is  now  25  feet.  There  is  a  very  consider- 
able diversity  of  character  among  them,  some  running  up  with  a  fine  bole 
and  small  branches,  and  others  growing  more  dense  and  spreading  in  the 
branches,  the  former  I  suspect  are  from  cuttings  and  the  latter  from  seed. 
The  handsomest  specimen  we  have  was  a  small  tree  in  1860.  It  stood  with- 
out receiving  the  slightest  injury  in  a  very  exposed  situation.  It  is  only 
15  feet  high,  but  is  as  many  feet  through,  and  the  branches,  which  are  very 
pendent,  are  as  dense  as  a  Furze  bush.  It  was  planted  ten  years  ago  where 
an  old  sunk  fence  had  been  just  filled  up  with  very  strong  clay,  and  the  plant 
at  present  is  in  the  most  robust  health.  Our  next  best  specimen  is  also  grow- 
ing in  a  strong  clayey  soil,  well  drained  of  course.  I  need  hardly  remark 
that  a  strong  clay  soil  undrained  is  very  unsuitable  for  Conifers.  We  have 
a  younger  plant  than  any  of  these,  that  promises  to  outstrip  them  in 
rapidity  of  growth,  in  graceful  habit,  and  robust  health.  It  is  growing  in 
gravelly  soil  of  considerable  depth  in  a  situation  fully  exposed  to  sun  and 
air,  but  sheltered  from  the  west  winds  by  large  trees  at  a  considerable 
distance  from  it.  Besides  these,  there  are  also  a  number  of  fine  young 
specimens  growing  in  different  parts  of  the  park  and  the  grounds,  some  in 
sandy  soil  (and  these  only  make  slow  progress),  others  in  gravelly  soil,  and 
others  again  in  clay  soils. 

Cedrus  LibanL — There  are  two  noble  trees  of  this  Conifer  in  the  park, 
growing  on  rising  ground  in  a  soil  of  a  gravelly  nature  and  subsoil  of  clay. 
They  exhibit  great  robustness  and  health,  but,  unfortunately,  they  were 
planted  too  close  together.  The  branches  of  both  have  long  since  become 
interlaced.  There  is  a  number  of  smaller  trees  of  different  ages  and  sizes  in 
the  grounds,  but  they  have  not  made  very  rapid  progress  of  late  years. 
The  late  frosts  in  spring  oftentimes  kill  the  leader  and  young  growth,  giving 
them  a  rather  stunted  appearance. 

Cedrus  atlanika, — ^We  consider  this  by  far  the  most  ornamental  of  all 
Conifers,  and  have  in  consequence  planted  it  largely.  We  have  planted 
upwards  of  1,600  of  it  altogether,  varying  from  10  inches  to  10  feet  in 
height,  and  in  a  great  variety  of  aspects,  situations,  and  soils.  It  grows 
best  where  the  soil  is  of  a  strong  loamy  nature,  and  worst  where  it  is  very 
light  and  sandy,  and  where  there  is  a  deal  of  vegetable  matter.  We  have 
none  of  any  great  height,  the  tallest  being  only  20  feet ;  of  this  height  we 
have  several,  but  our  best  specimen  is  a  much  younger  plant  than  these. 
It  is  only  16  feet  high,  and  is  the  same  in  diameter  of  branches,  and  beauti- 
fully fuinished  from  the  bottom.  It  has  only  been  planted  nine  years,  and 
was  then  only  80  inches  high.  The  place  where  it  is  growing  is,  however, 
newly-made  ground,  and  in  that  particular  spot  there  had  been  a  hollow 
which  was  filled  up  with  good,  strong  turfy  loam  from  the  park,  and  in  this 
it  was  planted.  This  Conifer  is  hardder,  and  grows  much  stronger  and  more 
rapidly  than  either  the  C.  Libani  or  C.  Deodara.  It  does  not  begin  to  grow 
so  early  in  the  spring  as  C.  Libani  and  Deodara,  consequently  the  young 
growth  never  gets  injured  by  late  frosts  as  it  does  on  those  trees. 

Abies  Dottglasii. — There  is  a  number  of  very  promising  specimens  in 
different  parts  of  the  grounds;  the  tallest,  88  feet  high,  was  planted  in  its 
present  situation  eleven  years  ago.  It  is  very  exposed  to  the  south-west 
winds,  and  the  branches  on  that  side  have  suffered  a  good  deal.    Most  of 
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the  plants  here  make  very  long  growths,  and  some  in  consequence  are  not 
so  dense  as  could  be  desired.  One  specimen,  growing  in  sandy  soil  on  the 
highest  part  of  the  park,  is  a  very  promising  plant ;  Uie  branches  are  very 
dense,  and  the  foliage  very  dark.  There  is  a  very  great  diversity  of 
character  among  the  lot. 

Abies  Albertiana  and  canadensis, — ^There  are  several  very  promising  plants 
of  both. 

Abies  Menziesii, — There  is  one  good  specimen  of  this  very  beautiful 
Spruce.  It  is  growing  in  strong  clay  soil.  There  was  even  a  better  speci- 
nien,  growing  also  in  strong  clay  soil,  but  it  had  to  be  removed  a  few  years 
since  in  consequence  of  alterations  in  the  place. 

Abies  Morinda  or  Smithiana. — There  are  a  few  very  promising  young 
specimens  of  this  Fir.  They  are  very  dense  in  habit  and  make  free  growth, 
especially  the  leading  shoots. 

Ci-yptameria  japonica. — ^We  had  two  specimens  of  this,  which  stood  the 
winter  of  1860-61  uninjured;  but  they  grew  so  thin  that  we  did  not  consider 
them  sufficiently  ornamental  to  retain  them,  and  so  we  had  them  cut  down. 
C.  elegans  promises  better. 

Cupressus  Laicsoniana. — There  is  a  number  of  young  plants  from  8  to 
6  feet  high,  all  growing  very  freely. 

Picea  balsamea. — Several  small  trees  planted  a  few  years  since. 

Picea  cephalonica, — There  are  several  very  promising  young  specimens, 
the  tallest  being  something  over  18  feet  high,  and  the  same  in  diameter  of 
branches.  For  its  size,  age,  health,  and  vigour,  this  is  really  a  superb 
young  tree.  It  is  screened  from  the  morning  sun  by  some  tall  trees  grow- 
ing at  a  considerable  distance  from  it ;  this  prevents  it  from  budding  so 
early  in  the  spring  as  it  would  do  if  exposed  fully  to  the  morning  sun,  and 
the  late  spring  frosts,  when  they  occur,  are  gone  before  the  sun  gets  to  it. 

Picea  ladocarpa  ^Parsonsii  orLowii). — This  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
of  all  Califomian  Firs.  There  are  several  young  specimens  growing  very 
freely  in  a  strong  loamy  soil. 

Picea  nobiUs,  and  nobilis  robivsta  or  magnifica. — ^We  have  a  great  number 
of  thriving  young  plants  growing  in  a  deep  loamy  soil. 

Pkea  Nordmanniana. — There  is  a  number  of  promising  yoimg  specimens 
of  this  Fir ;  the  tallest  is  10  feet  high,  and  would  have  been  more,  but,  un- 
fortimately,  it  lost  its  leader  last  season,  I  beheve  through  small  birds 
perching  on  it;  it  (the  lead),  was  of  great  length,  very  soft  and  brittle, 
and  the  slightest  weight  on  its  end  would  snap  it  off.  We  have  also  a  great 
number  of  smaller  plants. 

Picea  Pinsapo. — Several  veiy  fine  young  specimens,  all  growing  freely 
in  strong  loamy  soil. 

Pinm  awtriaca. — Of  this  fine,  free-growing  Conifer  we  have  a  great  num- 
ber of  thriving  young  trees,  growing  in  varieties  of  soils  and  situations.  It 
seems  to  grow  best  in  a  strong  loam  with  a  clay  subsoil. 

Pimis  Benthamiana, — ^We  have  a  few  plants  of  this  Pine;  they  grow 
freely,  but  so  very  thin  and  lanky  that  we  do  not  think  it  very  ornamental. 

Pintis  Cembra. — ^A  few  good  plants.     It  grows  but  slowly. 

Pin%ts  excelsa, — Several  promising  plants,  which  stood  the  frost  of  1860 
uninjured.    This  is  a  magnificent  Pine  when  fully  grown. 

'  Pinus  Lambertiana. — There  was  a  good  specimen  of  this  here,  which  had 
to  be  removed  in  consequence  of  some  alterations. 

Pinus  pyrenaica. — There  is  one  very  promising  plant  of  this  very  beauti- 
ful Pine  here. 
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Finw  Strobm. — A.  great  number  of  yoimg  trees  of  leoait  planting,  all 
doing  weU,  particnlarly  those  growing  in  elaj  soil. 

Taxodium  aempervuvns. — There  is  one  nice  plant  here.  It  stood  out  the 
\nnter  of  1860-61  uninjured.  It  is  growing  in  a  grayelly  soil  and  a 
sheltered,  dry  situation. 

Taxodium  distichnm. — Several  thriying  young  plants. 

Thvjopsis  borealis. — Some  promising  young  specimens  of  this  Conifer. 

Tht^a  Lobba, — Several  very  fine  young  plants  of  this. 

Wellingtoma  giffontea. — A  number  of  fine  speeimens.  The  tallest  is 
16  feet  high,  the  next  15  feet,  and  the  next  14  feet ;  all  the  others  are  under 
this  height.  We  have  them  growing  in  a  great  variety  of  soils  and  situ- 
ations.    Those  in  strong  loamy  soils  are  growing  the  best. 

We  have  also  some  small  plants  of  Betinospora  obtusa,  Sciadopitys 
verticillata,  and  others ;  but  as  we  have  not  had  them  long,  nor  |dwted 
them  extensively,  I  cannot  say  much  about  them.  From  present  aj^arsAces 
I  am  very  sanguine  about  them. 

We  have  not  so  great  a  variety  as  may  be  met  with  in  many  places ; 
but  of  those  that  are  highly  ornamental  and  perfectly  hardy  we  have 
planted  very  extensively,  and,  with  very  few  exceptions,  no  trees  could 
possibly  be  doing  better.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  Cedars  of  Lebanon, 
all  the  others  have  been  planted  within  the  last  sixteen  years,  most  of  them, 
indeed,  within  the  last  ten  years,  consequently  we  have  no  very  large  speci- 
mens ;  but  there  are  thousands  of  very  promising  ones,  which,  in  a  few 
years,  will  be  superb  trees.  We  apprehend  notbang  from  frosts  however 
severe  they  may  be;  our  worst  enemy  is  the  west  wind,  to  which  some 
portions  of  the  grounds  are  a  good  deal  exposed. 

Stourton.  M.  Saul. 


ON  STOCKS. 

Just  now,  when  seed  lists  are  being  searched  and  orders  are  being  dis- 
patched by  intending  growers,  a  few  words  under  the  above  heading  may  be 
of  service  to  those  who  grow  Stocks,  but  are  not  intimately  acquainted  with 
the  classes  in  which  the  many  varieties  are  grouped.  Seed  lists  are  gene- 
rally  too  heavily  freighted  with  "  collections  of  imported  Stocks,"  some  of 
them  containing  from  twelve  to  twmty-four  supposed  colours,  but  of  this 
number  only  a  very  few  are  really  distinct  and  fitted  to  appear  in  the  garden. 
In  order  to  get  only  distinct  colours  some  seedsmen  import  their  own 
colours— that  is,  they  make  a  selection  of  some  six  or  eight  of  the  most 
decided  colours,  and  make  up  their  own  collections.  This  involves  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  labour,  but  the  buyer  is  much  benefited  by  it,  as 
generally  the  flowers  wiU  be  of  such  colours  as  crimson,  white,  blue,  purple, 
rose,  and  similar  shades,  and  not  such  as  ash-grey,  brick  red,  black-brown, 
and'others  of  dubious  character.  ,         ,       ,  .        .      ,      ^ 

The  best  class  of  Stocks  for  general  garden  decoration  is  the  Lai^e- 
flowering  Ten- Week  German,  as  the  imported  varieties  are  termed.  The 
plants  grow  from  about  9  to  12  inches  in  height,  and  from  70  to  80  per  cent, 
of  them  invariably  come  double.  They  remain  in  bloom  a  considerable 
time,  as  in  addition  to  the  leading  spike  of  flowers  a  great  many  smaller 
shoots  spring  out  from  the  plant  on  all  sides,  and  from  this  habit  they  have 
been  termed  '*  branching  Stocks."  For  cut  blooms  this  class  is  invaluable ; 
and  I  have  known  them  remain  in  bloom  for  a  long  period  when  the  summer 
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and  autimm  maatiiB  have  proYed  fine  axid  genial,  A  dwarfs  form  ol  this 
strain  has  been  tenned  the  '^  Dwarf  Pyramidal  Large-flowering^'*  evidently 
a  ''  selection "'  from  the  foregoing*  These  are  dwa^er  and  closer  in  habit, 
very  free-blooming,  as  is  the  taller-growing  strain^  and  they  do  not  embra<$e 
so  great  a  variety  o^  oolouis,  thoiigh  happily,  at  least  at  pcesent,  they  appeax 
to  be  composed  mainly  of  decided  colours.  These  representatiyes  of  the 
imported  Ten-Week  section  deserve  to  be  generally  grown,  for  they  are 
eminently  useful  for  out-door  decoration,,  but  in  hot  weather  they  should 
be  freely  watered  where  the  soil  is  dry  or  gravelly. 

I  have  seen  some  marvellously  fine  things  in  Ten- Week  Stocks  of  a 
taller  growth  than  the  foregoing,  that  have  been  denominated  Giant  Ten- 
Week,  and  well  they  have  deserved  the  appellation.  They  grow  from  15  to 
IS  inches  high^  and  the  leading  spike  of  flowers  is  somethiag  wonderfully 
fine.  They  resulted  from  a  selection  out,  of  some  of  the  Continental  Ten- 
Weeks  ;  the  seed  is  now  regularly  ripened  and  harvested  in  England,  and 
the  per-centage  of  doable  flowers  is  fully  equal  to  the  German-grown 
kinds.  They  embrace  three  colours-^-scarlet,  purple,  and  white,  and  are 
really  of  great  use  for  exhibition,  as  well  as  decorative  purposes. 

Another  English  stram,  equally  fjau&  and  valuable,  is  one  styled  I^a- 
midal.  They  grow  nearly  as  tall  as  the  Giant  Ten-Weeks,  but  branch 
more  from  the  base  of  the  plant  upward.  They  thus  form  something  of  a 
pyramid  in  shape:  hence  their  designation.  I  have  inspected  these  for 
several  years  past,  and  have  frequently  recommended  them  to  exhibitors  of 
the  Stock  because  of  their  special  fitness  for  the  exhibition  table.  Confined 
hitherto  to  only  two  colours — violet  and  scarlet,  an  accession  has  been 
received  since  Uist  season  in  the  form  of  a  selection  from  the  violet  of  an 
azure  or  pale  blue^  quite  a  gem  in  its  way,  if  the  colour  of  the  original 
type  can  only  be  perpetuated,  as  no  doubt  it  can  be,  as  the  other  colours 
were  origiaaUy  selections,  and  have  been  transmitted  from  season  to  season 
with  the  hue  of  colour  unaltered,  and  the  quality  of  the  plants  unimpaired* 

The  very  best  Intermediate  Stocks  I  have  ever  seen  were  also  from 
English  8traio3.  The  old  Scarlet  variety,  so  pleasant  to  the  eye  in  the  spring 
and  early  summer  months  in  Covent  Garden  Market,  is  now  companioned 
by  a  white  variety  of  good  quality,  but,  from  what  I  have  seen,  a  little 
tall^  in  growth.  This  may  have  been  an  accident  of  cultivation,  and  not 
a  normal  defect  of  the  flower,  if  a  defect  it  he. 

I  saw  last  summer  a  selection  from  some  German  Dwarf  Bouquet  Stocks 
of  a  kind  of  Annual  Intermediate,  that,  sown  early  in  the  spring  and  grown 
on  in  pots,  would,  I  think,  flower  between  the  Intermediate  and  the  Ten- 
Week  and  Pyramidal  varieties.  The  colour  was  bright  crimson — a  very 
desireJ^lA  shade,  the  habit  quite  dwarf,  and  yet  vigorous  and  free.  When 
sown  at  the  sdme  time  as  the  ordinary  Ten- Week  Stock»  it  flowers  a  little 
later,  if  subjected  to  the  same  treatment. 

Such  weath^  as  we  have  lately  passed  through — a  kind  of  winter  that 
had  almost  gone  out  of  the  remembrance  of  some  of  us^  and  had  not 
entered  into  the  experience  of  oihers^-is  almost  enough  to  cause  growers  of 
the  Stock  to  give  up  the  cultivation  of  Capes,  and  Emperors,  and  Queens, 
and.  Bromptons-^the  kinds  that  flower  e«rly  in  the  spring.  What  a  general 
decimation  of  these  there  must  have  been  I  There  is  such  a  difSculty  expe- 
rienced in  wintering  them,  even  in  mild  seasons^  that  it  does  tend  to  curtail 
the  area  of  their  cultivation  considerably.  Still,  some  succeed  remarkably 
well,  notably,,  those  who  save  seed,  and  those  who  supply  Covent  Garden 
Market  wjjkh  the  cut  flowers  from  the  same. 
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The  collections  of  Brompton  Btocka  are  always  impoiied  from  the  Con- 
tinent, though  so  mach  seed  is  sav^  in  England.  The  scarlet  Brompton 
generally  produces  seed  pretty  plentifully,  but  the  white  and  purple  are 
both  often  yery  scarce.  A  very  fine  strain  of  the  scarlet  colour  is  known 
as  the  Scarlet  Giant,  and  when  it  can  be  obtained  true  the  flowers  are  very 
fine,  and  the  colour  in  keeping  with  the  quality  of  the  flowers. 

Some  cultural  notes  must  be  given  next  month,  as  this  paper  has  grown 
into  an  almost  immoderate  length. 

Qtjo. 

WINTERING  BEDDING  PELARGONIUMS. 

On  paying  a  visit  a  short  time  since  to  one  of  the  largest  gardens  in  onr 
neighbourhood,  I  was  much  struck  with  the  manner  in  which  the  gardener 
wintered  his  large  stock  of  struck  cuttings  of  Bedding  Pelargoniums.  Having 
to  bed  out  about  twenty  thousand  plants  every  year,  and  the  accommodation 
for  them  being  limited,  he  was  driven  to  adopt  various  shifts  and  con- 
trivances,  and  this  is  one  of  them. 

His  Pelargonium  cuttings  are  all  struck  in  the  autumn  in  the  open 
ground.  When  well  rooted  they  are  carefully  taken  up  with  as  much  root 
as  possible,  a  handful  of  moss  is  placed  around  the  roots,  and  tied  with 
bast,  and  they  are  then  stowed  away  as  closely  as  possible  in  frames. 
Thrice  the  number  can  thus  be  housed  that  could  be  stored  away  when  potted 
in  large  60's,  and  the  plants  withstand  damp  even  better  than  in  pots.  ^  In 
spring  they  are  turned  out  in  a  sheltered  situation,  some  loose  fine  soil  is 
shaken  well  about  them,  and  what  little  protection  they  may  require  is 
given ;  likewise  now  and  then  a  good  soakmg  overhead  through  the  rose. 
By  this  mode  of  treatment  the  plants  required  for  the  beds  will  be  found  to 
have  some  fine  balls  of  roots,  which  far  more  readily  attach  themselves  to 
the  soil  than  those  turned  out  of  pots. 

The  gardener  summed  up  the  advantages  of  the  system  thus  : — ''  You 
want  neither  pots  nor  mould ;  you  may  stow  three  in  the  place  of  one ; 
may  throw  them  about  and  hre&k  nothing ;  may  remove  them  with  great 
ease;  may  save  a  large  amount  of  expense  and  labour;  and  finally,  may  tnni 
out  as  good  plants  as  you  could  from  pots.**  To  amateurs  especially  this 
simple  plan  of  wintering  bedding  Pelargoniums,  must  greatly  commend 
itself.  A.  D. 

NEW  PLANTS. 

The  cry  is,  Still  they  come  !  We  might  fancy  that  the  supply  must  at 
least  diminish,  if  not  altogether  fail,  when  we  consider  the  vast  number  of 
the  novelties  which  have  been  added  to  our  collections  during  the  last  quarter  " 
of  a  century.  For  we  do  not  now  speak  of  New  Plants  in  the  shape  of 
Seedlings.  Come  they  do,  and  come  they  must,  year  after  year,  in  myriads, 
leaving  ''  something  accomplished,"  some  advance  made  or  fresh  stand-point 
gained,  as  the  memento  of  each  revolving  season;  but  we  rather  in  this  paper 
refer  to  New  Plants  imported  from  their  native  homes,  and  of  these  we  find 
no  diminution  in  the  number  of  those  which  have,  during  the  past  season, 
been  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  public. 

Amongst  the  many  it  is  of  course  to  be  expected  that  a  large  proportion 
will  not  rise  above,  if  even  they  reach  up  to  mediocrity ;  but  there  are  some 
plants  of  sterling  merit,  which  will  leave  their  mark  on  the  year  1866,  and 
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to  these  we  now  propose  to  refer  briefly,  under  the  sub-divisions  of  Stove, 
Greenhouse,  and  Hardy  plants. 

It  is  amongst  Stove  plants  that  the  greatest  acquisitions  have  been  made, 
and  of  these  the  groups  of  foliage  plants  and  Orchids  have  been  most 
highly  favoured.  Of  other  Stove  plants  which  will  be  grown  for  their 
blossoms,  we  have  gained  two  entirely  new  and  very  ornamental  genera  of 
Acanthaceous  plants,  which  will  rival  the  best  of  those  already  grown. 
Sanchezia  nobUu  is  one  of  them,  and  is  remarkable  for  its  long  tubular  yellow 
flowers  disposed  in  large  erect  panicles,  which  have  their  parts  subtended 
by  broad  ovate  crimson  bracts.  The  other  is  named  Ancylo^yne  longiflora, 
and  this,  too,  bears  large  panicles  of  tubular  flowers,  only  the  panicles  are 
here  drooping,  and  flowers,  calyces,  pedicels,  and  ramiflcations  of  the 
panicle,  are  alike  of  a  rich  vinous  purple  colour.  Both  these  are  from 
Tropical  America,  and  both  have  been  introduced  by  Messrs.  Veitch  &  Sons. 
A  third  flowering  stove  plant  of  undoubted  merit,  is  the  Passiflora  Jtdgeiis, 
introduced  from  Brazil  by  M.  Linden  through  his  collector  Mr.  WalHs,  and 
which  adds  to  a  somewhat  remarkable  form  of  foliage,  having  the  sinuate 
outline  which  reminds  one  of  an  Oak  leaf,  a  profasion  of  brilliant  scarlet- 
crimson  blossoms,  set  off  with  an  orange-scarlet  coronet  barred  with  white. 
Nothing  that  we  cultivate  resembles  any  of  these;  and  we  might  add  to  them 
the  pretty  little  Ritdgea  or  Psychotria  nivoaa,  a  native  of  Parana,  shown  at 
the  great  International  Exhibition  by  M.  Linden,  an  evergreen  shrub,  with 
erect  stems,  elliptic-oblong  leaves,  and  terminal  cymes  of  snow-white  woolly 
tubular  flowers. 

The  year  which  has  witnessed  the  first  public  exhibition  and  recognition 
of  such  a  glorious  plant  as  Cattleya  Doitiana  marks  an  era  in  Orchid-growing. 
It  was,  indeed,  flowered  in  1865  by  Messrs.  Veitch  &  Sons,  to  whom  the  credit 
of  its  introduction  is  due,  but  owing  to  trade  exigencies  it  was  only  towards 
the  latter  part  of  1866  that  the  public  were  permitted  to  make  acquaintance 
with  the  plant,  a  specimen  of  which,  acquired  from  the  Messrs.  Veitch,  was 
shown  in  blossom  by  Mr.  J.  Bateman,  and  delighted  the  eyes  of  all  who 
sa^  it.  It  may  be  described  as  the  counterpart  of  C.  labiata  in  habit,  and 
in  the  size  and  character  of  its  flowers ;  but  the  latter  have  the  sepals  and 
petals  of  a  rich  nankin  yellow,  and  the  broad  frilled  lip  of  a  uniform  rich 
puce  purple,  traversed  throughout  by  radiating  golden  veins.  This  unique 
and  splendid  Cattleya  comes  from  Costa  Eica.  Scarcely  less  valuable  an 
acquisition  is  the  Saccolabium  ffifjanteum,  of  which  the  Messrs.  Veitch  have 
obtained  plants  from  Eangoon,  but  which,  though  in  the  country  previously 
under  the  name  of  Vanda  densiflora,  has  not  till  now  been  accessible.  It 
is  a  stout-growing  epiphyte,  with  the  habit  of  other  Saccolabiums,  and  with 
densely-flowefed  pendent  spikes  of  flowers,  which  are  nearly  of  the  same 
shape  as  those  of  Saccolabium  violaceum  fVanda  violacea),  but  larger,  both 
sepals  and  petals  being  cream-coloured,  the  latter  bearing  a  row  of  amethyst- 
coloured  dots.  The  Hp  is  of  a  very  intense  amethyst  colour,  enlivened  by 
darker  amethyst-coloured  veins,  the  lateral  ones  radiating  outwards.  The 
smell  is  dehciously  aromatic,  and  at  the  same  time  remarkably  powerfal. 
Very  striking  in  colour  and  a  most  showy  and  ornamental  plant  is  the 
Oncidium  MarshdUianumy  from  South  America,  a  species  allied  to  0.  crispnm, 
but  with  large  flowers  of  a  rich  golden  yellow — a  colour  too  little  cared  for 
of  late  amongst  new  Orchids,  but  most  valuable  in  the  Orchid-house  or  the 
exhibition  table.  Another  dihutante  of  the  season  has  been  the  lovely  Dm- 
drohium  thyrnfloruniy  which  is,  perhaps,  the  best  of  Messrs.  Low's  introduc- 
tions from  Moulmein.    It  has  much  tiie  habit  of  D.  densiflorum,  its  lovely 
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racemes  of  white  and  gold  being  produced  in  the  usiae  style,  but  they  are 
larger  and  handsomer.  The  year's  acquisitions  in  this  department  of  -cul- 
ture are,  however,  not  yet  exhausted,  Rangoon  haying  given  to  MoBsrs. 
Veitch  the  new  Vanda  Bensoyii,  a  conunendable  species  allied  to  V.  fnrva, 
with  the  flowers  white  outside,  yellow  spotted  and  streaked  with  brown 
within,  while  the  lip  is  ruby-coloured  marked  with  purple  and  yellow  spots; 
and  Ecuador  having  furnished  to  the  Messrs.  Backhouse  &  Son  the  pretty 
little  3Iesospinidium  mngmneum^  a  cool  Orchid,  which  will  no  doubt  im- 
prove on  further  acquaintance,  and  which  bears  a  sh(»rt  branching  panicle 
of  glossy  rose-colouied  flowers,  issuing  from  the  base  of  a  prettily  mottled 
pseudobulb. 

Among  Foliage  plants  the  accessions  are  very  numerous.     We  may 
instance  first  a  new  Fern,  Adlantum  velutinumy  remarkable  for  its  tall  stature, 
its  fine  spreading  decompound  fronds,  and  its  dimidiato-oblong  deorselj 
falcate  pinnules,  quite  a  major  domo  amongst  the  stove  Maiden-bairs ;  and 
next  Adiantum  Lindeni^  another  stove  Maiden-hair,  of  elegant  habit,  but 
smaller  than  velutinum,  with  pentangular  tripinnate  fronds,  and  large  oblong 
dimidiate  deorsely-falcate  pinnules.     The  first  of  these  conies  from  Colum- 
bia, the  second  irom,  the  Amazons,  and  both  were  introduced  by  M.  Linden, 
and  have  passed  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Bull.     One  of  the  finest  plants  in 
this  group  is  no  doubt  the  Anthnriitm  regale,  as  M.  Linden  calls  it,  a  plant 
which,  with  all  the  good  qualities  of  A.  magnificum,  obviously  differs  from 
it  in  the  more  tapered  and  acuminated  form  of  its  leaves,  the  colouring  and 
shading  being  alike  in  both.     Dichorimndra  musaka,  another  of  Linden's 
plants,  gives  us  a  new  and  elegant  type  of  variegation,  for  its  deep  green 
leaves  are,  as  it  were,  marked  out  with  a  pattern  in  mosaic  of  white  trans- 
verse  zigzag  lines,  and  the  plant  is  one  of  striking  beauty.     Diefenbachia 
Weiriiy  introduced  by  the  unfortunate  Weir,  proves  to  be  a  very  distinct  and 
attractive  plant,  with  leaves  apparently  smaller  than  in  the  other  Dieffen- 
bachias  in  cultivation,  and  in  the  best  form — for  there  are  more  than  one — 
finely  variegated  in  the  centre  with  motley  markings  of  a  yellowish  green, 
bordered  by  the  deeper  green  margin.    In  Pandanm  distichus,  purchased 
from  the  French  gardens  by  Messrs.  Veitch  &  Sons,  we  get,  as  has  been 
observed,  the  elegant  Screw  Pine,  no  longer  a  screw,  but  spreading  out  its 
y     leaves  like  a  monster  fan.     In  Acdly})hajricolor,  introduced  from  NewCale; 
donia  by  Mr.  J.  G.  Veitch,  we  have~a£olKer~cli8tinct  and  most  characteristic 
typo  of  variegation,  and  indeed  a  new  colour  amongst  variegated  plants,  its 
blotches  and  patches  of  flame-colour,  or  coppery  red,  distributed  over  the 
broad-surfaced  foliage,  being  quite  unlike  anything  previously  known  in  our 
gardens^  and  aflbrding  a  remarkable  contrast  when  associated  with  other 
plants.     In  Fittania  argyroneura,  a  Peruvian  plant,  introduced  by  Mr.  Bull, 
we  gain  a  lovely  companion  for  Fittonia  (or  Gymnostachyum)  Versohaffeltiif 
with  its  red- veined  green  leaves,  and  a  plant  of  great  beauty  in  itself,  f^ 
nothing  can  be  more  charming  than  its  foliage  of  bright  clear  green  traversed 
by  carefully-pencilled  veinings  of  the  purest  white.     The  Dracana  alio- 
marginatay  brought  by  Mr.  J.  G.  Veitch  from  the  Solomon  Isles,  is  a  naofit 
promising  plant,  wiUi  white  leaf-margins,  but  has  not  yet  been  seen  in  « 
well-developed  state.     Mr.  Bull's  Terminnlia  degans^  from  Madagascar,  a 
shrub,  with  trifoliate  leaves  having  lanceolate  leaflets  marked  with  a  red  oosta, 
and  elegantly  reticulated  with  daok  veins  on  a  glossy  pale  green  ground,  ^ 
moreover,  no  doubt  a  plant  of  much  meht.    Finally,  we  have  added  to  the 
beautiful  genus  M<xranta  (including  Galathea),  not  only  M,  Lindemaaaf 
which  rivals  the  exquisitely  painted  M.  Veitcbii,  but  the  scarcely  loss 
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beatitiAil  Jf.  Uhistris  and  M.  roteo-picta ;  while  at  the  great  International 
Show  M.  Linden  produced  no  fewer  than  twenty-five  additional  novelties  of 
this  family,  several  of  which,  though  not  equalling  in  beauty  the  species 
we  have  named,  will  be  welcome  additions  to  our  stoves,  and  will  give  us 
in  the  Maranta  family  alone,  the  means  of  forming  a  very  choice  and  varied 
collection  of  plants  of  ornamental  foliage. 

Of  Greenhouse  Flowering  plants — hetween  which  and  half-hardy  sub- 
jects the  line  is  not  very  easily  drawn — ^perhaps  the  gorgeous  Chilian 
Amaryllid,  Hahranthus  fulgensy  introduced  by  Messrs.  Backhouse  &  Son, 
claims  a  first  place,  as  will  be  apparent  when  we  state  that  it  has  flowers  of 
the  richest  scarlet,  and  almost  rivals  a  Hippeastum  in  magnitude.  Our  col- 
lections of  greenhouse  Bulbs  have  received  further  accessions  in  the  beautiful 
Sparaxis  pulcherrima  and  Gladiolus  Papilio,  of  Southern  Africa,  species  which, 
it  may  be  hoped,  will  serve  to  engage  the  sympathies  of  cultivators  once 
more  on  behalf  of  the  beautiful  South  African  genera,  Ixia,  Sparaxis, 
Homeria,  Gladiolus,  and  their  allies,  and  secure  for  them  a  share  of  the 
favour  of  modem  gardeners,  which  they  richly  merit.  The  Sparaxis,  with 
its  large  bell-shaped  blood-red  flowers  in  gracefully  deflexed  panicles,  and 
the  Gladiolus  with  its  delicately-tinted  and  beautifully-marked  widely- 
expanded  flowers,  are  well  worth  growing  on  their  own  account.  Finally, 
in  this  category,  we  have  to  mention  two  neat  trailing  species  of  Nierewr 
hergia,  named  respectively  N.  Veitchii,  from  Tucuman,  and  N,  rivulaiis,  from 
La  Plata,  the  first  with  obovate-oblong  leaves,  and  long-tubed  lilac  flowers, 
and  the  second  with  the  leaves  oblong-spathulate,  and  the  flowers  of  a 
creamy  white,  both  half-hardy  perennials,  which  may  afford  some  useful 
variety  where  it  is  always  acceptable — ^namely,  in  our  summer  flower 
gardens. 

Amongst  New  Greenhouse  Foliage  plants  occur  several  Ferns,  and 
notably  two  New  Caledonian  Lomarias»  of  great  interest  and  beauty.  One 
of  these  is  Lomaria  cilUUa,  which  promises  to  be  a  charming  dendroid 
species,  and  is  remarKBlelbr  its  curious  retusely-lobed  fringed  fronds.  The 
other  is  Lomaria  gibba  BeUii,  in  which  one  of  the  most  elegant  of  cultivated 
species  has  yielded  us  a  still  more  beautiful  ramose  and  cristate  variety.  A 
third  Fern  £rom  the  same  island,  Asplenium  nova  caledom^t  is  scarcely  less 
ornamental,  for  having  its  decompound  fronds  cut  up  into  ff  multiplicity  of 
raohiform  segments,  it  must  necessarily  rank  amongst  the  more  elegant  of 
its  race.  These  three  are  plants  requiring  a  warm  greenhouse.  The 
more  temperate  greenhouse  and  plant  case  have  had  a  valuable  accession 
in  the  new  Pterin  sermlata  polydactyla,  which  may  be  welcomed  as  a  graceful- 
habited  many-fingered  form  of  one  of  the  commonest  but  yet  one  of  Uie  most 
elegant  and  usefol  evei^reen  Ferns  in  cultivation.  We  have  also  become 
acquainted  during  the  past  year  with  at  least  two  variegated  Ferns  of  the 
half-hardy  (possibly  hardy),  class.  These  are  both  handsomely  marked> 
and  they  are  all  the  more  interesting,  since  before  their  appearance  the 
honour  of  representing  variegated  Ferns  in  our  gardens  seemed  to  have 
been  appropriated  by  the  Pteris  family.  One  of  the  new  acquisitions  is 
Athyrium  Gdringianum  pictumiy  a  gracefid  summer-fronded  plant,  having  tri- 
angular pendent  bipinnate  fronds,  the  pinnse  marked  with  red  midribs,  which 
have  a  grey  band  on  either  side.  The  other  is  Lasirea  SieboldH  vanegata^  a 
stately  and  striking  half-hardy  evergreen  Fern,  in  which  the  broad  divisions  of 
the  frond  are  distinctly  striated  in  a  transverse  direction  with  white  bars. 
Then  we  have  just  seen  added  to  our  collections  of  dwarf  pitcher-leaved 
plants  the  curious  SarrtK^ma  psittacina^  an  inhabitant  of  the  Southeim 
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States  of  America,  a  species  which  presents  ns  with  quite  a  novel  feature 
in  that  family,  for  its  pitcher-like  leaves,  which  have  an  inoorved  limb  like 
a  parrot's  head,  are  spread  out  horizontally  from  the  crown.  From  its 
remarkable  habit,  its  singnlar  form,  and  the  pretty  veining  of  its  pleasingly 
coloured  leaves,  this  species  may  certainly  take  rank,  on  the  score  of 
curiosity,  among  the  desirable  acquisitions  of  the  year.  Finally,  in  this 
catagory,  we  must  mention  the  Cohiis  Gibsoni^  a  softwooded  plant,  intro- 
duced from  New  Caledonia,  and  having  a  more  sturdy  habit  than  the 
favourite  C.  Yerschaffeltii ;  this  has  been  under  trial  during  the  past  sum- 
mer as  a  bedding  plant,  and  so  far  as  we  have  seen  has  met  vrith  but 
partial  success.  It  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  almost  black  veining  on 
the  under  surface  of  the  leaves,  but  is  very  variable  in  the  amount  of  colour 
it  presents. 

Good  Hatdy  plants  of  distinct  character  have  not  been  so  abundant  as 
the  more  tender  subjects,  which  we  have  already  run  over.     Among  Flower- 
ing Shrubs  there  is  the  Japanese  Desmodium  jmidnUflonim^  which  appears  to 
have  hitherto  borne  the  winters  of  Holland,  the  young  growth  being  an- 
nually cut  back  to  the  old  wood.     This  is  quite  novel  in  character,  and  very 
graceful  in  habit,  producing  a  profusion  of  summer  shoots,  which  are  long, 
gracefully  nodding,  and  freely  branched,  and  bear  trifoliate  leaves »  and  a 
profusion  of  pendant  racemes  of  small  reddish-purple  blossoms.      Daphne 
Genkua,  introduced  from  Japan  to  the  Russian  gardens,  bears  such  a  pro- 
fusion of  large  bluish-lilac  flowers  that  the  branches  look  not  unlike  sprigs 
of  Lilac ;   this,   therefore,   appears  likely  to  prove  useful.     The    French 
gardens  give  us  two  new  Mock  Oranges,  but  they  appear  to  be  garden 
seedlings.     One  is  PkUaddphus  KeteUeriiy  and  is  said  to  have  semi-double  or 
nearly  double  white  sweet-scented  flowers ;  the  other  is  P,  tomentosus,  also 
white-flowered  and  sweet-scented,  but  with  blossoms  2|  inches  in  diameter. 

Amongst  Evergreen  Shrubs  attention  has  been  directed  specially  to  a 
kind  of  Portugal  Laurel,  named  Prunns  Imitanka  azorica,  which  appears  to 
be  very  much  superior  both  in  foliage  and  flowers  to  the  old  Portugal  Laurel, 
and  must,  therefore,  be  a  valuable  addition  to  that  group  of  most  useful 
plants — the  hardy  evergreen  shrubs. 

Among  Hardy  Trees  the  Golden  Alder,  Alnus  ghitinosa  aurea,  is  probably 
the  most  striking  of  our  acquisitions,  and  well  adapted  to  beautify  planta- 
tions and  pleasure  grounds,  the  materials  for  which,  already  both  extensive 
and  effective,  are  apparently  now  engaging  some  of  the  attention  they 
deserve.  Populus  nivea  SolojnonU  is  likely  to  be  another  useful  tree  in  the 
landscape,  resembling  the  Abele ;  it  is  said  to  have  pendent  twigs  and  irre- 
gular cordiform  leaves,  which  are  shining  as  if  varnished  above,  and  thickly 
clothed  with  snow-white  tomentum  beneath.  The  golden-variegated  WelUng- 
tonia  ^antea  aureo-vanegata  is  another  capital  subject  as  a  hardy  variegated 
tree,  the  markings  of  the  branches  and  twigs  being  such  as  to  render  it 
really  a  handsome  object,  while  its  growth  is  not  at  all  sickly,  as  is  too 
often  the  case  with  variegated  trees. 

We  have  very  little  to  notice  amongst  Perennial  and  Annual  Herbaceous 
plants  of  the  hardy  class.  Among  the  former  the  new  striped  Grass,  Poa 
triviaHs  variegata^  at  first  named  Cynosiirus,  is  one  of  the  best  and  most 
useful,  and  being  of  a  free-growing  and  accommodating  habit,  either  ia  the 
flower  garden  or  the  plant-house,  and  having  its  leaves  distinctly  and 
elegantly  variegated,  this  beautiful  variety  may  fairly  claim  to  be  regarded 
as  the  most  charming  of  all  small-growing  variegated  Grasses.  AjQother 
Grass  of  elegant  habit  has  been  introduced  from  Ohina  to  the  French  gar- 
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dens.  It  is  callefl  Bambusa  Shnatm,  and  produces  numerous  stems  which 
grow  10  feet  high  in  a  season,  and  have  the  leaves  10  or  12  inches  long, 
some  of  them  striped  with  white  and  others  quite  green.  Of  Annuals,  the 
Swan  Eiver  Helipterum  Cotida,  a  slender  branching  plant,  with  white  or 
yellow  flower-heads,  and  belonging  to  the  race  of  "Everlastings,"  will 
be  probably  the  most  useful.  ,, 


OUE  MONTHLY  CHRONICLE. 


Thb  severity  of  the  Wbathee  during  the 
first  three  weeks  of  the  year  has  been  a  sub- 
ject of  unusual  interest  to  all  classes,  rich  as 
well  as  poor,  and  not  to  horticulturists  and 
meteorologists  only,  with  whom  eyen  slight 
climatic  variations  have  an  importance  which 
they  do  not  assume  in  the  eyes  of  other 
people,  ^rely,  indeed,  has  the  thermometer 
been  known  to  descend  so  low  in  this  country ; 
and  for  the  last  half  century  the  only  instances 
of  frost  of  similar  intensity  near  London 
were  in  1838,  still  remembered  by  many  as 
'Murphy's  year,  and  in  December,  1860.  On 
the  19Lh  of  January,  1838,  the  minimum  ther- 
mometer at  Chiswick  registered  \\*  below 
zero;  on  the  28th  of  December,  1860, 1^  bobw 
jsero;  but  on  the  morning  of  the  5th  of 
January  in  the  present  year  two  instruments 
alike  indicated  11^  below  zero,  as  the  lowest 
point  reached  during  the  previous  twenty- 
xour  hours — a  degree  of  cola  never  before  re- 
corded near  London.  Other  thermometers  in 
the  neighbourhood  indicated  a  similar  tempe- 
rature, and  even  so  early  on  the  evening  of 
the  4th  as  five  o'clock,  the  thermometer  was 
below  zero.  It  may  here  be  observed  that 
there  is  much  difficidty  in  obtaining  a  really 
accurate  thermometer,  simple  as  the  instru- 
ment is,  and  that  even  when  such  an  one  is 
obtained,  Pome  care  is  necessary  to  prevent 
its  indications  being  affected  by  radiation 
from  buUdings  and  other  sources  of  heat,  and 
by  the  mode  in  which  it  is  hung. 

The  late  frost  was  most  severe  in  the  valley 
of  the  Thames,  and  it  would  appear  that  it 
reached  its  greatest  intensity  at  Ch'swick, 
which  lies  in  a  sort  of  basin,  with  the  Ligh 
grounds  of  Acton  and  Ealing  to  the  north 
and  north-west,  and  with  higher  ground, 
likewise,  to  the  south  and  east.  Into  this  j 
basin  the  cold  air  probably  descends  by  its  ' 
superior  gravity,  and  accordingly  &osts  are 
there  peculiarly  severe,  much  more  so  than 
on  the  nigher  ground  adjoining,  and  in  spring 
they  prove  very  destructive  to  fruit-tree  blos- 
som where  the  trees  are  not  protected.  The 
common  impression  is  that  cold  increases 
with  altitude,  and  this  is  undoubtedly  true  as 
regards  mountains  and  other  considerable 
elevations  above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  but  in 
the  case  of  what  may  be  considered  mere  de- 
pressions of  surface,  it  is  probable  that  the 


greater  weight  of  the  cold  air  causes  it  to 
aescend  and  produce  a  lower  temperature  in 
the  valley  than  on  the  higher  ground,  whilst 
the  warm  air  of  the  valley,  being  lighter, 
would  float  upwards  and  more  than  counter- 
act the  mere  effect  of  elevation— in  fact  the 
high  ground  would  not  be,  as  mountains  are, 
cut  off  from  the  radiation  of  heat  from  tho 
rest  of  the  earth,  but  provided  with  a  natural 
source  of  warmth  in  the  air  heated  in  tho 
valley,  both  by  the  earth's  radiation  and  by 
the  sun's  rays.  Some  experiments  made  at 
Chiswick  a  few  years  ago  appear  to  confirm 
this  view,  for  thermometers  very  carefully 
compared  with  each  other  and  with  the  stan- 
dard instrument  at  Kew,  and  fixed  at  every 
6  feet  on  a  pole  30  feet  high,  were  found  al- 
most invariably  to  reg^ter  a  higher  tempera- 
ture during  m)sty  weather  towards  the  top 
of  the  pole  than  nearer  the  ground. 

At^  other  places  near  the  Thames  the 
severity  of  the  frost  was  greater  than  in 
parts  of  the  country  usually  more  cold :  thus 
at  Slough  the  thermometer  feU  to  8°  below 
zero,  at  Staines  to  7**  below  zero,  at  Gobham 
to  6.8'  below  zero,  at  Wallingford  to  b"  Uelow 
zero,  at  Hammersmith  and  Maidenhead  to  3° 
below  zero,  at  Dorchester,  Oxfordshire,  to  2" 
l)elow  zero,  at  Maid^tone,  on  the  Med  way,  to 
zero,  and  yet  on  the  higher  p;round  of  Cam- 
den Town  the  thermometer  did  not  faiW.  below 
6.7%  whilst  on  the  very  summit  of  Netting 
Hill  it  was  no  lower  than  9°.  In  Yorkshire 
Mr.  May,  of  the  Hope  Nurseries,  Bedale,  re- 
corded a  temperature  of  6°  below  zero,  and 
in  other  parts  of  the  country  the  cold,  though 
not  so  remarkable  as^  near  the  Thames,  was 
still  very  great,  as  will  be  perceived  by  the 
temperatures  recorded  at  the  following  places : 
— Downham  Market,  2"  below  zero ;  Laver- 
stoke,  Hants.  1°  above  zero ;  Leominster,  Here- 
fordshire, 2r\  Street,  Somerset,  and  Brigg, 
Lincolnshire,  3|°;  Sawbridgeworth,  Soutii- 
ampton,  and  Winchester,  4°;  Berkhamstead, 
4^;  Wimbledon,  5';  Cambridge,  8° ;  Wick- 
ham  Market,  Oakham,  and  Exeter,  9^ ;  Ply- 
mouth and  Bridport,  IT;  Liverpool,  1^ 
Norwich,  14°.  In  Scotland  the  thermometer 
also  fell  very  low ;  thus  with  Mr.  Anderson, 
of  Meadow  Bank,  near  Glasgow,  it  stood  at 
4°,  whilst  at  Haddingion  on  the  east  coast  it 
was  no  lower  than  9''.    Even  Ireland,  the 
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dimate  of  which  i«  genenlly  mild  m  com* 
pared  with  most  mHs  of  Eoffland,  owing  to 
the  influence  of  tae  AtlanticT)cean,  was  not 
exempt  from  the  visitation  of  sercre  cold,  for 
at  Nenagfa  and  Armagh  the  tempetature  was 
V  below  sero,  bat  at  MuUingar  and  Monks* 
town  it  was  no  lower  than  ll^ixi  the  one  case 
and  ir  in  the  other. 

Notwithstanding  so  general  and  serere  a 
frost,  it  seems  veij  questionable  whether  the 
damage  to  vegetation  will  prove  so  great  as 
might  be  anticipated,  for  tne  earth  was  in 
most  parts  covered  with  a  thick  mantle  of 
snow,  which  would  keep  the  ground  warm, 
and  prevent  injury  to  the  roots,  as  well  as  to 
some  extent  protect  the  leaves  and  branches. 
Nevertheless,  Laurels  and  other  evergreens 
have  been  generallv  much  injured,  and  in 
several  instances  killed,  and  even  such  hardy 
vegetables  as  Brussels  Sprouts,  Sprouting 
Broccoli,  Savovs,  and  even  Scotch  Kale,  have 
been  destroyed  in  some  places  and  much  in- 


jured in  othai*.  BoMitTOeshave  also  snJ&nd 
severely,  and  in  Yorkshire  large  numben  ire 
stated  to  have  been  killed,  especially  varie- 
ties belonging  to  the  Boorbon,  Nois^te,  snd 
Tea  sections. 

Cbtstal  Paiacb. — ^Alxnos*  coinddntwith 
our  last  issue,  the  tropical  department  of  the 
CrystaT  Palace,  with  ita  Palms  and  Femi,  iti 
Parrots  and  Chimpsuiaee,  ita  big  tree  and  its 
big  images,  was  destroyed  by  fire.  Aka, 
for  the  renmant  of  Loddigea*  Palms,  which 
perished  with  the  raat!  Mr.  Fuller  has 
originated  a  movement  for  raising  a  public 
subscription  in  aid  of  rebuilding  the  portioa 
destroyed  with  every  prospect  of  sueoess.  The 
restoration  of  the  Palace,  mdeed,  may  be  said 
to  be  of  national  importance,  so  freK&y  has  it 
tended  to  the  refinement  and  aocuJ  picigiow  of 
tfie  people.  Many  valuable  planti  will  ao 
doubt  bo  contributed  from  private  gardens,  to 
replace,  as  far  as  possible,  thoae  which  haro 
been  so  unfortunately  destroyed. 


CALENDAB  OF  OPERATIONS. 


8T0VB  AND  OBOUID-HOUSB. 

Thb  heat  which  the  sun's  rays  impart  to 
the  surface  of  our  globe  is  as  a  general  law 
greatest  at  the  equator — ^that  is,  where  they 
strike  the  body  of  the  earth  in  the  nearest 
perpendicular  direction,  or  in  the  greatest 
niunber  in  a  given  space.    Individuafiy  they 
are  perhaps  equally  as  powerful,  probably 
more  so,  uter  passing  tluough  the  clear  air 
of  the  Polar  regions  as  they  are  after  reach- 
ing the  earth  tmrough  the  vapour-load^jd  at- 
nuMphere  of  the  tropics,  but  in  the  former 
case  comparatively  few  rays  can  tike  effect, 
the  direct  action  of  their  main  body  being  in- 
tercepted by  the  globe ;  so  that  a  level  sumee 
in  the  Polar  regions  can  only  receive  the  few 
which  impinge  at  a  tangent  in  an  almost 
horizontal  dinction.  WhiUt  decrease  of  heat 
is  ^neral  from  the  equator  towards  the  poles, 
it  IB  not  uniformly  so  in  accordance  witn  the 
degrees  of  latitude ;  many  circumstances  in- 
tei^ere  with  such  regularity — ^hill  and  dale, 
mountains  and  forests.    The  shelter  from  sun 
and  wind  which  these  afford,  tends  to  produce 
a  great  diversity  of  climates  imder  the  same 
paxallel  of  latitude.    Some  winds  follow  a 
lonff  track  over  continents  and  lands,  where 
under  a  bright  sun  and  vapourleas  sky  only 
such  vegetation  can  exist  as  Cacti,  which  re- 
tain their  succulence  in  the  midst  of  sandy 
deserts.    On  the  other  hand,  the  track  of 
some  winds  is  far  over  the  ocean,  till  loaded 
with  moisture  thej  reach  the  land,  forming 
then  a  climate  moist  and  shaded,  the  reverse 
of  that  mentioned  as  the   abode  of  Cacti. 
Where  these  bloom  with  splendour  in  their 


arid  sunny  deserts,  Ordiida  vould,  if  trans- 
ported thither,  appear  aa  if  parboiled  m  a 
single  day.    Such  difference  of  climate  may 
occur  on  the  very  same  parallel  of  iMtiiuae. 
The  one  may  be  termed  the  extreme  of  best 
and  dryness,  the  other  that  of  heat  and  mois- 
ture, corresponding  to  the  Dry  Stove  and  Moi^ 
Stove.     Therefore  planls  cannot  be  g"^"^ 
according  to  latitude;  elevation  above  the 
level  of  the  sea  must  be  taken  into  oonsidera- 
tion,  as  well  as  proximity  to,  or  distance 
from,  the  equator ;  bearing  in  mind  that  the 
higher  the  colder.    By  bo  doing  the  oluoMto 
natural  to  most  plants  will  be  known  with 
tolerable  accuracy,  at  all  events  sufficiently 
near  to  guide  within  safe  limits.  Inaccordanoe 
with  these  remarks  the  temperature  ^  ^^  *■* 
moist  stove  may  fall  to  fiC*  or  66*  at  night, 
and  rise  to  70°  by  day;  but  a  slight  shading 
will  be  advisable  for  plants  not  indigenooB  to 
sunny  regions.    Achimenes,  Gesneras,  Glox- 
inias, &c.,  may  now  be  started.    Orehtdi.-^ 
The  temperature  above  mentioned  for  rtpT« 
plants  generally  will  be  suitable  for  OrcmdJ 
only  in  cases  of  a  very  clear  air  and  bzign* 
sunshine,  a  little  shading  will  occasionally  W 
necessary.    Dry  turfy  peat  should  be  prj|- 
cured,  so  that  by  beating  the  fibrons  ptfj 
may  be  separated  for  netting,  which  shoiila 
now  be  conmienced  and  proceeded  with,  « 
the  respective  kinds  exhibit  signs  of  fr^ 
growth.    This  will  be  the  surest  P"^T 
the  regulation  of  the  opemtion.     Such  kmds 
as  are  coming  into  bloom  should  be  in  ^ 
coolest  part  of  the  house,  or  removed  to  s 
cooler  structure.  Covering  the  glass  at  nighti 
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ta  reoommended  last  month,  will  be  still  of 
great  benefit  so  long  aa  the  nights  are  frosty, 
for  otherwise  in  frosta  of  great  intensity,  so 
common  this  winter,  rendering  a  great 
amonnt  of  fire  heat  absolutely  necessary  -to 
maintain  the  lowest  indispensable  tempera- 
ture, an  exoessiTe  degree  of  dryness  in  the  air 
of  the  house  must  result.  It  should  be  borne  in 
mind  that  cold  glass  ia  a  rapid  condenser  of  the 
moisture  flTtirfnug  in  the  enclosed  atmosphere, 
and  ^e  colder  the  glass  and  warmer  the  air, 
the  more  rapidly  and  completely  is  the  mois- 
ture abstracted  from  the  air  by  which  the 
plants  are  surrounded.  Few  plants,  except 
some  such  as  Gacti,  can  long  remain  in  health 
in  a  hot  atmosphere  deprived  of  its  natural 
moisture. 

OSBBNHOTJSB. 

It  is  almost  needless  to  caution  those  who 
have  had  their  hot*watcr  pipes  burst  by  the 
late  intense  frost,  to  be  careful  that  such  oc- 
currence do  not  again  take  place.    The  great 
trouble,  expense,  and  inconvenience  which 
this  miahap  occasions  will  not  readily  escape 
recollection.    To  make  sure,  it  is  better  to 
err  on  the  safe  side,  and  see  that  the  water  in 
pipes  for  the  coolest  greenhouse  may  not  fall 
below  40°  in  frosty  weather;  then  if  by  acci- 
dent the  fire  should  go  out  there  will  still  be 
no  danger  irom  freezing,  nor  will  the  inmates 
be  over-excited  by  such  an  amount  of  heat. 
Look  over  tho  plants  regularly  to  see  that 
none  are  in  want  of  water,  but  avoid  giving 
now  or  at  any  time  water  that  is  colder  than 
the  air  of  the  house;  let  it  rather  be  2^ 
warmer.    Tho  temperature  may  be  i6°  or  50° 
in  the  day,  and  with  sun  it  may  bo  oUowed 
to  rise  to  66°.     The  sun  may  be  strong 
enough  to  raiso  it  much  higher ;  in  that  case 
take  the  opportunity  of  giving  plenty  of  air, 
but  shut  up  the  house  in  good  time,  so  as  to 
economise  as  much  solar  heat  as  possible, 
without  stimulating  the  plants  beyond  what 
would  be  proper;  for  by  so  doing  less  fire 
heat  will  be  required,  compared  with  which 
sun  heat  is  not  only  cheaper,  but  vastly 
superior  as  regards  the  constitution  of  the 
plants.    Plants  of  a  succulent  nature,  such 
as  Cacti  and  Kalosanthes,  should  be  kept  at 
the  driest  part  of  the  house,  where  as  much 
sunlight  can  reach  them  as  can  be  obtained. 
The  glass  should  be  kept  clear  of  any  accu- 
mulation of  soot  or  smoke.    Of  water  these 
plants  will  require  but  little ;  give  none  but 
when  they  are  dry.  Leschenaultias,  Boronias, 
and  Crowea  saligna  should  be  placed  at  the 
warmest  end  of  iLe  house  if  a  warm  green- 
house is  not  at  command  for  such  plants, 
as  well  as  others  that  may  be  wanted  to  bloom 
early,  such  as  Acacias,  Kennedyas,  Hoveas, 
Pimeleas,  &c.    Azaleas  for  early  flowering 
may  be  introduced  into  a  peach-house,  and 
afterwards,  as  they  will  bear  an  increased 
temperature,  into  a  vinery  at  work.     Cine- 
rarias,— ^The  utmost  vigilance  will  be  ne- 
cessary to  prevent  the  attacks  of  green  fly. 


This  pest  should  reoeive  no  quarter.  Fumiga- 
tion must  be  frequently  repeated.  Occa- 
sionally they  may  be  treated  with  a  dose  of 
snuff  or  tobacco  dust.  Ericas  must  be 
closely  watched  and  most  carefully  attended 
to  as  regards  temperature,  air,  and  water. 
Those  sorts  that  are  commencing  growth  may 
receive  more  water  than  those  that  are  not ; 
and  air  must  be  given,  so  as  to  carry  off  all 
moisture  that  would  otherwise  be  stagnant. 
Apply  sulphur  for  the  prevention  of  mildew, 
and  keep  the  house  very  clean,  and  free  from 
all  decaying  substances. 

CONSBRVATORY. 

Whilst  there  is  little  gaiety  from  plants 
out  of  doors,  those  in  the  conservatory  should 
be  arranged  to  produce  the  beit  effecc.  There 
shotdd  be  in  flower  forced  Camellias,  Chinese 
and  hardy  Azaleas,  Hoses,  Deutzias,  Honey- 
suckles, 6rango  trees  in  fruit  and  showing 
flower,  Persian  Lilacs,  Ja^minums,  Cbim)- 
nanthus  fragrans,  &c.  With  these  may  be 
introduced  with  good  effect  Richardia  rothio- 
pica,  Chinese  Primulas,  Hyacinths,  Narcissi, 
Jonquils,  and  Neapolitan  and  other  Violets. 
With  such  plants  an  assemblage  may  be 
formed  combming  great  beauty  with  delight- 
ful fragrance.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  the 
display  should  be  maintained  by  removing 
such  as  begin  to  get  out  of  flower  or  in  the 
least  to  fade,  and  these  should  be  replaced  by 
plants  just  coming  into  bloom.  Prune,  whilst 
the  sap  is  comparatively  at  rest,  the  tops  of 
all  plants  that  require  such  to  bo  done.  See 
that  there  is  a  sufficient  stock  of  sand,  peat, 
and  loam  for  shifting,  and  fresh  dressing, 
which  operations  will  have  to  bo  very  gene- 
rally performed  in  this  and  the  following 
month. 

FITS  AKD  PRAMBS. 

These  are  convenient  for  many  very  use- 
ful purposes,  and  they  should  be  variously 
constructed  for  affordmg  different  tempera- 
tures and  degrees  of  moisture.  Those  for 
bedding  plants  should  with  only  moderate 
temperature  have  a  full  command  of  air, 
which  should  be  given  at  all  favourable 
opportunities  when  the  weather  will  pennit, 
in  order  to  drive  off  damp,  but  in  doing  this 
the  temperature  must  not  be  allowed  to  get 
so  low  as  to  check  all  movement  of  the  sap ; 
therefore  genUe  heat  must  be  supplied  to 
maintain  the  temperature  of  the  air  of  tho 
frame  sufficiently  high  for  this  purpose  in 
cold  weather,  ana  at  times  a  little  above  the 
temx>eratnre  of  the  external  air.  If^  occasion- 
ally, this  should  get  suddenly  higher  tiian 
the  interior  of  the  pit,  and  consequentiy 
higher  than  that  of  plants  it  contains — if 
this  should  happen,  moistifre  will  be  deposited 
on  the  foliage,  and  damping  off,  so  much  to 
be  dreaded,  is  likely  to  be  the  consequence. 

VORCINO. 

Vines  that  are  now  to  be  started  may  be 
allowed  a  aomewhat  higher  temperature  than 
those  of  which  the  forcing  was  commenced 
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la«t  month,  for  the  seMon  in  which  the  Vines 
naturally  piuh  without  artificial  heat  will 
sooner  amve.    The  night  temperatore  may 
therefore  be  limited  to  60"*,  and  that  of  the 
day  may  be  60^  or  with  snn  heat  65^  Syrin^ 
daily,  using  water  of  about  60"  or  65**.    Dis- 
bud Vines  in  the  earliest  house  that  haye 
pushed  shoots  so  far  as  to  admit  of  a  selection 
being  made  of  the  strongest  and  beet  sitnated ; 
tie  in  those  that  are  long  enough  to  admit 
of  that  beinff  done;  and  those  that  have 
taken  a  decidedly  wrong  direction  must  be 
inclined  to  the  nght  one  by  degrees.    Stop 
those  first  that  are  most  forward,  but  tcke 
care  to  save  the  leaders.      Keep  a  moist 
growing  atmosphere  in  the  house ;  if  the  air 
is  too  dry  moisture  may  be  raised  by  syring- 
ing the  paths  and  surface  of  the  border. 
Pine$^ — Fruiting  plants  should  have  a  bottom 
heat  of  from  76"  to  80°,  and  a  top  heat  of 
70°  at  night  and  75"  in  the  day,  or  85"  by  sun 
heat.    Successions  will   succeed  yery  well 
with  a  bottom  heat  of  from  70*  to  76°,  and 
an  atmospheric  temperature  of  66"  to  70". 
Water  sparingly,  using  what  is  allowed  as 
warm  as  the  air  of  the  house.   After  syringing, 
carefully  avoid  draughts  of  air.     Shut  up 
till  the  surfiftco  of  the  leaves  is  dry.    Pre- 
pare soil  for  shifting  the  succession  stock  in 
the  end  of  this  month,  or  early  in  the  next. 
Peaehei  and  Nectarines. — Commence  with  a 
temperature  of  46"  at  night,  and  gradually 
increase  it  to  60"  and  55°^  but  till  flowering 
is  over  let  the  ritto  of  the  temperature  be 
slight. 

KITCHBN  OABBBN. 

Manure,  dig,  or  trench  all  vacant  ground 
as  the  weather  will  permit.  Sow  in  frames 
for  an  early  crop,  Brussels  Sprouts,  Early 
York  Cabbage,  Walcheren  BroocoU,  Let- 
tuces, dwarf  varieties  of  early  Peas,  such  as 
Gem ;  and  in  the  open  ground,  Early  Ulm 
Savoy,  Early  Horn  Carrot,  and  Badishes  on 
a  warm  border,  covering  with  litter.  Plant 
Early  Potatos,  Garlic,  Shallots,  and  Jeru- 
salem Artichokes.  Renew  plantations  of 
Herbs  generally ;  allfibrous-rt>oted  ones  may 
be  propagated  by  division  of  the  roots ;  they 
grow  with  greater  vigour  than  when  not  thus 
renewed.  Plant  Horseradish,  placing  the 
crown  of  the  cuttings  1  foot  below  the  sur- 
face. 

FRUrr  OABDBW. 

Provided  the  ground  is  in  condition,  no 
opportunity  should  be  lost  of  planting  all 
kinds  of  hardy  firuit  trees  intended  to  be  re- 
moved this  season.  In  taking  up  the  trees 
see  whether  the  rootlets  do  not  proceed  in  a 
direction  away  firom  the  stem.  It  wiQ  be 
found  that  such  is  generally  the  case ;  then 
in  planting  let  the  rootlets  be  spread  out  in 
a  similar  direction,  sloping  a  little  downwards 
over  a  slightly  convex  surfiice  formed  on  the 
bottom  of  the  hole,  as  if  like  a  shallow  basin 
inverted.  Over  this  convexity  the  roots  I 
should  be  regularly  spread.    Prune,  if  not  { 


already  doiie,aU  sorts  of  finit  treea^and  with- 
out delay,  Apricots,  Peaches  and  Neotaiines. 
for  these  naturally  push  at  an  early  period  of 
the  season ;  their  sap  is  early  inmatantr,  and 
when  it  is  in  full  flow  its  channeLs  oaglit  not 
to  be  interfered  with.  Therefore  lose  no  tinui 
in  finishing  all  cutting  of  branches  that  are 
necessary  to  be  removed,  so  that  the  sap  may 
flow  in  channels  where  the  development  of 
buds  for  wood  and  fruit  is  desirable.     WherD 
borders  are  apt  to  get  too  drj,  and  tiiose 
occupied  with  Apricot  trees  are  more  especi- 
ally so,  it  will  be  of  great  advantage  if  the 
subsoil  be  thoroughly  soaked   with  water; 
manure  water  may  be  employed  if  the  luees 
are  not  in  an  over-  vigorous  sUite.     This  will 
promote  the  health  of  the  trees,  enable  the 
blossoms  to  set,  and  prevent  the  attacks  of 
red  spider.    In  pruning  Peaches  and  Nec- 
tarines, shorten  the  young  shoots  oflaet  sum- 
mer's ^wth,  which  are  those  on  which  the 
fruit  will  be  produced  in  the  ensuing  summer, 
and  at  the  biues  of  whidi  the  bads  for  succes- 
sion shoots  will  push ;  without  shortening  the 
shoots,  the  buds  would  not  push,  and  the 
branches  would  be  naked. 

FLOWBK  GABDBK. 

Plant  and  prune  ornamental  trees,  shrubs, 
and  creepers  previous  to  digging*  the  gioiizid. 
Prune  and  train  climbers.  Trench  ground 
for  lawns,  if  any  fresh  turf  is  to  be  laid  down. 
New  walks  may  be  formed.  If  the  weather 
is  not  unfavourable  herbaceous  plants  mty 
be  taken  up,  divided,  and  newly  arrsnged. 
Plant  Anemones  and  Ranunculuses.  Protect 
Russian  and  Tree  Violets,  and  other  tender 
plants  from  severe  fr'ost. 

FLORISTS*   PLOWSBS. 

Auriculas,  —  Top-dress  with  fresh  soiL 
Protect  from  frost,  but  give  plenty  of  air 
when  the  weather  is  favourable.  Bepot 
young  plants  wintered  in  smallpots.  Corns- 
tions  and  Pieotees.^Tiim  off  all  decayed 
portions  of  foliage ;  then  stir  and  refresh  the 
sur&ce  of  the  soil ;  give  plenty  of  air  on  all 
favourable  opportunities.  Fuchsias.— ^lO- 
pagate  for  general  stock;  specimen  plants 
should  be  pushed  along  in  gentie  heat.  HoU^- 
Jiocks,  sow;  repot  autumn-struck  plants,  nsin^ 
good  rich  substantial  soil ;  and  avoid  all  but 
such  plants  as  am  of  robust  stocky  gro^i 
continue  to  propagate  cuttings  from  old  stools ; 
strike  these  cuttings  in  moist  bottom  hast 
Pannes. —If  the  weather  is  mild,  plant  out 
and  repot  Pelargoniums, — The  young  stock 
will  now  bear  a  shift,  and  plants  that  are 
being  grown  for  exhibition  should  now  be  in 
their  blooming  pots,  and  have  the  heat  gradu- 
ally increased.  Pinks. — ^The  late  severe  Bcosts 
will  doubtless  have  loosened  tihe  soil  about 
the  roots ;  let  it,  together  with  a  little  fresh 
compost,  be  firmly  pressed.  After  this  has 
been  done  to  plants  apparently  almost  dead, 
they  often  recover  surprisingly  well.  TuUps.-^ 
Protect  from  heavy  rains,  and  see  that  the  bed 
is  sufficiently  drained. 
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BEURBi  OLAIBGEAU  PEAB. 

WITH  AN  HiLUSTBATION. 

Take  it  for  all  in  all,  the  Beture  Olairgean  is  a  Pear  which  onght  to 
have  a  place  in  every  garden  which  is  not  of  the  most  limited  extent.  It 
combines  in  itself  so  many  of  the  qualifications  that  go  to  make  a  good  frnit, 
that  wherever  there  is  room  it  ought  to  find  a  place.  Its  size  is  of  the  largest, 
and  its  colour  the  brightest,  its  form  is  most  graceful,  and  its  qnali^  in 
certain  situations  is  excellent.  For  the  dessert  it  has  few  rivals,  and  as  its 
season  extends  from  the  beginning  of  November  till  January,  it  is  invaluable 
for  keeping  up  a  supply.  The  tree  is  of  remarkable  fertility,  and  of  moderate 
size.  It  does  not  produce  a  very  vigorous  growth,  and  is  consequently  well 
adapted  either  for  bush  culture,  or  for  pyramids.  To  have  the  fruit  in  the 
finest  possible  condition,  it  ought  to  be  grown  in  one  of  these  forms.  We  have 
seen  dwarf  bushes  laden  with  fruit  equal  in  size  and  colour  to  that  repre- 
sented in  our  figure,  where  proper  attention  has  been  paid  to  thinning  and 
exposure  to  the  sun's  rays,  and  particularly  so  when  it  was  so  near  the  soil 
as  to  benefit  from  the  radiation.  On  espaliers^  or  against  an  east  or  west 
wall,  we  have  also  seen  it  produced  in  high  condition. 

This  beautifol  Pear  originated  at  Nantes  about  the  year  1888,  in  the 
garden  of  Pierre  Glairgeau,  a  gardener  in  Eue  de  la  Bastille  of  that  city.  It 
first  fruited  in  1848,  and  that  same  year  he  exhibited  it  on  the  2&d  of 
October  at  the  Horticultural  Society  of  Loire-Inferieur.  It  is  believed  to 
have  been  produced  from  a  cross  between  the  Brown  Beurre  and  Duchesse 
d'Angouleme.  The  original  tree  was  purchased  by  M.  De  Jonghe,  of 
Brussels,  and  formed  part  of  his  collection  at  St.  GiUes  in  the  suburbs 
of  that  city. 

NEW  FLOWERS. 

The  record  of  the  past  year  which  gives  an  account  of  the  leading  New 
Flowers  will  have  a  special  interest  for  the  readers  of  the  Flobist  and 
PoMOLOoiST,  seeing  that  it  is  one  of  its  peculiar  features  to  treat  of  New 
Flowers.  Such  a  record  must  be  an  evidence  that  a  multitude  of  aspirants  for 
pubHc  favour  have  appeared,  and  that  a  certain  number  of  these  are  destined 
to  <<make  their  mark"  in  **  fioricultural  annals."  These  favoured  ones  it 
is  the  special  object  of  this  paper  to  notice. 

That  grand  old  fiower  the  Aubioula  has  received  an  accession  in  the 
form  of  two  very  handsome  Alpine  varieties,  the  productions  of  Mr.  Turner. 
The  one,  Defiance,  is  a  rich  dark  violet-shaded  flower,  with  large  stout  pips, 
of  fine  form ;  the  other,  VictoriotUf  is  a  bright  crimson  chocolate,  a  dashing- 
looking  fiower,  with  large  well-formed  pips,  and  a  conspicuous  lemon  centre. 
Both  got  the  '*  blue  riband  "  of  floriculture — ^a  first-class  certificate. 

AzALBAs,  scarcely  as  numerous  as  usual,  have  been  well  represented  by 
Her  Majesty,  a  pure  rosy  lilac,  edged  with  wldte  and  spotted  with  crimson — a 
beautiful  fiower  of  first-class  qudity,  which  we  have  lately  figured ;  Charmer ^ 
bright  amaranth,  of  fine  form  and  substance,  free-blooming,  of  good  habit, 
and  a  useful  accession  also  as  a  new  shade  of  coloiu^;  and  Vwid,  rich 
glowing  scarlet,  a  gem  in  point  of  oolouTi  the  fiowers  of  good  size  and  fine 
substance.  Mr.  Williams's  l^ee  new  varieties — ^viz.,  Andersom,  Princess 
Alexandra,  and  Princess  Hdena,  I  have  not  seen,  but  report  says  that  I^oess  A. 
18  worth  a  florist's  eye,  it  being  what  may  b^  termed  a  gigantic  form  of 
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Elegantissima  slightly  atriped  with  deep  cnmson,  and  of  very  fine  form  and 
substance.  Those  who  make  the  Azalea  a  speciality  should  look  out  for 
this  variety,  as  it  will,  no  doubt,  appear  at  the  spring  shows. 

Unfortunately,  the  Chbtsanthemum  blooms  at  a  period  of  the  year  when 
there  is  soaroely  a  show  at  which  to  exhibit  the  new  varieties.  What  I  saw 
of  some  of  them  proves  at  least  that  **  higher  levels  "  of  improvement  are 
being  attained.  White  Princeu^  a  sport  from  the  well-known  variety  of  the 
latter  nante,  is  a  good  addition  to  the  pure  white  flowers ;  it  ifi  incurved, 
has  fine  substance^  and  is  of  lazge  size.  Mr.  Salter's  Purpurea  degam  is  a 
finely-formed  recurved  flower  of  a  very  fine  shade  of  colour — dark  carmine 
violet,  a  striking  hue,  much  wanted  at  exhibitions  of  the  Chrysanthemum. 
Lady  Talfourd,  a  splendid  incurved  flower,  is  one  of.  Mr.  Salter's  greatest 
triumphs  as  a  producer ;  the  oolour  is  silvery  lilac  pink,  and  the  flower-heads 
are  li^ge  and  very  symmetrical — ^it  had  a  first-class  certificate.  Gdd  of 
Opkir,  a  fine  dark  golden  orange  incurved  flower ;  Countess  of  Warwick,  also 
incurved,  colour  ivory  white ;  Madonna  Mary,  sulphur  white  with  primrose 
centre,  a  large  incurved  flower;  and  Enamd,  colour  dehcate  transparent 
blu}^,  also  incurved,  make  up,  I  think,  the  cream  of  the  remainder  of 
Mr.  Salter's  new  flowers.  Nor  are  the  Pompon  varieties  neglected  by  him. 
Slowly,  but  surely,  does  the  stream  of  improvement  set  in  in  this  direction. 
Judy,  a  very  full  bright  yeUow  flower,  and  Little  OreoU,  dark  reddish  orange, 
represent  points  gained ;  the  firs^  on  account  of  Us  colour,  the  last  for  the 
substance  of  its  florets,  and  its  dwarf  habit.  The  strange-looking  Anemone- 
flowered  kinds,  too,  that  to  my  mind  cannot  be  made  to  look  aug^  else  but 
something  akin  to  abortions,  have  their  &uieiers  whose  tastes  must  be 
recognised;  and  for  these  Mr.  Salter  presents  two  new  kinds— viz.,  AgUiia, 
rosy  blush,  with  full  high  centre,  and  Stella,  claret  colour,  the  centre  of  the 
flower  being  much  lighter  in  colour. 

That  really  beautiful  and  useful  spring  flower  the  Cikerabia,  seems  to  be 
almost  shelved.  Scarcely  a  seedling  Cineraria  of  any  pretensions  was  seen 
during  1866  at  any  meeting  of  the  Floral  Committee.  The  record  here  is 
therefore  a  blank  one.  Messrs.  F.  k  A.  Smith  announce  a  new  set,  but  they 
s^pear  to  have  discontinued  exhibiting  their  flowers  as  seedlings. 

With  the  CuBMATis,  Messrs.  G.  Jackman  &  Son  and  Mr.  Tbos.  Cripps 
have, both  done  praiseworthy  things.  The  Frinee  of  Wales  and  Rubella  of  the 
former  are  valuable  acquisitions.  The  first  of  these  has  flowers  of  a  rich 
deep  violet  purple,  with  red  bars  running  along  the  centre  of  each  sepal; 
the  latter  is  a  rich  velvety  claret  colour,  of  very  deep  hue,  and  flowers  very 
freely.  Thoroughly  hardy,  flowering  freely,  and  making  rapid  growth,  they 
are  admirably  adapted  for  out-door  cultivation  under  favourable  circum- 
stances. Mr.  Cripps  has  been  busy  with  C.  lanuginosa^  and  under  the  name 
of  Lady  CaroUne  NeviU  has  produced  a  form  of  it  with  delicate  lavender 
flowers  marked  with  a  darker  stripe.  Each  of  these  three  varieties  was 
awarded  first-class  certificates.  C.  tmhridgemis,  another  of  Mr.  Cripps* 
hybrids,  has  flowers  of  reddish  purple  with  a  blue  stripe  up  the  centre  of 
each  petal. 

New  Dahlias  are  as  numerous  as  ever.  The  following  were  awarded 
first-class  certificates,  a  pret^  sure  index  of  their  value— viz.,  Claret  Simons 
(Keynes^,  a  light  groimd  variety  with  deep  edging  oi  dark  crimson,  an  ex- 
quisite flower;  Mrs.  Boston,  (May),  lilac  rose,  a  very  sure  exhibition  flower, 
fine  form,  and  very  constant;  Paradise  WHUarns  (Eeynes),  clear  claret  colour, 
very  novel  and  diBtinet,  a  capital  show  flower ;  Viee-Presidmt  (Eeynes),  a 
bright-looking  buff  flower,  a  decided  improvement  on  Chairman;  and  Princess 
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qf  Wales  (Keynes),  pale  bltush  groond  slightly  edged  with  lilac,  a  very  pretty 
flower  of  fine  form.     The  following  Fancies  received  the  same  awaard : — 
Buttsrfly  (Keynes),  a  light  ground  flower  with  scarlet  and  brownish  crimson 
stripes,  large,  fim,  and  of  fine  form ;    and  Miss  Ruth  (Eckford),  yellow 
ground  tipped  with  white,  a  free  and  constant  flower.     Second-class  certifi- 
cates were  awarded  to  the  following: — Aurora  (Eawlings),  a  medium-sized 
flower  of  good  form,  colour  bright  rose ;  Flambeau  (Turner),  one  of  the 
flowers  of  the  season,  colour  ridi  deep  dirome  yellow,  heavily  edged  and 
tipped  with  scarlet  lake,  a  most  stnMng  exhibition  flower.     Flossy  GUI 
(Keynes),  a  beautiful  light  ground  flower,  edged  with  pink,  and  of  fine  form; 
Gazelle  (Keynes),  a  constant  flower  of  good  quality,  colour  clear  fawn; 
'Harriett  TettereU  (Keynes),  blush  ground  deeply  margined  with  dark  puiple, 
a  flower  likely  to  become  a  standard  variety  for  its  obvious  useful  qualities  ; 
Hon,  Mrs,  G.  WeULedey  (Bragg),  base  of  the  flower  white,  heavily  edged  and 
tipped  with  purple,  good  petal  and  outline ;  John  Sladden  (Kawlmgs),  a  dark 
crimson  flower  of  excellent  form,  scarcely  shown  in  good  condition  as  a 
seedling;  Lady  Jane  Ellis  (Eckford),  a  promising  show  flower,  ground  colour 
creamy  white  tipped  with  purplish  rose;  Lord  Lyon  (Fellowes),  rich  violet, 
a  decided  acquisition  in  point  of  colour,  constant,  and  of  fine  form ;  Mrs. 
Burgess  (Burgess),  a  very  novel  flower,  the  body  of  the  petals  being  lilac 
with  an  edging  of  maroon;   Mrs.  TliomhUl  (Pitfield),  a  delicate  ground 
flower,  the  edges  of  the  petals  being  beautifully  feathered  with  pink ;  Star- 
light (Turner),  a  ''  taking ''  yellow  ground  flower  distinctly  tipped  with  lake; 
Valentine  (Fellowes),  a  pretty  light  flower,  almost  pure  white,  with  a  thin 
edgiug  of  deep  purple,  a  flower  of  excellent  properties;   and    Vanguard 
(Wbeeler),  deep  purplish  maroon,  a  large  but  somewhat  flat  flower  as  shown. 
To  these  may  be  added  the  following  that  did  not  receive  any  award  of 
merit  as  far  as  can  be  ascertained : — Commander  (Bragg),  a  large,  bold,  rich 
orange  buff  flower ;  Mephistopheles  (Headley),  almost  olack,  valuable  only 
for  its  colour,  but  a  good  bloom  would  "  teU  "  as  a  front-row  flower ;  and 
Picotee  (Fellowes)  a  very  delicate  and  handsome  flower,  colour  pale  primrose 
lightly  margined  with  purple.     Judging  from  the  awards,  it  may  be  safely 
inferred  that  seedling  Dahlias  of  the  past  year  have  possessed  more  than  an 
ordinary  share  of  good  qualities,  and  among  these  may  be  classed  pre- 
eminently, I  think,  that  great  desideratum — ^novelty  of  colour.     The  Fancy 
varieties  have  not  evidenced,  in  so  marked  a  manner,  the  march  of  improve- 
ment.    Bessie  Wyatt  ^eynes),  was  the  only  one  awarded  a  second-class  cer- 
tificate ;  it  is  a  full-sized  white  ground  flower,  with  red  stripes.     Plausihle 
(Keynes),  is  about  the  best  flower  of  those  ^'  not  placed,"  to  use  a  racing 
phrase.     The  ground  colour  is  a  mixture  of  red  and  crimson  with  purple 
^tripes,  and  Mr.  Keynes  thinks  very  highly  of  its  worth. 

{To  he  continued,)  ^'  •'^• 


REMARKS  ON  FRUIT  TREE  CULTURE.— No.  18. 

It  is  probable  that  my  last  remarks  may  be  looked  upon  as  rather 
rambling  and  discursive,  if  not  reiterative,  for  which,  however,  I  make  no 
apology,  as  I  know  that  it  is  only  by  a  constant  reiteration  of  a  truth  that 
it  becomes  printed  on  the  brain,  or,  in  other  words,  impressed  on  the 
memory;  and  as  I  write  for  recruits  and  not  for  veterans  (many  of  whom 
know  better  than  myself  all  about  it),  I  would  direct  the  attention  of  all 
young  practitioners  to  the  periodical  recurrence  oi  great  fruit  ye^urs,  and  to 
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invite  them  to  study  the  oaoBes  which  contribute  to  produce  them,  and  tlie 
means  whereby  we  may  be  enabled  to  counteract  tiie  evil  results  which 
inevitably  follow  when  the  trees  are  allowed  to  follow  out  those  tendencies 
unchecked. 

Now  with  regard  to  the  causes,  there  is  no  doubt  on  my  mind  but  UiAt 
they  arise  from  the  fact  that  there  are  certain  seasons  which  are  more 
favourable  than  others  for  the  production  of  fruit-bearing  wood,  which  in 
an  ordinary  way  is  the  result  of  a  very  hot  and  dry  summer  and  autnnm 
followed  by  a  favourable  spring,  in  which  the  fruit  sets  most  abundanilyy 
and  the  tree,  in  proportion  to  its  strength,  will  bring  a  great  quantity  to  an 
inferior  degree  of  perfection. 

Now  it  is  in  seasons  like  this  that  the  skilfolness  and  foresight  of  the 
manager  are  most  required ;  for  instead  of  taking  a  large  crop  he  will 
wisely  reduce  it  to  rather  less  than  what  would  be  called  a  fair  crop  for  one 
season,  in  order  that  he  may  have  a  reasonable  chance  of  an  average  crop 
the  next  year.    Otherwise  the  overborne  exhausted  trees  will  be  undergoing 
the  process  of  renovation,  and  of  course  it  will  be  called  a  bad  fruit  year. 
When  trees  are  under  control,  and  the   principles  which  reg^ate  their 
growth  properly  studied  and  acted  upon,  we  ought  to  hear  less  about  the 
periodical  returns  of  good  fruit  years.    There  is  no  doubt  but  that  climatic 
or  atmospherical  conditions  do  very  much  influence  this  state  of  things,  and 
will  sometimes  baffle  the  very  best  of  management,  but  it  is  seldom  that 
such  extremes  occur  as  cannot  be  counteracted  by  some  means  or  another, 
either  by  supplying  those  elements  which  are  deficient,  or  taldng  means 
to  ward  off  the  effects  of  such  as  are  in  superabundance.  For  example :  if  it 
should  be  a  long-continued  heat  and  drought,  we  have  the  power  of  sup- 
plying such  an  amount  of  moisture  to  the  roots,   and  syringing  to  the 
foliage,  as  will  ensure  to  the  tree  that  amount  of  aliment  necessary  to 
enable  it  to  keep  up  a  free  development   of  growth  in  spite  of  adverse 
natural  conditions ;  the  tendency,  therefore,  to  the  formation  of  an  undue 
amount  of  fruitful  wood  will  be  checked,  and  the  functions  of  the  tree  be 
carried  on  as  though  there  were  no  disturbing  influences  at  work. 

The  influences  exercised  by  extremely  wet  seasons  are  more  difficult  to 
counteract,  because  they  are  generally  accompanied  by  a  low  temperature, 
which  prevents  the  proper  ripening  of  the  wood,  and  interferes  with  the 
formation  of  healthy  fruit-buds.  Fortunately  such  extremely  wet  seasons 
are  rare,  and  when  they  do  occur  their  evil  effects  may  be  partially  prevented 
eitiier  by  a  waterproof  covering  to  the  roots,  or  by  throwing  up  the  earth  of 
the  border  into  a  steep  slope,  so  that  the  water  may  run  off  freely.  But 
I  would  here  observe,  that  if  the  border  is  thoroughly  drained  and  ihe  soil 
not  too  retentive  of  moisture,  a  vast  amount  of  water  may  percolate  through 
it  without  leading  to  any  serious  effects.  On  the  contrary,  if  badly  drained 
or  not  drained  at  all,  the  best  manager  in  the  world  would  be  baffled,  unless 
the  rain  water  could  be  carried  away  without  entering  the  border,  and  also 
for  the  simple  reason  that,  if  it  cannot  be  carried  away,  the  roots  would 
become  clogged  and  unable  to  perform  their  proper  functions,  whereby  the 
well-doing  of  the  branches  would  be  affected. 

The  prevalence  of  a  very  low  temperature  in  the  spring  months,  but 
particularly  when  attended  with  early  morning  frosts,  is  a  great  drawback 
to  success,  and  can  only  be  combated  by  an  efficient  and  moveable  protec- 
iioa.  This  is  more  especially  necessary  for  the  fruit  under  consideration,  and 
also  for  Peaches,  because  both  Apricots  and  Peaches  expand  their  bloom 
very  early,  imd  great  watofafolness  is  required  in  order  to  apply  protection 
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at  the  proper  time ;  for  even  thifl  necessary  work  may  be  overdone,  since  the 
trees  shoilld  have  tiie  credit  of  being  able  to  submit  with  impunity  to  the 
various  changes  of  temperature  and  atmospherical  conditions  to  ascertain 
point,  up  to  which  they  will  be  far  better  left  alone ;  but  when  that  point  is 
likely  to  be  exceeded  as  regards  lowness  of  temperature,  protection  is  the 
only  means  of  saving  a  crop  ;  this,  however,  should  be  removed  as  soon  as 
the  cause  which  led  to  its  adoption  no  longer  exists. 

The  proper  time  to  apply  protection  is  so  much  influenced  both  by  tem- 
perature and  peculiar  conditions  of  the  atmosphere  that  no  general  rule  can 
be  laid  down  as  an  infallible  guide ;  it  must  be  left  to  the  judgment  of  the 
operator.  For  example :  4^  of  frost  immediately  following  upon  a  wet  and 
stormy  day,  such  as  we  often  experience  in  March,  when  tiie  atmosphere  is 
fully  charged  with  moisture,  will  be  more  injurious  to  the  blossom  and 
young  fruit  than  8^  with  a  perfectly  dry  atmosphere  accompanied  by  a 
slightly  brisk  wind.  I  have  known  Apricots  to  submit  to  the  latter  tempe- 
rature unprotected  and  uninjured,  during  the  prevalence  of  a  dry  and 
easterly  wind,  but  at  the  same  time  I  would  be  sorry  to  place  that  or  even 
4^  as  my  Tninimum  of  temperature  when  protection  would  become  neces- 
sary ;  for  although  the  amount  of  injury  done  by  the  frosts  in  spring  is  not 
BO  much  the  effect  produced  by  so  many  degrees  of  temperature  below 
freezing  poiut,  as  by  certain  contingent  atmospherical  conditions  in  com- 
bination therewith,  yet  it  is  always  best  to  be  on  the  safe  side,  and  apply 
protection  whenever  there  are  indications  of  even  a  slight  frost,  but  not 
otherwise. 

Bedleaf,  John  Cox. 

PRESERVING  DAHLIA  ROOTS. 

Allow  me  to  invite  attention  to  a  mode  of  storing  Dahlia  roots,  which  I 
have  now  practised  for  some  years,  and  by  which  I  &id  they  may  be  had  as 
sound  when  taken  out  in  spring  as  they  were  on  the  day  when  they  were  put 
away,  and  this  by  a  very  simple  plan,  which  is  in  the  power  of  every  grower 
to  adopt.  Before,  however,  I  state  the  particulars,  I  will  explain  my  former 
system  of  preserving  Dahlia  roots  through  the  winter.  When  the  plants 
became  damaged  by  frost  I  took  advantage  of  the  first  fine  da^  to  take 
them  upi  carefully  cleaning  the  mould  away  from  them,  and  placmg  them 
in  a  dry  airy  place  for  a  week  or  two,  in  order  that  the  fleshy  roots  might 
become  perfectly  dry  before  they  were  stored.  I  had  no  more  convenient 
place  in  which  to  keep  them  than  a  box  placed  in  a  stall  of  an  empty  stable, 
and  here  they  were  covered  over  with  dry  sand  and  straw.  By  following 
this  plan  I  have  succeeded  tolerably  well,  and,  although  some  of  the  roots 
have  become  shrivelled  and  nearly  dead  when  taken  out,  yet  by  placing  them 
in  a  sweet  moist  heat  they  would  for  the  most  part  start  into  growth,  the 
shrivelled  ones,  however,  not  breaking  so  freely  as  the  others,  nor  producing 
such  good  cuttings,  while  some  of  them  being  late,  did  not  acquire  strength 
to  produce  flowers  in  the  same  state  of  perfection  as  the  others. 

This  induced  me  a  few  years  back  to  try  another  plan  of  preserving  them. 
As  soon  as  the  frosts  came  to  destroy  the  beauty  of  the  flowers,  I  immediately 
took  up  the  plants,  and  cut  off  the  tops  at  about  a  foot  above  the  root,  clean- 
ing the  mould  off  them  as  much  as  I  could,  but  not  so  as  to  injure  them,  and 
storing  them  again  in  the  stable,  but  without  drying  them  at  all.  The  box 
I  kept  them  in  was  14  inches  deep,  and  this  I  now  filled  up  with  coal 
ashes,  which  had  been  previously  prepared  by  damping  them  as  they  were 
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collected  from  the  fires,  ftnd  then  drying  them  in  a  shed  before  they  w^e 
tised.  In  this  material  the  Dahlia  roots  lay  bnried  for  a  period  of  four 
months,  and  when  they  were  taken  out  of  the  box  and  examined,  I  found 
that  not  one  of  them  was  shrivelled  or  spoiled  in  the  slightest  degree.  This 
was  aboTTt  the  beginning  of  March.  When  put  into  a  frame  which  I  had 
at  work,  they  aU  broke  freely  and  vigorously,  from  which  I  anticipated  an 
early  and  abundant  display  of  flowers,  in  which  I  was  not  disappointed. 

The  above  method  of  preserving  Dahlia  roots,  which  I  have  ever  since 
adopted,  is  equally  applicable  to  a  great  many  other  bulbous  and  fieshy- 
looted  plants  which  have  to  be  taken  up  and  protected  through  the  winter, 
but  being  dormant  do  not  require  to  be  kept  in  a  greenhouse. 

H.  L. 


CYPRIPEDIUM  INSIGNK 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  over-estimate  the  merits  of  this  old  winter- 
blooming  Orchid  for  decorative  purposes.  In  December  I  introduced 
into  my  sittiug-room,  which  is  not  one  of  the  wannest,  a  plant  just  on  the 
point  of  expanding  its  chaste  slipper-like  flowers,  and  it*  has  far  exceeded 
my  expectations  regarding  its  suitability  as  a  decorative  plant  for  such  pur- 
poses. The  blossoms  are  scentless,  and  this  is  the  only  drawback  to  the 
plant,  for  in  every  other  respect  it  is  all  that  can  be  desired. 

The  cultivation  of  Cypripedium  insigne  is  extremely  simple,  and  propa- 
gation is  readily  effected  by  small  offsets  at  almost  any  season,  but  February 
and  March  are  on  the  whole  the  most  suitable  months.  My  plants  are 
growing  in  common  loam,  leaf  mould,  silver  sand,  and  broken  potsherds, 
and  are  well  drained.  Even  in  this  common  and  generally-attainable  com- 
post they  thrive  remarkably  well.  During  the  early  part  of  the  season  this 
Cypripedium  requires  plenty  of  heat  and  moisture,  and  shade  from  ex- 
cessively bright  sunshine ;  it  grows  well  under  the  shade  of  Vines,  as  well, 
if  not  better,  than  in  an  Orchid-house.  About  the  middle  of  October  the 
plants  may  be  introduced  into  a  warmer  atmosphere,  that  of  a  warm  sitting- 
room  for  instance,  and  by  the  first  or  second  week  m  December  they  will 
reward  the  cultivator  with  the  sight  of  their  exquisitely  shaped  blooms. 

For  the  decoration  of  rooms  I  would  not  recommend  too  large  plants  to 
be  grown,  but  rather  to  divide  them  more  frequently.  Large  plants  are 
not  in  general  so  suitable  for  the  purpose  as  those  of  smaller  size. 

Wrotham  Park.  Jomx  Edlingtok. 


EFFECTS  OF  THE  LATE  SEVERE  FROST. 

NOBTH  NOTTS. 
Although  the  thermometer  did  not  descend  so  low  here  as  in  1888, 
1860,  and  1861,  the  effects  of  it  are  more  marked,  especially  on  vegetables, 
than  in  those  years.  The  lowest  temperature  registered  here  was  on  the 
4th  8',  and  on  the  14th  T,  or  26*  of  frost.  All  the  Wint^  Broccolis  not 
lifted  or  protected  are  killed,  and  even  the  hardy  Kales,  Brussels  Sprouts, 
and  Savoys  are  much  browned  and  cut  up.  Owing  to  the  nature  of  the 
summer,  and  rainy  mild  autumn,  I  was  fearful  that  a  severe,  frost  might 
set  in  suddenly  in  January,  and,  therefore,  prepared  for  warding  off  its 
attack.  In  the  middle  of  December  I  had  an  abundance  of  Backhouse's 
early  Broccoli,  Snow's  Winter,  Early  Penzance,  and  Osborne's  New  White, 
idl  coming  in  together,  and  therefore  had  the  most  promising  lifted  and  pitt 
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into  by  the  heels  in  a  north  border,  with  0ome  litter  handy  for  covering 
Blionld  frost  set  in.  This  covering  with  the  snow  on  the  top  has  preserved 
them  quite  safe,  and  I  shall  now  have  a  good  supply  till  the  late  hatdy 
spring  sorts  come  in. 

The  universal  destruction  of  vegetables  this  year  has  no  doubt  arisen 
from  the  nature  of  the  autumn,  for  they  kept  on  growing,  and  had  no  check 
from  frost  or  drying  cold  irinds  till  the  end  of  Decemb^.  Being  so  sucea- 
lent,  and  the  frost  setting  in  so  severely  on  the  Ist  of  January,  followed  by 
the  rapid  thaw  on  the  6th,  to  be  succeeded  again  by  the  severest  frost  of  the 
season  on  the  14th,  it  is  no  woi^er  that  rapid  changes  a&cted  them 
injuriously. 

The  most  severe  frosts  of  the  last  and  present  centuries  have  in  general 
set  in  after  wet  summers  and  autumns,  vtrhen  the  soil  was  saturated  vrith 
water,  and  the  rivers  and  brooks  were  filled  to  overflowing. 

I  hear  from  every  quarter  that  Boses,  like  vegetables,  have  been  mueb 
injured  or  killed,  especially  the  Tea-scented  and  Noisettes  on  standards. 
A^er  the  great  destruction  of  Boses  in  1860  and  1861, 1  was  determined  to 
give  up  the  planting  or  propagation  of  the  lumpy-headed  standard  ones,  and 
only  grow  them  on  their  own  roots  or  budded  low  on  the  Manetti  stock, 
as  pillars  or  low  bushes.  There  is  no  comparison  between  the  beauty  of  a 
pillar  Bose  and  a  cabbage-headed  standard  one,  and  in  severe  frosts  they 
are  safe  to  spring  again  from  the  roots,  or  from  where  they  were  protected 
by  litter  or  snow.  It  is  astonishing  what  a  little  covering  will  protect 
tender  Boses,  when  put  on  in  the  shape  of  fern,  moss,  or  fir  branches,  and 
all  who  lose  them  in  severe  frosts  have  only  to  blame  themselves  for  their 
want  of  care. 

The  new  Japanese  Conifers  and  shrubs  appear  to  have  weathered  the 
cold  safely  in  this  locality ;  likewise  Arauearias,  Deodars,  Cypresses,  and 
Laurels.  One  Cupressus  (McNabiana)  is  much  browned,  as  are  Magnolias, 
Ootoneasters,  and  young  variegated  Kollies,  while  the  only  shrub  really 
killed  to  the  ground  is  the  Sweet  Bay. 

Welheck.  VfiUAMM  TnxEBT. 


WEST  YOBKSHIBB. 

I  AM  happy  to  say  that  very  little  injury  has  been  done  here  by.  the 
late  frost.  The  lowest  degree  of  temperature  recorded  here  was  at  ten 
o'clock  on  the  night  of  the  1st  of  January,  when  the  thermometer  indicated 
22®  of  frost.  The  whole  of  the  Conifer»  here,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
Cedars  of  Lebanon  and  Mount  Atlas,  have  escaped  unhurt.  Aioiong  a  large 
collection  bf  Berberises,  I  find  the  foliage  of  some  plants  of  B.  Forhmei  are 
browned ;  a  few  plants  of  B.  WaUichii  standing  in  rather  exposed  places  are 
abo  slightly  touched.  I  never  saw  the  common  Laurels  look  oetter  than  they 
do  at  present,  though  in  1860  the  greater  part  were  killed  to  the  ground. 
Portugal  Laurels  are  also  untouched.  Some  plants  of  Laurustinus  and  Bays, 
that  were  kUled  to  the  ground  in  1860,  are  only  slightly  browned.  Boses, 
of  which  there  is  a  nice  little  collection,  are  all  unhurt.  Jasnunum  nudi- 
fiormn  was  splendid  on  the  waUs  before  the  frost:  all  the  late  blooms  which 
were  not  expanded  are  now  out  beautifully  and  look  very  gay  and  cheerfol. 
I  find  the  Golden  Variegated  Yinca  is  a  good  deal  cut  up.  Tritomas  have 
Also  suffered  much.  I  have  not  found  a  single  bud  on  any  of  the  fruit  trees 
odrdoors  in  the  least  injured  by  ttie  frost.  In  1860,  not  only  were  the  buds 
injured,  but  whole  branches,  and  in  some  places  whole  trees,  were  IdUed  by 
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the  severe  eold.  Strawberry  plants  are  looking  well.  Vegetables  here  have 
snfifered  very  little.  Parsley  on  rich  land,  where  it  got  a  large  growth,  has 
suffered,  a  Httle,  bat  on  poor  land,  when  sown  in  May,  it  is  untouohed. 
Lettuces  have  stood  well.  Cabbages  have  stood  well — a  large  piece  of 
Enfield  Market,  Early  Barnes,  and  Shilling's  Queen  look  as  green  and  well 
as  they  did  in  November  last.  Wheeler's  Imperial,  which,  by  the  way,  is 
one  of  the  best  sorts  in  cultivation,  and  Nonpareil  planted  out  ten  days 
earlier  than  the  other;  have  suffered  very  slightly.  Borecole  and  Brussels 
Sprouts  look  as  well  as  they  did  in  October.  Of  all  Winter  Greens  there  is 
none  to  equal  Brussels  Sprouts ;  but  to  have  them  fine  they  should  be  sown 
in  March  and  planted  out  in  good  rich  land  as  early  in  June  as  possible. 
Broccoli  I  have  always  laid  facing  the  north  in  the  autumn,  and  the  prin- 
cipal part  of  mine  have  been  so  treated  this  last  autumn.  These  plants  are 
very  little  ii^'ured,  and  will  be  extremely  useful  by-and-by ;  but  a  few  left 
standing  have  suffered  very  severely.  This  simple  plan  of  laying  them 
down  will  always  save  the  great  bulk  of  the  plants  in  ordinary  seasons,  but 
to  leave  them  standing  is  to  run  a  great  risk ;  for  though  they  may  and  do 
escape  in  very  mild  winters,  they  will  not  stand  a  severe  one  untouched. 

And  here  I  would  beg  respectfolly  to  ask  those  interested  in  the  matter  the 
question.  Of  what  use  are  the  so-called  Winter  Broccolis  ?  The  only  use  I  ever 
found  of  them  was — and  in  this  way  they  are  very  valuable — that  when  sown 
late  they  sometimes  come  in  before  Uie  other  sorts  in  spring.  But  the  name  of 
Winter  Broccoli  leads  the  inexperienced  to  think  they  can  have  an  abundance 
of  this  valuable  vegetable  during  the  winter  months  of  Januanr  and  Febru- 
ary.  If  they  lived  along  the  south  coast,  either  of  England  or  Ireland, 
they  might  in  most  seasons  have  them ;  but  if  they  live  inland,  and  north  of 
London,  unless  in  very  exceptional  seasons  the  thing  is  impossible.  The 
true  Walcheren  is  very  superior  to  all  autumn  or  winter  BroccoHs ;  and  as 
this  can  be  had  all  the  autumn  months,  and  sometimes  by  proper  storing 
can  be  kept — in-doors,  of  course — all  through  January,  I  prefer  it  to  all 
other  kinds.  A  sowing  made  from  the  16th  to  the  26th  of  May  will  furnish 
plants  for  putting  out  during  July.  I  make  four  large  plantings  of  it  in  July, 
at  intervals  of  seven  days,  and  in  good  land,  and  different  situations.  These 
furnish  an  abundant  supply  during  the  whole  of  the  autumn,  up  to  the  end 
of  December. 

Stourton.  M.  Saul. 

DESSERT  ORANGE  CULTURE.* 

In  the  diary  of  that  **  fine  old  English  gentleman,"  John  Evelyn,  may  be 
found  an  intimation  to  the  effect  that  he  ha^  eaten  as  good  *^  China  Oranges  " 
plucked  from  his  own  trees  as  he  ever  wished  to  eat.  In  those  days  dessert 
Oranges  were,  it  seems,  called  "  China  Oranges."  Although  Oranges  were 
cultivated  in  France  long  before  Evelyn's  time,  yet  they  were  considered 
merely  ornamental  appendages  to  palaces  and  mansions:  no  thought  seems 
to  have  been  turned  to  them,  so  as  to  consider  them  fruit  trees ;  and  even 
Evelyn,  with  his  remarkable  horticultural  sagacity,  does  not  mention  that 
he  had  ranked  C^nge  trees  among  fruit  trees,  for  in  his  *'  Ealendarium 
Hortense,"  when  he  mentions  for  every  month  "  fruits  in  prime  and  yet 
lasting,"  no  mention  is  made  of  Oranges.    It  would  seem,  therefore,  that 

*  From  the  Report  of  Proeeedingi  of  the  International  Hortieultural  Exhibition  and 
BOanieal  Oongreei  of  London,  18d6--a  veiy  intarestiiig  reoordof  that  great  Hortioaltand 
gathering,  just  uaiied. 
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Ids  gathering  of  Oninges  fit  to  eat  was  an  aoeidental  ooenrrenoe ;  and  we 
are  led  to  suppose  from  the  silence  of  gardeners  for  nearly  two  htmdred 
years  as  to  Uieir  cultare,  that  the  Oraoge-eating  world  has  felt  perfectly 
satisfied  with  imported  Oranges,  brought  quickly  by  fast-sailing  vessels. 
Still,  the  difference  between  Oranges  j^shly  gathered  from  the  trees,. and 
the  very  finest  imported,  is  most  remarkable ;  there  is  a  crispness  and  fine 
aroma  in  Oranges  freshly  gathered  difficult  to  realise,  unless  they  are 
promptly  compajred  with  imported  fruit ;  they  are  indeed  a  luxury,  and,  as 
such,  wUl  be  cultivated  ere  long  in  every  good  garden. 

The  houses  best  adapted  for  their  cultivation  are  the  large  span-roofed, 
24  feet  wide,  6  feet  high  at  each  side,  and  16  feet  high  in  the  centre.  A 
house  of  this  size  will  require  eight  four-inch  hot-water  pipes,  four  on  each 
side,  as  artificial  heat  is  required  all  the  year  to  ripen  Oranges  in  one  season 
perfectly. 

A  smaller  span-roofed  house,  6i  feet  high  at  each  side,  and  12  feet  high 
in  the  centre,  heated  by  four  four-inch  hot- water  pipes,  two  on  each  side,  is 
almost  as  eligible  for  Orange-culture  as  one  even  of  the  larger  size.  A 
house  of  these  dimensions,  with  a  central  path,  and  a  border  on  each  side 
planted  with  Orange  trees,  would  form  a  pleasant  and  productive  Orange 
garden ;  but  to  form  an  Orange  grove,  so  as  to  have  trees  of  fine  growth,  and 
to  give  abundant  crops,  the  larger  house  must  be  resorted  to. 

From  the  experience  I  have  gained,  I  firmly  beHeve  that  no  conservatory, 
no  Orchid-house,  no  greenhouse,  is  half  so  beautiful  or  interesting  as  an 
Orange-house  constructed  on  the  principles  I  now  advocate,  and  provided 
with  fixed  roofs,  rafters  24  inches  apart,  glazed  with  large  pieces  of  glass, 
and  admitting  abundance  of  light ;  so  that  in  December,  when  the  trees  are 
covered  with  their  golden  fruit,  and  many  of  them  showing  their  snowy- white, 
perfomed  flowers,  the  scene  is  indeed  enchanting,  and  is  enhanced  by  the 
agreeable  temperature,  which  need  not  be  higher  than  from  60"^  to  60^  Fahr. 
(10^  to  16°  Cent.)  in  cloudy  weather.  It  is  not  fierce  heat  in  winter  that 
ripening  Oranges  require,  but  an  even  agreeable  temperature,  such  as  is  ex- 
perienced in. the  Azores  during  that  season  of  the  year. 

The  houses  above-mentioned  should  have  side  ventilation,  as  in  orchard- 
houses — ^viz.,  an  opening  in  each  side  of  the  large  house  2  feet  wide,  for  the 
smaller  houses  1  foot  wide ;  these  openings  should  be  in  the  centre  of  each 
side,  and  shutters  of  wood  or  sashes  employed  to  dose  tiiem,  the  latter,  of 
course,  beiug  the  most  agreeable. 

In  houses  thus  treated,  Orange  trees  may  be  cultivated  in  pots  or  tubs, 
or  planted  in  the  borders.  There  is  no  doubt  that  more  rapid  growth  would 
take  place  if  siich  borders  were  heated  by  having  hot-water  pipes  placed 
2  feet  under  the  surface ;  but  from  recent  experience  I  am  inclined  to  tUnk 
this  is  not  absolutely  necessary,  for  if  the  borders  are  raised  18  inches  above 
the  surface,  they  would  have  sufficient  heat  from  the  atmosphere  of  the 
house,  and  their  temperature  would  be  quite  equal  to  sustain  the  trees  in 
health. 

The  cultivation  of  dessert  Orange  trees  in  pots  or  tubs  is  very  simple. 
The  compost  they  require  consists  of  equal  parts  of  peat,  loam,  and  manure 
thoroughly  decomposed ;  the  two  former  should  not  be  sifted,  but  chopped 
up  with  the  pieces  of  turf  and  roots,  so  as  to  form  a  rough  compost.  The 
trees  will  grow  in  this  freely,  and  bear  abundantly ;  but  they  should  have 
gentle,  constant,  root  heat ;  tliis  is  best  given  by  enclosing  hot- water  pipes 
iQ  a  shallow  chamber  of  bricks,  and  placing  the  pots  on  a  flooring  of  slates 
or  tiles  forming  the  roof  of  the  chamber. 
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The  compoet  fcr  the  Ixndan  in  wUofa  Ot$oge  treat  ere  to  be  pleigit^d. 
should  consist  of  turfy  loam  two  parte,  and  eqiial  parts  of  thoronghljr  de- 
composed manure  and  leaf  mould.  After  planting,  the  borders  should  be 
trodden  down  firmly,  as  Orange  trees  seem  to  flourish  best  in  firm  kMuay 
soils.  In  the  Orange  gardens  of  Nsnri,  where  Orange  trees  are,  or  used  to 
be,  so  largely  grown  for  eiport^tioii,  and  imported  by  the  London  dosilsssn 
in  oil,  fte.,  the  soil  is  ft  tenacious  yellow  loam* 

The  best  form  of  tree  for  an  Orange  garden  under  glass  is  the  rovisid- 
headed,  a  form  which  it  seems  to  take  naturally ;  for  if  it  is  endeavoared  ta 
be  cultiyated  as  a  pyramid,  whidi  would  seem  desirable,  its  lower  brandies 
soon  become  weakly  and  unhealthy.     If  trees  with  stems  2  or  8   feet 
in  height  are  planted,  tixe  lower  bruidies  may  be  gradually  removed  till   ss 
dear  stem  of  5  feet  in  hei^t  is  formed,  and  tms  heigU  will  be  ionjEid. 
sufficient.    They  may  be  planted  from  6  to  6  or  7  feet  apart,  aecordizic^ 
to  the  size  of  the  house  and  the  room  which  can  be  a&rded  for  eadi 
tree.    It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  in  small  houses  the  heads  of  the  trees 
may  be  kept  in  a  compact  state  by  summer  pinching,  and  in  large  hooses 
be  allowed  a  greater  freedom  of  growth,  so  that  the  owner  of  an  Orazi^^ 
garden  in  England  may  sit  under  the  shade  of  his  Orange  trees. 

There  are  but  few  lands  yet  known  of  really  fine  dessert  Oranges ;  the 
amateur  who  wishes  to  plant  an  Orange  garden  to  supply  his  dessert,  mnsi 
not  think  of  planting  the  numerous  varieties  of  the  genus  dims  grown  by 
Italian  and  French  cultivators ;  they  are  mostly  what  are  caUed  fancy  sorts, 
and  are  more  prised  for  their  foliage  and  flowers  than  for  their  fruit. 

One  of  the  most  charming  and  prolific  of  dessert  Oranges  is  the 
Tangierine :  the  tree  has  small  leaves,  and  seldom  attains  a  hei^t  of  more 
than  7  feet,  even  in  North  Africa.  Its  most  valuable  quality  is  its  early 
ripening,  so  that  in  October,  just  as  the  late  Peaches  and  other  soft  fruits 
are  over,  this  luscious  little  fruit  is  ready  for  the  dessert;  and  when  freshly 

Sthered  no  fruit  can  be  more  gratifying  or  delightftd,  as  its  aroma  is  so 
licious,  and  its  juice  so  abundant,  in  this  respect  offering  a  nleasing 
contrast  to  those  imported  from  Lisbon  in  November  and  December,  the 
flesh  of  which  is  generally  shrunk  from  the  rind,  instead  of  being  ready  to 
burst,  as  is  the  case  with  those  plucked  from  the  tree.  They  shoidd,  in  com- 
mon with  all  home-grown  Oranges,  be  placed  on  the  table  with  some  leaves 
adhering  to  their  stalks,  thus  showing  tiiat  thev  have  not  made  a  voyage. 

Among  full-sized  Oranges  the  Maltese  Blood  takes  the  first  rank.  "When 
quite  fresh  from  the  tree  it  differs  much  from  those  imported,  although  the 
voyage  as  now  made  by  steamers  is  of  short  duration.  I  was  not  so  fiilly 
aware  of  this  till  earl^  in  January,  1866,  when  I  was  able  to  compare  some 
fine  imported  fruit  with  some  gathered  from  my  trees.  I  found  ibe  former, 
although  rich  and  juicy,  yet  flat  in  flavour  compared  with  those  freshly 
lathered ;  they  lacked  the  crispness  and  aroma  which  were  most  agreeable 
m  the  latt^.  The  great  advantage  in  planting  this  sort  is  its  tendency  to 
bear  fine  fruit  while  the  trees  are  young ;  they  are  indeed  so  prolific,  that 
trees  of  only  2  feet  in  height  have  here  borne  nice  crops  of  fruit. 

Some  varieties,  quite  equal  to  the  foregoing  in  quality,  but  without  the 
red  flesh  so  peculiar  to  these  **  Blood  Oranges,"  have  been  imported  from 
the  Azores,  the  paradise  of  Orange  trees.  One  of  the  most  desirable  sorts 
is  called  simply  the  St.  liichael'e  Orange.  This  kind  has  a  thin  rind,  is 
very  juicy,  and  bears  abundantly,  even  while  the  trees  are  young.  In  the 
Orange-house  these  will  ripen  towards  the  end  of  December,  and  through- 
out January  and  February,  in  common  with  the  Maltese  Blood  Oranges. 


¥(o  one  Imtan  axnateiizaf  gndadngcanimflgiiw  pure,  quiet  phasoM 
of  -fcaikixig  a  monung  walk  id  die  Qrange-koase  during  the  above-mexttiondd 
dreary  montbB,  and  plueking  from  the  trees  Oranges  fully  ripe.  I  have  had 
•mTUrth  experience  in  tiie  coltiore,  and,  I  may  add,  in  the  eating  of  frcdt ;  but 
X  own  say  with  a  £nn  conrictian  that  I  have  never  enjoyed  any  kind  of  trait 
ao  xnnch  as  I  have  Orasngea  of  my  own  pfaickiiiig  in  winter. 

In  addition  to  the  tlnee  leading  varieties  I  have  mentioned,  there  ai!e 
seveoral  kinds  which  wiD,  doubtless,  prove  interesting  and  valuable.  It  is 
not  to  be  expected  that  so  mneh  variation  in  flavour,  as  in  the  Pear,  ton 
inatanoe,  can  be  met  with  in  Oranges.  I  beUeve,  however,  that  when  our 
Orange  palates  are  educated  we  shall  find  many  delicate  distinctions  in  the 
flavour  of  Chranges.  As  far  as  I  have  gone  I  have  foimd  the  Mandarin 
Orange  larger  and  more  flat  in  shape  than  the  Tangierine,  and  not  so  good 
as  that  sort.  The  Embiguo,  the  Egg,  the  Silver  Orange,  the  Botelha,  the 
"White  Orange,  and  some  others,  aU  varieties  from  the  Azores,  are  of  various 
degrees  of  excellence,  and  are  all  worthy  of  a  place  in  an  English  Orange 
garden. 

There  are  many  various  forms  of  the  genus  Citrusy  which,  in  a  large 
Orange  garden,  may  be  cultivated,  and  prove  of  interest  to  the  cultivator, 
butil  have  thought  it  proper  to  confine  myself,  in  conformity  with  the 
heading  of  this  paper,  to  the  kinds  of  Oranges  proper  for  our  desserts.  It 
may,  however,  be  not  thought  out  of  place  if  I  mention  that  the  Lemon, 
more  particularly  the  Imperial  Lemon,  is  well  worthy  of  a  place  in  the 
Orange  garden,  as  is  also  the  Small  Lime,  which  is  a  concentration  of  acidity. 
Iq  these  few  remarks,  I  hope  to  be  excused  any  lack  of  full  and  proper 
directions  to  carry  out  my  conceptions.  It  is  at  all  times  difficult  to  tell 
people  how  to  cultivate  even  a  Cabbage ;  for  unless  full  directions  are  given 
as  to  which  end  should  go  into  the  ground,  it  is  just  possible  that  a  tyro  in 
gardening  would  plant  it  head  downwards.  So  it  is  in  the  higher  branches 
of  horticulture :  it  is  only  an  outline  that  can  be  given  in  print,  the  picture 
must  be  filled  in  by  observation  and  study.  Ten  minutes  showing  will  do 
more  than  ten  hours  reading ;  still,  without  the  preparation  of  reading,  the 
mind  will  not  take  in  what  is  shown. 

Sanchridgeworth,  Thomas  Bivbbs. 

FUCHSIAS  FOR  BXHrMTION. 

Few  of  our  florists'  flowers  have  undergone  greater  or  more  improving 
change  at  the  hands  of  the  breeder  than  the  Fuchsia,  as  must  be  apparent 
to  any  one  who  will  compare  the  original  Fuchsia  cocchvea^  gracilis,  or  virgata^ 
with  such  modem  sorts  as  Enoch  Arden,  Father  Ignatius,  Minnie  Banks, 
and  Yainqueur  de  Puebla  which  have  sprung  from  them.  Not  only  has 
the  form  been  changed,  but  also  the  colour.  The  first  decided  break  was  the 
production  of  the  variety  with  white  tube  and  sepals,  known  as  Venus  Vio- 
trix ;  this  was  raised  by  Mr.  Gulliver,  gardener  to  the  Bev.  S.  Marriott,  of 
Hormonden,  Eent,  and  was  sent  out  in  1842  by  Mr.  Cripps,  of  Tunbridge 
Wells.  The  next  important  move  which  was  made  is  due  to  the  success- 
ful experiments  of  the  late  W.  H.  Storey,  Esq.,  of  Exeter,  who  shortly 
before  his  death  succeeded  in  raising  the  first  of  the  varieties  with  a  white 
corolla ;  this,  which  was  called  Queen  Victoria,  and  was  let  out  by  Messrs. 
E.  G.  Henderson  &  Son,  of  St.  John's  Wood,  in  1865,  was  figured  in  the 
Florigt  for  that  year.  All  this  time  the  Fuchsia  in  its  old-fiishioned  odours 
had  gone  on  improving  both  in  size  and  form,  in  the  hands  of  various 
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raisers,  until  at  Imngth  the  mantle  fell  on  the  shoulders  of  E.  Banks,  Esq., 
of  Deal,  to  whom  we  are  principally  indebted  for  the  vei^  marked  advance 
which  has  taken  place  within  the  last  few  years.  Fmally,  the  doable 
varieties  have  not  been  lost  sight  of  in  the  general  improvement,  for  Mr. 
Oamiell,  who  is  one  of  the  best  Fnchsia  growers  of  the  metropolis,  and  a 
leading  authority  on  the  subject,  in  aJlu£ng  to  some  which  are  to  be  in- 
troduced this  season,  describes  them  as  being  of  extraordinary  dimensions, 
with  the  corollas  more  like  small  Boses  than  Fuchsias.  In  one  of  these, 
called  Monster,  the  corolla  is  said  to  measure  from  2  to  2^  inches  across. 

I  shall  now  add  the  names  of  twenty-four  of  the  best  exhibition 
Fuchsias,  relying  partly  on  my  own  judgment  and  observation,  and  partly 
on  the  recommendations  of  the  best  growers : — 

Single  Scarlet  Fucheiae  wUh  Dark  Purple  CaraUa. 

1.  Enoch  Arden. — A  bold  and  effective  as  well  as  free-blooming  variety. 
The  sepals  are  recurved,  and  the  corolla  cup-shaped,  the  latter  of  a  rich 
indigo  blue  passing  into  violet  red.  This  has  proportionately  the  largest 
corolla,  and  the  stoutest  substance  of  any  variety  yet  raised. 

2.  Harry  George  Henderson. — This  remarkably  effective  variety  has  broad 
well-reflexed  bright  coral  scarlet  sepals,  and  a  very  large  rich  plum-violet 
corolla  of  great  substance.  It  is  certainly  one  of  the  finest  Fuchsias  ever 
seen,  having,  moreover,  a  good  habit,  and  being  a  strons  grower. 

8.  Light  Heart, — ^A  very  good  and  distinct  sort,  the  best  in  habit  of  all 
the  very  dark  kinds.  It  has  broad  reflexed  sepals,  and  a  black  purple 
corolla,  changing  to  a  violet  plum-colour  when  folly  expanded.  The  foliage 
is  of  medium  size,  and  the  habit  short-jointed. 

4.  Ldzzie  Hexam, — Certainly  one  of  the  finest  Fuchsias  ever  sent  out ; 
it  is  a  beautiful  telling  dark  variety,  the  tube  and  sepals  being  of  a  brilliant 
scarlet  properly  reflexed,  and  the  corolla  large  and  of  a  rich  dark  purple. 
It  is,  moreover,  a  good  grower,  of  fine  habit. 

Single  Scarlet  Fucheias  veith  Rose  or  Lavender^coloured  Corolla. 

5.  Beauty. — ^A  beautiful  exhibition  variety,  with  broad  bright  carmine- 
scarlet  sepals  gracefolly  recurved,  and  a  pure  lavender-coloured  cup-shaped 
corolla  of  a  model  outline.  The  growth  is  free  and  vigorous,  and  adapted 
either  for  pyramid  or  bush  specimens. 

6.  Consolation. — ^A  very  free-blooming  kind,  of  good  habit,  and  one  of 
the  best  for  any  purpose.  The  sepals  are  light  carmine,  and  the  corolla 
bluish  lavender,  changing  to  plum  colour  when  folly  open. 

7.  Father  Ignatius. — The  very  free-blooming  habit  and  fine  form  of  this 
variety  render  it  one  of  the  finest  of  all  for  exhibition  purposes ;  indeed, 
the  corolla  has  the  finest  outline  of  any  Fuchsia  extant.  The  habit  is  bushy 
and  short-jointed,  the  foliage  small,  and  the  coroUa  beautifully  cup-shaped, 
of  an  indigo  blue,  striped  sometimes  with  rose,  and  that  chiefly  on  the  first 
batch  of  flowers. 

8.  Roderick  Dhu. — ^A  free-blooming  variety,  of  excellent  habit;  the 
sepiJs  well  recurved,  and  the  corolla  of  a  lavender  blue,  very  large,  opening 
out  a-la-crinoline.  The  flowers  being  large,  and  of  a  fine  colour,  and  the 
habit  being  neat  and  bushy,  it  is  one  of  tibe  most  effective  varieties  in  cul- 
tivation. 

Double  Scarlet  Fuchsias  with  Dark  Purple  or  Blue  CoroUa. 

9.  Agamemnon. — ^A  fine-habited  sort,  and  the  freest  bloomer  of  all  the 
doubles ;  it  is  a  very  showy  variety. 
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I.O.  Omnd  Duke. — ^ThisYarieiy  is  a  great  improvement  on  Universai; 
it  lias  smaller  leaves  than  in  that  sort,  and  has  also  the  largest  and  closest 
ooroUa  of  any  Fuchsia  known ;  it  is,  moreover,  of  free-flowering  habit. 

11.  King  of  the  Daubleg. — This  new  sort  is  described  by  Mr.  Gannell  as  a 
grand  plant  for  exhibition,  the  habit  being  remarkably  good.  It  has  a  dark 
scarlet  tube  and  sepals,  the  latter  broad  and  beautifoUy  reflexed,  and  the 
corolla  is  veiy  large  and  long,  of  a  rich  pnrple,  distinctly  striped  with  red. 

12.  Rifleman. — ^An  excellent  sort  similar  in  character  to  Sir  C.  Campbell, 
'but  far  superior  in  evezy  way. 

Single  Scarlet  Fuchsias  toith  White  CoroUa, 
18.  Conspicua, — This  is  a  first-class  show  land  and  the  best  for  exhibi- 
tion.   It  is  a  good  bloomer ;  the  habit,  moreover,  is  very  much  improved 
when  the  plant  is  two  or  three  years  old. 

14.  Mrs.  Gladstone. — The  free-blooming  habit,  fine  large  bold  flowers, 
and  perfect  shape  of  this  variety,  place  it  in  advance  of  all  others  in  its 
class.  The  tube  and  sepals  are  bright  waxy  scarlet,  the  latter  very  broad 
and  reflexed,  equal  to  the  well-known  Guiding  Star,  while  the  corolla  is 
beU-shaped,  pure  white,  with  a  beautiful  scarlet  feather. 

16.  Puritani. — This  has  the  best  habit  of  any  of  the  kinds  with  white 
corollas,  and  is  one  of  the  best  for  small  pots,  or  for  the  decoration  of  the 
dinner-table. 

BqMs  Scarlet  Fuchsias  toi^  White  Corolla. 

16.  Emperor  of  Fuchsias. — This  is  a  fine  large  flower,  and  although  the 
habit  is  bad  when  the  plant  is  young,  yet  when  two  or  three  years  old  it 
very  much  improves,  and  then  becomes  a  fine  object  for  the  conservatory. 

17.  Eva.^-k  very  attractive  kind,  of  good  habit ;  it  has  well-reflexed 
sepals  and  a  bright  waxy  scarlet  tube. 

18.  Vamquewr  de  Puehla. — ^This  is  the  best  of  the  varieties  with  a  double 
white  corolla,  far  superior  to  Madame  Comelissen.  It  has  fine  glossy-green 
foliage,  boldly  reflexed  sepals,  and  a  veiy  large  fall  corolla.  It  is  also  a  fine 
acquisition  for  the  open  garden. 

Single  White  Fuchsias  with  Scarlet  or  Pink* Corolla. 

19.  Catherine  Parr. — h.  model  variety,  excellent  in  habit,  and  a  free 
bloomer ;  indeed  one  of  the  best  of  its  dass.  It  has  a  white  tube  and 
sepals,  tiie  latter  well  reflexed  and  of  great  substance,  and  a  oup-shi^ped 
corolla  of  a  rich  scarlet-tinted  rose.  It  is  considered  a  great  improvement 
on  Eeine  Blanche. 

20.  Lucy  Mills. — ^A  good  light  variety,  after  the  style  of  Marginata  both 
in  habit  and  bloom,  but  the  flowers  are  larger  and  brighter  in  colour  than 
in  that  variety.    The  corolla  is  of  a  light  pink  edged  with  bright  rose. 

21.  Minnie  Banks. — One  of  the  best  light-coloured  varieties,  and  also 
one  of  the  best  for  exhibition.  It  has  a  splendid  corolla,  and  is  quite  dis- 
tiQct  from  any  other  sort.  The  sepals  are  broad  and  recurved,  and  the 
corolla  cup-shaped,  of  a  clear  rich  rose. 

22.  Base  of  Denmark. — This  variety  should  be  in  every  collection, 
whether  for  exhibition  or  decoration.  The  habit  is  rather  strong,  but  it 
blooms  very  freely  at  the  points,  and  is  quite  distinct  from  the  other  light 
varieties.  The  tube  is  glossy  white,  the  sepals  ivory  white,  horizontfJly 
recurved,  the  corolla  cup-shaped,  bright  pink  margined  with  rose. 

Single  White  Fuchsias  with  Purple  Corolla. 
28.  Lady  Heyteshury. — ^A  first-class  new  Fuchsia,  decidedly  one  of  the 
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best  for  decoratioii»  bo4h  the  ioluige  and  floweEs  being  good,  And  ilie  habit 
fine.    The  ooroUa  is  losy  purple. 

24.  Prifux  Alfred. — ^TUs  also  is  a  splendid  Fuchsia,  a  most  pcofosa 
bloomer,  and  a  strong  grower,  so  that  it  refuires  to  be  well  stopped  when 
in  a  young  state.  ^   ^ 


A  PEW  REMARKS  OK  PRUNING  CONIFERS. 

Thebe  are  many  persons  who  think  that  Conifers  ought  not  to  be 
pruned  at  all ;  and  when  planted  for  timber,  when  length  and  size  of  bole 
are  the  chief  objects  to  be  obtained,  they  are  quite  right  in  this  opinion ; 
but  when  planted  for  ornament,  especiidly  in  pleasure  grounds,  where  they 
are  so  immediately  and  constantly  under  the  eye,  then  a  certain  amount  of 
pruning  is  indispensably  necessary,  as  trees  of  beautiful  form  and  derelop- 
ment  are  then  the  principal  desiderata. 

'By  way  of  appendix  to  my  remarks  on  Conifers  in  the  January  and 
February  Numbers  of  the  Plobist  ahd  Pomolooist,  I  will  now  offer  a  few 
observations  on  this  subject.  From  a  successful  operation  performed  on  a 
Cedar  of  Lebanon  something  more  than  eighteen  years  ago,  I  have  been 
led  to  pay  great  attention  to  this  matter.  This  Cedar  was  a  poor,  miserable, 
stunted  specimen,  which  few  persons  would  have  hesitated  to  stub  up  at 
once ;  but  I  determined  to  give  it  a  chance.  I  pruned  the  branches  well, 
thinning  them  out  considerably,  and  did  not  merely  confine  the  thinnmg  to 
the  main  branches,  but  also  thinned  out  well  the  small  spray  on  the 
brandies.  The  tree  had  no  lead,  neither  had  it  had  one  for  some  few  years 
previous.  It  had  abundance  of  roots,  so  that  I  had  little  doubt  that  the 
pruning  I  gave  it  would  force  the  whole  of  the  nourishing  fluid  into  the 
smaller  number  of  buds  left,  and  that  one  would  soon  form  a  leading 
shoot,  or  that  I  could  easily  select  one  shoot  for  a  lead.  The  result  ex- 
ceeded my  expectations,  it  soon  pushed  forth  a  good  leader ;  and  the  tree 
has  since  continued  to  flourish  with  renewed  energy,  and  is  now  a  hand- 
some specimen. 

In  general.  Conifers,  when  properly  attended  to  from  a  young  state, 
require  very  little  knife-pruning,  the  forefinger  and  thumb  will  in  most 
eases  do  all  that  is  necessary,  but  unfortunately  they  are  not  always  pro- 
ne^ attended  to  in  the  nurseries,  and  hence,  when  they  come  into  the 
hands  of  planters,  recourse  is  had  to  the  knife  to  put  them  into  form,  espe- 
cially to  shorten  loose  straggling  branches,  which  give  the  tree  greater  bulk 
without  adding  to  the  beauty  of  their  form.  The  Cedar  of  Lebanon  requires 
a  good  deal  of  attention,  as  the  young  shoots  in  seasons  like  the  last  grow 
late,  and,  being  unripened,  are  apt  to  get  killed  by  the  severe  frosfcs  of 
winter,  as  has  been  the  case  this  season.  The  young  growth  in  spring  often- 
times suffers  also  from  late  frost.  Should  the  leader  ge^  killed,  by  a  little 
timely  attention  another  maybe  soon  established.  The  Atlas  Cedar  is  every 
way  hardier  than  the  Cedar  of  Lebanon,  and  requires  little  more  pruning 
than  merely  pinching  the  ends  off  any  straggling  shoots,  so  as  to  keep  the 
plants  in  nice  form.  The  Deodar  requires  a  good  deal  of  attention,  when 
m  a  young  state,  to  get  into  a  handsome  form.  The  first  specimen  of  it 
that  I  planted  here  seventeen  years  ago  was  very  bushy  and  strong,  but  had 
no  proper  lead.  It  was  left  to  grow  untouched  for  three  or  four  years,  until 
it  got  well  estabUshfid,  and  then  I  pruned  it  well  in,  retaining  the  best  shoot 
for  a  leader.    The  principal  supply  of  nntrhnent  beiixg  directed  into  this 
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shoot,  it  made  a  fine  growth  the  fdOowing  seaeon ;  end  the  tree  eontinned 
to  improve  every  year  after,  and  was  a  nice  yoimg  speoimen  in  I860,  when 
unfortimately  it  was  one  of  the  few  that  suSered  most  from  the  Deeemher 
frost,  and  was  in  conseqaenee  cut  down« 

Tte  Pmet  require  little  or  no  pruning.  TVhm  a  q>eeimen  loses  its 
lead,,  some  attention  is  necessary  to  secure  a  fresh  one  without  qM)ili2)^  the 
form  of  the  tree.  AH  loose  ramUing  branches  shonld  be  kept  within  boirnds 
by  timely  stopping. 

The  Spruce  Firs  also  require  little  or  no  pnming,  save  stopping  strag- 
gling dioots,  and  attending  to  the  leads.  The  Hemlock  Spmoe,  however, 
requires  considerable  attention  in  prnniogto  secnre  handsome  specimens. 

Some  of  ihe  Silver  Firs  reqiiire  a  good  deal  of  pnming,  especiaJly 
Picea  cephsJonica  and  Pinsapo.  The  young  growth  of  P.  cephalomca,  like 
that  of  P.  Webbiana  and  some  others,  owing  to  its  early  budding  forth  in 
spring,  is  sometimes  killed  by  the  late  frosts ;  and  the  plants  in  conse- 
quence have  a  stonted  appearance.  One  of  our  best  specimens  here  had  all 
its  yomig  growth  killed  by  a  late  frost  ten  years  ago,  except  the  leading 
bud,  which  escaped  uninjured.  That  same  season,  all  the  energies  of  the 
plant  being  thrown  into  this  single  bud,  it  made  a  wonderful  shoot ;  and  the 
tree  has  ever  since  continued  to  flourish  in  a  remarkable  degree,  not  a  single 
bud  having  been  the  least  injured  since.  Since  that  time  I  have  freely  used 
the  knife  on  other  plants  of  this  kind.  P.  Pinsapo  does  not  bud  so  early  in 
spring  as  P.  cephalonica.  The  young  growth  is  seldom  or  never  injured  by 
late  spring  frosts ;  but  the  trees,  nevertheless,  often  grow  very  stunted  and 
bushy,  especially  when  young,  and  when  left  untoudied  or  unpruned  they 
often  remain  so  for  many  years.  There  are  several  promising  young  speci- 
mens here,  all  now  growing  away  freely ;  but  when  we  got  them,  they  were 
bushy,  stunted  plants,  and  for  some  years  after  they  made  little  progress 
upwards,  the  growth  of  the  leading  shoots  rarely  exceeding  a  few  inches  in 
lengthy  and  in  many  cases  not  more  than  1  or  2  inches.  By  a  liberal 
use  of  the  knife  in  well  thinning  the  branches,  and  directing  the  energies  of 
the  plants  into  the  leading  shoots,  I  have  now  got  the  greater  part  of  them 
into  a  free-growing  state.  This,  of  all  Conifers,  requires  the  most  liberal 
use  of  the  knife,  for  unless  the  branches  are  kept  weU  thinned  out,  the  lead- 
ing growth  is  poor,  and  the  plants  get  a  stunted  bushy  growth. 

There  are  many  kinds  of  Conifers  that  require  little  or  no  pruning  with 
the  knife.  When  properly  attended  to  from  a  young  state,  stopping  and 
pinching  will  effect  all  that  is  required. 

I  would  advise  all  who  have  chaise  of  extensive  and  valuable  collections 
of  Conifers  to  examine  every  specimen  as  often  as  they  can  find  time  to  do 
so ;  they  will  then  see  any  little  matter  that  needs  attending  to,  such  as 
the  loss  of  leading  bud  or  shoot  from  accident  or  otherwise,  a  loss  whidi 
by  timely  attention  is  soon  repaired  without  any  detriment  to  the  specimen, 
but  which  if  overlooked  for  some  time  may  not  be  so  easily  rectified. 

SUnarUm*  M.  Saul. 

ON  THE  CULTIVATION  OP  THE  STOCK. 
Tbb  seed  of  the  finest  strains  of  Stocks  is  always  scarce,  and,  therefore 
dear.  When  the  double-flowered  plants  form  something  like  from  70  to 
80  per  cent,  of  the  plants,  there  can  be  but  few  single  flowers  from  which 
seed  can  be  obtained ;  and  when  it  is  remembered  that  in  order  to  fully 
devdope  and  lipen  the  seeds,  it  is  often  found  necessary  to  pinch  off  one- 


half  of  the  spike  of  seed-podB,  it  is  endent  that  even  this  abeady-limited 
area  is  considerably  lessened.  Seeds  of  what  are  generally  denominated 
smmner-flowering  Stodu  should  be  sown  aboat  the  middle  of  Msfch,  in  a 
cold  frame  in  a  well-prepared  bed  raised  np  near  to  the  glass.  The  seeds 
should  be  sown  very  thinly,  as  they  are  liable  to  be  attacked  by  mildew; 
and  the  thidcer  the  plants  are,  the  greater  will  be  the  number  destroyed. 
When  the  plants  are  sprinkled  overhead,  air  should  be  given  to  dry  the 
foliage,  or  mildew  will  ensne.  On  the  part  of  the  amateur  gardener  close 
attention  most  be  given  to  this  point,  or  the  whole  crop  of  plants  may 
snfFer  considerably.  A  bed  composed  of  manure  and  leaves  Ihat  will  yield 
a  gentle  warmth  can  also  be  employed  to  nose  the  young  plants.  It  should 
be  in  a  sheltered  position,  and  a  covering  can  be  made  of  green  rods  bent 
in  the  form  of  a  bow  and  roofed  with  garden  mats.  A  bed  of  this  cha- 
racter must  be  kept  close,  should  frost  or  cold  winds  prevail. 

The  ground  in  which  it  is  intended  to  flower  the  plants  should  be  well 
trenched  in  the  winter,  so  as  to  have  the  full  and  beneficial  action  of  the 
frost.  During  showery  weather  the  work  of  transplantation  should  be  per- 
formed, and  if  the  subsequent  weather  should  prove  dry,  frequent  sprink- 
lings through  a  rose  watering-pot  should  be  administered.  With  a  rich 
soil  and  moisture  at  the  roots  combined,  there  cannot  ful  to  be  a  rich 
harvest  of  flowers.  The  exhibitor  of  the  Stock  will,  as  the  show  ap- 
proaches, be  fully  aUve  to  the  value  of  occasional  waterings  with  liquid 
manure,  as  weU  as  carefdl  shading  of  the  flowers. 

The  seed  of  the  biennial,  or  wmter  kinds  of  Stocks,  such  as  the  Bromp- 
ton,  Emperor,  Cape,  and  Queen,  should  be  sown  in  June,  in  order  that  the 
plants  may  be  strong  to  withstand  the  rigour  of  the  winter.  Damp  appears 
to  be  as  hostile  to  tibe  winter  Stocks  as  the  summer  ones.  High  and  dry 
situations,  under  the  shelter  of  a  south  or  west  wall,  are  good  positions  in 
which  to  winter  the  plants  successftdly.  The  grower  ^ould  be  careful 
when  transplanting  not  to  reduce  the  ball  of  earth  about  the  roots,  so  that 
there  be  no  check  given  to  the  growth  of  the  plant. 

Quo. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS  AND  ZONAL  PELARGONIUMS. 

Having  for  a  considerable  number  of  years  borne  allegiance  to  Autumn's 
Queen,  the  Chrysanthemum,  I  feel  it  my  dutv  to  do  battle  for  her  when  she 
is  attacked ;  and  this  she  lately  has  been  by  Mr.  Cramb.  Before  she  is 
deposed  and  banished  to  the  kitchen  garden,  I  trust  we  shall  have  some 
explanation  of  Mr.  Cramb's  first  assertion,  that  the  Chrysanthemum's  reign 
of  supremacy  is  drawing  to  a  close.  I  have  no  doubt  his  statement  is 
correct  so  far  as  Tortworih  Court  is  concerned — ^that  it  is  generally  so  I 
deny ;  but  this  is  not  a  point  of  much  importance,  for  the  mere  &ct  of 
popularity  is  not  always  a  proof  that  a  thing  is  good  in  itself. 

Mr.  Cramb's  second  assertion  is  that  Chrysanthemums  cannot  supply 
the  desideratum  of  the  winter  season — ^namely,  an  array  of  warm  colours, 
being  too  far  removed  from  the  primary  colours.  Surely  he  would  have 
some  appreciation  of  the  beauty  of  Crimson  Velvet,  Julie  Lagravere, 
Madame  Foggi,  Gloria  Mundi,  Yellow  Perfection,  and  Jardin  des  Flantes, 
which  certaMy  come  sufficiently  near  to  two  out  of  three  of  the  primary 
colours  to  satisfy  the  most  fastidious.  I  must  admit  the  deficiency  of  the 
Chrysanthemum  in  regard  to  the  only  other  primary  colour — ^blue,  but  in  this 
respect  it  is  certainly  not  inferior  to  the  Zonal  Pelargonium,  which  exhibits 
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only  one  of  the  primary  colours — ^namely,  red.  Why,  therefore,  it  should 
supersede  the  Chrysanthemum  when  primary  colours  are  required  I  am  at 
a  loss  to  imagine,  especially  when,  in  addition  to  the  above-named  varieties, 
we  have  such  gems  as  BifLeman,  Sparkler,  Queen  of  England,  Prince  of 
Wales,  Princess  Marie,  Prince  Alfred,  Novelty,  Hermione,  Her  Majesty, 
White  Globe,  Garibaldi,  Abbe  Passaglia,  Beverley,  Alfred  Salter,  General 
Slade,  Dupont  de  TEure,  Lord  Clyde,  Pio  Nono,  and  Nonpariel.  These,  by 
judicious  arrangement,  may  be  made  to  afford  a  varied,  brilliant,  and  har- 
monious display  from  the  ear^  part  of  October  till  some  time  in  January. 

I  do  not  wish  to  be  imderstood  as  objecting  to  the  cultivation  of  Zonal 
Pelargoniums  for  winter  decoration,  as  I  use  them  myself  on  a  small  scale 
with  much  advantage;  but  to  let  them  displace  the  Chrysanthemum 
entirely  would,  in  my  opinion,  be  unwise,  for  besides  not  affording  so  brilliant 
a  display  in  winter,  the  different  varieties  of  Pelargonium  figure  con- 
spicuously for  such  a  length  of  time  during  the  summer  and  autumn,  that 
to  cultivate  them  exclusively  for  winter  decoration  would  be  producing  that 
excessive  domination  which  Mr.  Cramb  so  much  objects  to,  and  I  suppose 
he  does  not  wish  to  exclude  Pelargoniums  from  our  list  of  plants  for  summer 
and  autumn  display.  I  trust,  therefore,  he  wiU  give  the  Chrysanthemum 
another  trial.  To  enable  him  to  do  this  I  shall  be  happy  to  give  him  a  few 
cuttings  that  I  can  confidently  recommend;  and  he  will  find  my  simple 
method  of  culture  in  the  Flobist  and  Pomologist  for  December,  1866. 

In  conclusion,  I  will  add  one  more  Pelargonium  to  Mr.  Cramb's  list  of 
those  suitable  for  winter  work — ^namely.  Excellent  (Smithy,  which  is  admir- 
ably adapted  for  the  purpose,  as  plants  of  it  that  1  strucK  early  in  August 
were  in  full  bloom  in  December. 

Cfrabwoody  near  SouthannpUm.  J.  C.  Hioos. 


HOW  TO  GROW  THE  TUBEROSE. 

The  fragrant  Tuberose,  the  Polianthes  tuberosa  of  botanists,  of  which  both 
single  and  double  varieties  occur,  was  originally  introduced  from  India.  It 
is  very  generally  called  the  "  Italian  Tuberose,"  simply  from  the  fact  that 
we  are  indebted  to  Italy  for  large  supplies  of  most  excellent  tubers,  which 
are  annually  imported  from  thence.  The  Italians  propagate  the  Tuberose 
in  large  quantities,  and,  aided  by  their  beautiful  and  salubrious  climate, 
they  are  enabled  to  grow  the  tubers  to  a  well-developed  state,  far  beyond 
that  attainable  in.  our  own  variable  climate,  even  with  the  utmost  attention. 
Indeed,  could  better  success  be  ensured  here,  it  would  scarcely  repay  the 
necessary  time  and  trouble,  so  low  is  the  rate  at  which  they  are  retailed — 
namely,  from  Ss.  to  is,  per  dozen. 

No  other  plant  possesses  a  fragrance  more  grateful  to  the  senses  than 
that  of  the  Tuberose ;  and  as  the  crudest  loam  alone,  added  to  treatment 
the  most  simple,  is  required  in  order  to  grow  and  flower  them  perfectly,  I 
consider  them  worthy  of  a  far  greater  amount  of  attention  than  they 
receive,  for  they  are  alike  suited  to  gratify  the  amateur  of  the  humblest 
means,  and  to  diffuse  a  grateful  fragrance  throughout  the  most  costly 
drawing-room. 

The  tubers  should  be  procured  as  soon  as  possible  after  their  impor- 
tation, which  has  generally  taken  by  the  month  of  March.  They  are  to  be 
placed  at  once  for  a  week  or  two  in  a  rather  close  warm  place,  and  if  it  be 
moderately  moist  so  much  the  better.  This,  besides  advancing  them  a 
stage  in  ikeir  efforts  to  emit  fresh  roots,  will  also  be  useful  in  showing 
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whether  any  braises,  which  might  have  been  receiTed  in  the  course  of  im- 
portation, are  so  serious  as  to  induce  decay  when  they  are  brought  in  con- 
tact with  moisture.  If  any  such  cases  are  perceived,  all  the  damaged  parts 
should  be  removed  by  cutting  them  away  with  a  knife,  placing  the  tuber  so 
injured  in  a  drier  atmosphere  for  a  few  hours,  in  order  to  assist  the  wound 
in  healing  oyer.  After  this,  they  may  all  be  potted  with  greater  safety  than 
previously.  For  this  purpose  procure  some  stiff  clayey  yellow  loam,  to 
which  add  a  little  silver  sand.  Use  five-inch  pots  r48's),  placing  one  good 
crock  over  the  drainage-hole,  and  upon  this  a  thin  layer  of  old  well-rotted 
cowdung.  Put  one  tuber  only  in  each  pot,  having  first  filled  the  pot  as 
firmly  as  possibly  with  the  soil  above  named,  and  formed  a  cavity  in  the 
centre,  to  hold  some  silver  sand,  in  which  the  tuber  is  to  be  set,  burying  it 
to  half  its  depth,  and  finishing  off  by  ramming  the  whole  together  as 
firmly  as  possible  with  the  hands. 

When  they  are  all  potted  place  them  in  any  warm  situation,  the  moister 
the  atmosphere  the  better.  The  position  which  I  have  found  best  for  them, 
is  in  a  single  row  close  up  to  the  woodwork  at  the  back  of  a  Cucumber  or 
Melon-bed  formed  exclusively  of  fermenting  materials.  Here,  fully  exposed 
to  the  sun,  and  with  a  high  maximum  temperature,  they  root  readily  and 
grow  freely.  In  such  a  position,  do  not  give  any  water  whatever  until  they 
have  freely  started,  and  then  apply  it  very  sparingly  for  a  time.  Should  it 
be  necessary  to  place  them  in  a  drier  position  over  pipes  or  a  flue,  and  where, 
the  atmosphere  and  surroundings  being  drier,  they  may  be  likely  to  become 
unnaturally  dry  before  the  process  of  vegetating  takes  place,  they  should 
be  slightly  moistened  by  dipping  the  whole  of  the  exterior  sur&ee  of  the 
pot  in  water  for  a  few  seconds  occasionally. 

When  they  are  once  fairly  started  they  must  be  watered  copiously  for  a 
few  weeks,  moistening  the  leaves  well  each  time.  Continue  this  treatment 
untn  the  leaves  are  12  or  14  inches  in  length,  when,  if  any  do  not  show 
signs  of  throwing  up  a  flower-spike,  withhold  water  wholly  all  at  once, 
letting  the  ball  become  quite  dry,  but  inoistening  the  leaves  occasionally  to 
ward  off  red  spider.  The  moment  flower-spikes  are  observable  copious 
waterings  should  again  be  resorted  to ;  and  if,  at  alternate  root-watenngs, 
diluted  manure  water  is  used,  it  will  be  aU  the  better  for  them.  Keep  them 
as  near  the  glass  as  possible,  with  abundance  of  air,  until  the  first  flower- 
bud  is  to  be  seen,  when  it  may  not  be  disadvantageous  to  draw  them  out  in 
length.  They  keep  longer  in  bloom  if  placed  in  a  cool  greenhouse  whilst 
opening  their  flowers ;  these  wiU  expand  in  any  ordinary  sitting-room,  and 
keep  well  in  water  either  cut  or  otherwise. 

Digmell,  Whxiav  Easlkt. 

ON  THE  USE  OF  BASKET  PLANTS. 
yfmx  a  happy  idea  it  was  to  grow  plants  in  baskets  !  What  a  charm- 
ing change  from  the  stiffness  and  everlasting  monotony  of  pots  1  What  a 
relief  to  look  up  to  slender  and  delicate  beauty  instead  of  having  to  stoop 
lower  and  yet  lower  down  to  fondle  and  admire  it !  And  then  how  the 
plants  must  exult  in  their  fireedom  from  stakes!  How  elegantly  they  arrange 
themselves  in  the  wantonness  of  their  new-found  liberty  1  What  lines  of 
graceful  beauty  they  describe  for  us  1  They  have  stooped  to  conquer,  fallen 
to  rise,  **  humbled  themselves  that  they  might  be  exalted ;"  thus  inculcating 
one  of  the  highest  moral  lessons — ^that  in  the  long  run  humble  worth  will 
have  its  rewnd.    As  often  happens,  however,  the  rewaxd,  in  the  ease  of 
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droopmg  plantSi  came  with  tardy  feet.  Man  is  slow  to  learn  thai  Nature  is 
not  only  our  wisest  teaeher  in  such  matters  bat  our  greatest  artist.  He  is 
so  prond  of  his  little  brief  authority  over  Nature,  that  he  tries  to  govern  her 
as  an  absolute  sovereign ;  but  he  learns  sooner  or  later  that  it  wo'n't  answer. 
If  we  are  to  govern  Nature  at  all,  our  government  must  be  eomtUutiondl. 
Nature's  voice  must  be  heard,  and  her  wishes  obeyed. 

It  seems  strange  that  gardeners  have  hardly  yet  learned  this  lesson. 
While  the  painter  has  been  endeavouring  for  centuries  to  dip  his  brushes 
into  the  brilliant  colours  of  Nature,  we  have  been  slow  to  learn  the  laws  of 
form  and  shape  from  her  infinitely  varied  and  inimitably  perfect  lines  of 
beauty.  It  only  seems  yesterday  when  the  rule  of  red  tape  carried  all 
before  it  in  these  matters.  The  law  was  to  tie  every  plant,  whatever  its 
habit,  up  to  a  straight  stick.  The  most  conspicuous  difference  among  plants 
consisted  in  the  length  and  consequent  thickness  of  their  poles.  The  art  of 
arrangement  was  measured  solely  by  a  knowledge  of  feet  and  inches. .; 
Tallest  to  the  back,  6  inches  shorter  next  row,  6  inches  less  next,  and  so 
on,  until  a  line  of  dwarfs  was  marshalled  in  front,  and  stood  like  a  regi- 
ment of  living  mummies.  They  were  marched  out  and  reviewed,  pasosd 
through  the  various  evolutions  of  pot-scrubbing,  surface-scraping,  top- 
dressing,  fresh  propping  or  tieing,  or  perhaps  shifting,  and  then  carefully 
march^  back  again.  With  green  slime  removed,  worms  caught,  and  new 
dispositions  in  reference  to  height  made,  the  cultivator  felt  his  half-yearly 
work  done,  and  surveyed  them  with  more  pedantic  pride  than  is  felt  by  the 
modem  exhibitor  as  he  walks  from  Kensington  or  the  Regent's  Park  with 
half  a  dozen  first  prizes  ia  his  pocket.  If  an  individual  plant  dared  to  mani- 
fest self-willed  individuality  during  these  long  intervals,  a  speedy  remedy 
was  ever  at  hand  to  secure  uniformity.  It  was  brought  down  to  the  dead 
level  of  law  with  the  thrust  of  a  sharp  knife,  or  bent  a^  kept  down  with  a 
choking  tie. 

Well,  thanks  to  various  influences,  good  garden  literature  perhaps  more 
than  aU  others,  we  have  had  a  glorious  revolution  since  those  days.  I  think 
it  would. scarcely  be  possible  to  find  one  such  regiment  of  skeleton  plants  in 
Britain  now.  Nature  has  so  far  defied  red  tape  that  she  dares  to  be  free ! 
Our  training  must  now  be  for,  not  against  her.  If  we  erver  ndn  or  distort 
her  charms  now  the  injury  is  not  intentional.  I  do  not  say  that  all  oar 
staking  is  wise  or  beneficial,  but  it  is  meant  to  be  so.  It  is  easier,  how- 
ever, to  condemn  stakes  than  to  find  a  substitute  for  them,  or  to  get  plants 
in  houses  to  support  themselves  with  their  heavy  burdens  of  flowers  without 
them.  Were  all  our  plant-houses  flooded  with  light  as  they  ought  to  be, 
and  will  be  in  the  fature,  and  plants  could  remain  at  rest  where  they  have 
grown,  the  most  of  our  stakes  might  be  dispensed  with.  But  travellers  must 
have  something  to  lean  against.  The  pedestrian  had  his  stout  cudgel,  and 
the  modem  travell^  the  hsucd  seat  of  a  third-class  or  the  luxuriant  cushion 
of  a  first-class  carriage.  And  plants  on  their  travels  must  have  such  as 
these,  or  eqtdvalentsifor  them. 

But  what  a  relief  to  get  away  from  stakes  or  trellises  to  basket  culture, 
which  dispenses  with  them  all !  The  plants  are  dependent  indeed,  though  not 
on  artificial  props,  but  on  the  aU-emnracing  air.  They  droop  down  beauty, 
it/alh  from  them  in  showers ;  they  weep  it  is  true,  but  it  only  heightens 
their  charms,  and  the  tears  they  shed  are  ranshiny  ones  of  joy. 

We  have  a  large  choice  of  plants  lor  this  purpose.  The  wh(de  race  of 
dimbing  plants  that  will  bloom  in  small  compass,  fine-fdUaged  dimbing 
^aiitB  audi  as  Oissus,  Ac.,  Fuchsias,  Saxifrages,  Sedums,  TmdeacttPtias, 
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Viseas,  Lobdiiis,  Campanulas,  Verbenas,  GonTolTidiises,  Ac.  Then  there 
are  Orchidfi,  Cactuses,  Ferns,  Gloxinias,  I^oopodiums,  and  Ivy-leaved  and 
many  other  Pelargoniums.  Each  of  these  has  its  admirers,  and  all  of  them, 
and  many  others,  may  be  had  exceedingly  beantifol  in  baskets.  But  for 
gracefulness  of  habit,  continuity  of  bloom,  facility  of  cultivation,  and  cer- 
tainty of  result,  commend  me  to  the  feunily  of  Achimenes.  Next  monlii  I 
will  treat  of  its  management,  and  of  the  varieties  best  adapted  for  this 
purpose. 

Hardmcke  House,  Bury  St.  Edmunds.  D.  T.  Fish. 


NOVELTIES,  &0-,  AT  FLOWER  SHOWS. 

The  meeting  of  the  Floral  Committee  on  the  19th  ult.  produced  a  rare 
and  beautiful  show  of  Orchids,  a  good  few  being  varieties  produced  for  the 
first  time.  Messrs.  Low  k  Co.,  of  Clapton,  received  a  first-class  certificate 
for  an  Oneidium  closely  allied  to  0.  peUcanum ;  the  segments  of  the  flowe^rs 
were  rounder  and  smoother  on  the  edges,  and  it  was  without  the  slight 
brownish  lines  traced  on  those  of  0.  pelicanum.  The  same  exhibitors 
received  a  second-class  certificate  for  an  Oneidium  imported  from  New 
Grenada ;  it  was  in  the  way  of  O.  sphacelatum,  and  was  of  a  very  showy 
character,  the  habit  of  the  plant  being  also  remarkably  good.  Messrs.  Low 
and  Co.  also  contributed  a  very  interesting  display  of  Oncidiums.  Mr.  Jas. 
Anderson,  of  Meadow  Bank,  Glasgow,  sent  up  a  spike  of  the  small  but  venr 
rare  Oneidium  nubigmum,  a  somewhat  remarkable  fact  connected  with  which 
is,  that  it  was  discovered  at  a  greater  elevation  thim  any  other  Orchid — 
some  14,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  A  first-class  certificate  was 
awarded  to  Messrs.  Low  ft  Co.  for  a  variety  of  the  pale  yeUow  Odontoglossum 
maadatum,  named  superbum,  a  fine  and  distinct  variation,  the  segments  being 
stout  and  weU-shaped,  the  brownish  tint  being  much  darker  than  is  usually 
observed  in  0.  maculatum,  and  the  border  of  the  lip  being  toothed,  wilL 
the  marginal  spots  foUowing  the  outline.  Dr.  Pattison,  of  St.  John's 
Wood,  had  Odontoglossum  Wamerianum,  a  small  plant  bearing  a  prima  faeis 
resemblance  to  O.  Cervantesii.  A  variety  of  Odontoglossum  ndndosum  came 
from  J.  Day,  Esq.,  of  Tottenham;  it  was  considered  to  have  considerable 
merit,  but  was  too  far  gone  in  blooming ;  it  will  probably  be  seen  again 
under  more  favourable  circumstances.  W.  W.  Buller,  Esq.,  of  Exeter, 
exhibited  a  new  Dendrobe,  unfortunately  in  very  bad  condition,  but  of 
which  Mr.  Bateman  entertained  a  high  opinion,  and  recognised  its  distinc- 
tive merits  by  naming  it  Dendrobium  BuUerianum;  it  bears  a  strong  resem- 
blance to  D.  Devonianum,  but  is  without  the  fringed  mai^:in  belonging  to 
that  species.  A  magnificent  spike  of  Lalia  superb^  was  famished  by  Mr. 
Anderson,  of  Meadow  Bank,  the  flowers  massive  in  build  and  richly 
coloured ;  and  from  the  same  came  cut  specimens  of  Batemannia  BeaumontU, 
the  representative  of  a  genus  named  after  Mr.  Bateman  by  the  late  Dr. 
Lindley;  also  the  leathery-flowered  yellow  Vanda  gigantea,  and  the  new 
lilac-flowered  Epidendrum  Cooperianum. 

A  second-class  certificate  was  awarded  to  Messrs.  E.  G.  Henderson  and 
Son  for  the  Brazilian  Griffimia  Blumenavia,  a  jpretty  Amaryllid,  belonging  to  a 
diy-flowering  family ;  it  has  foliage  resembling  a  Vallota,  and  white  flowers 
with  a  bar  of  rose-colour  on  each  segment.  Messrs.  Veitch  &  Sons  gamed 
a  similar  award  for  Asplenium  dsforme,  an  evergreen  bipinnate  species  from 
New  Zealand  and  Norfolk  Island,  which  will  make  a  pretty  basket  Fern  for 
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a  oool  greenhouBe.  The  same  award  was  made  to  Mr.  Earlev,  gardener  to 
F.  Pryor,  Esq.,  Digswell,  Welwyn,  for  an  Indian  species  of  Bryonia,  an 
evergreen  hothouse  creeper,  with  fringed  white  blossoms  like  those  of 
Trichosanthes,  and  emitting  an  agreeable  fragrance ;  flowering  at  the  dull 
season  of  the  year,  it  was  found  to  be  invaluable  for  bouquets.  It  is  re- 
ported to  produce  berries,  but  the  blossoms  on  this  plant  were  all  males. 

A  ma^uficent  group  of  Amayllis  {Hippeastrumj,  seedlings  from  aulica 
and  yittata,  was  shown  by  Messrs.  Garaway  &  Co.,  of  Durdham  Down, 
Bristol ;  and  first-class  certificates  were  awarded  for — Olivia,  rich  scarlet 
and  crimson-shaded,  pure  light  throat;  Cleopatra,  bright  orange  scarlet, 
shaded  and  veined  with  glossy  crimson,  coloured  to  the  base ;  H.  Gihhs,  car- 
mine crimson,  the  spine  of  the  segments  pure  white,  and  with  a  marginal 
feather  of  the  same ;  and  Helena,  orange  scarlet,  with  slight  shading  of 
crimson,  dwarf  habit,  and  of  fine  spreading  form ;  while  a  second-class  cer- 
tificate was  granted  for  Juliet,  bright  orange  scarlet,  shaded  with  purplish 
crimson,  having  a  clear  throat,  but  rather  smaller  than  the  rest ;  and  a 
special  certificate  for  six  plants  of  Aekermanm  pulcherrifna,  very  richly 
coloured. 

Mr.  Sherratt,  gardener  to  James  Bateman,  Esq.,  Biddulph  Grange, 
Congleton,  gained  a  special  certificate  for  fruiting  sprigs  of  the  Eum-quat 
(Citrus  japonica),  whim  had  been  ripened  in  a  warm  greenhouse.  It  is  said 
to  be  hardier  than  the  common  Orange.  The  plants  form  bushes  of  from 
8  to  4  feet  in  height,  and  are  loaded  with  fruit  at  this  season  of  the  year. 
Mr.  Fortune  thinks  it  may  prove  hardy  in  the  south  of  England. 
Messrs.  Yeitch  &  Sons  sent  a  handsome  half-standard  plant  of  Aucuba 
japonica  vera,  with  a  good  quantity  of  its  brilliant  berries,  and  extremelpr 
well  grown ;  also  a  fine  group  of  Lycaete  Skinneri,  sent  in  mournful  compli- 
ment to  the  late  Mr.  Skinner;  the  valuable  winter-flowering  cool-house 
Cattleya  Warscewiczii,  in  beautiful  and  almost  endless  variety,  came  from 
Mr.  Wilson,  gardener  to  W.  Marshall,  Esq.,  Enfield;  and  a  group  of  Cyda- 
mens  from  Messrs.  E.  G.  Henderson  &  Son  comprised  fine  well-grown  varie- 
ties  of  persicum,  Atkinsii,  and  ooom.  The  foregoing  all  gained  special 
certificates. 

Before  the  Fruit  Committee  came  a  hybrid  Brussels  Sprout  of  no  merit 
from  Mr.  Ivery,  of  Dorking ;  and  heads  of  selected  Fearnought  Cabbage,  a 
hybrid  between  the  Dwarf  Scotch  Cabbage  and  the  Hearting  Eale,  remark- 
ably hardy,  very  dwarf-growing,  and  d^ciously  tender  when  cooked,  from 
Mr.  B.  Dean,  of  Ealing.  ^   p 
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OBXTUABT. 

Mb.  G.  XJiiv  SKiNirxm  F.L.S.,  was  second 
son  of  the  Very  Rev.  John  Skinner,  M.A. 
Dean  of  Dimkeld  and  Dunblane,  and  was  bom 
March  18th,  1804.  In  earlv  youth  he  was 
bent  on  entering  the  nayy,  but,  in  deference 
to  his  fiither's  inahes,  bemune  a  clerk  in  the 
banking  house  of  Barclay,  Beyan,  ft  Co.,  of 
London.  Subsequently  he  embarked  in  the 
^eral  business  of  a  merchant  in  Leeds ;  and 
m  1831,  on  a  prospect  opening  up  of  establish- 
ing a  tzade  with  tne  Bmublic  of  Guatemala, 
haatonoe set  sail  for  thaAittle-knownoountry, 
destined  to  be  the  soene  of  the  chief  erenti 


and  labours  of  his  life.  Here  he  entered  into 
partnership  with  Mr.  McKlee,  for  many  yeaza 
ehargi  d'affaires  for  Hanover  and  Prussia — 
and  thus  aroee  the  well-known  mercantile 
house  of  Klee,  Skinner  ft  Co.,  of  Guate- 
mala. 

From  a  chiki  Mr.  Skinner  was  an  ardent 
lover  of  nature,  but  it  was  not  untQ  he  landed 
in  the  New  World  that  it  showed  itself  inall 
its  strength.  Guatemala  was  at  that  time 
an  unwroufl^t  mine  in  natural  history — its 
Fauna  and  Flora  being  alike  unknown.  Mr. 
Skinner  took  to  shooting  the  birds,  and  catch- 
ing the  ioMots  of  his  adopted  oovntiyi  aad 
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afterwMdi  to  ooUeotioff  nd  sending  hoi&a 
plants,  eBpeciaSij  Orchiaa,  in  which  Gastemsla 
was  especially  rich.  His  first  collection, 
though  gathered  at  raDdomi  contained  nothing 
but  novelties,  including  the  now  weU-known 
Baikeria  Skinneri,  Epidendrum  aromatienm, 
and  £.  aarantiacam,  Onddium  Cavendish- 
ianum  and  O.  leucochilum,  and  Odontoglossnm 
bictoniense,  the  first  member  of  that  now 
popular  genns  that  ever  reached  England 
alive.  Mr.  Skinner  was  the  first  to  find 
OdontoglosBom  grande,  his  own  particular  pet, 
0.  Uro-Skinneri,  O.  rubescen*,  and  0.  pul- 
chellum,  with  its  small  though  lovely  and 
deliciously  soented  white  flowers.  The  Cow's- 
homOrcfajs(Schombargkiatibicini8),  Epiden- 
drum Stamfordiannm,  and  £.  alatum,  were 
all  detected  in  the  Gulf  of  Dolce,  while  not 
&r  from  the  same  coast  the  charming  Cattleya 
Skinneri  was  diBCOveied.  The  noble  Leslia 
snperbiens,  and  the  stately  Epidendrum 
cnemidophorum  his  latest  discovery,  were  met 
with  at  much  greater  elevations,  as  was  like- 


wise the  iuTalnaUe  Lycarte  SUnneii,  which 
now  enjoys,  and,  indeed,  richly  merits,    an. 
amount  of  popularity  such  as  nas  not  been 
accorded   to   any   other   Orchid.     Thov^^ 
Oidiids  were  his  favourite  plants,  he  did  not 
neg^t  other  tribes^  as  is  attested  by  sacli 
names    as   Aquilegia    Skinneri    and    Uro- 
Bkinnera  speciosa,  given  to  some  of  his  in- 
troductiQiis.      Mr.   Skinner  was  past  sixty 
years  of  age,  and  having  worked  hard  all  hik 
life,  began  at  length  to  desire  repose;    he 
therefore  had  resolved  to  retire  from  busmesB, 
and  to  settle  for  the  residue  of  his  ^eais  in  his 
native  land.    With  this  purpose  in  view  he 
sailed  on  the  2nd Deoemb^  last  for  Guatemala, 
with  the  intention  of  winding  up  his  affiiizay 
and  then  returning  to  England  in  the  autumn 
of  the  present  year.    Had  he  been  permitted 
to  carry  out  these  plans,  he  would  have  crooed 
the  j&tlantic  forty  times :  but  this  was  not  to 
be.    At   Aspinwall   he  caught  the  yellow 
fever,  of  which  he  died  on  Wednesday,  the 
9th  of  January. 


CALENDAB  OP  OPERATIONS. 


8T0V1  AND  OnCHID-HOUBSS. 

Whilst  the  days  were  short  it  was  recom- 
mended not  to  stimulate  plants  to  make 
growth  in  the  absence  of  sufficient  light,  but 
now  the  days  are  about  as  loug  from  sunrise 
to  sunset  as  they  are  in  spring  in  the  tropics, 
the  temperature  may  be  6ff*  to  70°  at  night, 
rinnff  to  80°  or  65**  by  sun  heat  This  will  be 
suitable  for  stove  plants  and  Orchids  from  the 
hotter  tropical  regions.  Those  from  colder 
localities  which  do  not  exhibit  signs  of  active 
growth  may  be  allowed  to  rest  in  a  lower 
temperature.  Both  stove  plants  and  Orchids 
will  require  a  sup|^y  of  water  in  proportion  to 
the  vigour  of  their  growth,  and  iJie  tempera- 
ture under  which  it  is  being  made.  Observe 
such  kinds  as  are  about  to  make  fresh  growth, 
and  shift  if  necessary.  After  doing  so,  a 
slight  shading  will  be  required,  and  a  close 
atmosphere,  so  that  sufficient  moisture  may 
be  maintained  witii  little  water  till  fresh 
roots  are  started;  then  its  new  leaves  are 
produced,  more  six  and  water  will  be  re- 
quired. Plants  in  flower  diould  be  kept 
rather  dry. 

GBKESTHOTJBB. 

In  dear  weather  the  sun's  rays  are  powar- 
frd  in  this  month ;  but  in  such  weather  the 
nights  are  often  frosty,  so  that  we  have  two 
extremes  to  guard  against.  Shading  from 
esiher  is  an  advisable  precaution.  The  day 
screen  should  be  withdrawn  early  in  the  after- 
noon, as  from  the  rays  of  a  declinins;  sun,  say 
after  3  or  4  p.m.,  there  is  seldom  danger  of 
over-heating :  therefore  they  may  then  be  freely 
admitted  and  the  house  accordingly  be  shut  up 


early.  If  it  happen  that  the  temperature  gets 
too  high  for  want  of  air,  there  is  then  danger  in 
admitting  it  so  as  to  lower  the  temperature 
many  degrees.  The  right  mode  of  proceeding 
in  such  a  case  is  not  to  reduce  in  the  least 
the  excess  of  temperature  by  this  means, 
but  merely  to  prevent  its  rising  higher,  for 
solely  on  this  principle  air  should  be  given. 
Camellias  will  now  be  in  flower.  Let  them 
be  regularly  supplied  with  water  to  prevent 
their  flowers  from  dropping,  and  when  their 
blooming  is  over  let  the  plants  be  placed  in  a 
cooler  temperature  shaded  from  hot  sun.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  Azaleas.  Ericas  must 
be  oarefiilly  supplied  with  water,  espedaily  if 
dry  easterly  winds  become  prevalent.  Cime- 
rarias  in  succession  to  those  now  in  flower 
must  be  potted ;  beware  of  the  attacks  of  green 
fly,  to  which  these  plants  are  so  exceedingly 
liable.  Pelargoniums. — ^The  general  stock  of 
these  are  usually  started  into  growth  at  this 
season,  previously  to  which  the  condition  of 
the  roots  and  the  soil  in  the  pots  should  be 
examined,  to  ascertain  that  the  latter  has  not 
become  dry  and  idmost  impervious  to  water, 
and  consequently  so  &lt  useless.  Let  any 
plants  that  are  in  this  condition  be  repotted. 

OOVBBBVATOAY. 

Camellias  will  require  to  be  attended  to 
with  regard  to  water  at  the  roots,  but  care- 
fiilly,  So  as  to  give  no  more  than  is  sufficient. 
Witb^old  syringing  when  the  weather  is  dull 
and  moist,  but  supply  water  more  liberally 
when  the  weather  is  clear,  saving,  of  course, 
the  expanded  flowers ;  the  foliage  may  be  heely 
svringed.  A  suoceaipion  of  Moses,  Ckitu»e 
Frimulat,  EyaeirUhs,  and  other  plants  dis- 
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tmguahed  for  floral  beao^as  well  aa  fra- 

SHnoe  ahould  be  kept  up.  The  soil  in  pots 
ould  be  kept  fresh,  and  tbe  pots  themscuyes 
kept  peifectly  doin ;  then,  if  placed  on  silver 
sand,  they  present  an  agreeable  contrast. 
Besides,  me  sand  absorbs  moisture,  and  in 
proportion  to  the  dryness  of  the  air  gives  it 
out  beneficially. 

PITS  AND  vBJjas. 
Frequently  look  over  the  stock  of  Bedding 
PlaaUf  to  see  that  all  are  in  a  favourable  state 
of  growth,  and  shift  immediately  any  tiiat  are 
not.  Attend  particularly  to  those  that  are 
required  to  be  pushed  on  to  make  shoots  for 
propagation,  and  for  this  purpose  remove 
th^  to  a  warmer  temperature ;  but  at  the 
■ame  time,  whilst  encouraging  pirowth,  take 
care  that  itis  sound  and  substantia],  by  giving 
it  a  due  share  of  light  and  air.  Let  the 
stimulus  of  heat  be  applied  so  as  it  may  be 
steadily  progressive.  Stop  back  to  torm 
bushy  plants,  and  do  this  so  as  to  reduce  the 
amount  of  foliage  as  little  as  possible,  for 
it  is  by  means  of  foliage  that  roots  and  fresh 
growth  are  made.  Attend  well  to  watering, 
but  avoid  constant  damp,  and  allow  moisturo 
to  be  once  a-day,  if  possible,  thoroughly 
chased  away  by  sunshine  and  fresh  air. 

TOBCUro. 

Vines, — ^Keep  up  a  moist  growing  tempe- 
rature. Continue  to  stop  the  shoots  as  pre- 
viously directed,  one  joint  beyond  the  fruit, 
and  tie  out  the  shoots  into  their  proper 
positions  as  far  as  they  will  admit,  for  some 
would  be  in  danger  of  breaking  if  strained  to 
this  all  at  once ;  such  must,  therefore,  be  in- 
clined by  degrees.  Displace  at  the  same  time 
superfluous  shoots — ^that  is  to  say,  those  that 
have  shown  no  fruit  and  are  not  required  to 
bear  leaves ;  for  it  should  be  always  borne  in 
mind  that  as  many  shoots  should  be  per- 
mitted to  grow  as  can  have  their  leaves  ouly 
exposed  to  light,  whether  trained  on  the 
root  or  on  the  spur  system.  That  mode  of 
training  is  the  best  which  admits  the  greatest 
extent  of  foliage  being  ezx>08ed  in  a  given 
qpace.  Vines  bent  down  so  as  to  induce  the 
buds  to  break  on  the  lower  part  of  the  shoots, 
should  be  taken  up  as  soon  as  that  object  is 
attained.  A  higher  temperature  than  was 
recommended  last  month  may  now  be  al- 
lowed— ^namely,  60^  by  night,  and  70°  by  day. 
Muscats  will  bear  10"*  higher.  Pinee  are 
during  the  present  month  generally  shifted. 
In  doing  this  observe,  as  a  general  rule,  that 
in  no  case  should  they  be  pla^  in  a  colder 
medium  than  that  from  which  they  have  been 
shifted.  Within  certain  limits  of  temperature, 
with  ordinary  care,  the  Pine  Apple  is  of  easy 
cnltore.  It  does  not  like  a  hi^  temperature 
by  sun  heat :  not  above  90''  or  9S*,  nor  one 
by  night  below  65'',  and  it  prefers  a  bottom 
heat  of  about  80^.  Plant  out  of  pots  now, 
young  stock  that  has  never  felt  the  effects 
of  tei^ecature  except  within  the  above  limits  ; 
plant  on  zidges  in  oompost  enriohed  with 


pig's  dung,  and  give  the  requisite  heat  top 
and  bottom,  and  you  may  not  vainly  expect 
fruit  from  5  to  10  lbs.  weight,  according  to 
tiie  sort.  Disbud  Peaches  and  Nectarines, 
taking  care  to  preserve  a  young  shoot,  whic^ 
should  be  the  lowest  one  pushed,  on  each  shoot 
of  last  year's  wood ;  train  out  the  leaders 
without  stopping  where  there  is  room  for 
extension.  MelSns, — Bottom  heat  80",  air  of 
the  frame  70^  Watch  well  the  bottom  heat ; 
for  if  it  should  rise  much  higher  then  the 
above,  the  roots  may  be  injured  thereby. 
Pinch  off  the  ends  of  the  shoots  when  fairly 
started,  in  order  that  they  may  produce 
laterals,  the  strongest  of  which  should  be 
selected  for  bearing  fruit.  Strawberries, — 
Place  the  pots  near  the  light;  force  very 
slowly  at  fint,  and  till  out  of  flower.  Water 
reg^ilarly,  otherwise  the  red  spider  will  set 
to  work;  fumigate  as  soon  as  there  is  the 
least  appearance  of  it.  GHp  off  the  top  of 
the  scape  as  soon  as  enough  fruit  is  formed 
on  the  lower  part. 

KITCHEN  OABDSN. 

Bow  the  principal  crop  of  Borecole  for 
autumn  and  winter.  Walcheren  and  other 
sorts  of  Broccoli  may  be  sown  towards  the 
end  of  the  month ;  and  in  case  the  ground 
should  be  in  bad  condition  sow  also  in  a  cold 
frame.  Plant  out  full  crops  of  Cabbagss 
which  were  sown  in  autumn ;  sow  for  summer 
and  autumn  supply  the  early  Battersea, 
Yanack  or  Fulham,  about  the  middle  of  tiie 
month ;  and  in  the  beginning  and  end  of  the 
month  portions  of  the  Early  York.  Sow 
Savoys  about  the  middle  for  autumn  use; 
some  of  the  Early  Ulm  may  be  sown  in  the 
beginning  of  the  month.  Sow  ^e  main 
crops  of  Peas ;  for  the  late  kinds  the  ground 
should  be  well  trenched,  and  manured  with 
cowdung,  and  also  to  prevent  mildew  some 
of  Knight's  Dwarf  Marrows  should  have  a 
liberal  supply  of  sulphur.  Beans  raised  in 
heat  for  an  early  crop,  should  now  be  trans- 
planted. Sow  main  crops  in  the  beginning 
and  end  of  the  month.  Transplant  autnmn- 
sown  Onions ;  sow  the  main  crop  as  early  in 
the  month  as  the  weather  and  state  of  the 
ground  will  permit,  in  drills  6  inches  apart. 
Sow  Leeks  for  tnuuTDlanting.  Plant  Garlic 
and  ShaUots  in  shallow  diuls  a  fbot  apart 
Dress  ilfparo^iM-beds.  Plant  out  Lettuces 
from  frames,  and  sow  on  south  border.  Sow 
main  crop  of  Parsnips,  Plant  main  crop  of 
Potatos.  Hake  fresh  plantations  of  Aspor 
ragus,  HorsercuLisJu  Rhvharbf  Chamomile, 
Chives,  Hyssop,  and  Liquorice,  if  required. 

FBUrr  OABDSX. 

The  pruning  of  all  kinds  of  Fruit  trees 
should  be  finished  without  delay,  stone  fruxts 
more  especially.  Whilst  the  ground  is  in 
condition — moist  enough  but  not  too  wet,  all 
planting  should  be  done ;  for  cold  and  vexy 
dry  easterly  winds  often  set  in  in  this  montn 
and  prove  very  trying  for  newly  planted  trees 
before  young  rootlets  can  be  formed  to  re- 
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place  the  waste  caiued  by  OTaporatioii.  Qrafl- 
tug  ahould  be  commenced  if  the  weather  is 
not  too  frosty.  Loamy  clay,  oowdnnff,  and 
a  aprinkling  of  fine  short  hay  should  be  beaten 
and  well  inoorporated.  The  fine  hay  serves 
Kke  the  hair  in  plaister,  and  preyents  the  clay 
from  cracking  and  falling  off;  but  the  point 
on  which  the  success  of  grafting  mainly 
depends  is,  to  join  as  much  as  possible  of  the 
inner  bark  of  the  scion  to  that  of  the  stock ; 
as  this  can  be  effected  expeditiously  and  well, 
there  is  perhaps  no  better  mode  than  the 
oommon  one  of  whip  grafting.  It  should  be 
undantood  that  the  sur&ces  of  wood  never 
unite  however  nicely  they  may  be  applied  to 
each  other ;  it  is  between  the  inner  Wk  and 
the  wood  where  active  vitality  resides,  and 
there  only  that  a  vital  union  takes  place. 
Train  and  nail  wall  trees;  drive  the nsils  only 
in  the  mortar,  not  in  the  &ce  of  the  brick,  un- 
less you  wish  to  see  the  walls  soon  defaced  that 
have  been  perhaps  but  recently  built  at  great 
expense.  The  defacing,  moreover,  may  be 
aocdmted  by  forgetting  that  the  nails  get 
more  or  less  oxidised,  and  of  course  become 
thicker  and  tighter  every  day,  so  that  there 
is  no  occasion  to  strongly  hammer  them,  as 
they  wedge  off  more  of  the  square  of  the 
brick  and  loosen  a  greater  portion  of  mortar 
th^n  ia  necessary.  The  blossoms  of  Peaclvi$, 
Neetarinetj  &c.,  are  in  no  danger  till  they 
begin  to  expand ;  but  before  this,  means  of 
protection  should  be  got  in  readiness— coping- 
boards,  thin  canvas,  netting,  or  any  sub- 
gtanoe  that  will  prevent  the  firee  escape  of 
heat  fh>m  the  ground  and  sur&ce  of  the  walL 
Thin  straw  screens  could  be  made  in  weather 
unikvourable  for  out-door  work. 

FLOWBR  OABDBN. 

Shrubs,  it  is  presumed,  will  have  now  been 
pruned,  and  hedges  trimmed.  See  that  the 
UUier  are  narrower  at  top  than  at  bottom. 
In  some  cases,  to  accord  with  the  style  of 
gardening,  it  may  be  desirable  that  the  sides 
of  hedges  should  be  cut  perpendicularly;  if 
Booh  be  the  case,  they  may ;  but  at  the  same 
time  care  should  be  taken  that  they  do  not 
project  even  so  much  as  1  inch  beyond  the 
upnght  line ;  if  they  are  inclined  as  much 
inwards  the  effect  will  not  be  unpleasmg  to 
^iB  eye,  whilst  even  this  slight  and  almost 
imperceptible  slope  will  ultimately  prove 
beneficial  to  the  closeness,  strength,  and 
beauty  of  the  hedge,  tending  to  prevent  its 
getting  naked  at  the  base.  It  will  now  be 
seen  what  trees  and  portions  of  trees  and 
ahmbs  have  been  killed  by  the  intense  troelt 
of  the  first  week  in  January.  All  that  is  cer- 
tainly dead  should  be  cutaway;  some  may 
springftom  the  root,  as  the  ground  covered 
Iwr^the  snow  was  scaroely  frosen.  The  gromid, 
rough-dug  before  winter,  should  be  forked, 
br^mu  and  put  in  readiness  for  the  reception 
of  Bedding  ^ants  which  are  being  reared  for 
pl^nfing  out  at  the  proper  season.  In  the 
Sfffffi^H^,  compost  should  be  prepared  for 


such  kinds  of  PelargoniumM  and  other  bed- 
ding plants  as  may  require  it.    When    thB 
dreMing  of  the  ground  trom  its  rouA.  state 
is  done,  the  lawns  should  be  picked  o£  all 
sticks  and  spray,  then  well  swept  and  xoUecL. 
The  walks  should  be  fresh  gravelled,    suid 
their  surfaces  left  with  a  n^fectly  regular 
and  genUe  curve,  so  that  when  oonsoliciated 
by  rolling,  the  rain  water  as  it  falls  may 
more  readily  find  its  way  by  snrfisuie-draixiase 
than  it  could  by  under-  drainage.    The  plant- 
ing of  Ro8e$  should  not    bo  delayed;    tbe 
vigour  of  all  rosaceous  plants  is  promoted  hy 
early  planting. 

FLORISTS'   FLOWBBS. 

AuriaUat, — Give  plenty  of  air,  and  as  they 
will  now  be  throwing  up  their  tnisaes   ot 
bloom,  more  water  will  be  required ;  being  in. 
a  now  forward  state  of  growth  they  will  be 
more  susceptible  of  oold  than  previously,  there- 
fore frosty  nights  must  be  guarded  against, 
as   well  as    cold,  drying,    easterh*  winds. 
Camationt  and  Pieotees. — Potting  for  bloom 
may  now  be  proceeded  with,  oommencin^ 
witik  the  more  robust  varieties.    Three  plants 
are  preferred  in  an  ll-inch  pot,  and  two  in 
an  ei|^t-inoh  one.     In  potting  press  the  sraZ 
closely  with  the    hand,  and  when    potted 
secure    the   plants  immediately  with  neat 
small  sticks.    Those  yet  remaining  in  small 
pots  will  require  particular  attention  as  re- 
gards watering,  otherwise  if  drying  winds 
prevail  the  plants  are  apt  to  suffer.    Any  that 
are  in  danger  of  starting  too  early  into  bloom 
on  a  soutn  border  should  be  removed  to  a 
north  one.    DahHas. — ^This  month  is  the  best 
time  for  propa^ting  the  general  stock.  Seed 
maybe  sown:  it  is  best  raised  in  stnmgmoist 
bottom  heat.    Fuehsia$. — Repot  into  five  or 
six-inch  pots  those  that  were  first  struck, 
using  light  rich  soiL    Stop  those  that  are 
growing  too  tall  and  straggling.    Stopping 
will  have  the  effect  of  causing  them  to  assume 
a  more  compact  ffrowth  and  a  handsomer 
form,  especially  if  the   young  shoots   are 
judiciously  trained  out.     uoUyhocki  should 
have  plenty  of  air  in  order  that  they  may  not 
feel  much   check   from  planting  out  next 
month.    Shift  into  larger  pots  those  struck 
in  the  couxae  of  the  winter.     Plant  out  seed- 
lings towards  the  end  of  the  month.    Protect 
fkom  slugs.     Panriet. — ^Expose  those  in  pots 
in  firames  to  gentie  showers,  and  to  the  fiiee 
air  when  iho  weather  is  fovourable.    Peg  out 
the  shoots.      Plant  out  seedlings  wintered 
in  pans,  and  likewise  any  stock  left  in  pots. 
Sow  seed  saved  in  autumn.    Pinla. — ^lliose 
plants  that  have  been  loosened  by  the  frost 
should  have  the  earth  firmly  nressed  sbout 
their  roots  when  it  is  tolerably  dry ;  then  the 
surface  should  be  top-dressed  with  a  mixture 
of  about  eqiukl  parts  of  good  rich  soil  and 
rotten  manure.    TvUps. — ^These  will  require 
to  be  protected  from  frost,  haU,  and  strong 
cutting  winds ;  but  they  should  be  fkeely  ex- 
posed to  the  weather  wlien  not  unfoyoarRbla. 
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THE  NEW  GRENADA  CATTLEYAS. 

WITH   AN   ILLUSTRATION. 

If  we  cannot  as  yet  exactly  speak  of  Orchids  for  the  million,  we  may 
certainly  entert.ain  the  notion  of  Orchids  for  the  many,  since  it  has  been 
discovered  that  a  goodly  number  of  the  most  charming  amongst  them — 
Gattleyas,  Lycastes,  and  Odontoglossums  in  particular,  will  grow,  aye,  and 
thrive,  under  what  is  called  *'  cool "  treatment.  Prominent  among  these 
Cattleyas  is  a  varied  group,  which  bears  the  name  of  the  lamented  Warsce- 
wicz,  and  which  is  well  represented  by  the  plant  selected  as  our  illustration^ 
for  which  we  are  indebted  to  W.  Marshall,  Esq.,  of  Enfield. 

This  Gattleya  Warscewiczh  is,  as  we  have  said,  a  most  variable  plant, 
the  imported  examples  differing  in  the  size,  form,  and  colouring  of  their 
flowers,  just  as  a  batch  of  seedlmg  Pelargoniums  raised  in  our  greenhouses 
might  vary  in  these  respects.  They  pass  from  pure  white  through  every 
blushing  shade  to  deeply  tinted  rose,  but  are  all  marked  by  t^e  presence 
of  an  orange-coloured  blotch  on  the  lip.  The  blending  of  colours  in  some 
of  them  is  remarkably  beautiful.  To  different  forms  different  names  have 
been  given — ^as  TriansBi,  rose-colour,  Wageneri,  white,  and  quadricolor, 
parti-coloured,  but  they  are  all  specifically  identical,  and  possibly  not  even 
themselves  distinct  from  the  better  known  Gattleyas,  labiata  and  MossisB.  Mr. 
Anderson,  who  has  won  his  laurels  as  an  Orchid-grower,  has  obligingly  sent 
us  the  subjoined  remarks  respecting  these  New  Grenada  Gattleyas : — 

From  the  very  centre  of  this  tropical  region  comes  a  batch  of  Gattleyas, 
which  for  loveliness  and  diversity  of  feature  are  unapproached  by  any  cog- 
nate species.  Even  Orchid-growers  have  scarcely  yet  had  any  idea  of  the 
value  of  the  New  Grenada  Gattleyas  for  decorative  purposes,  from  New  Year*s- 
day,  past  Gandlemas,  on  to  the  very  end  of  March.  We  have  been  so  long 
accustomed  to  tiny  specimens  of  Wageneri,  Warscewiczii  delicata,  Trianaei, 
and  the  many  intermediate  varieties,  which  are  just  so  many  shades  darker 
or  lighter  in  the  sepals,  petals,  and  labellum,  that  up  to  the  present  time  it 
has  not  been  within  the  bounds  of  possibility  to  fairly  estimate  their  merits. 
Thanks  to  the  enterprise  of  Messrs.  Low  &  Go.,  Messrs.  Backhouse  &  Son, 
and  others,  including,  of  course,  Mr.  Weir's  efforts  in  that  direction  in 
behoof  of  the  Boyal  Horticultural  Society,  we  have  now  supplies  nearly 
equal,  at  all  events  proportionate,  to  those  of  Mossise,  Leopoldu,  amethys- 
tina,  and  some  others.  And  what  about  the  flowers  ?  Wherein  is  the 
superiority  manifest  from  the  original  specimens  in  the  collections  of  the 
country  ? 

In  order  to  appreciate  the  case  fully  we  had  better  deal  with  facts.  For 
example :  we  have  Wageneri,  for  which  we  paid  ten  guineas,  and  Warscewiczii 
delicata,  which  cost  quite  as  much,  both  remarkable  for  their  size  when  intro- 
duced into  the  collection — some  three  back  bulbs  and  one  "  lead  ! "  Trianaai 
and  Warscewiczii  were  bought  in  later  at  a  lesser,  although  at  a  very  high 
figure,  and  all  have  bloomed.  The  delicata  variety,  of  which  a  splendid 
plate  has  been  produced  in  Mr.  Warner's  Select  Orchidaceous  Plants,  now  bears 
thirty-three  very  fine  flowers.  In  the  imported  plants  we  have  not  only  all 
these  types,  but  we  have  as  much  variety  as  is  to  be  seen  in  a  collection  of 
Pelargoniums  similar  in  number,  and  many  of  them  vastly  superior  to  others 
in  form,  in  substance,  and  in  every  other  feature  which  constitutes  excellence 
in  a  flower.    Even  judged  by  the  canon  of  the  florist,  many  of  them  are 
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unexceptionably  perfect  in  outline,  and  the  colours  yary  from  pure  white  in 
the  sepals  and  petals  to  the  richest  and  most  delicate  peach.  Then  as  to  the 
labellum,  no  labiata,  than  which  we  used  to  think  nothing  more  perfect, 
can  eclipse  or  even  rival  them.  The  labellum  in  many  of  them  is  entire 
at  the  extremity,  and  what  is  so  enchanting,  or  rather  enamouring  about 
it,  is  that  the  splendid  velvety  crimson  that  adorns  the  lower  part  is  as 
unbroken  in  density  and  as  distinct  as  the  most  solid  eye  of  the  best  Pansy 
which  ever  graced  an  exhibition-stand.  In  Mossite,-  labiata,  and  all  that 
type,  these  glowing  colours  run  out  towards  the  extremity  into  softer  shades, 
but  the  finest  form  of  Triansei  does  not.  Some  of  the  forms  of  it  are 
beautifully  margined  with  white  or  pale  rose,  and  the  margin  is  as  definite 
as  the  lines  in  a  ribbon-border.  Then  the  yellow  blotch  planted  upon  the 
centre,  which  is  the  more  distinguishing  characteristic  of  the  group,  is  promi- 
nent in  every  form  of  it.  Sometimes  it  may  be  more  dense,  or  more  vivid, 
or  it  may  run  from  a  pale  straw  to  a  glowing  orange,  but  it  is  always  there, 
and  always  prominent  and  observable.  The  outline  is  much  more  desirable 
than  in  the  flowers  of  the  original  plants,  being  much  better  filled  up.  This 
is  the  advantage  in  having  numbers  to  prove,  and  only  adds  to  the  definite- 
ness  of  the  conclusion  long  since  arrived  at  by  every  one  who  has  sat  and 
studied  a  little  at  the  feet  of  Nature — that  no  two  seedlings  are  alike,  and 
that  some  possess  more  desirable  forms  and  colours  than  others.  Does  the 
reader  want  any  more  data  to  induce  him  to  invest  a  little  money  in  these 
Cattleyas  ?  The  very  plants  I  am  writing  about  can  be  secured  at  twelve 
guineas  a-dozen,  and  no  such  little  tit-bits  as  the  rarities  which  erst  while 
fetched  ten  guineas  a-piece  ! 

An  important  piece  of  intelligence  for  those  amateurs  whose  families 
are  so  mucli^  afiErighted  at  the  tropical  heat  in  the  tropical  houses,  that 
however  much  they  love  and  admire  the  '<  air  plants,"  they  cannot  endure 
the  suffocating  temperature,  is  that*  tJiese  Cattleyas  grow  and  thrive  beautifiiUy 
in  cool  homes,  because  they  are  found  at  great  altitudes.  We  have  had 
dozens — aye,  scores  of  their  flowers  during  the  past  months  untarnished  by 
the  least  speck  or  spot,  growing  ia  the  temperature  which  every  lady  and 
gentleman  would  wish  to  see  maintained  in  the  parlour  or  dining-room, 
and  well  aired  during  the  day.  Intermingle  amongst  such  as  these,  a  few 
foliage  plants  remarkable  for  grace  and  elegance,  such  as  Ferns,  with  Hya- 
cinths, and  a  diverse  lot  of  other  Orchidaceous  flowers,  and — ^pardon  me 
for  running  into  eostacies,  and  getting  for  the  moment  lost  in  admiration 
— ^imagine  if  Paradise  could  be  even  more  beautiful  than  this ! 

Cattleyas  can  now  be  had  **  all  the  year  round."  The  gap  which  oc- 
curred between  labiata  and  its  fellows,  and  amethystina  and  the  intermedia 
section,  which  always  precedes  the  lovely  Mossiae,  is  now  filled  up ;  ame- 
thystoglossa  also  coming  in  to  the  rescue,  flowering  freely  in  the  months  of 
February  and  March. 

One  word  before  closing,  and  it  is  this — I  love  all  Orchids,  for  they 
all  possess  traits  of  beauty,  some  prominently  so,  others  under  close 
investigation ;  but  if  there  be  one  genus  more  than  another  that  amply 
rewards  the  patience  and  skill  of  the  culturist,  that  genus  is  Gattleya. 
To  those  who  doubt,  and  would  faia  invest  a  little  under  ''  skilled  advice," 
I  say  most  of  the  members  of  this  interesting  family  are  good  and  cheap. 
Try  a  few,  and  make  a  beginning. 

Meadow  Bank.  Jambs  Audbbson.  . 
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ABIES  MENZIESII  AND  ABIES  SMITHIANA. 

Abies  Mxszsssn. — Mistakes  appear  to  be  often  made  in  the  descriptions 
given  of  this  truly  noble,  ornamental,  and  ^ee-growing  tree,  which  is  second 
in  merit  to  no  introduced  species  of  the  extensive  family  of  GonifersD.  It 
is  a  lovely  **  every  day  "  tree.  In  the  arboretum  here,  iJiere  is  a  plant  of 
it  70  feet  high,  having,  as  a  leader,  a  shoot  of  last  year's  growth  from  2  to 
8  feet  long,  and  with  shoots  from  all  the  side  branches  in  proportion.  The 
diameter  of  the  space  covered  by  the  branches  is  upwards  of  40  feet,  the 
circumference  of  the  bole  more  than  8  feet,  and  the  tree  is  furnished  to  the 
ground  with  its  dense  branches  and  foliage.  The  latter  is  retained  on  the 
branches  for  from  five  to  seven  years,  the  greater  proportion  of  it  for  five 
years,  so  that  the  branches  are  so  densely  set  with  foliage  of  five  years' 
standing  that  it  is  impossible  to  see  the  least  portion  of  the  bole  without 
patting  them  on  one  side  to  admit  the  light,  or  creeping  underneath. 

This  noble  tree,  though  in  company  wiiJi  many  other  fine  species,  is  so 
conspicuous  that  the  eye  is  attracted  to  it  at  a  long  distance,  particularly 
when  the  sun  shines.  With  the  wind  stirring,  and  the  sun  shining  on  its 
lovely  foliage — silvery  white  underneath,  and  of  a  rich  blue  green  above — 
while  the  pendulous  brown  cones  are  dangling  from  its  branches,  what  a 
remarkable  contrast  it  affords  to  other  Conifers,  and  what  a  fine  spectacle 
it  presents ! 

The  cones  first  appear  in  April ;  they  quickly  attain  their  full  size,  and 
change  in  coloui*  &om  a  bluish  dusty  green  to  brown.  The  seed  is  ripe  in 
the  end  of  September  and  beginning  of  October.  Sunny  windy  days  very 
soon  cause  the  cones  to  open  wide  their  scales  and  shed  their  seed^i,  which 
become  scattered  by  means  of  its  slender  wings.  The  male  catkins  are 
pendulous,  and  plentiful  in  March  and  April. 

Abies  Smithiana,  which  is  by  some  called  Ehutrow,  Morinda,  &c.,  is  a 
charming  Conifer,  worthy  of  a  place  in  every  collection,  being  quite  hardy, 
distinct,  and  very  graceful.  As  it  advances  in  age,  it  also  gains  in  beauty. 
On  turf,  where  sufficient  room  is  allowed  for  its  iadependent  growth,  or 
where  not  cramped  for  room  by  other  plants,  it  becomes  clothed  with 
branches  to  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  attains  the  height  of  25  or 
80  feet.  With  its  pendulous  or  drooping  branches,  the  tree  has  a  remarkably 
interesting  and  ornamental  appearance,  more  particularly  when  furnished 
with  its  handsome  shining  chestnut-coloured  cones,  which  here  grow  to 
the  length  of  fix>m  6  to  7  inches,  and  are  from  2  to  2i  iaches  in  diameter. 
They  are  shining  as  if  freshly  varnished,  first  make  their  appearance  in 
April,  are  soon  fully  grown,  and  are  ripe  in  October.  The  seeds  are  small, 
and  of  a  dark  colour. 

Bicton  Gardens.  James  Babmbs. 


SELECTED  ZONAL  PELARGONIUMS- 

The  French  growers  of  the  Zonal  Pelargonium  are,  like  ourselves,  over- 
whelmed with  varieties,  differing,  many  of  them,  in  a  very  slight  degree 
from  each  other.  They  have,  therefore,  felt  the  necessity  of  doing  for 
themselves,  what  for  us  is  done  by  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Floral 
Committee — namely,  selecting  the  most  meritorious  kinds  of  the  various 
colours,  and  rejecting  the  inferior  sorts.  For  these  purposes  the  extensive 
collection  grown  in  the  garden  of  the  City  of  Paris  under  the  care  of 
M.  Banllet,  has  been  critically  examined  by  a  Commission  charged  with  this 
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special  duty,  and  con^k^g  of  MM.  Garriere,  Emile  Ghatefils,  Dufoy,  Btl&let, 
Domage,  Ennens,  Leptuid,  Bafarin,  and  XJrbain. 

This  Committee  met  in  Augast  last,  and  selected  the  following  sorts  as 
the  most  deserving  of  cultivation.  They  are  here  arranged  in  bracketed 
groups  of  different  shades  of  certain  leading  colours,  as  given  in  the  Frenefa 
journals,  those  of  the  deeper  shade  in  each  case  standing  first.  The  brackets 
indicate  different  shades  graduating  down  towards  the  lightest.  Tliose 
marked  with  an  asterisk  (*)  were  approved  for  cultivation  under  glass,  tlie 
others  for  the  open  garden  in  the  climate  of  France.  The  figures  1,  2,  S, 
indicate  the  first,  second,  and  third  degrees  of  merit : — 


Whiu. 

I  White  Tom  Thumb*— 1  (aleo  for  open  air). 
I  Blanche  de  Caatille*  (Boulanger)— 2. 
1  The  Swan*  (Bull)~2. 
U^  Vestale*  (BabouillardHl. 

White,  tinted. 

Virgo  Maria  (Nivelet)-— 1. 
( Lara  (Lemoine) — 2. 
|8chneehall(Hock)— 1. 
1  Madame  Vaucher  (BabouiUard)>-2. 
Uvhite  Perfection. 


Bed  or  Salmon-eyed. 

Les  Gaiil38  (Lemoine) — 1. 
(Eugenie   M^zard*    (Babooillard)— 1  (also 
\         open  air). 
I  Charlotte  Corday  (Nardy  fWres)— 2. 

Gloire  de  Corbeny*  (BabottiUard)— I  (alao 
open  air). 

Madame  la  Baronne  Hauasmann*  (Ville  de 
Paris)— I  (also  open  air). 

.Mathilde  Moret  (Ghaidine) — 3. 
fHavilah(Jarlot)— 2. 

Baronne  de  Stael  (Malet)— 2. 
(Madame  fiendatler^  (Niyelet)— 2. 
r  Charles  Kouillard*  (Meaard)— 2. 
tNinaHock(Hock)— 3. 

Madame  Prudent  Gaudin  (Bruant)— 2. 
( Amelina  Grisau*  (Lemoine) — 1. 
1  Ary  Zang— 2,  for  edging. 
I  Norma.*— 2. 
vpiincesse  Alice  (Smith)— 3. 

Madame  Danguy*  (Nardy  fii&res)— 2. 
'  Monseigneur  Layigerie  (Rendatler)— 1. 

Le  Proph^te  (LemoineJ — 1. 

Madame  Dufour*  (Malet)— 1. 

Brillant  de  Toulouse*  (Smith)— 3. 

Ludwich  Uhland  (Weinrich)— 2. 

Marie  Labb^  (Chardine)— 1. 

Dame  Blanche*  (Plaisan^on)— 1. 

Madame  Berthe  Ffiache*  (Rendatler)—!. 

Madame  Verl6*  (Babouillard)— L 

Gaetana*  (Weick)— 2. 

Souvenir  de  M.  Peyrot*  (Bruant)— I. 


Boie. 

'Madame  Ermens*  (Ville  de  Paris)— extra.. 
Christinus  (Babouillard)— I. 
Mademoiselle  Henriette  Benoult. 
Jules  Arlet. 

Rose,  with  white  eye. 

Beauts  de  Suresncs  (Gassier)— 2. 

Beauts  du  Parterre  (A.  Dufoy)— 1. 

Rose  de  Madrid  (Jarlot)— 3. 

Gloire  des  Roses*  (Varengue)- 2. 
iBeUe  Rose*  (RendaUer)— 2. 
( Beauts  d*£urope  (Cronsse)— 1. 
V  Gloire  de  France— 3. 

Rose  Rendatler  (RendaUer)— 2. 
f  Kootchen  Schreurer  (Hock) — extra. 
( MademoiselleKo^mieLegendre(Paulin) — 2. 

Carmine  Red. 
Cardinal*  (Crousse)— 1. 
Omement  des  Massifis  (Crousse)- 2. 
i  Triomphant *  ( Boulanger) — 3. 
i  Imp&rial*  (Richalet)— 3. 
( Abondance  (Nardy  ft^ree)— 2. 
Am^d^  Achard*  (Crousse)--^!  (also  open 
air). 

IStaaterath  Valher*  (Weinrich) -«  3. 
Madame  Madeleine*  (Lemoine)— 2. 
Christian  Dcegen  (Lemoine)- 1. 
Hardy  Gaspard*  (Boucharlat) — 1. 
Macrantha*  (Liabaud) — 2. 
Lap^yrouse*  (Rendatler) — 2. 

IVulcain(Smith)— 3. 
Louis  Rcezeler  (Rendatler) -^2. 
Nora  (Bull)— 2. 
Nardy  Mres*  (Puteaux-Chaimbault)— 1 . 
IVictoire  de  Puebla  (Chardine) — 1. 
Herald  of  Spring  (Turner)— 2. 
Tintoret 
Madame  G^nisset  (Nardy  fibres) — 2. 
{Madame  Rudolphe  Abel*  (Crousse) — 2. 
Bonnie  Dundee  (BuU)— 2. 
Monsieur  Julien  Meunier  (L'Huillier) 1. 

Orange  Bed. 
Tom  Thumb— 3. 
Frogmore— 8. 
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'^Les  Miserablefii  (Ldmoine) — 2,  for  edgings. 
Boule  dfc  fea  (NiTelet)— 2. 
Henri  Lierral  (De-champe) — 1. 
Etoile  des  Maasifs  (Boucharlat) — 3. 
Madame  Galland  (Boucharlat) — 3. 
Langewicz  (Lemoine)—  2. 
Etendard  (Aichalet)— 2. 
Le  Zouave  (Lemoine) — 1. 
Hiigo  Englert  (Weinrich) — 3. 
^La  Foudre  (Lemoine) — 1. 

1  Prince  Imperial  (Jarlot) — 2. 
Marvel*  (Bull)--2. 
Sobiesky  (Lemoine)—!. 
rTriomphe  de  Courcelles  (Yaronguo) — 8. 

Etendard  de  Flandre. 

L^nidas  (Lemoine)— extra. 

Boule  de  feu  (L'Huillier)— 2. 

Etendard  des  Kouges. 

Clipper*  (Smith)— 3. 

Georges  N>chet  (Kendatler)— 2. 

Victor  Lemoine  (^'ardy  frferes) — 3. 

Monsieur  Maagenet*  ^Jarlot) — 1. 

Daniel  Mannin  (Lemome) — 3,  for  edgings. 

Donald  Beaton*  (Paul)— 3. 

Monsieur  Aim^  Dubos*  (Boucharlat) — 1. 

Directeur*  (Kichalet)— 3. 
J  Doctor  Lindley*  (Bull)— 8. 
1  President  R^veil  (Nardy  fr^s)— 3. 

Le  G^ant*  (Boucharlat)— 3. 

Bevisor  Kulmann  (Weinrich) — 3. 
( Mexico  (Ohardine) — 3. 
j  Effective*  (BuU)— 3. 
(Madame  Aunier  (Nardy  fibres) — 2. 


1  Victor  Millot^qlProusse)— 1. 
Le  Niagara  (Lemoine)— 2. 
Fortune  Delmez  (Crousee) — ^3. 
(Sunlight  (Bull)— 1. 
•I  Vercing^torix  (Lemoine) — 2. 
(Woodwardiana*  (Senderson) — ^3. 

i  Jules  C^sar  (Lemoine) — 1. 
Madame  Leon  Loisel  (Malet) — 1. 
Marie  Vincent  (Oronsse) — 3. 
Ami  Babotin  (Rendatler)— 2. 

Salmon  Bed. 

rEmile  Licau  (Licau) — extra. 

Beaton's  Indian  Yellow*  (Paul)— 2. 

Madame  leavers  (Bendatler)— 2. 

Madame  Fischer  rWeinrich) — 3. 

Abb6  Samson*  (Martine)— 2. 

Aichevdque  de  Paris  ^Lemoine)— 3. 

Madame  Galot  (Lemoine)—!. 

Exquisita  (Hock)— 2. 

Monsieur  Pag^  (Nardy  frdres) — 2, 

Le  Titien  (Crousse) — 3. 

Jean  Valjean  (Lemoine)— 1. 

Monsieur  Barre  (Babouillard) — 1. 

Comtesse  de  Pourtalds  (Bendatler)— 2. 
I'Etienne-Henri  (Rendatler)— 2. 
I  Saint-Fiacre  (Lemoine)— 3. 

I  Madame  Ninette  Sacchero  (Crousse) -^3. 
Madame  Loussel*  (Malet)— 2. 

Salman  Bose, 
Madame  Rougier  (Ohardine) — 3» 


The  Nosegay  and  Variegated  varieties  must  form  the  subject  of  another 
paper ;  as  must  also  the  results  of  the  trials  which  were  made  last  season  at 
Ghiswick,  and  not  yet  officially  reported.  • 

M. 


ON  BEHALF  OP  THE  EVERGREEN  BERBERRIES. 

The  evergreen  species  of  Berberis  are  very  much  grown  here,  being 
especial  favourites  with  my  employer,  both  on  account  of  their  hardiness, 
and  from  their  coming  into  flower  early  in  spring.  As  under-shrubs  they 
are  very  valuable,  being  more  hardy  than  the  common  Laurel.  In  the 
severe  winter  of  1860  we  had  the  Laurels,  both  Portugal  and  common,  us 
well  as  Aucubas,  Bays,  and  indeed  almost  aU  evergreen  shrubs,  killed  down 
to  the  ground ;  but  Berberis  Aquifolium  stood  84^  of  frost  without  losing  a 
leaf,  in  any  paort  of  these  grounds,  though  some  of  them  were  growing  close 
to  the  water  in  two  separate  places,  in  both  of  which  they  escaped  without 
injury.  This  fact  induced  me  to  plant  them  more  extensively  than  before, 
as  they  are  very  pretty,  not  only  in  the  spring  when  covered  with  their 
golden  yeUow  blossoms,  but  also  in  the  autumn  when  their  branches  arc 
laden  with  purple  fruit.  Unfortunately  the  feathered  tribes  are  so  fond  of 
the  fruit  that  they  eat  them  up  as  they  would  Gooseberries  or  Currants,  and 
thus  rob  the  plants  of  their  autumnal  beauty. 

Since  1860  we  have  planted  three  other  kinds,  which  I  think  would  be 
more  commonly  used  if  they  were  better  known.   These  are  Berberis  Bealii, 
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japonica,  and  DarwiniL  The  fiist,  Berberis  Bealii,  oommeiioes  to  bloom 
about  the  beginning  of  November,  and  is  in  full  bloom  early  in  Fefamaiy  ; 
the  flowers  are  of  a  very  mneh  lighter  yellow  than  those  of  B.  Aqnifolinm, 
and  the  fruit  is  much  larger,  somewhat  resembling  black  Grapes,  and 
ripens  in  the  early  part  of  the  smnmer.  Where  fine-foliaged  hardy  plants 
are  grown,  this  is  one  of  the  grandest  that  I  know  of.  The  plant  I  hare 
before  me  was  five  years  ago  tnmed  out  of  a  three-inch  pot  into  the  position 
where  it  now  stands,  and  at  the  present  time  it  is  rather  more  than  4  feet 
high,  and  4  feet  through.  The  foliage  is  particularly  fine,  some  of  the 
leaves  measuring  14  inches  in  length.  Berberis  japonica  differs  but  little 
from  B.  Bealii  either  in  habit  of  growth  or  in  the  colour  of  the  blossom, 
but  it  is  not  quite  so  robust  a  grower. 

The  remaining  species,  of  which  mention  has  been  made — namely,  Ber- 
beris Darwinii,  deserves  to  be  brought  into  general  cultivation.  It  differs 
in  various  ways  from  the  others  I  have  mentioned.  The  flowers  of  B.  Dar- 
winii  are  of  a  deep  orange  yellow,  and  are  produced  very  freely  in  the 
spring  months,  while  the  habit  of  the  plant  is  most  graceM,  so  that  it  is 
very  ornamental  either  when  in  flower  or  fruit.  The  foliage  somewhat 
resembles  that  of  the  Holly  in  miniature,  the  leaves  being  not  more  than 
an  inch  in  length.  The  plant  is  very  hardy,  and  of  vigorous  growth,  indeed 
it  is  one  of  the  fastest-growing  shrubs  that  I  know  of. 

One-  great  advantage  which  these  species  of  Berberis  possess  is  this, 
that  they  will  grow,  as  they  do  here,  on  various  soils,  from  peat  and  sand 
to  heavy  loam.  Another  is  their  hardiness,  as  evidenced  by  their  having 
stood  uninjured  the  test  of  28^  of  frost  on  two  occasions  here  during 
the  month  of  January. 

EUenham  Hadl  Gardens.  William  Plesteb. 


NEW  FLOWEES. 

In  continuation  of  the  notes  on  New  Flowers  broken  off  at  page  47,  it 
may  be  remarked  that  New  Fuchsias  were  very  sparingly  shown  during  1866. 
Mr.  Cannell,  of  Woolwich,  had  some  very  good  double  varieties,  such  as 
King  of  Doubles,  witii  scarlet  tube  and  sepals,  the  latter  well  refle^ed,  purple 
coroUa  striped  with  dull  crimson,  and  very  double ;  and  Monster,  scarlet 
tube  and  sepals,  violet  purple  corolla,  large  and  showy.  Mrs.  Gladstone 
(filand),  also  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Cannell,  is  a  very  beautiful  flower,  the 
tujbe  and  sepals  scarlet,  the  corolla  single,  waxy  white,  feathered  with 
sparlet.  Mr.  Smith,  of  Homsey  Bead,  has  a  monstrous  double  variety 
named  Norfolk  Giant  (Hills),  with  crimson  scarlet  tube  and  sepals,  violet 
|9urple  GoroUa,  a  fine  exhibition  kind. 
'  In  regard  to  the  Hollyhock,  Mr.  Chater  has  two  or  three  good  things, 
suph  as  Frederick  Chater,  pale  yellow  tinted  with  buff,  flowers  large  and  full, 
and  of  fine  quality ;  Speciosa,  salmon  buff  suffused  with  rose,  the  flowers 
large  and  close ;  and  Edward  Speed,  pale  purplish  grey,  a  very  novel  shade 
of  oolour,  flowers  full  and  compact.  The  two  first  were  awarded  first-class 
certificates,  the  latter  a  second-dass.  Exhibitors  will  be  much  pleased  with 
Ghater*s  Nonpareil,  rich  dark  maroon  crimson,  suffused  with  purple ;  and 
Attraction,  delicate  silvery  shaded  rose,  fine  form,  and  producing  ai)  excellent 
spike.  Messrs.  Downie,  Laird,  &  Laing  have  fine  varieties  in  James  Anderson^ 
bright  rosy  lilac,  fine  form ;  Mrs.  Hastie,  clear  bright  rosy  peach,  a  beautiful 
colour ;  WiUiam  Thmtsm.  bright  rosy  scarlet,  flowers  of  excellent  form  ;  and 
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John  Dovmie,  dear  rosy  Balmon.    The  ibree  firsi-naxned  were  awarded  first- 
dafss,  and  the  last  a  seeond-class  oeortifioate. 

The  New  Hyaointks  were  fully  described  at  page  70  of  last  year's  volume, 
and  as  it  may  be  years  befoore  they  ever  become  circulated,  (if  at  all),  there 
is  no  need  to  recapitulate  them  here.  It  may,  however,  be  noted  that  the 
name  Yunxbaak  should  be  corrected  to  Vuurbaak,  which  means  literally 
Fire-beacon. 

The  iine  variety  of  Lxlhtm  auratum,  called  splendidum^  shown  by  Meesrs. 
W.  Outbush  &  Son,  and  which  was  awarded  a  first-class  certificate,  has  the 
novelty  of  possessing  bands  of  dullish  crimson  instead  of  those  of  the  usual 
(»range  colour.     It  is  highly  attractive. 

The  bedding  Lobbuas  have  a  valuable  addition  in  Beauty  of  Ravenshaume 
(Garter  &  Co.),  remarkably  dwarf^  and  compact  in  habit,  and  having  a  pro- 
fusion oi  small  lilac  and  white  flowers.  It  has  been  well  tested,  and  can  be 
pronounced  an  invaluable  bedding  plant.  The  herbaceous  section  of  the 
folgens  type  show  a  marked  advance  both  in  variety  of  colours  and  in  the 
stoutness  of  their  flowers.  Mr.  Kinghom  and  Mr.  Bull  have  been  very 
successful,  and  such  varieties  as  Distinction,  rosy  cerise ;  Ruby,  ruby  rose, 
su&sed  with  violet ;  Glitta-,  showy  bright  scarlet ;  Peach  Blossotn,  soft 
pinkish  peach ;  Pro<p-eUy  bright  crimson  ;  Matchless,  bright  reddish  purple; 
and  Excellent,  shaded  magenta,  are  real  acquisitions. 

The  show  Pansy  proper  has  one  good  representative  in  Bryant's  CoUmd 
Murray,  a  yellow  ground  flower  of  good  properties,  with  broad  maroon 
belting.  It  was  awarded  a  first-class  certificate.  Messrs.  Downie,  Laird  and 
Laing  have  a  good  batch  of  Fancy  or  Belgian  Pansies.  Thmnas  Downie,  a 
white  ground  flower  of  good  form  and  substance,  with  deep  purple  blotches 
and  veins  of  the  same  colour ;  Miss  J.  Kay,  lower  petals  bright  yellow,  with 
large  crimson  maroon  blotches,  upper  petals  magenta  crimson ;  and  Hugh 
Adair,  white  ground,  with  large  blotches  of  dark  mauve  in  the  lower  petals, 
upper  petals  bright  magenta,  a  flower  of  fine  quality,  are  real  acquisitions. 
Countess  o/Munster,  Ninian  Niven,  and  Orange  Boven,  of  the  same  batch,  are  also 
valuable  flowers.  Their  Imperial  Blue  promises  to  be  a  good  bedder,  the 
depth  of  colour  is  something  very  desirable.  It  has  received  a  second-class 
certificate. 

There  is  a  very  pretty  Phlox  Dbummokdh  named  Louise  Grelle^  having 
white-ground  flowers,  with  rosy  carmine  streaks,  which  surpasses  Gen. 
Badetzky  in  brightness,  and  would  form  a  very  striking  bed. 

A  very  fine  variety  of  the  Pink  named  Princess  of  Wales  was  shown  by 
Mr.  Turner,  the  flowers  were  regularly  and  heavily  laced  with  dark  rosy 
crimson.  It  was  awarded  a  first-class  certificate.  In  Rubens  Mr.  Turner 
has  an  excellent  forcing  variety,  with  pale  lilac  flowers,  very  free -blooming ; 
and  Messrs.  £.  G.  Henderson  &  Son  have  Most  Welcome,  a  perpetual  kind, 
laced  with  dark  crimson  on  a  white  ground ;  it  is'also  very  fragrant. 

Some  very  pretty  Dwarf  Bedding  Tbop^oluhs,  in  the  way  of  Lobhiatmm 
elegans,  will  be  distributed  this  season,  seedlings  raised  by  Mr.  George,  of 
Stamford  HilL  The  following  had  their  merits  recognised  by  the  award  of 
first-class  certificates: — Cofupactum  (H.  Gannell),  bright  orange  scarlet 
shaded  with .  crimson,  very  free  and  showy;  King  of  ScarleU  (G.  Smith), 
very  brilliant  scarlet,  compact  dwarf  habit,  and  very  free ;  Luteum  Improved 
(H.  Cannell),  rich  golden  yellow,  with  smaU  crimson  spots,  bushy  habit,  and 
an  abundant  bloomer ;  The  Moor  (H.  Cannell),  ridi  velvety  maroon,  deepen- 
ing to  black  about  the  throat,  good  habit;  and  Scarlet  Gem  (H.  Gannell), 
briUiant  orange  scarlet,  small  flowers  of  good  shape,  very  freely  produced. 
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Yebbenas,  as  nsual,  were  plentiful,  but  owing  probably  to    the    hot 
weather  that  prevailed  for  a  time,  were  sparely  shown.    Lady  of  iMJtngle^iury 
(Cruickshanks),   one  of  the  most  striking,  has  striped  lilac  axid    mrfaite 
ftowers,  the  colours  being  well  defined,  so  that  it  will  form  a  good  exhibi- 
tion kind.    This  with  Coleskill  (Eckford),  intense  scarlet,  with  lemon  eye, 
pips  large,  and  forming  a  very  showy  truss ;  Oladiator  (H.  Cannell),  caannine 
deepening  to  crimson,  white  eye,  a  fine  exhibition  variety ;  and  Shakespeare 
(S.  Perkins  &  Bon),  bright  scarlet  shaded  with  crimson,  conspicuouB  i^hite 
eye,  pips  large  and  very  stout,  fine  for  exhibition,  were  awarded  first-class 
certificates.    Earl  of  Radnor  (Eckford),  light  scarlet,  with  pale  lemon  eye, 
habit  good ;  Harry  Law  (Perry V  deep  rosy  cerise,  with  dark  ring  round  a 
large  lemon  eye,  pips  stout  and  of  good  size  ;  King  of  Bedders  (E.  G.  EEender- 
son  &  Son),  brilliant  crimson  red,  a  fine  bedding  variety ;  Lady  FoUtestane 
(Eckford),  clear  rose,  very  free-blooming ;  and  Umpire  (Eckford),  purplish 
crimson  and  cerise,  large  lemon  eye,  pips  full-sized,  and  excellent   truss, 
received  second-class  certificates.     Auricula  (Perryj,  crimson  shaded  with 
purple,  conspicuous  white    eye ;    Gein   (Perry),   mtense    bright    scarlet, 
with  white  eye ;   Harlequin  (E.  O.  Henderson  k  Son),  white,  regularly 
striped  and  flaked  with  purple ;  JeiceM  (E.  G.  Henderson  k  Son),  violet 
shaded  plum  colour,  good  habit  and  free-blooming ;  Purpurea  (Perry),  crim- 
son, suffused  with  purple,  and  deep  crimson  purple  ring  round  a  white  eye  ; 
and  White  Queen  (E.  G.  Henderson  k  Son),  pure  white,  good  habit,  and  a 
profuse  bloomer — ^are  all  flowers  that  deserve  to  be  looked  after  in  the 
coming,  season. 

Among  Violets,  King  of  Violets  (E.  G.  Henderson  k  Son),  produces  very 
large  and  richly  fragrant  flowers  of  a  fine  indigo  blue  colour,  and  sometimes 
the  flowers  come  striped  with  white. 

The  various  groups  of  Pelargoniums  must  be  reserved  for  notice  in  a 
future  paper.  x^  p 

THE  ACHIMENES  AS  A  BASKET  PLANT. 

In  treating  of  the  management  of  the  Achimenes  as  a  basket  plant,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  refer  to  the  Baskets,  the  Soil,  the  Mode  of  Filling,  and 
the  Culture,  and  I  will  conclude  by  naming  some  of  the  best  Varieties  for 
this  mode  of  cultivation. 

And  first  of  the  Baskets.  Any  size  from  6  inches  to  18  inches  across, 
is  suitable ;  but  unless  the  houses  or  corridors  where  they  are  to  hang  when 
in  flower  are  very  large,  those  from  9  inches  to  a  foot  across  perhaps  look 
best.  The  depth  may  vary  from  4  inches  to  8  or  10  inches,  but  a  greater 
depth  than  this  will  not  be  needed.  The  best  form  for  the  baskets  is  the  semi- 
globular,  that  is  for  suspension  in  free  space  to  be  seen  on  all  sides ;  but  a 
differejdt  or  indeed  any  form  may  be  used  for  hanging  against  a  wall,  or 
from  a  projecting  bracket.  Most  baskets  are  made  of  galvanised  or  common 
iron  wire,  but  cement,  china,  or  any  kind  of  pottery  answers  equally  well  or 
even  better.  If  made  of  wire  they  should  be  closely  worked,  or  a  skeleton 
of  zinc  perforated  with  holes  about  1^  inch  or  2  inches  apart  should  be 
placed  inside  the  wire,  or  wire  netting  may  be  run  round  inside.  However, 
if  closely  made  neither  of  these  will  be  necessary,  for  a  closely  compacted 
layer  of  white  sphagnum  or  common  moss  from  half  to  three-quartiers  of 
an  inch  in  thickness,  will  answer  the  purpose  of  retaining  the  soil  equally 
well.  If  common  moss  is  used  it  should  first  be  boiled  t'O  destroy  slugs, 
and  the  larvse  of  insects. 
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Having  provided  our  baskets  and  lined  them,  we  proceed  to  prepare  our 
Soil.  TMs  should  consist  of  one  part  peat,  one  of  let^  mould,  one  of  fibreniB 
loam,  and  one  composed  of  equal  quantities  of  well-rotted  cowdnng,  silver 
sand,  and  cocoa-nut  refuse.  The  whole  must  be  thoroughly  mixed,  and 
about  a  sixth  part  of  charcoal  in  pieces  from  1  to  2  inches  square  added. 
The  compost  .must  be  used  in  a  rough  state.  The  drainage  for  all  basket 
plants  should  consist  of  charcoal  only,  and  as  the  baskets  are  flat  and  per- 
forated, it  need  not  exceed  an  inch  in  depth.  The  reason  for  using  charcoal 
is,  that  it  is  one  of  the  best  drainage  materials ;  probably  lockis  up  and 
gives  out  carbonic  acid  just  when  it  is  required,  and  certainly  is  the 
lightest  material  at  command — ^the  last  consideration  alone  being  sufficient 
reason  for  preferring  it. 

And  now  for  the  Filling  or  Planting.  Turn  out  a  store  pot  of  Achimenes 
roots,  and  collect  two  or  three  dozen  as  nearly  of  equal  strength  as  possible. 
See  that  all  are  healthy  and  prepared  to  start  into  growth.  Then  begin  by 
placing  a  layer  of  soil  over  the  drainage  and  a  layer  of  the  tubers,  with  \>nm 
downwards,  upon  it.  If  a  zinc  shell  is  used  these  buds  must  point  in  the 
direction  of  the  holes ;  and  the  same  precaution  should  be  taken  to  ensure 
the  free  exit  of  each  succeeding  layer.  If  moss  is  used  for  a  lining,  it  will 
be  placed  in  as  the  planting  proceeds,  and  the  growing  points  placed  just 
against  or  partially  among  the  moss.  In  filling  up  the  basket  the  centre 
should  be  kept  rather  the  lowest,  to  ensure  a  better  water  supply.  Tho 
quantity  used  in  a  basket  will  of  course  depend  very  much  upon  its  sixe ; 
but  where  the  tubers  are  plentiful,  and  immediate  effect  is  desired,  and  a 
large  head  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  basket  is  wanted,  I  would  advo- 
cate thick  planting — say  from  1  to  2  inches  apart,  all  up  the  sides  of  the 
basket.  Every  layer  of  soil  should  be  compressed  pretty  well  between  the 
layers  of  tubers.  Care  must,  however,  be  taken  not  to  break  the  long 
scaly  tubers,  as  I  have  noticed  that  although  any  part  may  grow,  the 
strongest  and  best  growths  are  from  the  ends  only,  and  the  strength  of  the 
ends  very  much  depends  upon  its  having  the  whole  length  of  the  tuber  to 
draw  upon.  Unless  the  basket  is  to  be  placed  very  high,  the  top  may  also 
be  planted  in  the  same  manner  as  the  sides,  and  finished  off  with  wlute  or 
common  moss.  The  object  of  this  is  twofold :  it  gives  a  neat  finish,  and 
by  preventing  evaporation  saves  much  watering  in  the  future. 

From  this  point  Culture  begins.  Assuming  that  the  soil  is  ordinarily 
moist,  such  as  gardeners  pronounce  in  good  condition  for  potting,  and  that 
the  tubers  have  been  kept  dry  in  the  store  pot,  no  water  should  be  given  for 
a  week  or  a  fortnight.  The  baskets  may  be  placed  in  any  house  or  pit  with 
a  temperature  of  60^.  In  the  course  of  ten  days  or  a  fortnight  plunge  all 
the  baskets  overhead  into  water  at  a  temperature  of  70^  or  80^  until  the 
whole  of  their  contents  is  thoroughly  soaked.  Then  suspend  them  in  a 
plant-stove,  a  vinery,  or  Peach-house,  at  work,  or  in  any  shady  genial  place 
until  the  shoots  and  leaves  appear ;  and  probably  if  they  are  kept  shaded 
they  will  require  no  more  wat^r  until  then.  From  this  period  they  must  be 
placed  in  the  light  and  carefully  watered.  The  first  few  waterings  should 
be  heavy,  for  two  reasons — to  ensure  that  every  part  will  be  moistened,  and 
to  wash  out  any  loose  soil  at  once,  so  that  it  cannot  mar  the  cleanly  beauty 
of  either  leaves  or  flowers  at  a  later  period.  If  the  tubers  all  grow  regularly, 
they  will  need  no  attention  but  the  common  cultural  care.  If  not,  however, 
some  stopping  and  tying  may  be  needed  at  first  to  secure  uniform  growth 
afterwards.  It  is  a  very  good  plan  to  start  the  tubers  m  saucers  or  panif 
before  placing  them  in  baskets.     Thus  regularity  of  plant  is  insured  at  once, 
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and  the  pkat»  are  not  so  long  in  the  baskets  before  flowering.  In  tiiat  case, 
of.  coarse,  watering  and  proper  culture  would  begin  with  the  basketing. 
.  . ;. Probably  a  temperature  of  from  60^  to  70^  suits  the  Achimenes  best; 
iittt  they  will  grow  weU  in  10^  less.  I  iiave  invariably  placed  my  baskets 
ixi  a  yinery  at  about  TO''.  When  fairly  in  flower  they  are  removed  far 
a.'Week  or  so  to  a  lower  temperature,  and  are  finally  suspended  in  a  oool 
coiisenratory  and  a  corridor  of  the  same  temperature.  By  puttings  in  tbree 
ox  lour  lots  every  month,  &om  the  1st  of  January  to  the  1st  of  April ,  they 
may  be  had  in  great  beauty  from  June  to  the  end  of  October,  or  indeed 
through  moat  of  the  winter  if  the  last  batch  is  suspended  in  the  stove. 
Tb^  certainly  do  not  like  flowering  in  a  temperature  under  45^ ;  neither 
should  they  be  hung  too  close  to  the  glass ;  from  2  to  8  feet  from  it  is  quite 
•i^ear  enough.  If  they  can  be  shaded  for,  say  three  hours,  from  the  direct 
Ueat  of  the  sim  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  their  leaves  would  have  a  greener 
tint«  and  their  blooms  last  longer. 

To  appreciate  the  full  beauty  of  Achimenes  in  baskets,  it  is  necessary  to 
Hce  them  spheres  of  lilac,  scarlet,  pink,  or  white,  a  yard  in  diameter  ;   nay 
thus  must  we  relieve  and  break  up  the  dull  uniformity  of  our  sky  or  roof 
yiews  by  their  surpassing  beauty.     Some  baskets    of  A.  longiflora  and 
:.Apibroise  Verschaffelt,  that  I  have  seen  can  never  be  forgotten.    The  very 
fiprm  of  the  flower  is  endowed  with  new  charms,  when  it  thus  reaches  down 
..^  us,  and  there  is  no  other  position  so  well  adapted  for  exhibiting  its  peca- 
Ii%r  beauty.    I  ought  to  add  that  as  the  plants  strengthen,  and  the  baskets 
g^V^cdl  of  roots,  tibey  require  daily  watering  in  bright  weather,  and  will 
];q»ay  the  grower  for  a  small  dust  of  guano  or  superphosphate  of  lime  in 
„  their  drink. 

,v  .^e  weaker-growing  sorts  are    the    best  for  baskets.    The  whole    of 
..th^  varieties   of  A.  longiflora  are   admirable;    A.   coccinea  with  all  its 
.',|rpBe-Qoloured  relations,  such  as  Meteor,  Parsonsii,  rosea  elegans,  magni- 
j^jSicf^s,  are  abo  good ;  and  so  are  the  following — ^Edmund  Bossier,  Marga- 
...citfB^  Dazzle,  carminata  splendens,  Sir  Treheme  Thomas,  Mauve  Perfec- 
,«tioi^  Carl  Woolfieuih,  Hendersonii,  and  an  old  variety  that  I  have  long 
,  jlo^ipmi  under  the  name  of  patens.    In  one  word,  aU  those  old  or  new  sorts 
it.tliat  require  most  propping  up  in  pots,  are  just  those  that  do  best  in  baskets. 
The  old  grandiflora,  Ghirita,  gigantea  and  picta  are  types  of  the  upright 
»v2qieties  that  do  best  in  pots.    Both  classes  are  useful,  but  to  those  who 
;  lukv^  only  room  for  one  mode  of  culture,  I  confidently  recommend  the  semi- 
,  prosj^te  sorts,  that  dilight  to  hang  from  suspended  baskets,  as  a  constant 
K^ource  of  amusement  and  satisfying  pleasure. 

HardwicJce  Hofuse,  Bury  St.  Edmunds.  D.  T.  Fish. 


THE  DAISY. 

!|7hxs  very  humble  evergreen  herbaceous  plant,  the  BMa  peremm  of 

boti^ts  (from  M2tM,  pretty),  was  the  delight  of  my  boyhood,  for  I  cul- 

iivajbed  the  Daisy  for  an  edging,  when  my  father  aUotted  me  a  patch  of 

.ground  about  12  feet  by  6,  for  floriculture.    As  I  advanced  in  years  I  found 

*^  lay  cost  that  this  Mend  of  my  youth  was  a  troublesome  lawn  weed,  aikL 

./  ii^at  it  had  been  rightly  named  perennial,  for  it  proved  remarkably  tenacious 

.'.of  life.    Every  gardener  has  been  tormented  with  its  fine  healthy  appear- 

.ancei  in  full  bloom  all  over  the  lawn  in  little  more  than  a  day  after  mowing ; 
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ancU  as  the  foUoiving  quftint  ^itaph  from  an  Irish  (dmrohyard  istdicate^,  it 
is  destined  to  get  the  upper  hand  at  last: — 

**  Here  I'm  amv«d,  and  mj  burden  it  aisee. 
With  the  point  of  myjioee,  and  the  tips  of  my  toM, 
Turned  up  to  the  roote  of  the  Daisiee." 

This  pretty  composite  flower,  with  its  coronet  of  rosy  florets,  seems  as  if  its 
inTolucrated  head  had  been  brow-bound  with  a  reversible  garland,  for  when 
the  wild  Daisy  is  expecting  rain  or  heavy  dews,  we  find  it  forming  an  elegant 
bnd,  beautifully  tipped  with  pink ;  but  when  the  sun  shines,  and  the  sky  is 
serene,  it  shows  the  white  star  spreading  from  its  golden  centre,  and  in  this 
state,  wherever  the  highly-kept  lawn  is  respected,  the  gaudy  little  weed  is  sure 
to  be  detested.  In  botaniccd  works  the  Daisy  is  said  to  flower  from  March 
until  August.  I  saw  some  in  flower  in  January  this  year,  and  the  previous 
weather  had  certainly  not  been  by  any  means  forcing — ^in  fact,  the  Daisy  was 
only  a  few  days  behind  the  Snowdrop  in  showing  blossoms,  and  we  may  safely 
reckon  upon  its  blooming  in  favoured  localities  imtil  the  end  of  October. 

The  large  double  garden  variety  not  being  a  perfect  flower,  but  a  very 
beautiful  transformation,  is  more  shy  of  blooming,  and  seldom  shows  fine 
flower-buds  excepting  in  spring.  The  double  quilled  kinds  seem  to  have 
carried  the  transformation  still  further,  and  piped  each  floret,  so  that  the 
style  and  character  of  the  original  type  become  altogether  changed.  Under 
ordinary  circumstances  these  double  flowers  are  barren,  and  consequently 
have  to  be  propagated  by  division  of  the  roots.  There  is  a  proliferous  kind 
called  the  Hen-and-Chicken  Daisy,  which  forms  lateral  flower-heads  around 
the  parent  head — a  mere  oddity,  and  by  no  means  ornamental  like  the  garden 
varieties  above  noted.  The  Daisies  have  one  very  important  point  in  a 
business  point  of  view — ^they  sell  very  well,  having  a  good  deal  of  decided 
character  about  them,  and  making  pretty  little  presents  for  children ;  but  the 
Daisy,  as  an  ornamental  flower,  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  lawn  weed, 
nor  with  the  Hen-and-Chicken  varieties.  There  is  a  kind — aueuba/oUa — 
having  beautifully  variegated  leaves,  and  where  the  variegated  leaf  is  required 
the  plant  is  seldom  allowed  to  flower,  as  the  blossoms  take  away  from  the 
effect  of  the  foliage. 

In  planting  Daisies  do  not  be  alarmed  about  dividing  them,  only  take 
care  that  some  little  rootlets  be  attached  to  each  crown.  If  planted  for 
edgings,  about  six  plants  should  go  to  the  foot ;  be  careful  to  dip  the  roots 
of  each  plant  into  some  rich  mud,  of  about  the  consistency  of  l^ck  paint, 
before  planting ;  and  if  planted  in  finely  pulverised  soil  and  watered  they 
will  not  fail  to  grow,  for  the  Daisy  is  a  sure  cropper.  I  have  mentioned 
this  way  of  planting  Daisies  for  edgings  for  the  sake  of  the  veriest  begin- 
ners in  floriculture,  who,  like  myself,  may  have  to  start  with  the  fourth 
part  of  a  perch  of  garden  ground.  Let  no  one  cheat  the  child  out  of  such 
a  harmless  hobby  as  this,  for  I  speak  from  experience  when  I  say  that  I 
found  great  happiness  in  that  small  spot  of  black  earth.  It  is,  however, 
to  the  oft-recurring  little  patch  of  Daisies  all  along  the  sheltered  bonder 
that  I  would  particularly  cdrect  attention,  for  they  are  among  the  cheapest 
flowers  we  have^  and  never  fail  to  bloom  freely- under  very  ordinary  culture. 
In  order  to  have  them  looking  neat,  let  me  advise  that  fdl  the  flower-heads 
should  be  constantly  plucked  off  as  they  begin  to  tarnish  in  any  way,  either 
with  soil  from  dashing  rains,  or  from  decay.  It  is  surprising  what  newness 
of  life  will  be  imparted  to  pet  plants  by  this  slight  attention.  There  is 
nothing  either  first  or  last  in  floriculture.  The  Cedar  on  the  lawn,. and  the 
Daisy  on  the  common,  are  limited  according  to  the  measure  meted  out  to  each. 
It  18  quite  disheartening  to  a  young  cultivator  to  begin  growing  good 
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flowers,  as  they  are  called,  for  if  they  sufFer  the  least  neglect,  they  are  done 
for;  and  there  are  a  great  many  more  bnnglers  in  floriculture  tlian  it  would 
be  desirable  to  name.  A  few  pence,  however,  well  laid  out  on  Daisy  plants 
will  do  more  for  a  permanent  display  of  neat  and  very  showy  springy  flowers 
than  can  be  had  frohi  any  other  genus  that  I  know  of.  Daisies  neatly 
dotted  round  a  curve  at  distances  of  about  6  feet,  or  in  straight  lines  at  the 
same  distance  apart,  will  give  the  early-spring  border  a  charm  quite  peculiar, 
as  the  flowers  are  so  well  thrown  up  above  the  foliage,  and  there  is  such  a 
dense  mass  of  flower-heads  if  the  plants  have  been  well  fed. 

Sal/ord.  Alex.  Forsyth. 


NEW  GARDEN  PLANTS. 
The  most  remarkable  novelty  among  introduced  plants  which  has  lately 
been  made  known  is,  doubtless,  the   Dalechampia   Roezliana  roseu^   which 
has  recently  been  figured  by  Dr.   Begol   (Gartenflora,  t.   582),    and   ex- 
hibited by  Mr.  Bull  at  South 


Kensington,  and  of  which, 
through  Mr.  Builds  kindness, 
we  are  enabled  to  give  the 
accompanying  illustration. 
The  plant  is  a  native  of  Vera 
Cruz,  in  Mexico,  where  it 
was  originally  detected  by 
Boezl.  It  blossoms  very 
freely,  small  plants  of  a 
few  inches  in  height  pro- 
ducing from  every  leaf- axil 
its  peculiar  inflorescence,  the 
beauty  of  which  resides  in 
the  large  rosy  pink  bracts, 
which  somewhat  remind  one 
of  those  of  Bougainvillaea. 
The  species  differs  from  most 
of  its  congeners  in  being  of 
erect  not  of  climbing  habit, 
and  in  having  imdivided  not 
palmate  leaves.  It  foims 
an  erect  low-growing  imder- 
shrub,  with  obovate  spathu- 
late,  subcordate  leaves,  6  to 
9  inches  long,  and  1  to 
3  inches  wide  at  the  broadest 
part,  smooth  or  nearly  so  on 
both  surfEUses,  and  furnished 
with  ovate  stipules.  The  pe- 
duncles are  slender,  axillar}% 
angular,  2  to  8  inches  long, 
supporting  two  large,  broadly 
ovate-acuminate,  denticulate, 
rosy  pink  floral  leaves,  within  which  arc  other  smaller  bracts  placed  around 
and  among  the  male  and  female  flowers,  some  of  them  thick  and  club-shaped, 
and  bearing  at  the  top  a  fringe  of  short,  yellow,  waxy-looking  threads, 
which   give   a  singular  appearance  to  the  blossoms.     The  plant,  which 
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belongs  to  the  £aphorbiaceie,  will  be  welcome  in  our  hothonses  on  account 
of  its  beaaty,  its  remarkable  structure,  and  its  total  dissimilarity  from 
every  other  plant  in  cultivation. 

Another  stove  plant  of  considerable  beauty  is  the  Clavijafulgms  (Bot. 
Mag.,  t.  5626),  flowered  at  Kew ;  a  shrub  of  tall,  erect  habit,  with  very  large 
obcuneately  spathulate  leaves,  and  dense  racemes,  4  or  6  inches  long,  of  rich 
orange  red  flowers,  seated  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves^  As  a  free-growing  stove 
plant  of  stately  habit  it  is  well  worth  growing.  Impatiens  latifolia  (Bot. 
Mag.,  t.  5625),  is  another  Eew  plant  obtained  irom  Ceylon.  It  is  some- 
thing like  the  I.  platypetala  formerly  grown,  periiaps  scarcely  so  ornamental, 
but  its  abundant,  large,  flat,  purple  flowers,  and  itsfacility  of  cultivation  may 
render  it  useful.  Mr.  Bull  has  had  under  the  name  of  Siphocampylus 
fulgens  a  very  pretty  stove  perennial,  which  should  bear  the  name  of  Sipho- 
campylus Hitmboldtiantu  (Bot.  Mag.,  t.  5681).  Its  habit  is  suffinticose, 
rather  bushy  than  stragghng,  the  stems  bearing  ovate-lanceolate  leaves,  and 
stalked  tubular  curved  flowers  of  a  bright  vermilion  scarlet  with  yellow 
throat,  and  having  the  limb-segments  spread  out  like  a  flve-pointed  star. 
M.  Van  Houtte,  in  a  recent  Number  of  the  "  Flore  des  Serres,"  introduces 
to  us  some  very  beautiful  novel  forms  of  Natgelia  (t.  1671-2) — those  named 
Lindleyana  and  rosea  punctatimma  being  particularly  beautiml.  They  have 
richly  coloured  leaves  in  the  way  of  zebrina  and  cinnabarina,  but  the  flowers 
are  yellow;  the  foiiner  of  a  deep  primrose  yellow,  speckled  on  the  limb 
with  rosy  crimson,  and  tinted  with  the  same  colour  on  the  tube ;.  the  latter 
of  a  pale  straw-colour,  also  dotted  on  the  limb  and  tinted  on  the  tube  with  a 
lively  flush  of  rosy  crimson. 

'Among  Orchids  the  curious  and  somewhat  ornamental  Oncidium  serratum 
(Bot.  Mag.,  t.  5682),  has  been  flowered  at  Famham  Castle.  It  belongs  to 
the  Cyrtochilum  group,  has  a  twining  flower-scape  some  9  or  10  feet  long, 
and  bears  a  lax  many-flowered  panicle  of  odd-looking  blossoms,  the  parts 
of  which  are  of  a  chocolate  brown,  margined  and  tipped  with  yellow,  the 
lip  having  rather  more  yellow  than  the  rest.  The  upper  sepal  is  broad  and 
kidney-shaped,  the  lateral  ones  obovate-lanceolate,  and  much  elongated;  the 
petals  ovate,  acute,  and  connivent ;  and  the  lip  small  and  hastate.  It  is  a 
Peruvian  species,  requiring  moderately  cool  treatment,  and  biis  been  sold 
under  the  name  of  0.  diadema.  Two  pretty  little  Orchids  deserving  of 
record  here  are  the  cream-coloured  Angracmn  dtratum  (Bot.  Mag.,  t.  5624). 
a  native  of  Madagascar,  and  the  rosy-lipped  Sarcanthus  etinaceus  (Bot.  Mag., 
t.  5630),  from  Moulmein,  both  small-flowered,  but  little  gems  in  their  way. 

As  an  acquisition  amongst  stove  bulbs  we  may  particularise  the  Hippeas- 
trum  Alheiii  (L'lllust.  Hort.,  t.  498),  a  fine  double-flowered  orange  red 
Amaryllis,  introduced  from  Cuba  by  Mr.  Albert  Wagner,  and  now  in  the 
hands  of  M.  Laurentius  of  Leipsig.  Another  plant  of  the  same  Amaryl- 
lidaceous  family,  recently  made  known,  is  Griffinia  Blummavia  (Kev.  Hort., 
1867,  32),  a  species  introduced  to  the  Berlin  garden  from  St.  Catherine's 
by  Dr.  Blumenau,  and  forming  a  pretty  dwarf  bulb,  with  broadish  leaves, 
and  an  umbellate  inflorescence  of  pretty  flowers,  which  are  white,  marked 
on  the  upper  segments  with  a  central  bar  of  rose  colour. 

Plcroma  samuntosa  (Bot.  Mag.,  t,  5629),  is  a  very  showy  siib-shrubby 
greenhouse  plant  from  the  cool  valleys  of  Peru,  where  it  is  found  at  an 
altitude  of  8000  feet.  It  is  slender,  straggling,  and  subscandent  in  habit, 
and  has  ovate,  acute,  hairy,  bright  green,  five-to-seven-nerved  leaves,  and  ver}' 
handsome  deep  violet  flowers  2^  inches  across,  and  very  much  resembling 
those  of  P.  elegans.    This  has  been  flowered  by  Mr.  Isaac  Anderson-Henn\ 
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M.  Van  Hovtte  figmes  imder  the  name  of  8^um  nuucimunt- 
(Flot^  des  Setrefl,  t.  1668),  a  pretty  hardy  herbaceooB  perennial,  related  to 
U.  Telephinm,  which  has  oordate  ovate  leaves,  elegantly  variegated  at  ihe 
margin  with  white  and  rose  colour.     It  bears  also  the  name  of  S.  Rod^asii. 

Ulmtu  campestru  aurea  (La  Belg.  Hort.,  1866,  t.  19),  is  a  v^ry  orna- 
mental form  of  the  Elm  tree,  obtained  by  M.  E.  Bosseels,  of  LoitvaixiL,  hy 
whom  it  is  grown  nnder  the  name  of  Ulmns  antarctica.  The  leaves  are  c^ 
a  deep  golden  yellow,  here  and  there  breaking  into  green  or  bronze,  axul 
very  constant  to  the  variegation.  The  French  gardens  introduce  to  ns  a 
handsome  hardy  shmb  in  the  Cotonsastet-  Fontane^ii  (Bev.  Hort.,  1867,  85), 
a  roundish  branching  bush,  with  ovate-elHptic  leaves,  silky  beloTV,  and 
numerous  small  axillary  heads  of  white  flowers,  which  are  succeeded  by 
ornamental  spherical  fruit  of  a  coral  red  colour.  Finally,  in  Weufela  3iid- 
ilendorfiana  purpurata  (L'lllust.  Hort.,  t.  495),  we  have  a  beautiful  liardy 
flowering  shrub,  with  very  showy  bunches  of  deep  rosy  red  flowers.  We  sliall 
.shortly  have  one  or  two  interesting  species  of  Hvdrangea  to  add  to  tbis  list. 

M. 

SELECT  ORCHIDACEOUS  PLANTS.* 

The  flrst  series  of  Mr.  Warner's  "Select  Orchidaceous  Plants*'  forms  a 
very  handsome  volume,  containing  illustrations  of  forty  of  the  most  remark- 
able species  and  varieties  of  that  charming  family  known  to  cultivators. 
The  folio  size  of  the  book  has  given  the  artists  ample  scope,  of  which  they 
have  not  failed  to  avail  themselves ;  and  the  descriptive  matter  is  enhanced 
in  value  by  the  practical  nature  of  the  cultural  hints  which  Mr.  Williams 
has  furnished.  Altogether  the  volume,  while  specially  addressed  to  Orchid- 
growers,  is  one  which  is  in  every  way  suitable  to  be  laid  on  any  drawing- 
room  table. 

The  cultivation  of  Orchids,  so  far  from  being  on  the  decline,  appears  to 
be  in  the  ascendant.  It  is  not,  therefore,  to  be  wondered  at  that  Mr.  Warner 
should  come  forward  with  another  series  of  figures  of  these  gorgeous  plants, 
of  which  second  series  two  parts  are  published.  Mi*.  Fitches  admirable  skill 
is  shown  to  great  advantage  in  these  splendid  figures,  which  are  got  up  in  the 
very  best  style  of  art,  and  are  fully  equal  to  those  of  the  former  series ; 
whUe  Mr.  Williams's  practical  skill  continues  to  furnish  most  useful  hints 
to  those  who  attempt  the  management  of  rarities  of  this  character. 

The  subjects  illustrated  in  the  parts  already  issued  are  these  : — 1,  Cy- 
pripediwtn  caudatuniy  firom  a  finely  coloured  specimen  grown  by  W.  Marshall, 
Esq.  2,  PhdUmopgi^  intermedia  Portei,  a  charmingly  delicate  plant,  with 
the  lip  of  a  rich  rose  colour.  In  reference  to  this,  Mr.  Williams  observes  : 
*'  a  great  many  plants  of  Phahenopsis  are  lost  through  bad  cultivation — 
perhaps  more  than  of  any  other  genus  of  Orchids.  The  reason  is,  that  they 
get  too  much  water  and  heat,  which  causes  them  to  push  away  too  luxuri- 
antly, and  as  a  consequence  they  become  sappy,  and  cannot  endure  change 
of  temperature  to  which  they  may  be  exposed.  In  this  condition  they  get 
the  spot,  and  if  this  happens  they  seldom  or  never  recover  under  the  same 
treatment."  3,  Dcndrohium  lUuiflorum,  a  splendid  plant  with  much  the  same 
colours  as  D.  nobile,  but  a  finely  marked  trumpet-shaped  lip.  It  is  deci- 
duous, with  the  habit  of  D.  transparens,  has  flowers  4  or  5  inches  across, 
blooms  in  March  and  April,  and  lasts  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  in  beaaty. 

*  SeUet  Ofchidaeeout  Ptant$,    By  Robsbt  Wabuks,  F.R.H.S. ;  tho  Notes  on  Culture  by 
B.  S.  WiLUAMS.    London :  Lovell  KeeTt;  &  Co. 
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It  should  be  grown  in  the  East  India  house.  4,  Vanda  Lowii,  the  remark- 
able dimorphous  character  of  which  is  well  represented ;  this  dimorphism, 
it  has  been  observed,  has  about  it  nothing  of  an  accidental  character, 
for  it  is  constant,  nor  of  a  functional  character,  for  both  kinds  of  flowers 
fertilised  either  with  the  other,  have  been  made  to  bear  seed.  The  plant 
is  one  of  the  noblest  of  its  race,  the  bold  distichous  foliage,  and  the  long 
spikes  of  flowers,  ofben  measuring  10  or  12  feet  in  length,  giving  it  a  re- 
markable grandeur  of  aspect.  Unfortunately  it  is  raore,  and  is  likdy  to 
continue  so,  as  it  does  not  divide  readily,  and  seems  difficult  to  import. 
5,  OnciditMn  chrysothyrsm,  a  showy  and  effective  species  from  South  Brazil, 
having  large  thyrsoid  panicles  of  clear  palish  but  bright  yellow  flowers, 
the  lip  being  very  large  and  prominent  and  of  this  colour,  while  the  sepals 
and  petals  are  small,  greenish,  spotted  with  brown.  It  is  less  stragg^g 
in  habit  than  many  of  its  allies,  and  like  them  useful  from  the  fine  contrast 
it  presents  to  most  of  the  Orchids  grown  now-a-days.  *•  It  is  much  to  be 
regretted  that  the  species  of  Oncids  are  at  present  so  little  generally  oul* 
tivated,  for  they  undoubtedly  include  some  of  the  most  showy  of  Orchids ; 
their  bright  yellow  flowers  form  an  excellent  and  striking  contrast  with 
the  colours  presented  by  other  genera,  while  their  gracefully  drooping  spikes 
render  them  in  many  instances  most  useful  for  grouping.  Their  blossoms, 
moreover,  last  a  long  time  in  perfection,  both  on  the  plant  and  when  cut 
and  placed  in  water."  6,  Lalia  crispUabia^  a  small-flowered  but  elegant- 
habited  plant,  supposed  to  be  MexiGan,and  for  some  time  cultivated  under 
the  garden  name  of  L.  Lawrenceana,  though  still  exceedingly  rare.  Its 
flower-spikes  are  about  a  foot  in  length,  drooping,  and  each  supporting  some 
half  dozen  very  pretty  flowers,  of  a  ridb  amethyst  purple. 

We  have  said  enough  to  show  that  this  work  must  be  one  of  special 
interest  to  the  cultivators  of  this  once  purely  aristocratic  family,  but  which 
is  now,  thanks  to  the  advent  of  the  system  of  cool  treatment,  gradually 
assumiug  more  democratic  proclivities — ^imparting,  that  is,  a  higher  degree 
of  enjoyment  to  a  greater  number  of  lovers  of  flowers.  ^ 


THE  EFFECTS  OF  THE  FROST  OF  JANTAEY,   1867. 

The  intense  Frost  which  occurred  in  the  early  part  of  January,  1867,  will 
be  long  remembered  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  and  through  its  disastrous 
effects  upon  yegetation  it  will  probably  often  be  quoted  byway  of  comparison 
with  succeeding  years,  in  the  same  manner  as  its  effects  are  now  compared 
with  those  of  1860-1.  It  has  taught  us  a  few  lessons  with  rega^rd  to  the 
reliance  to  be  placed  on  certain  plants  to  occupy  conspicuous  positions,  the 
remembrance  of  which  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  pass  away  without  bdng 
placed  on  record  for  the  future  guidance  of  intending  planters. 

I  should  premise  that  the  lowest  temperature  observed  here  was  1^  below 
<he  aero  of  Fahrenheit,  at  which  point  Uie  thermometer  remained  for  about 
two  hours,  when  it  began  slowly  to  rise,  so  that  between  9  and  10  a.m.,  it  stood 
at  8^  for  some  time.  This  is  lower  than  has  been  observed  at  this  place  since 
the  celebrated  Murphy's  winter,  when  the  register  fell  to  1^"*  below  zero.  It 
is  fortunate  in  respect  to  the  preservation  of  many  kitchen  garden  crops, 
that  the  snow  was  very  deep— quite  an  average  of  14  inches,  so  that  wherever 
they  were  covered  by  it  they  were  perfectly  safe,  but  wherever  exposed  th^ 
8«i|Eered  most  severely.  Of  Broccoli,  for  instance,  the  tall  varieties  witii  th^r 
heads  standix^  up  above  the  snow  were  quite  killed,  whilst  the  dwaif 
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YarietieB  came  oat  after  the  snow  perfectly  scathless.    This  fact  points  to  the 
utility  of  planting  dwarf  Tarieties,  or  else  of  following  out  the  old  plan  oi 
lading  the  tall  ones  down  with  their  heads  dose  to  the  ground.       Tbe   same 
effects  were  observed  among  the  winter  Greene,  the  t^  sorts  being'  mncsh 
injured  though  not  killed,  whilst  the  dwarf  sorts  were  quite  safe.   X>estruction 
in  these  cases,  however,  is  soon  remedied,  and  need  not  cost  more  th&n  a 
passing  regret ;  but  it  is  not  so  in  the  case  of  our  trees  and  shmbs,  amon^ 
which  the  effects  will  be  long  felt,  and  in  many  cases  cannot  be  remedied  for 
many  years.    Under  circumstances  like  these,  we  are  roughly  awakened  from 
our  dream  of  fancied  security,  and  lose  the  confidence  we  have  hitherto  re- 
posed in  the  hardiness  of  many  of  our  greatest  favourites,  and  in  their  perfect 
fitness  to  occupy  certain  positions  in  decorative  gardening. 

In  Coniferous  plants  especially,  the  havoc  in  some  classes  has  been  very- 
great,  whilst  in  many  others  they  have  passed  through  the  ordeal  uninjured, 
which  fact  should  form  a  guide  for  future  planting,  since  we  are  never  safe 
from  a  recurrence  of  severe  winters ;  and  however  beautiful  a  plant  may  be, 
yet  if  it  requires  protection  from  a  low  temperature,  it  ought  not  to  occupy  a 
prominent  position  where  its  loss  would  be  irretrievable.    Take  for  exampie 
the  beautifol  long-leaved  Mexican  Pines,  such  as  Hartwegii,  Monteznizuey 
Devoniana,  Busselliana,  patula,  &c. :  what  reliance  can  be  placed  on  them 
even  under  less  severe  conditions  of  temperature  than  those  of  the  present 
year  ?    At  this  place  they  are  all  killed.    Fortunately  only  one  occupied  a 
conspicuous  position,  so  that  their  loss  will  not  be  so  much  felt  as  -would 
have  been  the  case  had  the  species  from  California  been  equally  tender. 
Most  of  these  latter  species  are  uninjured ;  but  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  of  them,  P.  insignis,  has  suffered  most  severely,  both  at 
this  place  and  in  the  neighbourhood.    In  the  gardens  of  James  Nasmyth, 
Esq.,  near  here,  this  Pinus  has  been  extensively  planted,  and  it  was  qvdte 
deplorable  to  see  the  appearance  they  presented  after  the  frost,  many  of 
them  apparently  killed  outright,  none  unscathed.   Mr.  Wells  has  not  planted 
them  so  extensively,  but  there  are  several  very  fine  specimens  from  30  to 
40  feet  in  height  which  are  very  much  cut  up,  some  I  fear  quite  killed,  all, 
with  one  exception,  having  at  the  present  time  a  peculiarly  rich  brown  appear- 
ance, which  is  certainly  picturesque,  but  far  from  desirable.     That  exception 
is  the  largest  of  them  all,  probably  about  50  feet  in  height,  and  with  a  great 
spread  of  branches  ;  this  is  untouched,  arising  probably  from  the  fact  that 
it  is  openly  exposed  to  the  north,  and  sheltered  on  the  south  by  trees  and 
shrubs.    Should  not  this  teach  us  that  it  is  not  advisable  to  plant  P.  insignis 
in  situations  where  its  loss  would  be  looked  upon  in  the  light  of  a  grievous 
calamity,  or  would  cause  a  serious  blank?    If  a  dark-foliaged  close-growing 
Pinus  is  indispensable,  P.  Lahcio  for  colour,  or  P.  Lambertiana  for  elegance 
would  be  infinitely  preferable,  because  more  reliable  on  account  of  their 
hardiness.    I  cannot  at  present  perceive  that  any  other  Pinus  is  injured  with 
the  exception  of  P.  Gerardiana,  a  species  of  Nepal,  which  is  browned,  but  only 
on  the  north  side.    This  is  a  very  slow-growing  sort,  having  only  made  a 
growth  of  12  feet  in  twenty-four  years. 

I  am  glad  to  find  that  the  noble  species  of  Picea  from  California,  such 
as  P.  amabilis,  grandis,  and  nobilis  are  quite  safe,  as  is  also  P.  Nordmanniana, 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  them  all,  together  with  P.  cilicica,  very 
much  like  it,  both  being  I  believe  from  the  same  regions.  The  two  species 
from  Nepal,  P.  Webbiana  and  P.  Pindrow,  the  former  above  20  feet  in 
height,  have  suffered  very  much  indeed.  The  Silver  Fir  horn  the  Black 
Mountains  in  Gephalonia,  Picea  cephalonica,  which  has  produced  cones  so 
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freely  at  this  place  dturing  the  last  few  years,  is  perfectly  hardy  as  regards 
frost,  bnt  is  apt  to  start  rather  too  early  in  the  spnng,  so  that  the  yoimg 
shoots  get  nipped  by  the  morning  frosts  which  sometimes  prevail  at  that 
time.  This  tendency  to  break  early  may  be  partially  corrected  by  giving  it 
a  fall  exposure  to  the  north  and  east,  with  trees  on  the  south  ^de  high  enough 
to  shade  off  the  morning  sun.  It  is  a  very  fast  grower,  and  altogether  a 
noble  tree,  worthy  of  more  attention  than  is  generally  accorded  to  it.  I 
shall  have  more  to  say  on  this  subject. 

Eedleaf.  John  Cox. 

HINTS  ON  THE  CULTURE  OP  CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

Chbtsanthemums  are  too  beautiful  and  too  valuable  as  autumn  decorative 
plants  to  be  thrown  out  of  cultivation;  they  are,  moreover,  very  easily  grown. 
Since  the  close  of  the  last  century  they  have  been  grown  in  British  gardens, 
and  our  people  have  become  almost  as  partial  to  them  as  the  Chinese  are  re- 
puted to  be.  The  beauty  of  the  leaves,  the  profusion  and  elegance  of  the 
flowers,  and  these  standing  in  all  their  glory  when  the  Dahlia  and  other 
autumnal  flowers  have  yielded  to  the  severity  of  the  weather,  are  strong 
features  of  recommendation.  They  will  grow  in  almost  any  soil  or  situa- 
tion— in  fact,  they  are  everybody's  flower. 

Not  only  have  the  blooms  of  the  Chrysanthemum  been  much  improved 
of  late  years,  but  its  cultivation  has  also  extended,  not  about  London  only, 
but  also  in  the  provinces.  When  large  quantities  of  flowers  are  wanted  for 
in-door  decoration  in  November  and  December  Chrysanthemums  are  invalu- 
able. They  furnish  me  with  many  a  good  basketful  at  that  season  of  the 
year  when  I  would  hesitate  to  cut  flowers  of  stove  or  greenhouse  plants  in 
quantity.  They  grow  and  flower  well  when  trained  to  south  or  west  walls.  In 
many  parts  of  the  south  of  England  they  look  beautiful  when  trained  to  the 
walls  of  cottages.  To  grow  fine  plants  in  pots  is  attended  with  a  considerable 
amount  of  labour,  especially  in  summer,  when  so  many  other  matters  require 
looking  after ;  but  all  this  labour  of  potting,  watering,  &c.,  can  be  saved  by 
planting  them  out  in  the  open  border.  The  foUowing  mode  of  treatment  I 
find  to  answer  admirably : — 

Towards  the  end  of  April,  divide  the  roots  and  thin  out  all  the  weak 
shoots,  saving  three  or  four  of  the  best,  then  plant  thinly  in  a  border  with 
a  west  or  east  aspect  in  rows  8  feet  apart  and  2  feet  6  inches  from  plant  to 
plant  in  the  rows.  In  planting  them,  plenty  of  leaf  mould  and  rotten  dung 
should  be  put  around  the  roots  in  the  holes,  and  the  soil  should  be  pressed 
well  about  them.  The  number  to  plant  out  should  be  decided  by  the  require* 
ments  of  the  establishment ;  but  in  most  cases  it  is  best  to  plant  too  many 
rather  than  too  few,  as,  if  all  be  not  wanted  for  lifting  and  potting  in  the 
autumn,  those  left  in  the  open  borders  will  flower  well  in  mild  seasons  like  the 
last,  and  the  flowers  will  be  useful  for  decorative  purposes.  If  the  weather  be 
showery  at  the  time  of  planting  out,  they  will  not  require  watering,  but  if  it 
should  be  dry,  they  should  have  one  or  two  good  waterings  until  they  get 
established.  By  the  beginning  of  June  they  will  be  growing  freely;  tiie 
shoots  should  then  be  all  stopped  and  tied  out,  and  they  should  not  be  stopped 
afterwards.  In  ordinary  seasons  they  will  requii-e  little  or  no  watering,  but 
in  such  as  the  summers  of  1864  and  1865  they  should  occasionally  have  a 
good  soaking  of  water. 

Towards  the  middle  or  end  of  September  the  plants  will  b&showing  flower- 
buds,  and  should  be  lifted  and  potted,  using  a  compost  of  turfy  loam  and 
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rotten  dimg.    If  they  are  lifted  earefaUj  tkey  will  not  sniiBr  mnoh  from  ilie 
operation,  u  the  leal  aott  and  dnsg  pat  around  the  roots  at  plaaitui^-tmie 
wHL  be  one  mass  of  fibres.    When  iJl  are  potted,  if  the  weather  be  mild  and 
showery,  they  should  be  plaeed  on  a  north  aspect  for  a  few  djtys  to  get  es- 
tablished, they  should  then  have  fall  exposure ;  if  the  weather  be  dry  and 
frosty  at  nights  and  a  good  de^  pit  be  at  Ub^y,  they  should  be  put  into  it 
and  the  lights  kept  a  little  dose  until  they  get  established,  y^hetx  they  should 
have  all  the  air  possible,  leaving  the  lights  off  day  and  night  in  nuld  open 
weather.   The  buds  will  now  begin  to  swell  fast;  aU  the  smaller  ones  should 
be  carefully  tliinned  out,  as  this  greatly  promotes  the  growth  of  those  leil, 
and  is  indeed,  the  only  way  of  procuring  an  extraordinary  bloom.      Until 
November  they  should  be  liberally  supplied  with  water,  and  oeeasiociallj 
with  liquid  manure. 

When  the  flowers  begin  to  expand  the  plants  should  be  remoired  to  the 
greenhouse  or  conservatory ;  they  will  then  famish  a  fine  display  of  flowers 
until  late  into  January.    Fot  furnishing  large  quantities  of  cut  flowers  we 
have  no  plants  to  equal  them  at  that  season.    Plants  for  cutting  from  can 
be  kept  in  pots  or  temporary  structures  quite  out  of  sight,  and  unlike  maiiy 
other  plants,  these  plants  are  no  worse  for  another  year  when  all  the  flowers 
are  cut  off.   When  the  flowers  have  all  been  cut  off,  or  are  faded,  the  flower- 
stems  should  be  cut  off,  and  the  plants  all  placed  in  a  pit  where  they  ean 
be  protected  in  severe  weather,  until  planting- time  in  April  conies  zonnd 
again. 

By  the  foregoing  very  simple  mode  of  growing  Chrysanthemums,  involv- 
ing no  great  amount  of  labour  or  attention,  a  grand  display  of  these  beanti- 
ful  and  cheerful  flowers  can  be  had  during  the  dark  dull  days  of  November 
and  December. 

Stourtan,  M.  Saiii«. 

NOVELTIES,  &c.,  AT  FLOWER  SHOWS. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  features  at  the  meeting  of  the  B.H.S.  Floral 
Committee,  March  6th,  was  a  group  of  Mignonette^  from  the  Bev.  G.  Cheere, 
Papworth  Hall,  St.  Ives.  The  plants  were  from  18  to  24  inches  in  height, 
the  diameter  corresponding ;  they  were  covered  with  spikes  of  flower,  and 
from  base  to  apex  every  leaf  was  beautifully  green  and  healthy,  yet  these 
wonderful  plants  were  only  growing  in  48-size  pots.  Some  of  the  spikes  of 
flower  were  already  8  inches  in  length,  and  Mr.  Cheere  said  they  would 
attain  20  inches  b^ore  they  quite  ceased  blooming.  The  seed  was  sown  xu 
August  last,  and  there  had  been  no  feeding  of  the  plants  at  any  stage  of  . 
their  growth.  Next  in  point  of  interest  were  three  specimens  of  Phal^eMoptu 
SchiUeriana,  from  G.  Cooper,  Esq.,  of  London.  They  differed  in  colour  and 
in  the  form  <^  the  flowers,  and  were  deservedly  admired.  It  is  said  by  some 
that  the  less  marking  there  is  on  the  foliage  the  better  will  be  the  flowers. 
There  were  also  remarkably  fine  examples  of  Cymbidium  eimmeum  and 
Cmlogyne  crutata^  from  Messrs.  Yeitch  &  Sons ;  and  a  huge  flower-head  <rf 
Bromiea  grandiceps  from  Sir  Hugh  Williams,  of  Bodelwyddan.  As  the  latter 
rarely  flowers,  it  attracted  considerable  interest,  being  of  great  size,  and 
beautifully  coloured. 

A  new  Lrtdia  named  PUckeri  was  shown  by  Messrs.  Yeitch  &  Sons,  and 
awarded  a  first-class  certificate.  It  is  one  of  Mr.  Dominy's  hybrids,  and  had 
<*  oottsideraUe  attracttons,"  the  dark  purplish  crimson  lip  margined  with 
pure  white,  being  very  beautiful.    From  the  same  firm  came  Dendrobium 
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Farmeri  aureutny  a  very  showy  variety,  bat  generally  thought  not  to  have  bo 
good  a  oolour  as  D.  densiflonun. 

A  novelty  in  stove  plants,  Daleckampia  Roezliana  rosea,  of  -which  a  figure 
and  description  is  given  at  p.  80,  was  shown  by  Mr.  Bull,  and  awarded  a 
first-class  certificate.  It  will  flower  well-nigh  all  the  year  round.  Samyda 
nobilisy  a  stove  plant  with  large  shining  green  leaves,  also  from  Mr.  Bull, 
lias  good  bold  foliage  for  a  sub-tropical  garden,  should  it  be  hardy  enough  to 
stand  so  much  exposure.  The  golden- veined  Iresine  Herbstii  aureo^reticukUa 
was  shown  by  Messrs.  Yeitch  &  Sons.  As  produced  it  would  make  a  good 
conservatory  plant,  but  its  capabilities  as  a  bedder  have  yet  to  be  tested. 

A  group  of  double  and  single  varieties  of  Primula  sinensis  fijnbriata, 
shown  by  Messrs.  E.  G.  Henderson  &  Son,  showed  an  advance  in  the  way 
of  marking  of  the  flowers,  the  result  of  hybridisation,  but  the  plants  were 
not  good  specimens ;  they  looked  as  if  they  had  suffered  from  traveUiog. 
Those  named  Magfnta  King  and  Magenta  Queen,  two  bright-looking  flowers, 
were  too  much  alike,  the  colour  being  a  bright  magenta  crimson,  and  the 
flowers  large  and  well  finnged ;  they  also  had  Fern-leaved  foliage.  Fairy 
Nymph  was  a  white  flower  flaked  with  rosy  lilac :  the  blooms  and  plant  of 
tlus  were  both  small  and  ill-developed.  Blushing  Bride  (a  Fern-leaved  variety), 
and  Fairy  Princess,  were  also  too  much  alike  to  be  variously  named :  &e 
flowers  were  white,  suffused  and  edged  with  pink.  Bhtshing  Beauty,  a 
white-ground  flower  with  lemon  eye  and  circle  of  rosy  lilac,  was  very  novel, 
but  the  plant  was  small  and  weakly.  The  double  varieties  were  very  good, 
especially  Princess,  white,  flaked  with  rosy  lilac ;  and  White  Queen,  pure 
white,  the  flowers  extra  large,  and  finely  fringed.  Lilac  Model  had  large 
lUac  double  flowers.  A  very  pretty  group  of  Cyclamens  was  also  shown  by 
the  same  firm ;  one,  strangely  enough,  had  both  red  and  white  flowera  of 
coum  and  persicum  springing  from  the  same  tuber. 

At  the  Boyal  Horticultural  Society*s  First  Spring  Show,  on  March  19th, 
were  two  golden  variegated  forms  of  Eetinospora,  the  one  of  dwarfer  and 
closer  growth  than  the  other,  both  shown  by  Mr.  Shenton,  of  Biggleswade. 
Messrs.  F.  &  A.  Smith  had  Azalea  Hector,  a  new  sort,  of  a  dull  dark  crimson 
colour,  the  flowers  medium-sized,  of  good  form,  and  the  plant  free-blooming; 
this  was  commended.  A  commendation  was  given  to  jCineraria  Duke  of 
Northumberland,  bright  crimson  self,  with  dark  disc  dashed  with  blue,  shown 
by  Mr.  Fairbaim,  of  Syon  House.  The  colour  was  superb,  but  the  petals 
somewhat  long  and  thin,  though  smooth.    It  is  a  very  showy  variety. 

Messrs.  E.  G.  Henderson  &  Son's  golden-foliaged  Pyrethrum  Ooldeu 
'  Fleece,  raised  from  seed  of  the  common  double  white,  of  dwarf  and  bushy 
habit,  and  promising  to  be  a  very  useful  bedding  plant,  was  commended. 

Messrs.  Yeitch  &  Sons  received  a  first-class  certificate  for  Hippeastrtmt 
pardinum,  a  decided  novelty  and  a  supposed  new  species.  It  had  pale 
creamy  ground  flowers,  densely  marked  like  the  spotted  Calceolarias,  with 
small  rosy  crimson  spots.  As  shown,  it  was  of  a  dwarf  habit,  and  it 
awakened  considerable  interest.  Messrs.  Yeitch  also  received  a  second-class 
certificate  for  a  new  Orchid,  probably  a  Mormodes,  a  curiously-spotted  species. 

Mr.  Bull  received  first-class  certificates  for  two  splendid  AraUas — viz., 
A,  crasmfoUa  picta,  with  long  narrow  dark  bronzy  leaves,  having  a  reddish 
rib,  and  blotched  with  pale  green  at  the  spines ;  and  A.  spathulma,  having 
also  long  bronzy  leaves,  with  a  pale  line  running  up  the  centre,  and 
conspicuous  spreading  teeth  of  two  sizes.  Also  for  Agt^w  niacracantha,  a  small- 
growing  kind,  with  pale  slate-coloured  leaves,  and  bnmzyxed  spines.  Mr.  Bull 
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and  Messrs  E.  6.  Henderson  &  Son,  had  flowering  specimens  of  Rudgea 
leucocephala,  the  former  shown  imder  the  name  of  Psychotria  macrocephida. 
In  a  miscellaneous  collection  of  plants  Mr.  Bull  had  some  species  of  Odonto- 
glossum,  among  which  were  several  heautiful  varieties  of  O.  Alexandne. 

Mr.  W.  Oruickshanks,  gardener  to  W.  Jones  Loyd,  Esq.,  of  Langley- 
bury,  Watford,  received  a  special  certificate  for  a  box  of  cut  blooms  of 
Verbena  Lady  of  Langleybury,  described  at  p.  76.  It  is  a  sport  from  Purple 
King,  not  a  seedling :  the  flowers  prettily  striped,  the  segments  being  of  a 
pale  purple  edged  with  white,  and  having  a  very  cheerful  appearance  at  this 
season  of  the  year. 

Mr.  William  Paul  received  first-class  certificates  for  the  following  new 
Hyacinths : — Prince  Albert  Victor ^  single,  glossy,  crimson,  very  symmetrical 
spike ;  BUmdin,  very  pale  silver  grey,  excellent  spike,  and  finely-shaped  single 
pips ;  and  Lord  Shaftesbury,  single,  with  immense  large  pale  creamy-blush 
bells.  A  second-class  certificate  was  awarded  to  LinwBus,  a  single  bright 
magenta  crimson,  forming  a  dense  spike,  but  rough.  The  foregoing,  with  Sir 
Henry  Havelock,  mauve,  single,  and  Bird  of  Paradise,  single,  yellow,  made  up 
Mr.  Paul's  collection  of  six  new  kinds.  These  will  receive  a  more  extended 
notice  in  a  subsequent  Number  of  the  Flobist  and  Pomolooist.  Mr.  Paul's 
stands  of  eighteen  and  six  varieties  of  Hyacinths  were  wonderful  examples  of 
cultivation.  Never  before  were  such  magnificent  specimens  seen.  There  was 
an  exquisite  finish  about  the  whole  that  marked  a  near  approach  to  the  acme 
of  Hyacinth  cultivation.  With  one  exception.  Van  Speyk,  blue,  his  eighteen 
were  all  single  varieties,  namely : — Mont  Blanc,  La  Grandesse,  Snowball, 
and  Grandeur  a  Merveille,  white;  Koh-i-noor,  Yuurbaak,  Prince  Albert 
Victor,  Solfaterre,  and  Macaulay,  red;  Sir  H.  Havelock,  mauve ;  and  King 
of  the  Blues,  Baron  Von  Tuyll,  General  Havelock,  Feruk  Khan,  Princess 
Mary  of  Cambridge,  Blondin,  and  Charles  Dickens,  blue.  -r>    t) 
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BoTAL  HoBTicuLTURAL  SociETT. — In  ad- 
dition to  the  Bury  Show,  which  takes  place  in 
July,  the  Society  hold  this  ^ear,  at  South  Ken- 
sinston,  two  Spring  Exhibitions,  one  on  the 
19ta  of  March  just  parsed,  the  other  on  the 
16th  of  April.  A  special  Prize  Show  is  to  be 
held  on  May  7th,  in  which  New  Plants  are  to 
be  a  leading  feature,  and  Major  Clarice  invites 
the  Tery  interesting  class  of  *' Fragrant- 
blossomed  Plants  "  as  a  novel  feature.  The 
Great  Show  of  the  season  is  to  commence  on 
June  4th,  and  to  last  five  days,  the  last  of 
which  unfortunately  clashes  with  the  opening 
of  the  Manchester  National  Show.  The 
prises  offered  are  liberal,  and  the  selection  of 
subjects  seems  to  be  judicious,  affording  a 
considerable  increase  of  variety.  Zonal 
Pelargoniums  are  for  the  first  time  placed  on 
an  equality  with  other  Pelargoniums  as  re- 
gards the  amount  of  prize-money,  a  position 
to  which  their  merits  fully  entiUe  them,  and 
a  necessary  step  towards  the  attainment  of 
perfection  in  their  cultivation.  A  class 
IS  introduced  for  the  Tricolor  zoned  Pelar- 
goniums mth  their  beautiful  foliage,  and 
Hardy  Trees  and  Shrubs  are  brought  in. 


The  National  Bose  Show  of  the  2nd  of  July 
a  show  which  is  always  held  in  high  favour 
by  visitors,  closes  the  exhibition  season  of 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society. 

Fkehch  Botanical  Conore88. — The 
Botanical  Society  of  France  intends  to  orgaziise 
an  International  Botanical  Congress  during 
the  time  of  the  Great  Exhibition  in  Paris,  to 
which  botanists  of  all  nations  shall  be  invited. 
The  Congress  will  open  on  the  26th  of  July 
next,  and  will  last  for  a  month.  Meetings 
will  bo  held  every  Friday  evening  at  the 
Society's  rooms,  84,  Rue  Grenelle  St.  Ger- 
main. On  other  days  during  the  period, 
visits  will  be  made  to  the  Exhibition,  to  the 
Museum  of  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  and  to 
private  collections;  and  excursions  will  be 
made  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris. 

EoTAL  Aboot  Gbapi. — ^Among  the  new 
Grapes  raised  by  Mr.  Standish  is  one  to  be 
called  the  Royal  Ascot,  which  possesses  so 
many  eood  points  that  it  is  likely  to  be  a  most 
valuable  acquisition  for  early  forcing.  It  is 
a  C^pe  of  remarkable  prolificacy ;  very  com- 
monly throughout  the  house  devoted  to  it, 
the  young  shouts  each   show   four  strong 
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bmolies.  On  one  two-foot  length  of  last  TMi^s 
cane  we  counted  twenty  sach,  and  on  one 
six-foot  cane  we  were  told  there  had  been 
originally  forty ;  the  bunches  themaelres,  too, 
beong  remarkable  for  size,  stuzdlness,  and 
Tigonr,  although  the  Yioes  are  not  yet  over- 
strong,  haying  made  but  one  year's  g^wth 
since  they  were  planted.  Though  itaelf  an 
earl^  Orape,  and  perfectly  adapted  for 
forcing,  its  parents,  the  Bowood  Muscat  and 
TroT^ren,  are  both  late  Tarieties,  and  though 
itself  jet  black,  both  its  parents  are  white. 
The  fruit  in  size  and  character  very  much  re- 
sembles the  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  but  is  of  an 
intense  black  colour,  and  possessing  an  excel- 
lent and  slightly  musky  fliavour. 

Abbrokldib  Kali. — Mr.  Tillery,  writing 
of  hardy  Green*,  reports  that  the  Abergeldie, 
a  dwarf  yariety  of  Early  Kale,  will  stand  any 
amount  of  cold. 

Australian  Sfikach. — ^The  new  Spinach 
of  Australia,  Chenopodium  auricomumj  is 
a  tall  annual  plant,  growing  nearly  6  feet 
high ;  the  stem  being  erect,  branched  from  the 
base,  channelled,  and  streaked  with  yiolet 
red  in  the  solid  parts ;  and  the  leayes  long- 
stalked,  alternate,  oblong-triang^ar,  irregu- 
larly lobate-dentate,  and  when  young  b«ir- 
ing  a  silyery  pulyerulence,  which  disappears 
on  the  adult  parts.  The  leaves,  it'  put  at 
first  in  boiling  water,  and  afterwards  treated 
as  an  ordinary  plate  of  Spinach,  form  a  yege- 
table  agreeable  to  the  taste.  Its  culture  is 
quite  easy  :  The  seeds  are  sown  in  April  in  a 
well-manured  bed,  for  the  plant  is  a  strong 
feeder,  and  requires  to  be  watered  freely. 
The  leayes  are  gathered  wh<;n  the  plants  are 
1|  foot  high,  they  push  on  again,  and  in  a  few 
days  after,  another  gathering  is  ready,  and  so 
on  throughout  the  season.—- TLes  Mondes.) 

ExpBKT  Propagation. — Two  instances  of 
special  success  in  propagation  by  cuttings  haye 
lately  been  made  known.  The  first  is  that  of 
Ghimonanthua  fragrans,  which  Mr  Baus^,  the 
foreman  of  the  floral  department  at  Chiswick, 
has  succeeded  in  striking  from  cuttings  of  the 
just-matured  young  wocd,  put  in  about  July, 
and  kept  on  a  bed  of  asbes,  without  bottom 
heat,  undor  hand-lights  in  a  temperate  pro- 
pagating-house.  In  Noyember  the  cuttings, 
when  examined,  were  found  to  be  callused 
but  not  rooted ;  but  since  that  time  they  haye 
mode  strong  branching  roots  of  6  or  8  inches 
in  length.  The  second  is  that  of  the  Enkyan- 
thus  quinqueflorua,  of  which  Mr.  Standish's 
propagator  succeeded  in  rooting  four  out  of 
fiye  cuttings  formed  of  young  wood  when  it 
had  just  acquired  firmness.  From  a  note  com- 
municated to  the  Gardenen'  Chronicle  by 
Mr.  Joseph  Baumann,  of  Ghent,  it  appears, 
howeyer,  that  the  Chimonanthus  will  strike 
from  cuttings  as  easily  and  as  quickly  as 
Fuchsias  do,  by  taking  a  young  plant  of  it  in 
February  or  early  in  March  into  a  propa- 
gating-house,  and  when  it  has  pushed  young 
shoots,  remoying  them  and  striking  them. 


just  like  cuttings  of  Fuchsias.  In  a  few  days. 
It  is  stated,  they  will  emit  roots. 

HippOFHAB  BHAMN0IDB8.— A  Correspon- 
dent of  the  Gardenen''  Chronicle  draws  at- 
tention to  this  as  a  yerr  ornamental  berry- 
bearing  tree,  in  the  following  terms  :  — 
*'  This  most  beautiful  berry-beanng  plant  is 
seldom  aeen  in  fruit — a  fact  no  doubt  arising 
from  ignorance  of  its  being  unisexual.  Hence, 
whereyer  it  is  planted  it  is  generally  alone, 
and  therefore  no  berries  can  be  produced; 
moreoyer,  it  is  a  straggling  grower,  and  not  by 
any  means  a  genend  favourite  with  planters. 
I  had  the  good  fortune,  however,  a  short 
time  since  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  nursery 
of  Messrs.  Backnouse  &  Son,  »f  York,  where 
I  saw  a  bush  about  7  feet  in  height,  and  as 
much  through,  having  its  stems  literally 
covered  with  berries.  Tne'«  spikes  of  berries, 
if  I  may  be  allowed  the  exprossion,  were  from 
6  to  9  inches  in  length;  the  berries  them- 
selves are  of  a  primrose  colour  underneath, 
and  with  a  little  rose  colour  next  the  sun, 
about  the  size  of  large  Holly  berries,  and 
somewhat  oval  in  shape.  Mr.  Backhouse  in- 
formed me  that  he  travelled  a  long  way  to 
procuro  the  male  plant  many  years  ago,  but 
the  sight  which  the  tree  presents  must  have 
amply  repaid  him.  The  male  and  female 
were  planted  closo  together,  and  the  only 
care  bestowed  for  this  rich  harvest,  was 
occasionally  to  shake  the  male  tree  while  in 
flower,  thereby  causing  the  pollen  to  fly  off." 

Efficts  of  Snow  on  Trees  durino  Frost. 
— In  recording  his  experience  of  the  frx)st  of 
January,  1867,  and  itd  effects  on  Coniferous 
trees,  Mr.  Tillery  observes: — '*I  am  con- 
vinced that  heavy  falls  of  snow  lying  on  the 
branches  of  some  kinds  of  Coniferaare  injurious 
to  them  in  severe  frosts,  for  the  branches  being 
much  bent,  the  bark  and  sap-vessek  get 
ruptured.  This  is  veir  apparent  here  amongst 
some  young  bushy  Deodar  Cedars.  Where 
the  snow  was  brushed  off  the  branches,  they 
have  escaped,  while  those  not  done  are  much 
browned,  and  some  of  the  trees,  I  am  afraid, 
are  killed.  All  young  Conifen  of  the  heayy- 
leaved  tender  sorts  ought,  therefore,  to  be 
relieved  of  the  snow  on  their  branches  as  far 
as  they  can  be  reached,  when  there  is  an  ap- 
pearance of  intense  frost.'' 

Skimmia  oblata. — The  male  plant  of  this 
species,  of  which  the  berried  form  is  figured 
in  our  volume  for  1865,  proves  to  be  the 
plant  hitherto  grown  as  8.  miKrantissima.  The 
parent  plant  of  S.  oblata  some  two  or  three 
years  since  bore  a  crop  of  berries  which,  no 
other  Skimmia  being  at  the  time  in  bloom,  were 
fertilised  by  its  own  pollen.  In  subsequent 
years  this  plant  did  not  perfect  its  pollen ;  and 
iu  order  to  secure  a  crop  of  berries  required  to 
be  fertilised  by  some  other  kind,  recourse  being 
had  to  8.  fragrantissima  with  full  success. 
Thus  the  male  plant  only  of  S.  fragrantissima 
and  the  female  (or  sometimes  heftoiaphrodite) 
only  of  S.  oblata  were  supposed  to  be  in  culti- 
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TitibiL  Th«  nmMin^  plftnti  tnm  Hie  self- 
fertilifled  benietabore  alluded  to,  having  now 
bloeeomed,  eolve  the  myttery,  malee  like 
fragrantiMuna  and  femalee  like  oblata  being 
psoduoed  among  them  in  about  equal  propor- 
tions. Thie  concluiiyely  proyee  that  the  two 
•nppoeed  distinet  species  are  but  the  two  sexei 
of  one  i^ant,  which  is  sometimes  hermaphro- 
dite,  though  it  would  seem  commonlj  uni- 
sexual. 

NoTBL  Htbbidb  — Some  interesting  noyel- 
ties  among  hybrid  plants  have  recently  been 
recorded.  One  is  a  very  curious  MaUow, 
produced  at  Nice  by  rertiliting  Hibiscus 
Hoscheutos  with  the  pollen  of  Malvayiscus 
arboreus.  The  hybrid  has  the  habit  and 
foliage  of  the  mother  pUnt,  and  its  flowers 
are  white  at  the  base,  as  in  that,  but  it  is 
double,  and  the  male  parent  has  impirted  to 
it  some  of  its  yerinilion  tints.  It  remains  for  a 
long  time  in  flower,  but  its  leayes  are  slowly 
and  gradually  shed  at  the  approach  of  winter, 
thoee  of  the  male  plant  being  persistent  during 
that  season.  It  is  yery  remarkable  that  double 
flowers  should  be  directly  produced  as  the  re- 
sult of  a  cross  between  two  single  flowers  be- 
longing to  diflerent  genera.  A  Hybrid  Palm 
has  been  obtained  at  Hyires  by  M.  Denis. 
This  has  been  obtained  by  fertilising  Cha- 
mssrope  humiiis  yar.  arboresoens  vrith  the 
pollen  of  the  Date  Palm,  Phoenix  dactylifera. 
llie  leayes  are  described  as  like  those  of  the 
male  parent,  as  also  are  the  small  orange- 
eolourod  oyate  Date-like  fruits ;  but  the  seed 
occupies  nearly  the  whole  of  the  interior  of 
the  firuit,  is  rounded  or  oyate  in  form,  not 
grooyed  as  in  the  Date,  and  the  embryo,  in- 
stead of  being  in  the  centre,  is  at  one  end  of 
the  hard  albumen. 

BooT-oniFTiNG.  —  This  may  often  be  re- 
sorted to  in  the  propagation  of  yarious  stoye 
plants  difficult  to  raise  from  cuttings;  and  the 


practice  hasbee&a<loptod  with  sneoess  bylf.  Del- 
ohevmlerie,  tha  head  propagator  at  La  Maette. 
A  small  portionof  the  younger  growing  part  ai 
the  rout,  is  taken  as  a  stodE,  and  on  it  is  grafted 
a  scion  of  the  same  species.    In  this  manzMr 
i  such  plants  as  Coflea  arabica,  Nanelea  undn- 
lata,  Strychnos  oolubrina,  Aralia  trifoIisUa, 
leptophyUa,  and  crassifblia,  and  the  Rose  dm 
Roi,  among  othen,haye  been  multiplied.  CSsce 
must  be  taken  that  the  graft  is  not  too  hmg 
exposed  to  the  air,  and  that  the  roots  ftre 
perfectly  healthy.    The  mode  of  grafting  is 
immaterial.  With  due  precautions  plants  nuay 
be  obtained,  it  is  said,  oy  this  method,  within 
a  yery  short  time,  at  any  season,  while  cutting 
of  the  same  speoies  often  take  a  year  or  more 
to  root,  eyen  if  they  succeed  at  last. 

OBrrUART. 

JosBF  KrrTBn  ton  Rawicz  Wabscbwick, 
whose  death  we  regret  to  haye  to  announce, 
died  after  a  short  illness  on  the  29ih    of 
Di3oc>niber  last,  at  Cracow,  where  he  held  the 
post  of  Inspector  of  the  Imperial  Botanical 
Garden.    He  died  in  the  fifty-fourth  year  of 
his  age.    To  Orchid-growers  he  will  long  be 
held  in  gratoful  recollection  for  the  many  fine 
things  introduced  by  him  in  the  oouiae  of  his 
trayels,  and  distributed  in  this  country  mainly 
through  the  agency  of  the  late  Mr.  Skinner. 
Seyeral  Orchids,  including  Cattleya  Warsoe- 
wics*i,  figured  in  the  present  Number,  the  flm 
dark  Canna  Warscuwicsii,  and  other  pknts, 
will  perpetuate  his  name  among  plant-loyers. 
Mr.  John  Hatthorm,  formerly  head  gar- 
dener at  Wollaton  Park,  near  Nottingham, 
'  t)  three  suocessiye  Lords  Middleton,  &ed  at 
I  Nottingham,  on  the  lOth  ult^  at  the  advanced 
I  age  of  85.    Mr.  Haythom  had  for  some  yesxs 
I  past  retired,  and  resiiied  with  his  son,  whose 
I  name  is  familiar  to  horticulturists  as  the 
manufiEusturer  of  Haythom's  hexagon  net  for 
I  protecting  the  blossoms  of  fruit  trees. 


CALENDAR  OF  OPERATIONS. 


STOyE  AND  OROHID-ROUSS. 

The  plants  in  those  houses  will  now  be  dis- 
posed to  grow  freely ;  and  as  the  days  are 
about  as  long  as  they  are  in  the  tropics,  this 
natural  disposition  may  be  encouraged  by  a 
temperature  of  70^  at  night  and  85''  in  the  day, 
or  90**  in  the  sun  as  regards  those  from  dry 
and  sunny  parts ;  but  in  the  case  of  those  fruin 
yery  hot  and  moist  climates,  and  to  which, 
consequently,  a  yaporous  atmosphere  is  con- 
genial, the  intensity  of  the  direct  rays  of  the 
sun  must  be  mitigated  by  a  thin  riiading. 
By  a  little  attention,  obseryation,  and  expe- 
rience, it  will  soon  be  understood  when  the 
shading  may  be  safely  dispensed  with  for  the 
day;  it  maybe  remoyed  when  it  is  found 
thar,  unobstructed,  the  sun's  rays  haye  so  far 
declined  as  to  be  no  longer  able  to  raise  the 


temperature  aboye  thelimits before  mentioned. 
When  this  is  found  to  be  the  case,  the  air 
should  be  somewhat  reduced,  furthei  reduc- 
ing it  as  the  temperature  seems  disposed  to 
fall,  'fhi-s  with  due  attention  to  watering, 
will  induce  substantial  and  yigorous  growth 
resulting  in  magnificent  well-set  flowers. 
Syringe  occasionaUy.  Shift  the  strong-grow- 
ing kinds  as  soon  as  they  require  it.  Pot  off 
seedlings. 

ORRBNHOUSB. 

Endeayour  to  manage  sun  heat  so  as  to 
render  but  littie  fire  heat  necessary.  It  is 
easy  to  make  a  strong  fire ;  but  many  haye 
greenhouses  that  do  not  require  a  large  fire, 
but  at  the  same  time  require  one  to  act 
quickly ;  and  in  order  that  this  may  be  the 
case,  the  hot-water  apparatus  should  be  so 
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amnged  ag  to  give  a  ready  oomnutttd  of  heat 
to  afltoi  the  air  of  the  hoiue  the  aame  night, 
for  at  this  time  of  the  year  artificial  heat  ib 
teldom  required  in  the  day.  Stop  shoots 
where  more  branches  are  required  to  form 
handjK>me  well-fomished  plants.  Train  the 
young  shoots  so  that  the  whole  may  exhibit 
regularity,  and  let  this  be  subsequently  main- 
tained by  checking  oyer-luzuriance  where 
•ymptoms  of  it  are  baginning  to  appear;  and 
on  the  other  hand,  encourage  ue  weaker 
branches  by  training  them  outwards  towards 
the  light,  giving  their  extremities  an  upright 
direction.  Attend  to  watering  and  shading 
when  necessary,  and  it  must  be  kept  in  mind 
that  shading  is  most  required  in  clear  after 
dull  weather.  Camellia  will  now  be  getting 
out  of  bloom,  and  should  be  mating  their 
growth.  Where  the  soil  in  the  pots  is  ex- 
hausted shift  now  by  all  means,  using  dry 
turfy  loam  and  peat.  Give  a  little  extra  heat, 
andas  fresh  roots  are  made  supply  manure 
water.  Cinerarias. — Attend  to  watering  and 
shading  in  order  to  prolong  the  bloom.  Sow 
for  autumn  and  early  wintc^blooming.  Epa- 
crises. — Cut  in  early-flowering  kinds,  and 
place  them  in  a  warm  house  or  close  frame, 
syringing  overhead  till  they  break;  when 
move  fresh  roots  are  made  2  inches  long,  repot 
in  turfy  peat  and  sand  with  good  drainage. 

CONSEUTATOKY. 

Examine  the  state  of  the  borders,  and  water 
them  effectually.  Spring  water  will  be  found 
warmer  at  the  present  season  than  that  of 
rivers  and  open  tanks,  and  it  may  be  em- 
ployed in  preference,  being  nearer  the  tem- 
perature of  the  air  of  the  house.  But  it  wouM 
be  still  more  preferable  to  use  rain  water, 
manure  water,  and  warm  water  mixed,  so  as 
to  equal  the  mean  temperature  of  the  air  of 
the  house  when  applied.  The  temperature 
should  be  60°  to  65°  by  day,  and  6(f  by  night. 
Arrange  the  plants  in  flower  so  as  to  produce 
the  best  effect.  They  should  now  be  numer- 
ous. Acacias,  Polygalas,  Chorozemas,  Pul- 
tenssas,  Boronias,  Leschenaultias,  Coronillas, 
and  Correas  are  highly  ornamental,  either  for 
the  greenhouse  or  conservatory. 

PFTB  AKD  FRAMES. 

These  will  be  much  occupied  with  bedding 
stock.  Let  it  be  carefully  attended  to  as 
regards  watering,  and  as  much  air  should  be 
giyen  as  the  sute  of  the  weather  will  permit, 
in  order  to  harden  the  plants  for  the  open  air. 
Many  kinds  of  plants  may  be  adTantageou:>ly 
shifted  on  and  kept  growing  to  make  larger 
plants  before  being  turned  out ;  for  instance, 
PelargoniufnSf  the  object  being  to  cover 
the  ground  a*^  soon  as  possible  with  a  display 
of  fine  flowers.  This  is  aimed  at  in  two 
ways:  some  propagate  a  vast  number  of 
plants  in  small  pots  which  can  be  kept  in  a 
limited  space,  and  thus  it  can  be  afforded  to 
plant  the  ground  thickly ;  others  adopt  what 
we  think  the  bett^-r  plan,  and  shiit  the  plants 
into  48' s,  thus  using  fewer  but  larger  plants ; 


bat,  in  consequence  of  being  l&rger,  fewer 
plants  are  re  illy  necessary  to  ultimately 
coyer  the  ground  as  well  and  even  bettcgr 
than  by  the  other  mode,  whilst  the  flowers 
become  better  developed,  and  the  whole  free 
from  the  disagreeable  appearance  of  crowding. 
Forward  tender  and  hidf- hardy  annuals  and 
biennials,  such  as  Stocks,  &c. 

FORCING. 

Pities. — Plants  ripening-off  their  fruit 
should  have  a  dry  atmosphere,  and  a  tem- 
perature of  80°  of  bottom  heat,  and  a  top  heat 
of  84%  or  by  sun  heat  90°,  increasing  at  last 
to  95°.  Succession  plants  should  be  k^t 
growing  in  a  moist  heat,  but  give  them  suffi- 
cient air  and  space  to  prevent  them  from 
being  drawn  up  weakly.  Syringe  them  fre- 
quently. Plants  that  have  been  kept  in  pots 
all  winter  shoidd  now  bo  looked  over,  and 
the  strongest  selected' for  planting  out  if  that 
excellent  system  is  adopted ;  or,  if  not,  let 
them  be  shifted  into  larger  pots,  giving  little 
water  till  they  strike  fresh  root.  Vines. — 
Attend  to  syringing,  stopping,  and  regulat- 
ing the  shoots,  and  thiiming  the  hemes  as 
before  directed.  Gradually  increase  the  tem- 
perature as  the  berries  increase  in  size ;  or  it 
may  be  said,  till  the  fruit  is  ripe.  As  regards 
temperature,  let  the  motto  be  **  Onward,*' 
without  ever  permitting  one  decided  draw- 
back. Peaches  and  Nectarines, — See  that  the 
borders,  particularly  of  the  earliest  house, 
are  sufliciently  moist,  for  it  is  not  weU  to 
have  to  supply  water  when  the  fruit  is  ripen- 
ing; therefore,  before  that  process  com- 
menoes,  let  the  borders  be  put  in  a  condition 
that  the  trees  will  not  sufi'er  till  it  is  over. 
Take  care  of  succession  shoots,  for  which  the 
lowest  situated  at  the  base  of  the  bearing 
shoots  ought  to  be  reserved.  Figs. — Syringe 
frequently,  and  see  that  the  plants  do  not 
at  any  time  get  too  dry  at  root.  Keep  a 
moist  atmosphere,  but  when  the  fruit  begins 
to  ripen  let  it  gradually  become  drier.  Stop 
shoota  so  as  to  check  the  over-luxuriance  of 
the  trees  and  induce  the  formation  of  fruit- 
buds.  Cherries. — When  ihe  fruit  begins  to 
colour,  the  temperature  may  be  gradually 
raised  to  65°  at  night,  and  80°  to  85°  in  the 
day  with  plenty  of  air  and  water  till  the  fruit 
is  ripenmg-off.  Strawberries. — Clip-off  the 
upper  part  of  the  scape,  as  before  directed, 
vnien  a  sufficient  number  of  fruits  are  set  on 
the  lower  part ;  for  the  green  one^  that  will 
never  ripen  are  worse  tnan  useless,  as  they 
appropriate  sap,  which  can  never  be  elabo- 
rated into  eatable  substance  in  parts  that  are 
litUe  else  than  rudimentary,  and  which  in  the 
Strawberry  can  only  be  formed  slowly,  how- 
ever much  heat  b^  applied  as  a  stimulus. 
Keep  introducing  fresh  pK)ts  as  fruit  is 
gathered,  for  the  spring  is  likely  to  be  back- 
ward, and  a  supply  from  the  open  ground 
may,  consequently,  be  late.  But  supposing 
the  succession  of  those  potted  for  fordng 
should  be  likely  to  run  short,  and  the  blaos 
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in  supply  would  cause  murmuring,  what  then 
is  to  be  done?  Under  such  ciroumstanoes 
we  have  seen  good  patches  of  rows  taken 
up  and  piaffed  in  boxes,  and  many  dishes 
of  very  good  fruit  have  thui  been  fumuhed. 
Melons  and  Cucumbers. — Sow  for  succession, 
and  use  g^reat  diligence  in  stopping  and  re- 
gulating early  and  frequently,  in  order  that 
but  little  privation  of  foliage  may  take  place 
at  any  one  time.  Gourds. — Sow  and  pot  off 
as  soon  as  fit,  also  Capsicums  and  Tomatoes. 
Kidney  Beans,— Sow  for  succession. 

FRUIT  OARDKK. 

For  this  every  spring  is  precarious,  but 
this  anomalous  season  is  more  than  usually 
so.  We  may  have  some  uncommonly  fine 
days,  but  we  ought  not  to  be  alluned  by  such 
into  a  false  security,  and  lay  aside  precaution- 
ary measures  against  cold  ;  for  the  very  fine 
day%  Uiough  pleasant  at  the  time,  may  only 
rarify  the  air  around  us.  rendering  it  light 
and  easily  swept  to  a  distance  by  a  draught 
of  colder  and  heavier  air,  which  may  be  close 
at  hand.  Moreover,  several  such  warm  days, 
more  especially  if  they  are  accompanied 
with  wann  nights,  render  vegetation  very  sus- 
ceptible of  cold:  therefore,  a  relap3e  of  cold 
weather  after  wfirni  is  to  be  guarded  against 
by  every  possible  means  in  our  power.  A 
slight  covering  will  often  protect  blossoms ; 
but  neglect  this,  and  our  hopes  of  a  crop 
are  blighted  for  tbe  season. 

KITCHEN   OARDEX. 

If  the  state  of  the  weather,  and  that  of 
the  ground,  has  prevented  many  of  the  ope- 
rations recommended  to  be  done  last  month, 
from  being  performed,  no  time  should  now 
be  lost  in  bringing  uo  all  arrears.  Sow 
Cardoons,  Hamburgh  Parsley  for  its  roots. 
Onions,  Leeks,  Broccoli,  Red  Cabbage, 
Parsnips,  Beans,  Peas,  and  Kidney  Beans  in 
Biiccess'on,  Lettuces,  not  forf^tting  the  White 
Paris  Cos  and  Neapolitan,  Mustard  and  Cre^s, 
Bound  Spinach,  Turnips,  &c.,  in  succession; 
Beet  from  the  middle  to  the  end  of  the  month ; 
Celery  in  the  beginning  of  the  month  for  late 
crops ;  Radishes  in  succession.  Sow  Sayory, 
Thyme,  and  other  sweet  herbs  in  light  soil ; 
Sow  Salsafy  in  the  end  nf  the  month.  Endive 
should  be  raised  in  a  heat  of  75%  otherwise 
it  in  apt  to  run  to  seed.  Earth-up  Potatos, 
first  well  watering  the  ground,  and  as  soon 
as  the  surface  is  dry  add  soil  to  form  broad- 
shouldt-red  ridges. 

FLOWER  OABDEN. 

With  the  new  year  was  introduced  a  me- 
morable visitor  who  stayed  only  a  short  time, 
but  has  left  many  traces  which  will  now  have 
to  be  effaced  as  80'»n  as  possible.  There  are 
many  things,  such  as  Laurustinus  and  Sweet 
Bays,  which  are  evidently  killed  to  the  ground, 
or,  at  all  events,  down  to  the  snow-line; 
above  this  may  be  cleared  away  at  once.  If 
covered  with  good  soil  the  stools,  however, 
will  send  up  numerous  shoot-*  that  will  be- 
come rooted  plants,  which  may  be  useful  for 


filling  up  shrubberies  where  required.  The 
Pinus  tribe  is,  however,  different,  and  some  of 
them  are  completely  killed,  while  others  will 
be  stunted.  How  the  Deodars  will  behave  we 
shall  see,  but  thev  seem  likely  to  break  out 
firom  the  old  wood.  Finish  pruning  Tea  and 
China  Roses  and  their  hybrid  varieties,  where 
such  are  vet  alive  to  require  it ;  indeed  all 
pruning  should  now  be  finished.  Evergreens 
may  be  very  successfully  planted  throughout 
this  month,  taking  the  precaution  of  tho- 
roughly soaking  the  ground  with  water  at 
the  time,  and  syringing  the  foliage  eveiy 
night  and  early  morning,  shading  nom  hot 
sun,  and  even  by  mats  from  cold  dry  winds, 
if  such  are  prevalent.  Prepare  for  planting 
out  the  vsrious  bedding  plants;  and  we 
would  again  recommend  the  light  straw 
mats  used  by  the  French  for  protecting. 
They  can  be  made  to  keep  out  frost,  wind, 
and  rain,  or  so  thin  as  only  to  mitigate  the 
fierceness  of  the  sun's  rays,  thus  forming 
shelters  more  or  less  thick  or  thin  to  suit  the 
requirements  of  plants  under  the  varied  cir- 
cumstances to  which  in  a  season  like  the 
present  they  may  be  subjected. 

FLOUSTS'    FLOWEKS. 

Auneulas. — Shade  the  frames  with  thin 
canvas  during  the  heat  of  the  day ;  and  about 
the  middle  of  the  month,  in  order  to  prolong 
the  blooming,  remove  to  a  cool  situation 
facing  the  north.  The  plants  being  now 
growing,  water  rather  freely.  Carnations 
and  Pieotees. — Finish  potting  as  early  as  pos- 
sible. The  pots  should  be  raised  2  or  3  in^es 
from  the  surface  of  the  ground  on  strips  of 
wood  or  on  coarse  cinders.  Any  spare  plants 
may  be  planted  out  in  well-prepared  beds, 
which  had  best  be  elevated  in  case  of  a  wet 
season,  and  for  convenience  in  layering. 
SpaiTowB  are  fond  of  the  points  of  the  young 
shoots.  The  mischief  wQl  be  prevented  by 
running  pieces  of  grey  worsted  along  the  row 
a  few  inches  above  the  plants.  Dahliof. — 
Propagation  of  these  will  be  at  its  height. 
Grow  the  plants  in  gentle  heat,  and  pot  oft  as 
soon  as  rooted,  and  towards  the  end  of  the 
month  they  may  be  repotted  into  three  or  four- 
inch  pots  till  planted  out.  It  is  now  a  good 
time  to  sow  seeds,  which  should  be  done  in 
brisk  heat.  Fuchsias. — With  rich  soil,  plenty 
of  room,  and  a  moist  genial  atmosphere,  fine 
plants  will  be  formed.  Cuttings  may  still  be 
put  in  for  late-blooming  plants.  Holly  hocks. 
— Trench  and  well  manure  ground  for  plant- 
ing out  in  the  end  of  month.  In  the  mean- 
time if  any  are  pot-bound  give  them  a  shift, 
Seedlings  may  be  planted  out  at  once.  Pan- 
sies. — ^The  small  side  shoots  may  be  taken  off 
for  cuttings,  in  store  pots,  unier  glass,  in  a 
c»ol  situation,  for  blooming  in  September. 
Pinks. — Protect  from  sparrows,  as  recom- 
mended for  Carnations,  &c.  Ttdips. — Pro- 
tect from  rain  and  hailstorms,  and  from  frost, 
more  especially  if  at  any  time  they  should 
happen  to  get  wet. 
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PRINCESS  OP  WALES  PEAR. 

WITH  AN   ILLUSTRATION. 

Never  since  the  time  that  Mr.  T.  A.  Knight  instituted  his  experiments 
in  cross-breeding  Pears,  has  so  much  success  been  attained  in  this  direction 
as  tliatwhat  has  fallen  to  the  lot  of  Bev.  JohnHuyshe,  of  Clysthydon,  near 
Exeter.  Mr.  Knight's  object  was  to  obtain  a  race  of  hardy  varieties  possess- 
in^  liigh  flavour,  and  the  variety  he  adopted  as  the  basis  on  which  to  work 
Tvas  the  old  Swan's  Egg — doubtless  in  its  way  a  very  estimable  sort,  but 
so  closely  did  he  adhere  to  this  variety,  that  those  he  succeeded  in  raising 
from  it,  were  in  many  instances  mere  repetitions  of  their  parent,  varying 
but  slightly  in  form  and  flavour. 

The  materials  that  Mr.  Huyshe  worked  with,  were  the  general  favourites, 
Marie  Louise,  and  Gansers  Bergamot.  About  the  year  1880  Mr.  Huyshe 
fertilised  the  former  with  the  pollen  of  the  latter,  and  from  the  fruit  so 
produced  he  obtained  "  three  pips,"  which  being  sown,  in  due  time  resulted 
in  the  three  varieties  now  known  as  Huyshe's  Prince  of  Wales,  Victoria. 
and  Princess  of  Wales,  the  last  of  which  forms  the  subject  of  our  present 
illustration,  from  the  skiKul  pencil  of  Mrs.  Dix,  and  from  fruit  supplied  by 
Mr.  Huyshe  himself. 


It  is  our  intention  to  furnish  in  the  Florist  and  Poholooist,  portraits 
of  the  other  choice  and  valuable  varieties  which  Mr.  Huyshe  has  raised, 
and  of  which  drawings  have  been  made  by  the  same  accomplished  artist. 
Among  these  is  one  Imown  as  Prince  Consort,  a  Pear  remarkable  for  its  size 
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and  flayonr,  and  of  which  grafts  and  young  trees  have  been  distributed  this 
season  for  the  first  tioM.  Mr.  Huysh^  haring  with  unusual  generosity  placed 
the  distribution  of  this  variety  in  the  hands  of  the  Council  of  the  Boyal 
Horticultural  Society. 

Pbdcobss  of  Walks  is  not  one  of  the  largest  of  these  varieties,  it  being 
surpassed  in  this  respect  both  by  Prince  of  Wales  and  Prince  Consort,  yet 
it  is  not  a  small  fnul,  but  one  of  good  average  size,  and  measuring  fdlly 
8  inches  long  by  2^  inches  broad.  Its  shape  is  vaziable,  as  may  be  seen 
by  the  accompanying  woodcuts  in  which  one  fruit  is  represented  as  rather 
more  cylindrical  than  the  other,  and  with  "  a  waist,"  as  Mr.  Huyshe  happily 
termed  it.  The  skin  is  of  a  smooth  lemon  colour,  mottled  and  traced  all 
over  with  thin  cinnamon-coloured  russet,  similar  to  that  of  Marie  Louise. 
The  eye  is  open  with  erect  acute  segments,  and  set  in  a  rather  shallow  basin. 
The  stalk  is  short  and  stout,  and  inserted  in  a  deepish  cavity.  The  flesh 
is  of  a  deep  yellow  colour,  smooth-grained,  very  melting  and  juicy,  richly 
flavoured,  and  with  a  high  aroma.  The  fruit  is  ripe  in  the  end  of  Novem- 
ber, and  will  keep  well  on  till  Christmas,  so  that  it  is  not  one  of  those 
numerous  varieties  which  are  in  use  in  early  autumn  when  so  many  other 
kinds  are  ripe,  but  comes  in  at  a  time  when  good  Pears  are  becoming 
really  scarce  and  valuable. 

H. 

THB  EFFECTS  OF  THE  FROST  OF  JANUARY,   1867. 

Of  the  species  of  Abies,  which  comprise  some  very  beautiful  and  valu- 
able trees,  I  can  report  that  all  the  most  important  are  safe,  although 
several,  such  as  A.  Morinda  from  the  Himalayas,  planted  in  1882,  and 
approaching  60  feet  in  height ;  A.  Douglasii  from  Califomia,  of  the  same 
height ;  and  A.  Menziesii  from  Califomia,  40  feet  high,  have  been  slightly 
injured  in  the  foliage,  which,  although  quite  green,  blew  off  the  trees  most 
abundantly  during  the  prevalence  of  the  high  winds  which  occurred  some 
time  after  the  frost.  It  is  singular,  however,  that  in  the  case  of  Morinda 
and  Douglasii,  only  the  foliage  formed  in  1864  and  1865  has  been  killed, 
that  of  1866  remaining  perfectly  uninjured,  whilst  Menziesii  has  lost  only 
a  small  portion  of  its  young  green  foliage.  A.  Brunoniana  from  Nepal  is 
very  much  cut  up ;  but  all  the  others  that  we  possess,  such  as  A.  Pinsapo 
from  Spaia,  A.  orientalis  from  Tauria  and  the  Caucasus,  A.  elegans  a 
subvariety  of  the  Norway  Spruce,  A.  Clanbrasiliana,  which  is,  I  believe,  a 
sport  from  the  common  Spruce  originating  at  Moira  in  Ireland,  and  of 
which  there  is  a  solid  lump  of  foliage  8  feet  in  diameter  and  6  feet  high, 
and  probably  thirty  years  of  age,  are  all  uninjured.  I  mention  their 
native  country,  because  one  cannot  help  when  reviewing  the  subject,  even 
in  a  casual  way,  being  struck  with  the  beariug  which  the  native  country  has 
upon  the  hardiness  of  many  of  the  subjects  under  consideration.  Taking 
A.  Brunoniana  as  an  example,  it  is  in  every  respect  as  regards  growth, 
habit,  and  manner  of  coning,  identical  with  the  Hemlock  Spruce  of  Canada, 
except  that  the  foliage  and  cones  are  a  trifle  larger,  and  the  leaves  more 
silvery  on  the  under  side ;  and  yet  the  Hemlock  Spruce  will  bear  uninjured 
a  very  much  lower  temperature  than  will  suffice  to  kill  Brunoniana. 

I  am  sorry  to  say  iJiat  the  Cedrus  Deodara  is  very  much  cut  up,  many 
of  the  trees  berug  now  entirely  denuded  of  foliage,  so  as  to  resemble  the 
deciduous  Larch  rather  than  the  evergreen  Cedar ;  but  there  is  still  great 
hope  that  they  will  eventually  recover,  as  the  buds  are  sweULug  fast,  and 
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seem  Iiikely  to  hp&A  ottt  guile  as  veil  as  las  theLmdi.  la  tMs  ease,  again, 
Eflst'Indian  parentage  prodiaims  that  we  ean  nerer  expect  to  thorouritly 
aceHmatke  aiiythiiig  from  that  legion.  Even  many  (rf  the  large  Cedonr 
of  liebanozt  at  this  place  have  been  denuded  of  a  great  amotmt  of  their 
foHage,  which  was  not,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Deodar,  lEJOQed,  hnt  blown  off 
the  trees  in  a  green  state.  The  Gedms  atlantica,  or  Mount  Atlas  Cedar, 
has  also  lost  much  of  its  fc^age,  althongh,  neither  that  nor  the  Cedar  of 
Lebfuion  is  so  much  cut  up  a&  the  Deodar,  as  they  still  retain  their  eyergreen 
appearance,  which  many  of  the  others  do  not. 

The  Cnnninghamia  lanceolata  or  sinensis,  from  China,  is  perfectly  hardy 
at  this  place,  imd  grows  vigorously ;  and,  although  rather  loose  in  its  manner 
of  growth,  owing  to  its  habit  of  throwing  off  the  three-year-old  branchlets, 
it  is  nevertheless  very  picturesque  in  appearance. 

The  Sequoia  sempervirens  or  gigantea,  from  California,  appears  to  be 
quite  safe.  This  tree,  called  also  the  Bastard  Cedar,  grows  to  an  enormous 
size  in  California,  and  does  not  appear  to  have  received  from  planters  that 
attention  which  it  deserves.  The  rapidity  of  its  growth,  and  the  peculiar 
enlargement  of  its  stem,  are  only  equalled  in  the  Wellingtonia.  As  an 
instance  in  Ulustration,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  in  1849  I  struck  a  pan  of 
cuttings  from  a  small  tree ;  one  of  these  was  selected  and  planted  out  in 
common  trenched  ground  in  1851,  and  it  is  now  upwards  of  80  feet  high, 
and  the  circumference  of  the  stem  at  the  base  is  6  feet  4  inches,  at  6  feet 
above  the  base  4  feet  4  inches,  and  it  carries  its  size  well  upwards.  It  is 
not  particular  as  to  soil,  but  grows  most  rapidly,  and  seems  most  at  home 
in  damp  stiff  soil  approaching  to  clay.  In  light  dry  soils  the  growth  is  not 
nearly  so  rapid. 

Fitzroya  patagonica  is  very  much  browned  in  the  old  foliage,  but  will 
apparently  recover.  It  is  at  best  but  a  scraggy-looking  plant,  more  curious 
than  beautiful,  yet  as  a  large  tree  it  would  probably  be  very  picturesque. 

The  beautifal  Libocedrus  chilensis  is  very  much  cut  up,  but  I  hope  will 
recover.  In  addition  to  the  injury  from  frost,  this  tree  appears  to  be 
peculiarly  liable  to  the  breaking  out  of  the  small  side  branches,  an  injury 
caused  by  the  combined  effects  of  snow  and  high  winds.  The  foliage  itself 
is  very  heavy  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  wood,  and  any  little  additional 
weight  causes  the  branches  to  split  away  from  the  stem,  and  the  wind  tears 
them  out. 

The  Cryptomeria  japonica,  with  its  varieties  such  as  Lobbii  and  gracilis, 
have  not  suffered  in  the  least,  being  not  even  browned,  as  they  sometimes  are 
in  much  less  severe  winters  than  the  last.  The  largest  plant  of  C.  japonica 
at  this  place  is  upwards  of  40  feet  in  height,  and  well-famished.  During 
the  hot  summer  of  1865  the  stem  of  this  tree  was  split  open  vertically  in 
several  places,  and  although  it  is  now  closed  by  accumulated  growth,  the 
marks  remain.  A  liability  to  do  this  would,  I  should  think,  materially 
damage  the  timber  obtained  from  this  tree. 

Thujopsis  borealis  is  quite  hardy,  and  is  a  most  desirable  tree  for  orna- 
mental planting,  as  it  has  a  very  elegant  habit  of  growth,  and  is  also  a 
vigorous  grower  in  kindly  soil.  The  beautifal  green  of  the  foliage  is,  more- 
over, very  striking. 

The  Juniper  tribe  affords  some  very  valuable  hardy  plants.  Amongst 
them  the  male  plant  of  Juniperus  chinensis  ought  to  take  a  high  rank,  as  it 
is  perfectly  hardy,  and  of  a  free-growing,  compact,  and  elegant  habit  of  growth. 
A  large  tree  of  this  when  in  bloom  in  the  spring  is  very  bright  and  cheerful- 
looking,  and  contrasts  well  with  plants  having  darker  foliage.    The  variety 
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of  J.  commnnis,  called  oblonga  pendnla  by  some,  and  eauoasica  by  othersy 
which  comes  from  China  and  Japan,  is  thoroughly  hardy,  and  is  a  most 
desirable  plant  to  have  even  in  a  small  collection,  as  from  its  drooping  and 
elegant  habit  it  is  peculiarly  well  adapted  for  effect  when  planted  on  the 
borders  of  shrubberies,  where  it  contrasts  well  both  in  colour  and  habit  with 
evergreen  and  deciduous  shrubs. 

The  Thujas  generally  have  passed  the  ordeal  unhurt.  Among  them 
Thuja  Lobbii  is  worthy  of  most  honourable  mention,  being  likely  to  make 
a  large  tree.  The  growth  is  very  rapid,  with  an  elegant  pyramidal  shape, 
and  a  fine  colour.  A  large  specimen  of  Thuja  aurea  is  quite  safe.  T.  pen- 
dula,  or,  as  Endlicher  calls  it,  Biota  .pendula,  is  likewise  quite  hardy  ;  the 
^owth  is  slow,  but  it  has  a  very  elegant  appearance  where  it  flourishes. 

Bedleqf.  John  Cox. 

TROPJBOLUM  TRICOLORUM. 

Twenty  years  ago,  this  beautiful  greenhouse  climber  was  to  be  seen  at  the 
early  sunmier  exhibitions,  but  now  it  is  seldom  or  never  shown ;  and  it  is 
rarely  that  one  meets  with  a  well-grown  specimen  of  it  even  iu  private  col- 
lections— a  circumstance  which  is  not  easily  accounted  for,  as  the  plant  ia 
very  readily  increased,  easily  grown,  very  beautiful,  and  lasts  a  considerable 
time  in  flower.  Its  flowers  show  to  great  advantage  under  artificial  light, 
which  makes  it  invaluable  for  in-door  decoration.  I  am  rather  partial  to  this 
pretty  climber,  and  beg  to  offer  a  few  remarks  on  its  culture,  in  the  hope 
that  it  may  be  again  as  extensively  grown  as  its  merits  justly  entitle  it  to  he. 

The  tubers  when  in  a  dormant  state  should  be  kept  in  diy  sand,  and  in  a 
safe  place  where  mice  (which  are  very  fond  of  them)  caimot  get  to  them. 
In  general  they  begin  to  grow  during  the  month  of  September.  As  soon  as 
it  is  perceived  that  they  are  starting,  they  should  be  at  once  potted  into  pots 
of  the  size  they  are  to  flower  in.  Pots  from  8  to  10  or  12  inches  in  diameter, 
according  to  the  size  of  the  tuber,  will  be  sufficiently  large.  The  pots  should 
be  well  Gained,  and  a  little  sphagnum  should  be  placed  over  the  potsherds  to 
prevent  the  soil  from  getting  amongst  them ;  a  little  rotten  dung  placed 
on  this  will  be  found  beneficicJ.  They  will  grow  in  almost  any  kind  of  light 
soil,  but  the  following  compost  answers  well : — One-half  turfy  loam,  one- 
fourth  part  fibrous  peat,  and  one-fourth  part  rotten  dung,  well  mixed  together 
with  a  good  sprinkling  either  of  sand  or  bonedust,  the  latter  being  preferable. 
The  compost  should  be  in  a  proper  state  when  used — ^neither  too  dry  nor 
too  wet,  and  should  be  pressed  tolerably  firm  in  the  pots.  The  roots  ^ould 
be  planted  in  the  centre  of  the  pots,  leaving  the  tops  just  above  the  soil. 

The  trellis  for  training  the  plants  to,  should  be  placed  in  the  pot  at  once, 
and  made  so  fast  to  a  wire  below  the  pot-rim  that  it  will  not  move ;  this  is 
a  matter  of  some  importance,  as,  if  the  trellis  is  not  made  firm,  the  least 
movement  of  it  would  by  a-sudden  jerk  break  off  the  young  shoots  from  the 
crown.  Some  attention  must  also  be  paid  to  properly  attaching  the  young 
shoots  to  the  trellis.  The  kind  of  trelhs  is  a  mere  matter  of  taste ;  I  have 
seen  a  great  variety  used,  but  I  like  the  balloon  shape,  or  rather  a  modifi- 
cation of  it,  as  weU  as  any. 

A  few  days  after  potting  a  gentle  watering  from  a  rose  water-pot  should 
be  given  to  settle  the  soil  nicely  around  the  tubers.  The  plants  will  not  then 
require  much  watering  until  they  begin  to  root  into  the  soil  and  grow  freely, 
and  then  when  water  is  given  them  it  should  be  in  sufficient  quantity  to 
go  through  the  entire  mass  of  soil.    During  the  autumn  and  winter  months 
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they  should  be  kept  in  the  warmest  part  of  the  greenhouse,  where  the  tem- 
perature during  the  winter  should  not  be  less  than  50°  by  day,  and  not 
below  46*>  at  night. 

As  the  days  lengthen  and  they  get  more  sun,  towards  spring  they  will 
grow  rapidly,  and  will  require  almost  daily  attention  in  tying  in  the 
shoots ;  the  plant  should  also  be  turned  round  every  two  or  three  days, 
especially  when  grown  on  balloon-shaped  trellises,  so  that  all  may  be  well 
covered.  Towards  April  their  flowers  will  begin  to  expand ;  a  little  clear 
manure  water  will  then  be  very  beneficial  to  them  two  or  three  times  a- week. 
By  the  early  part  of  May  they  will  begin  to  be  pretty  full  of  flowers,  and 
should  be  removed  to  the  conservatory,  where  they  will  continue  in  great 
beauty  for  several  weeks. 

As  soon  as  the  flowers  begin  to  fade  the  plants  should  be  removed  to 
the  warmest  part  of  the  greenhouse  to  mature  their  seeds  properly.  As  the 
foliage  and  stems  show  signs  of  decay  water  must  be  gradually  withheld ; 
and  when  the  stems  are  quite  dead,  the  tubers  must  be  t^en  out  of  the  pots, 
and  placed  in  dry  sand  until  the  following  autumn.  As  seeds  ripen  freely, 
any  quantity  of  plants  can  by  this  means  be  obtained.  I  have  had  them 
come  up  as  freely  as  Peas.  I  find  the  seeds  germinate  best  when  the  pots 
are  on  the  hot- water  pipes  in  a  Pine-pit. 

StourUm.  M.  Saul. 


CRYPTOMERIA  JAPONICA.. 

Tms  is  a  very  ornamental  distinct-looking  tree,  where  the  plants  happeti 
to  have  assumed  a  good  habit ;  but  sometimes  they  make  only  a  straggling 
naked  growth,  and  have  a  poor  and  mean  appearance.  There  are  several 
trees  here  of  different  habits,  and  of  heights  varying  from  20  to  80  feet, 
some  very  nicely  shaped  ornamental  trees,  and  one  in  particular  of  noble 
aspect,  branched  to  tiie  earth's  surface  so  thickly  that  the  bole  of  the  tree 
cannot  be  seen  without  putting  the  branches  aside.  This  tree,  unfortunately, 
a  few  years  since  had  9  feet  of  its  head  smashed  off  by  a  terrible  south-east 
gale  ;  but  by  tying  its  upper  branches  down,  and  loading  them  with  stones, 
&c.,  it  started  the  second  year,  a  vigorous  leader,  which  had  since  gone  ahead 
in  a  most  luxuriant  manner,  putting  out  its  side  branches  as  it  proceeded 
80  vigorously,  that  the  tree  has  now  almost  grown  into  its  natural  pyramidal 
shape,  with  a  bole  of  4  feet  in  circumference,  and  a  diameter  of  branches  of 
from  26  to  28  feet.  It  has  borne  cones  for  years,  and  many  fine  plants  oif 
beautiful,  close,  thick  habit  have  been  raised ;  and  «ven  these  latter  have 
themselves  produced  cones. 

The  CryptoAeria  is  a  plant  that  cones  at  an  early  age  and  very  freely. 
The  cones  are  about  the  size  of  a  MoreUo  Cherry,  blunt,  and  rather  globular 
in  shape.  The  male  catkins  are  formed  in  autumn,  in  great  abundance,  in  the 
axils  of  the  leaves.  The  cones  first  appear  at  the  ends  of  the  branches  in 
the  winter  months,  and  are  in  full  bloom  in  March  and  April.  On  a  sunny 
windy  day  the  pollen  may  be  seen  to  fly  about  as  if  a  dusty  bag  had  been 
shaken.  The  cones  grow  very  fast,  and  soon  reach  their  mature  size.  They 
become  ripe  in  September,  and  are  full  of  seed,  but  they  soon  bm'st  open 
and  shed  ihe  seeds,  which  are  small  and  flattish,  of  a  dull  brown  colour.  The 
male  catkins  when  fully  developed  are  yellow,  about  half  the  size  and  length 
of  a  good-sized  oat  com. 

Our  experience  here  fully  proves  that  by  selecting  the  seed  from  well- 
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ahiped  fine-habiied  ii^ei,  the  plante  raised  from  them  will  folly  miiintMn 
mm  0iipir:.>i-  liabitb  B  is  therefore  very  deiirable  only  to  propagate  bom 
Bnch  as  these. 

Bieton.  Jambs  JBUbnes. 


NATIVE  SINGING  BIRDS. 

Wx  have  receiyed  through  the  jpost  an  anonymous  cirenlar  pleading  in 
behalf  o^  ''  oiu:  indigenous  singing  birds.''  In  a  postscript  the  sender 
renuurks,  "I  hope  you  will  help  me  in  my  endeavour  to  save  our  singmg 
birds."  Beautiful  creatures  I  you  have  and  always  have  had  our  sympathies, 
and  bold  indeed  must  be  the  hand  that  would  venture  to  molest  yon 
in  our  domain.  Your  gay  flutterings  impart  life ;  yoor  joyous  warblings 
music  to  the  otherwise  still  though  beautiful  scenes  of  the  shrubbery  and 
flower  garden.  What  is  the  country  in  spring  time  without  birds  ?  The 
carolling  of  the  lark  in  the  early  morning,  the  charms  of  song  rising  con- 
tinually throughout  the  day,  and  the  whistling  of  the  blackbird  carried  far 
into  the  <<  gloamin,"  are  no  mean  sources  of  enjoyment  to  those  who  can 
appreciate  the  charms  of  a  country  life.  More  than  this,  it  appears  to  us 
that  birds  have  their  right  of  inheritance,  as  we  have  ours ;  aiid  while  we 
would  jealously  guard  our  own — the  fruits  of  our  labour,  we  beHeye  that 
we  can  do  this  without  destroying  theirs.  In  other  words,  that  there  is  room 
for  both  of  us  in  this  wide,  wide  world. 

Is  it  true,  as  is  alleged,  that  our  singing  birds  are  diminishing  in  number, 
or  are  they  merely  changing  their  locidity — quitting  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  large  cities,  where  the  craftsman  is  so  rapidly  destroying  their  means  of 
shelter  and  food,  to  £nd  in  the  distant  woodlands  and  hedgerows  a  more 
natural  and  congenial  home  ?  The  writer  of  the  paper  in  question  asserts 
tibat  smaU  birds  are  actually  diminishing,  falling  a  prey  to  the  gunner, 
being  shot  in  mere  wantonness,  principaUy  by  boys,  for  what  in  their  lack 
of  wisdom  they  call  "sport."  Sport,  indeed  I  we  do  not  envy  the  breast 
that  can  make  sport  out  of  the  sufferings  and  death  of  even  the  meanest  of 
Ood's  creatures.  To  kill  for  food,  to  kill  in  self-defence  is  justifiable,  but 
io  kill  for  mere  ''  sport "  is,  to  our  apprehension,  most  blameworthy ;  and 
while  we  would  plead  for  the  feathered  songsters  on  the  ground  of  their  life, 
their  beauty,  and  their  melody,  we  think  we  can  establMi  a  strong  case  in 
their  behaH  on  utilitarian  grounds  alone.  Some  years  ago  a  mania  tobk 
possession  of  the  French  farmers,  and  the  destruction  of  birds  was  carried 
on  with  a  cruel  success.  Myriads  of  insects  immediately  infested  the  country, 
which  all  the  ingenuity  of  man  was  incapable  of  contending  with,  and 
equaUy  strong  efforts  had  to  be  resorted  to,  though  with  slow  success,  to 
rdiabilitate  the  birds  so  ruthlessly  destroyed.  Corroborative  of  this  we 
would  point  to  the  swarms  of  caterpillars  in  the  hedgerows  and  gardens 
round  London  of  late  years,  and  ask.  Is  not  this  reasonably  attributable  to 
the  diminution  in  the  number  of  our  small  birds  ? 

On  the  other  hand,  we  know  by  bitter  experience  how  vexatious  it  is  to 
have  our  fruits  injured  or  destroyed  before  fit  for  gatibeiing — ^to  have  our 
seed-beds  scratched  over  immediately  that  the  seed  is  carefully  and  labori- 
ously comctnitted  to  the  ground,  or  the  springing  germ  destroyed  apparently 
in  mere  wantonness.  And  to  this  we  are  certainly  in  no  humour  to  submit. 
But  is  there  no  remedy  but  death  to  the  destroyer  ?  Cannot  we  devise 
means  of  shutting  off  the  depredators  by  means  of  netting,  thereby  effectually 
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of  bird-killing  ?  Oaonot  we  by  stieh  means  direct  the  bnsy  energy  of  birds, 
80  as  to  avoid  the  harm,  and  secure  a  greater  blessing  ?  Aoooiding  to  onr 
view,  there  is  a  waste  of  thought  and  labour  in  first  devising  means  to  destroy 
the  birds,  and  then  haying  to  provide  something  in  the  place  of  birds  to 
destroy  the  insects.  Is  it  not  less  trouble,  and  sounder  economy,  to  protect 
our  crops  from  the  birds,  and  tilius  compel  the  latter  to  search  doser  for  insects 
as  a  means  of  livelihood  ? 

In  our  judgment  at  least,  it  is  about  as  just  to  kill  birds  for  destroying 
or  stealing  a  few  seeds  and  fruit,  as  it  would  be  to  hang  a  man  for  mis- 
demeanour or  petty  larceny.  If,  as  in  some  places  is  the  case,  birds  destroy 
much  fruit,  let  us  remember  that  they  also  destroy  many  insects,  for  the  fruit 
season  is  short,  the  insect  season  long.  It  is  well  authenticated  that  a  black- 
bird or  a  thrush  will  destroy  twenty  slugs  or  snails  in  a  day,  and  we  have  often 
been  astonished  when  watching  the  proceedings  of  the  smaller  insectivorous 
birds  by  a  computation  of  the  quantity  of  insects  a  nest  of  young  finches 
will  consume  in  the  course  'of  a  day.  Thus,  we  venture  to  hope  that  we 
have  shown  that  there  is  no  just  ground  on  which  to  destroy  birds  from  any 
point  of  view — utilitarian,  humanitarian,  or  esthetic;  and  in  our  most 
severely  combative  moods  we  should  remember  that — 

"He  prayetlx  best  who  loyetli  best 
All  tninss  both  great  and  small; 
For  the  dear  God  who  loveth  as, 
Ha  made  and  loTeth  all." 

W.  P. 


KIDNEY  BEANS  IN  WINTER. 

I  DO  not  pretend  to  have  anything  new  to  say  about  the  winter  culture  of 
Kidney  Beans,  but  simply  wish  to  record  the  practice  whioh  I  have  adopted, 
and  which  I  find  to  answer  the  purpose  remarkably  weU.  Simple  though 
the  winter  culture  of  this  vegetable  may  appear  to  be,  it  has  often  baffled 
our  best  gardeners,  and  I  have  myself  lived  at  great  places  where  immense 
quantities  were  grown,  but  where  rarely  more  than  a  Bean  or  two  to  a  pot 
could  be  obtained.  The  plants  generally  went  on  well  up  to  the  flowering 
point,  and  then  all  was  over.  One  man  after  another  was  put  to  manage 
them,  but  still  the  Beans  were  a  failure.  The  pots  had  been  badly  drained : 
the  supply  of  water  had  been  either  too  much  or  too  little :  or  the  pit  at 
some  time  or  other  had  been  allowed  to  get  either  too  hot  or  too  cold — ^these 
were  the  stormy  arguments  with  which  the  yoxmg  men  were  assailed ;  yet 
during  all  the  time  I  was  a  graduate  at  that  despotic  school  of  gardening. 
Bean-culture  never  grew  into  a  success.  Similar  results  attended  the 
eiQture  of  winter  Cucumbers  at  the  same  place.  Accidental  good  manage- 
ment occasionally  brought  a  few  Beans,  and  sometimes  Cucumbers,  but 
these  were  exceptional  cases. 

My  Bean-pit  is  80  feet  long,  and  12  feet  wide,  having  a  bed  in  front 
4  feet  wide,  which  contains  loamy  soil  to  the  depth  of  about  12  inches.  In 
this  bed  the  Beans  are  planted  in  transverse  rows,  at,  12  inches  apart. 
Underneath  the  bed  is  a  heated  chamber,  which  may  or  may  not  be  filled 
with  water.  There  are  three  rows  of  four-inch  pipes  along  the  front,  by 
means  of  which,  together  with  tibe  hot  air  issuing  from  Ihe  chamber,  a 
temperature  of  from  &f  to  65"  by  night,  and  during  the  day  with  the  aid  of 
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a  little  son  heat,  of  from  7(f  to  76^,  is  maintained.    During  hard  weather 
the  temperature  at  night  often  falls  as  low  as  SS**  or  6ff*. 

The  Kidney  Bean  when  comfortable  at  the  root,  will  stand  any  reason- 
Able  amount  of  heat  or  cold.  I  j&nd  them  to  be  most  forward  on  the  side 
of  the  bed  next  to  the  hot-water  pipes,  delighting  in  the  heat,  which  is 
there  found  to  be  the  greatest ;  and  this  alone  gives  a  fair  succession  of 
Beans,  even  from  a  plantation  which  has  all  been  sown  at  the  same  time. 
The  Kidney  Bean  is  not  very  particular  as  to  the  kind  of  earth  in  which  it 
in  grown.  I  have  had  tolerable  success  with  almost  all  sorts  of  soils,  but 
that  which  I  use  generally  is  of  a  loamy  texture— often  old  Melon  soil,  or 
the  surface  of  an  old  Mushroom-bed,  mixed  with  a  little  fresh  sandy  loam. 

Perhaps  the  best  key  to  the  successful  culture  of  the  French  Bean  is  to 
have  a  thorough  knowledge  when  to  give  water.  At  the  time  of  planting 
there  ought  to  be  sufficient  moi^ure  in  the  earth  to  carry  them  on  until 
^^??J  showing  flower ;  at  this  stage,  if  the  earth  reaUy  appears  dry,  they 
should  get  sufficient  water  to  carry  them  over  the  flowering  period ;  and 
when  all  are  well  set  they  may  have  another,  which  will  in  most  cases  be 
sufficient  to  last  until  the  Beans  are  ready  to  gather.  Abstain  from  giving 
water  under  any  consideration  while  the  Beans  are  in  flower,  and  prefer 
rather  that  they  should  appear  to  suffer  fit)m  drought,  than  administer  water 
mjudiciously  at  this  stage. 

My  own  practice  is  to  exercise  a  close  watchfulness  as  to  watering 
dunng  the  above  stages,  and  I  believe  it  is  to  this  that  I  may  attribute  my 
success  My  principal  crops,  as  I  have  stated  above,  are  planted  out  in 
tHe  bed  m  successional  lots ;  and  to  fill  up  any  casual  gap  which  may  occur 
auxUiary  lots  are  brought  forward  in  pots.  I  am  not  an  advocate  for  the 
too  free  use  of  the  syringe  on  the  plants,  and  trust  more  to  maintaining  a 
moist  atmosphere  by  keeping  the  evaporating-troughs  filled,  and  by  wetting 
other  surfaces.  ^  o         o  >  j  © 

During  four  months  of  the  past  winter,  and  with  weather  at  times  cer- 
tamiy  not  the  most  propitious  for  either  Bean  or  other  forcing,  I  have 
garnered  10,000  Beans,  averaging  about  six  hundred  weekly— nothing  very 
ft.^°^?^?^  either,  but  showing  an  amoynt  of  success  considerably  removed 
Vp^n  TVt  J^?  ^""^^  ^  ^^^  *^®  Fuhner^s  Early  Forcing,  Wiknot's, 
iTnh  r  .  ^^^*^^-  T*ie  latter  I  observed  dwarf  and  prolific  in  the  open 
ground  last  smnjner,  and  I  have  since  tried  it  successfuUy  for  forcing. 

Combe  Abbey  Gardens.  '^  y^^  Mulv 
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theill!  t^°'.'°!.'f*r  ^li  *^°  P^'^S  ^«'*l'  lamentations  over 
it  has  themSf  ^ij.  *^**'^J?  *^*  experience  has  been  dearly  purchased, 
that  havens  IfejT""*^^ ^"^^  "^^  ''^^-  ^he  various  report^ 
the  grei^st  loMes  KU°'°  '^  f'^^  »'  ^^  ^"^^  ^^  to  show  that 

least.  Vert^d^1^Jf'^2:':r*^«*  ^"^V"  ^^^  °^  ™«*«  ^"^'^  ^^^^ 
ject  to  protect  dSi'^S,  H"?^*'  '^1''^  P"^®"*^  "»  awkward  sub- 
?f  ^e  ^eat  twS-out  tW  w""**^  1,^^  probably,  as  one  consequence 
S  fetnre  be  uT^o^  SE  h»t  T*°*^S\'^^^^  *«««  ^  «»**  ^ona  will 
Manettihave  not  f^cred^f^JS^f*"';,.  »"*  Boses  on  the  much-raunted 
escaped,  notwithstanding  that  they  present  no  difficult 
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in  the  way  of  gvnng  protection,  for  all  dwarf  Boses  can  be  readily  protected, 
although  rendered  unsightly,  by  fir-boughs,  fern,  litter,  and  such  like  ma- 
terials. It  is  more  than  probable,  however,  that,  emboldened  by  the  milder 
wiaters  that  have  preyailed  since  1860,  nine-tenths  of  the  growers  of  Boses 
did  not  give  that  protection  which  has  now  been  proved  to  be  required,  and 
a  wholesale  slaughter  has  been  the  consequence.  Budded  Boses,  whether 
on  the  Manetti  or  any  other  dwarf  stock,  always  stand  a  worse  chance  of 
recovery  than  those  on  their  own  roots ;  for  if  the  plant  is  killed  back  to 
where  the  bud  was  inserted,  it  is  gone,  while  those  on  their  own  roots,  though 
killed  down  to  the  ground  line,  will  break  up  again  and  recover  themselves 
during  the  next  season. 

There  is  one  method  of  treating  Boses  on  their  own  roots,  that  has  beeh 
the  means  of  saving  to  me,  perfectly  uninjured  from,  the  hard  weather,  the 
whole  of  a  very  fine  growth  of  last  season,  firom  a  considerable  ntimber 
planted  in  a  long  row;  and  that  is  by  pegging  down.  Some  time  siuce 
when  I  wrote  upon  this  point,  Mr.  Perry  advised  the  pegging-down  to  be 
done  in  the  spring.  I  have,  however,  not  yet  followed  his  advice,  although 
his  reason  for  so  advising  is  very  plausible — ^namely,  that  by  getting  the  top 
shoots  to  break  first,  the  blooming  season  would  be  prolonged ;  and  I  am 
doubly  thankful  that  I  have  not  done  so  this  year.  I  prefer  to  peg  down 
early  in  December,  as  no  portion  of  the  plant  is  then  more  than  from  8  to 
4  inches  from  the  ground,  and  protection  becomes  both  easy  and  simple.  I 
trusted  to  the  snow,  and  was  not  deceived,  for  during  the  period  of  the 
severest  firost  the  shoots  were  all  well  covered  by  that  excellent  and  natural 
protector. 

Let  no  one  imagine  from  this  that  other  things  have  not  with  me 
suffered  from  fi-ost.  It  was  severe  enough  to  kill  to  the  ground  Laurestines 
of  fifteen-years  growth,  and  all  the  Sweet  Bays  on  the  place ;  and  also  to 
denude  of  their  foliage  a  large  portion  of  the  Bhododen^ons.  Having  but 
few  standard  Boses,  I  lost  but  few,  whilst  those  on  the  Manetti  suffered 
severely,  though  the  roots  were  well  protected  with  short  manure ;  but,  like 
most  others,  I  gave  the  heads  no  shelter,  and  have  reaped  the  results. 

I  would  strongly  recommend  the  desirability  of  getting  Boses  on  their 
own  roots,  and  pegging  them  down.  The  trade  does  not  favour  their  pro- 
pagation in  that  way ;  but  after  my  experience  of  growing  them  on  their 
own  roots  and  on  the  Manetti,  I  would  rather  give  double  the  price  to 
secure  the  former.  Apologists  for  the  Manetti  say  that  its  only  fault  is  that 
it  is  apt  to  send  up  suckers  from  the  roots.  Now  let  it  be  remembered  that, 
unlike  the  briar,  which  sends  up  its  suckers  usually  at  some  distance  from 
the  stem,  and  is  easily  recognised,  the  Manetti  throws  its  suckers  up  close 
home,  and  from  the  similarity  of  its  foliage  to  that  of  many  of  the  Boses 
that  are  worked  upon  it,  the  robber  shoots  are  not  always  easily  discernible. 
Thus  thousands  of  Boses  have  been  fairly  eaten  up  by  their  unnatural 
parents,  and  many  growers  have  been  disgusted  at  their  want  of  success. 
What  is  death  to  the  Bose  budded  on  the  Manetti,  is,  however,  life  to  that 
on  its  own  roots.  The  sucker  is  the  natural  mode  of  propagation,  and  it  is 
the  strong  robust  growth  thrown  up  every  summer  from  beneath  the  soil, 
and  from  the  base  of  the  plant,  that  supplies  the  wood  for  pegging  down  each 
succeeding  winter.  Early  in  December  I  pull  up  all  the  old  pegs  and  take 
out  the  weakest  growth  of  the  previous  year,  lightly  forking  over  and  clearing 
the  soil,  and  giving  a  top-dressing  ;  then  with  a  fresh  supply  of  pegs  9  to 
10  inches  long  I  bring  down  all  the  remaining  wood  as  close  to  the  ground 
as  possible,  where  it  is  easily  protected,  if  not  covered  by  the  snow.    In  the 
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spring  an  the  slioots  irill  break  alike  from  the  base  to  the  top,  and  not  ns  it 
would  if  left  upright — ^a  bud  or  two  at  the  top,  and  all  the  rest  bare.  I  Itsve 
now  great  promise  of  an  abundant  bloom  from  the  plants  early  in  tlie 
season ;  and  the  before-mentioned  strong  growths  inyariably  produce  a 
good  supply  of  fine  blooms  in  the  autumn. 

Maybush»  A.  D. 


EUONTMUS  JAPONICfUS  AND  ITS  VAJttlETIES. 

Db.  Beoel  has  giyen  in  a  recent  number  of  his  '<  Gartenfiora"  {IBSG, 
260),  a  very  interesting  summary  of  the  forms  of  this  handsome  evergreen 
shrub  which  have  been  introduced  to  our  gardens  from  those  of  Japan.   These 
he  arranges  in  three  groups,  of  which  the  two  first  include  forms  which  are 
erect-growing  and  tree-like,  and  the  third  others  which  are  slender  axxd 
prostrate,  and  provided  with  roots  by  which  they  cling  to  walls  and  tree- 
stems  like  Ivy,  or  become  fixed  to  the  ground  as  they  grow.     These  latter, 
forming  the  Euonymus  radicans  group,  are,  accor^g  to  the  observations 
of  M.  Maximowicz,  but  the  young  or  barren  state  of  the  plants,  as  they  have 
been  observed  to  produce  ultimately  robust  upright  shoots  similar  to  those  of 
the  other  groups.  The  growth  is,  in  fact,  described  as  analogous  to  the  sterile 
condition  of  the  common  Ivy,  whose  fruitful  branches,  it  is  well  known^ 
bear  a  different  form  of  leaf  and  a  distinct  aspect,  which  they  retain  when 
propagated  as  separate  plants.   The  following  are  the  forms  described  by 
Dr.  Begel,  all  handsome  and  desirable  evergreen  shrubs,  and  so  nearly 
hardy  with  us,  that  they  seldom  suffer  material  injury  from  the  severity  of 
our  winters : — 

VarieUes  of  slightly  branched  upright  hahit ;  leaves  1  to  2  inches  long : — 

1.  Eu(niymusjap(niieiUtThanberg, — ^This  lias  long  dliptical  leayes,  which  as  well  as  their 
stalks  are  green. 

2.  E.  japomcut  argenUo-variegatiu, — ^In  thii  the  blanches  are  greenish,  and  the  leaves 
oval-dlipticM,  with  a  nlver-coloured  boxder. 

3.  E.japonieui  aureo-variegatus. — ^This  has  the  branches  ^Iden  yellow,  and  the  leavea 
of  a  longiBh  oval,  ooloared  in  the  centre  and  towards  the  base  with  golden  yellow,  which  hne 
extends  abio  to  the  leafttalk.     These  three  are  forms  which  have  long  been  known  in  ovzr 


4.  E,jap(micu8  crispus. — ^The  branches  in  this  fonn  are  of  a  greenish  white,  and  the 
leaves  of  a  longish  oval  fonn,  crispy,  bordered  and  daahed  with  silvery  white. 

6.  E.Japomctu  ovatus. — In  this  the  branches  are  golden  yellow,  and  the  leaves  dark 
sreen,  marked  from  the  centre  towards  the  base  with  golden  yellow.  It  was  introduced  by 
M.  Maximowicz  to  the  Botanic  Qaiden  of  St  Petersbnrgn  nnder  the  name  of  £.  1.  foliia  ovatis 
luteo-variegatis,  and  was  received  from  M.  Mskoy  and  from  the  Englisa  gardens  as 
£.  j.  foliis  ovatis  aureo-variegatis.    It  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  varieties  known. 

6.  E,Japonicui  gulphureo-variegatus. — ^The  branches  of  this  are  green,  and  the  leaves 
oval-lanceolate,  bmadlv  margined  and  dashed  with  sulphur  yeUow.  It  was  recdved  as  the 
X.  j.  steiatus  from  M.  Makoy,  and  as  E.  j.  foliis  snlphureo-maiginatis  from  M.  Tan  Houtte. 

Variety  with  the  habit  of  tJie  former  groups  but  with  long  (B-tncA)  leaves  : — 

7.  E.  japonictts  maerophyUiu,  Siebold.— This  fine  form  has  the  branches  green,  and  the 
leavea  also  green,  veiy  large,  and  standing  oppoaed  in  threes. 

Varieties  icith  slender  rooting  sterns^  a  low  bushy  habit,  and  smaU  leaves : — 

8.  E,  iapomevM  graeiUs.'—The  branches  in  this  form  are  of  a  whitish  green,  and  the  leaves 
eOintical,  bordered  with  silvefy  white.    It  is  the  £.  radicans  foliis  axgenteo-vaziegatis  of 

9.  E,jap<mieu8  radieans.'—The  branches  are  whitish  green ;  the  leaves  roundish  oval, 
bordered  with  white  and  rosy  red.    It  is  the  £«  radicans  roseo-marginatus  of  M.  Makoy. 
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10.  E.japanieus  trieolor.-^la.  thu  the  bnuicheB  are  {^reen,  and  the  leasee  elliptical  oyal, 
bordered  and  dappled  with  silvery  white,  yellow,  and  lij^xt  green.  It  is  the  E.  tricolor  of 
H.  Makov ;  the  K  ladicana  foliis  anreo-pictis  of  M.  Van  fioutte ;  and  the  £.  radicans  pictoa 
of  Siebola  and  others. 

11.  E.japonictu  retievlatm. ^The  branohee  are  in  this  form  green,  and  the  leasee  of  a 
longish  oval  outline,  green,  marked  with  white  veins.    It  is  the  E.  gnuolis  of  Siebold. 

12.  E.  Japonicus  radicant  vtridU. — This  has  oval- elliptical  green  leaves.  It  is  the 
E.  radicans  of  Siebold. 

These  eYeigreen  forms  of  Euonymus  are  of  the  easiest  onlture,  requiring 
special  attention  only  in  two  points — ^namely,  to  cut  or  pinch  out  the  ends 
of  the  leading  shoots  in  those  of  erect  growth,  so  as  to  induce  a  more  bushy 
habit;  and  to  examine  the  variegated  forms  from  time  to  time,  for  the 
purpose  of  cutting  away  any  green-leaved  shoots,  which  if  produced,  are  by 
their  luxuriant  growth,  apt  to  disfigure  the  plant,  and  if  neglected  soon 
result  in  the  degeneration  of  the  variety. 

M. 


SEDUM  CARNEUM  VARIEGATUM. 

Mr.  Fish  has  very  justly  mentioned  the  Sedums  (see  p.  68),  as  being  well 
suited  for  basket  work.  Permit  me  to  draw  the  attention  ot  those  of  your 
readers  who  are  interested  in  the  cultivation  of  basket  plants,  to  a  very 
charming  plant  of  this  family,  well  suited  for  cool  greenhouse  or  conserva- 
tory decoration — ^namely,  Sedum  cameum  variegatum,  which  as  a  foliage 
plant  has  no  equal  for  such  a  situation.  It  was  introduced  from  Japan  not 
very  long  ago  ;  it  is  a  very  free  grower,  though  it  does  not  impoverish  the 
soU  in  any  perceptible  degree ;  and  besides  it  is  densely  clothed  with  neat  and 
perpetual  foliage.  The  leaves,  which  are  more  or  less  narrow  and  elongated, 
are  so  deeply  variegated,  as  to  have  at  least  two-thirds  of  their  surface  of 
a  light  cream  colour,  the  main  stalks  being  tinted  throughout  with  a  bright 
pleasing  tint  of  rose  colour. 

The  habit  of  this  plant  when  grown  in  a  basket  is  peculiar,  as  when  once 
in  process  of  elongation  it  has  grown  over  the  outer  edges  of  the  basket,  it 
falls  abruptly  down  as  if  inert,  and  with  its  increasing  length  produces  a 
plentiful  supply  of  side  shoots,  which  push  forth  from  the  drooping  main 
stalks,  and  in  seeming  antagonism,  grow  as  abruptly  and  perpendicularly 
upright  as  the  others  grow  directly  downward ;  this  gives  to  the  plant  a 
most  pectiliar  and  elegant  appearance.  The  variety,  which  has  yellow 
flowers,  not  very  freely  produced,  is  perfectly  hardy,  and  propagates  with 
extraordinary  facility.  Its  complete  hardihood  recommends  it  as  being 
weU  adapted  to  decorate  the  humblest  form  of  structure  in  the  possession  of 
any  amateur. 

DigswelL  William  Eablet. 


NEW  GARDEN  PLANTS. 

In  the  conxse  of  some  previous  remarks  on  New  Plants,  it  was  mentioned 
that  we  should  shortly  refer  to  one  or  two  interesting  species  of  Hydrangea. 
The  ornamental  capabilities  of  H.  Eortensia  and  H.  japonica  are  well 
known,  but  these  by  no  means  exhaust  the  floral  beauty  with  which  Hie 
Hydrangea  family  is  capable  of  embellishing  our  gardens,  as  some  recent 
acquisitions  from  Japan  testify.  One  of  these,  phown  on  a  reduced  scale  in 
the  accompanying  sketoh  (see  next  page),  is  ihe  Hydrangea  ateUata  prolifara^  a 
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double  or  proUferouB-flowered  state  of  the  H.steUataof  Biebold  and  Zucca- 
rini,  and  of  which  the  separate  flower  is  represented  of  about  the  natural  size. 
This  novelty  was  introduced  to  European  gardens  by  M.  Maximowicz,  and 
flowered  last  June  in  the  Botanic  Garden  of  St.  Petersburg,  where  it  is  re- 
garded as  a  worthy  rival  of  the  old  Hortensia.  Its  habit  is  shrubby ;  its 
leaves  are  ovate  oblong,  acuminate,  and  serrated;  and  its  radiate  flowers, 
which  grow  in  very  large  terminal  globose  cymes,  are  mostly  sterile  and  pro- 
liferous, producing  several  smaller  flowers  of  a  similar  kind  in  the  centre  of 


each,  these  opening  of  a  yellowish  green,  and  changing  to  rose  colour.  The 
inflorescence  thus  becomes  a  dense  head  of  double  star-shaped  sterile  rosy 
flowers,  and  must  be  of  a  very  ornamental  character.  Dr.  Kegel,  who  gives 
a  good  coloured  figure  in  his  **  Gartenflora  "  (t.  621),  states  that  the  plants 
require  the  same  treatment  as  the  common  Hydrangea.  It  is  not  only  an 
ornamental  plant,  but  remarkably  distinct  and  novel  in  aspect. 

Among  the  novelties  recently  figured  occurs  Dictyopm  Thunhergii  (Bot. 
Mag.,  t.  5688),  a  Smilaceous  plant  from  South  Africa,  and  forming  a  remark- 
ably graceful  leafy  climber  adapted  for  greenhouse  culture.  Its  dark  green 
shining  leaves  are  ovate  acuminate,  with  many  parallel  nerves  connected 
by  cross  nerves;  and  the  small  white  flowers  are  drooping,  and  growu^ 
branched  leafy  panicles  at  the  end  of  the  branches. 

Of  stove  plants  may  be  mentioned  Tinnea  athiopica  (Bot.  Mag.,  t.  5637), 
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a  shrabby  Labiate  from  Central  Africa,  forming  a  hoary  twiggy  bush,  4  to 
6  feet  high,  clothed  with  small  ovate  entire  leaveB,  and  flowering  copiously 
from  their  upper  axils.  The  two-lipped  flowers  are  remarkable  for  their  dark 
maroon  purple  colour,  and  their  delicious  violet-like  perfume.  It  was 
raised  from  seeds  sent  by  Mdlle.  Tinne,  and  was  first  shown  at  the  Inter- 
national Exhibition  of  1866.  During  the  winter  and  spring,  it  has  flowered 
at  Eew;  also  with  Mr.  Williams  in  a  warm  greenhouse.  Another  Eew 
plant  deserving  of  notice  is  Dombeya  Mastersii  (Bot.  Mag.,  t.  5689),  a  Ster- 
culiaceous  stove  shrub,  which  flowered  for  the  first  time  last  January,  though 
it  has  long  been  cultivated.  The  plant  has  cordate-ovate  acuminate  leaves, 
and  corymbose  heads  of  perfumed  white  flowers.  The  beautiful  Saccolabium 
gufanteum  (Bot.  Mag.,  t.  6686),  one  of  the  choicest  of  Ordiids,  and  nearly 
related  to  the  charming  B.  violaceum,  flowered  in  great  perfection  last 
autumn  with  Messrs.  Veitch  &  Sons,  who  have  introduced  plants  from  Ban- 
goon.  The  flowers,  which  are  white  spotted  with  violet,  and  most  power- 
fully and  deliciously  scented,  continued  in  beauty  "for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a 
year.'*  It  has  thick  leathery  bUobed  leaves,  and  long  dense  racemes  of 
flowers,  of  which  the  sepals  and  petals  are  white  with  a  few  lilac  dots,  and 
the  lip  is  three-parted  at  the  top,  and  there  marked  with  a  broad  prominent 
blotch  of  deep  violet.  It  is  one  of  the  choicest  of  recent  acquisitions  among 
Orchids. 

A  very  pretty  figure  of  Fittonia  argyraneura  occurs  in  M.  Yan  Houtte's 
work  (Flore,  1. 1664).  The  leaves  of  this  novelty  (which  is  a  congener  of  the 
plant  known  as  Gymnostachyum  Verschaffeltii,  and  of  which  a  brighter- 
coloured  form  has  since  been  called  in  gardens  G.  Pearcei),  are  broadly  ovate 
with  a  cordate  base,  and  of  a  bright  green,  having  the  principal  and  secondary 
veins  traced  out  with  pure  white — a  very  elegant  stove  herb.  The  yellowish 
variety  of  Iredne  Herhstii  called  aureo-reticulata  (Iloral  Mag.,  t.  888),  diflers 
from  the  type  in  having  the  leaves  green  instead  of  red,  and  in  the  secondary 
veins  being  confusedly  marked  out  with  creamy  white  blotches,  the  stalks  and 
main  ribs  being  rosy  red  as  in  the  original  form,  and  the  creamy  hue  ex- 
tending along  the  sides  of  the  primary  veins.  It  is  distinct,  and  is  said  to 
be  constant,  but  lacks  the  rich  colouring  evident  in  the  original  form  when 
that  is  seen  at  its  best.  It  remains  to  be  ascertained  whether  it  will  prove 
more  generally  acceptable  as  a  summer  bedder. 

M. 


ON  THE  CULTIVATION  OF  THE  KALOSANTHES. 

I  PUBPOSE,  in  the  following  notes,  to  treat  more  especially  of  those 
varieties  of  the  Ealosanthes  which  are  commonly  known  under  the  syno- 
nyme  of  Crassula  coccinea.  Few,  if  any^  evergreen  plants  introduced  from 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  repay  careful  and  attentive  culture  better  than 
these  ;  independently  of  which,  they  combine  with  an  originality  of  form, 
that  contrasts  most  favourably  with  other  greenhouse  plants,  and  much 
brilliancy  of  colour,  a  degree  of  facility  in  cultivation  second  to  none.  I 
will  commence  from  the  beginning  of  April,  and  sketch  out  the  subsequent 
treatment  necessary  to  insure  success. 

Young  plants  in  a  thriving  state  selected  at  that  season  for  the  purpose 
of  being  grown  into  fine  specimens,  should  be  pinched  back  so  as  not  to 
aUow  them  to  flower  during  the  following  summer.  They  are  to  be  kept  well 
pinched  in,  and  near  the  glass,  until  the  next  July  twelvemonths.    When 
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ihey  are  pm«hed  baek,  whioh  shotild  be  done  so  that  the  bases  for  the  next 
divisional  shoots  shonld  not  be  left  too  long,  it  will  be  neoessaiy  to  remove 
fonr  or  five  of  the  leaves  nearest  the  apex,  which  will  induce  the  variotts 
dioots  to  break  far  more  readily  than  if  the  leaves  are  left  on.  If  kept 
moderately  dry,  and  exposed  to  every  ray  of  sun,  the  plants  will  have 
formed  moderately  firm  shoots  by  the  second  week  in  April,  when  it  will  be 
necessary  to  give  them  a  shift  into  a  compost  formed  of  two  parts  good 
yellow  fibrous  loam,  two  of  silver  sand  and  potsherds  broken  very  small, 
and  one  of  good  brown  peat,  all  chopped  well  up  together  and  thoroughly 
amalgamated.  In  potting  add  fresh  soil  to  the  roots  in  lieu  of  the  im- 
poverished particles  which  surround  them,  keeping  in  view  at  all  times  the 
desirability  rather  of  growing  them  in  as  small-sized  pots  as  possible,  con- 
sistent wim  the  size  of  the  plants,  than  of  giving  large  shifts.  Pot  them  very 
firmly,  and  give  them  such  a  soaking  of  water  as  will  thoroughly  percolate 
every  part  of  the  ball.  By  about  the  middle  of  June  it  will  be  necessary 
to  pinch  them  back  again,  for  the  double  purpose  of  keeping  them  from 
showing  flower  in  the  succeeding  month,  and  to  induce  the  formation  of 
well-matured  young  shoots  to  stand  the  following  winter.  Remove  a  few 
of  the  upper  leaves  after  this  pinching  also,  and  keep  them  well  up  to 
tiie  glass  and  freely  exposed  to  the  air,  with  a  moderate  supply  of  water, 
until  the  last  week  in  July,  when  they  should  cease  growing;  and  by 
being  placed  in  the  full  sun  should  be  thoroughly  ripened  to  stand  the 
winter. 

As  the  winter  treatment  of  plants  of  all  sizes  varies  little  from  the 
above,  we  may  leave  these  at  this  stage,  and  return  to  such  plants  or  sped- 
mens  as  it  may  be  desired  to  flower  tins  season.  Nothing  enhances  the 
beauty  of  the  larger  specimens  more  than  a  decisive  pindung-back  of  all 
young  shoots  at  any  time  between  the  middle  of  February  and  the  end  of 
the  first  week  in  March.  Early  in  April  give  all  the  plants  requiring  it,  a 
shift  into  a  moderate-sized  pot.  The  directions  given  above  apply  equally  to 
these.  When  potted,  place  them  in  a  light,  airy  situation  in  a  temperature 
averaging  76^  in  sunny  weather,  bearing  in  mind  that  they  should  upon  no 
occasion  fall  below  a  Tninimum  of  60**  by  day,  whilst  the  average  of  tempe- 
rature best  suited  to  them  by  night  will  be  from  52^  to  54*^.  Here  they 
may  continue  to  grow,  fully  exposed  to  the  sun,  until  about  the  last  wedk 
in  April,  by  which  time  the  sun,  having  gained  much  power,  should  not  be 
permitted  to  reach  them  without  a  slight  modification  of  its  more  direct 
rays  at  or  about  meridian,  otherwise  it  may  scorch  or  bronze  the  leaves  so 
as  to  derange  their  functions,  and  destroy  that  beautiful  green  which  by 
contrast  so  enhances  the  brilliancy  of  the  flowers.  This  brings  me  to  the 
raticmdle  of  success  in  growing  them.  They  like  sun  and  heat  in  plenitude 
whilst  freely  growing,  with,  however,  abundance  of  air,  which  they  should 
feel  directly,  without,any  attendant  decrease  in  the  temperature  occasioned 
by  draughts  and  the  like«  So  treated  they  will  have  made  a  nice  growth  by 
the  last  week  in  April,  having  the  pots  well  filled  with  roots,  under  whi<£ 
circumstances  a  slight  amount  of  manure  water  will  be  of  benefit  to  them 
occasionally  during  the  month  of  May.  By  the  last  week  in  April  it  will  be 
necessary  to  remove  them  into  a  cooler  position  with  free  exposure  to  the 
sun,  and  a  yet  more  free  exposure  to  air.  A  warm  greenhouse  or  roomy 
pit,  in  which  they  will  perfect  a  farther  growth  preparatory  to  flowering  in 
July,  wiQ  suit  them  well.  When  once  they  show  symptoms  of  flowering 
keep  them  constantly  close  to  the  glass,  and  slightly  increase  the  dose  of 
manure  water,  always,  howevw,  using  it  in  a  thorou^y  dear  state.   Stake 
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fhem  "wiih  great  core,  pointii^^  the  stakes  finely,  that  the  roots  may  not 
receive  injury  by  their  being  forced  into  the  balls. 

When  the  plants  have  done  flowering,  which,  in  most  eases,  will  be  by  the 
first  week  in  September  at  the  latest,  it  will  be  necessary  to  cut  them  down, 
80  as  to  f5rm  a  basis  for  next  year's  blooming.  Avoid  cutting  them  too 
severely :  the  younger  the  wood  chosen,  upon  which  young  growths  are  to 
be  formed,  the  better.  Keep  them  rather  dry  for  a  time,  and  until  they 
have  made  shoots  an  inch  or  so  long,  when  it  will  be  necessary  to  pot  them. 
This  is  done  by  reducing  the  ball  as  much  as  possible  without  undue  in- 
jury to  the  roots,  and  potting  into  the  same  soil  as  advised  above,  with  the 
addition,  however,  of  rather  more  silver  sand  and  minute  pieces  of  broken 
pots.  They  will  now  require  pushing  on  in  moderate  warmth,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  re-establishing  them  in  the  firesh  pots,  the  better  to  stand  through 
the  winter.  Cuttings  should  be  made  from  the  prunings,  removing  three 
or  four  pairs  of  leaves  from  near  the  base  before  inserting  them  into  an 
open,  gritty  compost.  If  plunged  in  a  moderate  bottom  heat  they  will  root 
freely.  Do  not  water  them  for  at  least  a  week  afiier  they  are  put  in.  Keep 
all  in  the  warm,  dry  comer  of  an  intermediate-house  during  the  winter,  in 
positions  where  air  maybe  given  upon  all  favourable  occasions.  Be  careful 
not  to  make  the  balls  too  wet  during  the  duller  winter  months,  and  to  guard 
them  from  drips  or  any  other  matters  likely  to  cause  damp,  or  to  disturb  a 
thorough  season  of  rest.  Should  the  cuttings  root  freely  it  may  be  possible 
in  fine  open  autumns  to  advance  them  a  stage  by  pinching  them  back, 
causing  Uiem  to  break,  and  maturing  the  growth  afterwards  in  time  for  a 
winter's  rest.  One  fact  should  always  be  borne  in  mind,  that  these  plants 
are  never  better  than  when  floweiM  only  biennially,  and  upon  a  constant 
succession  of  young  shoots. 

DigswelL  Wilxjah  Eablet. 


BEAED^S  PATENT  GLASS  HOUSES. 

Thb  abolition  of  the  excise  duty  on  glass  and  the  Great  Exhibition  of 
1851  had  each  a  powerful  indirect  influence  on  horticulture.  The  former 
rendered  glass  cheap  and  immensely  stimulated  jn^oduction,  while  the 
palace  in  Hyde  Park  proved  its  architectural  capabilities,  and  the  faci- 
lity with  which  art  ootQd  render  it  subservient  to  the  production  of  the 
beautiful.  Probably  full  justice  has  never  been  done  to  the  horticultural 
importance  of  these  two  events.  They  may  be  said  to  have  made  glass 
houses,  which  had  mostly  been  the  expensive  luxuries  of  the  few,  one  of  the 
commonest  and  cheapest  pleasures  of  the  many.  Hence  we  observe  them 
springing  up  in  all  directions,  till  it  is  now  no  Utopian  fancy  to  expect  to 
see  curates'  vineries  adorning  cottagers'  gardens,  ^nd  tiny  conservatories 
embellishing  the  houses  of  our  mechanics.  But  while  the  cheapening  of 
glass  has  thus  stimulated  the  manufacture  of  glass  houses,  the  very  magni- 
tude of  the  demand  has  scarcely  afforded  the  necessary  leisure  for  the  dis- 
covery or  application  of  new  or  improved  modes  of  using  it.  Hence  whilst 
the  quality  of  the  glass  has  improved,  and  its  size  been  indefinitely  enlarged, 
we  go  on  converting  it  into  houses  in  very  much  the  same  manner  as 
before.  The  result  is  frequently  discouraging.  Arrangements  that  might 
answer  pretty  well  for  covering  a  few  square  yards,  are  hardly  adapted  for 
enclosing  an  acre ;  and  workmg  expenses  that  were  scarcely  felt  by  the 
upper  classes,  can  hardly  be  borne  by  those  who  now  either  have  or  wish  to 
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have  glass  houses.    Many  houses  cheap  at  first  cost,  become  terribly  dear  in 
the  long  run. 

In  nothing  is  it  of  more  importance  to  draw  a  clear  distinction  between 
absolute  and  fictitious  cheapness  than  in  glass  houses.  A  commonplace 
wooden  house  will  eat  its  top  off  for  repairs  in  ten  or  twelve  yeare,  for  within 
that  period  a  sum  amounting  to  its  first  cost  will  have  been  expended  on 
putty,  paint,  wood,  and  glass.  Of  course  the  better  the  materials  used  the 
'less  will  be  expended  on  repairs,  and  vice  versd.  Sap  wood  left  on  the  deal ; 
putty  made  of  wet  whitening  or  lamp  black,  and  worthless  oil,  and  used 
new ;  thin  twisted  glass ;  and  cheap  white  lead,  are  so  many  taxes  laid  on 
fictitious  cheapness,  yielding  in  the  end  a  full  crop  of  annoyance,  and  an 
absolute  price  of  firightful  proportions.  Even  with  the  best  materials  a 
heavy  source  of  expense  originates  in  the  varied  degrees  of  durability  of 
the  substances  employed.  Olass,  putty,  wood,  and  paint  being  all  com- 
bined to  form  one  structure,  the  time  it  will  remain  perfect  without  expen- 
sive renovations  must  be  measured  by  the  durability  of  its  most  perishable 
parts.  Hence  the  importance  of  making  all  the  materials  employed  ap- 
proximate to  the  most  durable  constituent.  Glass  being  well  nigh  imperish- 
able, let  it  be  combined  with  equally  durable  substances,  and  one  of  the 
most  troublesome  horticultural  problems  of  the  day  is  solved. 


The  distinguishing  feature  of  Beard's  patent  houses  is,  that  they  may  be 
termed  irreparable  in  the  sense  of  never  needing  repairs.  The  whole  of  the 
substances  employed  are  most  durable,  presenting  an  unbroken  surface 
of  imperishable  iron  and  glass  to  both  the  external  and  internal  atmosphere. 
Paint  is  superseded  by  a  hard,  smooth,  durable  enamel.  Instead  of  putty 
carefully  prepared  slips  of  asphalted  felt,  which  can  be  placed  or  removed 
in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  are  used.  All  the  other  parts  are  either  iron  or 
glass,  and  the  tooth  of  time  must  become  sharper  than  it  is  before  it  can 
make  any  sensible  impression  on  either  of  these,  protected  as  the  former  is 
by  its  coat  of  enamel. 

These  houses  each  rest  upon  an  iron  wall-nlate,  that  may  either  be  elevated  on  a  wall  or 
placed  on  a  smooth  solid  basis  of  concrete.  The  water-troughing  constitutes  the  roof-plate. 
The  roof  dips  into  as  weU  as  rests  on  thip  plate,  and  consequently  removes  the  condensed 
water  from  the  internal  surface  of  the  glass,  as  well  as  the  rain  from  the  outside.    I  ho 
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tipright  8um>ortang  pillars  are  all  hollow  tubes,  which  can  be  stopped  up  at  pleasure,  or  used 
for  the  conduction  of  the  rain  water  into  tanks  either  outside  or  insiae  the  house.  Each 
houtoe  is  also  provided  with  a  complete  ventilating  apparatus  before  it  leaves  the  works. 
This  forms  the  subject  of  a  second  patent,  and  is  rapid,  easily  worked,  and  efficient.  Its  chief 
merit  consists  in  a  skilful  adaptation  of  the  endless  screw  to  heen  the  weight  of  the  ventilators 
and  lighten  the  labour  of  lifting  them.  The  air  is  also  admitted  at  the  base  of  the  house, 
and  discharged  at  the  highest  point,  as  shown  in  the  accompan3ring  figure.  In  this  house 
the  top  ventilators  open  on  both  sides.  In  cold  weather  one  series  of  uie  arms  that  connect 
the  ventilator  with  the  motive  bar  could  readily  be  detached,  and  only  the  wannest  side 
used.  Or  one  side  could  be  permanently  fixed  in  houses  erected  for  stove  plants  or  early 
forcing.  The  ventilator  is  pitched  at  a  different  angle  to  that  of  the  house  itself,  to  enable  it 
to  be  opened  if  necessary  in  wet  weather  without  admitting  the  rain.  4  similar  arrangement 
of  a  travelling  horizontal  bar,  with  its  connecting  arms,  is  used  to  open  the  firont  ventilators, 
•  and  the  system  can  readily  be  applied  to  any  description  of  building. 


QLASS 


The  accompanying  woodcut  represents  a  AiU-sized  section  of  the  rib  or  bar  which  forms 
the  basis  of  the  invention.  The  first  point  about  this  bar  is  that  it  is  T-shaped,  thus  afford- 
ing a  marimum  of  strength  with  a  Tninininin  of  shade.  The  next  is  the  smallness  of  the 
scantling,  so  as  not  to  obscure  the  light  It  is  made  of  three-quarter  iron,  1  inch  wide,  and 
1|  inch  deep.  With  skilful  bracing  this  is  found  to  be  sufficient  for  all  ordinary  houses. 
Another  point  is  the  absence  of  rebates.  The  top  of  the  bar  is  quite  level  ana  smooth. 
Along  its  centre,  at  intervals  of  30  inches,  small  screw-holes  are  formed.  Into  these  a  small 
bolt  is  screwed,  about  three-quarter-inch  deep.  1  shows  the  bar  with  the  bolt  (3)  inserted,  2  is 
a  three-quarter  covering  bar,  and  4  a  small  cap-nut,  made  of  hard  white  metal  which  cannot 
corrode.    These  parts  complete  the  metallic  portion  of  the  bar. 

The  most  important  part  has  now  to  be  noticed.  On  each  side  of  the  glass  a  dark  moe, 
marked  6,  will  be  observed.  This  is  a  strip  of  asphalted  felt  of  the  best  quality.  It  forms 
an  elastic  bedding  for  the  glass,  and  separates  it  at  all  points  firom  contact  with  the  iron. 
This  is  of  great  importance.  Iron  is  not  only  an  active  conductor  of  heat,  but  is  sensibly 
altered  in  bulk  b^  sudden  changes  of  temperature.  It  expands  with  heat,  and  contracts 
with  cold :  hence,  if  it  touched  the  glass  at  any  point  it  would  probably  break  it ;  in  &ct, 
it  does  break  it  extensively  on  many  metallic  houses.  The  intervention  of  the  felt,  and  the 
small  space  left  between  the  two  squares  of  glass  as  they  lie  side  by  side  on  the  top  of  the 
bar,  allow  of  sufficient  elasticity  in  these  houses  to  enable  them  to  endure  all  changes  of 
temperature  without  breakage  of  glass.  The  felt  and  glass  meeting  on  the  top  of  the 
rafter  perform  another  almost  equally  important  and  useful  function — ^thev  moderate  ex- 
tremes of  temperature  in  these  houses.  Such  metallic  roof-bars  are  probably  about  as  cool 
and  as  warm  as  wooden  ones.  The  felt  and  glass  break  the  currents  of  caloric  passing 
through,  and  insulate  the  two  portions  of  the  bar  from  each  other.  The  strength  and 
durability  of  the  fixing  power  will  be  obvious.    It  is  composed  wholly  of  iron,  or  other 
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ai*d;  ibnUitiMmmsfymk  elulic  iMddi^  nd  pioteoM  m  it  m  it  all 
llim  edge  from  tiie  WM&6c^  it  vm  imbiiUj  iMtoood  f^ 

pitdhed  rooA  it  can  be  Ud  on  end-te  md  without  danger  of  drip.    At 


40^  it  will  be  mAar  to  ovedb^    TbB  glaaing  ie  aqnaliyaiBple  cin 

file  j^aai  ie  limped  tbe  eovering  ban  are  made  tbe  oaaM  length  aa  the  araica. 

Japped  thej  may  cover  two  or  three.    Wbicheiver  mode  ii  adopted,  noding  ean  be 
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tbe  leplaoainent  of  a  eqoaze  that  may  have  become  bfofcen  bj  aeeident  Only  t 
three  bbmH  nuti  have  to  be  mieonwed,  a  length  of  bar  Hfled  c4  the  ^aae  laid  on,  the  bar 
aoplaoed,  and  the  nnta  eoreved  down  egain ;  the  whole  prooeai  occnyjlag  leee  time  thnn  tbe 
vmding  of  tbeee  linee. 

The  ODootion  of  tfaeee  honaee  ie  eqnallj  aimple  and  apid.  Xhej  mig^  afanoat  aoxvn  in 
n  bandle  and  cate  in  tbe  moniing,  end  be  farniihed  with  growing  plants  before  ni^it. 
Wbilet  the  moat  durable  iKmeee  that  hare  yet  been  built,  they  are  aSeo  the  moat  partaUeu 
Tbie  and  their  compleieneae  in  themeelyee  render  them  Taluable  to  tenanti.  They  ooold  be 
mored  as  reedily  as  a  librsry  or  a  celUr  of  wine,  with  lees  trouble  and  intermption  to  their 
legitiniate  functions.  The  enamelling  is  eleo  anotber  Talnable  characteristic  of  these 
honsee.  Jiut  ae  tbe  felt  snperaedee  putty,  so  does  the  enamel  promise  utteriy  to  abolish  the 
worry,  expense,  and  disagreeable  emell  of  oommon  paint  It  is  baked  on  at  a  high  tempe- 
rature, a  sort  of  flux  being  thus  formed  with  the  metal  and  tbe  lead,  eo  that  the  one  sniiins 
inseparable  from  the  other,  and  a  smooth,  bard  aorfisoe  is  formed,  which  will  easily  wadi 
dean,  and  promisee  to  endure  for  years. 

Haying  thus  pointed  out  the  most  obviong  stmctnral  merits  of  these 
houses,  and  shown  how  they  do  away  with  the  necessity  for  repurs,  while 
combining  the  rare  merits  of  stnength,  durability,  cheapness,  elegance,  and 
portability,  I  will,  with  your  permission,  hereafter  adyert  to  their  high 
cultural  efficiency. 

Hardwicke  House.  D.  T.  Fish. 


THE  LEEE. 

The  Leek  is  considered  to  be  a  hardy  biennial,  but,  like  others  of  its  tribe, 
when  not  disturbed  it  forms  tufts  and  survives  many  years.  I  have  a  Leek 
of  the  Musselburgh  variety,  growing  under  a  wall  in  a  south  aspect,  which 
has  annually  produced  seed  for  upwards  of  twenty  years.  There  are  several 
varieties  of  Leeks,  but  the  one  above-named  is  perhaps  the  best. 

It  seems  doubtftd  when  the  Leek  was  first  introduced  into  this  country. 
Borne  say  it  came  from  Switzerland  in  1662,  others  that  it  was  known  here 
only  in  1797.  This  must  be  wrong,  for  Shakespere,  it  is  well  known, 
mentions  the  Leek,  and  Tusser  says  that  Leeks  were  cultivated  here  in  his 
day ;  while  Worlidge,  who  wrote  in  1668,  speaks  of  having  seen  Leeks, 
Omons,  and  Garlic  growing  in  Wales.  And  if  the  plant  be  not  indigenous  to 
Wales,  like  some  of  its  family,  the  traditionary  account  of  the  Leek  being 
the  badge  of  the  Welsh,  shows  that  it  was  known  to  them  at  a  Tery  early 
period.  It  mav  be  further  stated  that  the  Leek  is  mentioned  in  a  Jacobite 
song,  written  about  the  time  that  George  I.  came  to  this  countzy. 

I  need  hardly  observe  that  tiie  Weldi  are  very  fond  of  Leeks,  and  grow 
ihem  to  great  perfection.  Borne  are  of  opinion  that  their  dimjate  suits 
Leeks  better  than  ours.  I  think,  however,  that  with  proper  attention  Leeks 
may  be  grown  here  equally  good.  The  common  method  of  cultivation  is 
to  sow  the  seed  in  March,  and  transplant  the  plants  into  rows  about  2  feet 
wide,  and  about  1  foot  apart  in  the  rows.  But  the  best  plan  is  to  sow  the 
seed  thinly  in  shallow  well-manured  trenches,  and  to  thin  out  the  plants  to 
about  the  distance  just  named.  By  this  plan  the  roots  are  not  checked,  and 
if  a  little  soil  is  drawn  up  to  the  plants  during  the  season,  it  will  greatly 
forward  their  growth,  and  blanch  them  s(nnewhat  like  Celery.    Although 
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Jjeeks  «re  lesB  grown  here  tfaui  in  the  north,  bUU  they  jore  Tery  SB^d, 
espeeiAll J  when  Onions  fall  abort  in  the  spring. 

Cattof  Pmk.  i.  Wigstok. 


NOVEIZriBS,  Aa,  A3?  FLOWER  SHOWS. 

WfeT  and  indement  ireather  has  been  the  &ie  of  all  the  spring  diows 
held  np  to  the  present  time.  The  show  at  &e  Regent's  Park  Botanio 
Garden  on  March  28rd  came  in  with  heayy  rain,  which  spoilt  the  attendance 
st  a  very  pretty  exhibition  indeed.  Here  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams,  of  HoUoway, 
iahowed  AmeiryUis  Ixiofiy  a  very  striking  flower  of  a  vivid  scarlet,  the  base 
of  each  petal  being  marked  with  a  white  band;  and  Odontoglosntrnmaculomimf 
green  spotted  with  brown,  and  having  a  white  lip  curionsly  blotched.  Mr. 
W.  Bnll  produced  in  fine  condition  CamdUa  LavitUa  Maggi  rosea,  a  sport 
from  the  original  striped  variety,  with  the  same  fine  oatUne  and  fonn  of 
petal,  the  colour  a  soft  rosy  carmine,  of  a  shade  that  will  certainly  be  much 
appreciated.  He  had  also  a  variegated  fimn  of  Phajux  grandiflarus,  which 
besides  flowering  freely,  is  quite  an  omamental-foliaged  plant.  Mr.  W.  Paul, 
ai  Waltham  Gross,  exhibited  Rose  Coeur  de  Liofiy  a  very  fine  Hybrid  Perpetual, 
the  colour  of  which  was  a  bright  purplish  rose,  the  flowers  large,  globular,  and 
foil ;  it  is  a  good  hardy  variety  of  robust  growth.  Mr.  W.  Cruickshanks,  of 
Langleybury,  had  a  fine  lot  of  cut  flowers  of  his  new  striped  Verbma  Lady 
of  Langleybury.  All  the  foregoing  were  awaxded  flrst-dass  certificates.  Mr. 
B.  8.  Williams  received  a  second-class  certificate  for  Azalea  Charmer^  a  flower 
of  a  very  pleasing  bright  rosy  piok,  and  very  promising  on  account  of  its 
eolour ;  and  the  same  award  for  Anamassa  Porteana,  which  differs  from  the 
common  variegated  Pine-apple  in  having  a  broad  band  of  yellow  down  the 
centre  of  each  bronzy  green  leaf,  instead  of  the  margins  being  light-coloured. 
Messrs.  E.  G.  Henderson  also  gained  a  similar  award  for  their  Pyrethrvm 
G-dden  Feather  (not  Golden  Fleece  as  stated  at  p.  87),  which  gets  more 
attractive  with  age. 

In  Mr.  W.  Paul's  stand  of  six  new  Hyacinths,  he  had  in  addition  to 
those  mentioned  at  p.  86,  La  (jhrandeeee,  single,  pure  white,  good  spike ;  and 
Victor  Emmanudy  pcde  crimson,  striped  with  deeper  crimson  in  the  centre  of 
each  petal.  Besides  these.  Carmine,  single,  very  bright  carmine  crimson, 
the  colour  striking,  but  a  small  spike,  and  Lord  Cowley,  single,  greyish  pale 
blue,  having  a  little  more  colour  than  Bhndin,  but  not  so  much  quality,  were 
novelties  in  Mr.  Paul's  large  group  of  splendid  Hyacinths.  Eoses  in  pots 
from  Mr.  Paul  were  very  fine,  a  plant  of  H.P.  Le  Rhone  being  something 
marvellous  in  its  way.  Some  Apples  firom  Mr.  S.  Ford,  of  St.  Leonards, 
Horsham,  were  good  ;  among  them  Bibston  Pippins  so  well  preserved  that 
they  appeared  to  have  been  gathered  only  a  few  weeks. 

At  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Floral  Committee  on  April  2nd,  a 
very  fine  plant  of  the  old  Primvla  dewUculata  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  MLtcheU, 
gardener  to  Lord  Wenlock,  Escrick  Park,  York,  and  was  awarded  a  special 
certificate ;  it  was  thought  by  Mr.  Mitchell  to  have  been  a  new  species,  so 
finely  had  it  been  grown.  W.  Marshall,  Esq.,  of  Enfield,  carried  off  high 
honours  for  Orchids,  having  a  first-class  certificate  for  Odontoglossum 
triumphans,  a  perfect  gem,  flowered  for  the  first  time  in  England ;  and  also 
for  a  superb  variety  of  Oneidiwn  carthaginense.  W.  W.  Buller,  Esq.,  of  Exeter, 
received  a  similar  award  for  Dendrobium  thyrsiflorum,  a  very  handsome  new 
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species.  No  mere  word  description  can  do  jostice  to  the  rare  and  exquisite 
beauty  of  these  new  Orchids.  Litoln-ockia  undulata,  from  Mr.  Bull,  a  hand- 
some robust-growing  stove  Fern  from  the  Fejees,  was  very  pleasing  frt>m  its 
wav^  appearance,  and  was  said  to  be  quite  distinct.  It  had  a  second-dass 
certificate.  Cinchona  nobilts,  from  the  same  exhibitor,  is  one  of  the  bark 
plants  with  handsome  ample  obovate  foliage  Mr.  Watson,  of  St.  Albans,  had 

flants  of  his  new  golden  tricolor  Pelargoniums  Mrs.  Dix  and  Miss  WiUson^ 
oth  first-rate  kinds,  judging  from  present  appearances;  and  Messrs.  S. 
Perkins  &  Sons,  of  Coventry,  had  their  new  variety  Qusen  Victoria,  a  bright- 
coloured  sort,  with  short  stiff  habit,  and  handsomely  marked  leaves,  also 
very  promising.  Before  the  Fruit  Committee  were  produced  some  fruit  of 
Mr.  Turner's  new  Cucumber  Hedsor  Wintei'  Prolificy  wluch  has  been  so  highly 
commended  for  winter  work;  it  is  a  smooth  white-spined  sort  about 
16  inches  in  length.  An  excellent  dish  of  Maclean's  Little  Gem  Pea  came 
from  Mr.  Carmichael,  gardener  to  H.B.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  Sandring- 
ham ;  they  fully  deserve  all  that  has  been  said  of  it  as  a  forcing  kind. 

The  Boyal  Botanic  Society's  Second  Spring  Show  took  place  cm 
April  18th.  A  special  interest  attached  to  the  class  for  three  new  Azaleas 
sent  out  in  1862, 1868,  and  1864,  in  which  Messrs.  Lane  k  Son  were  first  with 
StdUij  rosy  salmon,  scarcely  so  vivid  in  colour  or  so  smooth  as  when  shown 
as  a  seedling ;  Elegantissitna,  white,  with  occasional  stripes  of  rose,  and  of 
fine  substance ;  and  Advance,  rosy  crimson,  heavily  spotted  in  the  upper 
petals.  Messrs.  Ivery  &  Son  was  second  with  Flag  of  Truce,  white  ;  Madame 
Dominique  Vervaene,  delicate  salmon  pink,  irregularly  edged  with  white ;  and 
Souvenir  de  Pronay,  rosy  crimson.  Mr.  Turner  was  third  with  Stella;  Prince 
of  Orange,  orange  red,  slightly  spotted ;  and  Charles  Enke,  salmon  rose,  each 
petal  boldly  edged  with  white,  and  spotted  on  the  upper  petals  with  purplish 
crimson.  Messrs.  Ivery  &  Son  received  a  first-class  certificate  for  Enchan- 
tress, pale  flesh  colour,  almost  white  at  the  edge,  slightly  streaked  with  deli- 
cate salmon  rose,  and  spotted  in  the  upper  petals  with  crimson,  a  fine  bold 
flower,  with  a  smooth  surface  and  recurving  segments ;  and  a  second-dass 
certificate  for  Princess  Alexandra,  greenish  white,  mottled  and  streaked  with 
purplish  pink,  some  of  the  flowers  being  wholly  pink,  and  others  with  portions 
of  the  segments  of  that  colour.  It  was  a  free-blooming  vigorous  sort,  likely 
to  be  useful  for  market  and  decorative  purposes.  First-class  certificates  were 
also  given  to  golden  tricolor  Pelargonium  Queen  Victoria,  from  Messrs.  S. 
Perkins  &  Sons,  of  Coventry ;  and  also  to  another  variety  named  Bed  Admiral 
from  Mr.  W.  Paul,  the  latter,  one  of  considerable  merit,  having  the  zone  of 
a  novel  tint  of  red,  more  roseate  than  usual.  Messrs.  Dobson  &  Sons,  of 
Isleworth,  had  a  similar  award  for  Cineraria  Beatrice,  a  seedling  raised  by 
Mr.  Fairbaim,  of  Syon  Gardens ;  it  is  a  large,  smooth,  white-ground  flower 
with  medium  edging  of  rosy  purple,  and  a  very  showy  variety,  and  had  it  a 
dark  instead  of  a  brownish  disc  it  would  be  a  finished  flower. 

Mr.  Williams,  of  Holloway,  had  on  this  occasion  a  large  plant  of  Vanda 
gigantea,  with  a  raceme  of  leathery  golden  yellow  blossoms  blotched  mih 
cinnamon ;  and  an  example  of  Dracasna  sanguinea,  with  long  narrow  leaves 
having  red  midribs.  Boses  and  Cinerarias  were  very  gay,  and  the  plants  of 
the  latter  shown  by  Messrs.  Dobson  &  Sons  were  remarkably  well  grown. 

The  Boyal  Horticultural  Society's  Second  Spring  Show,  an  excellent 
Show,  was  held  on  April  16th.  Azaleas,  Boses,  and  Cinerarias  were  in  force, 
and  very  charming ;  but  unpropitious  weather  reigned  out  of  doors.    The 
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dwarf  Herbaceous  Calceolarias  shown  by  Mr.  James,  of  Isleworth,  were 
grown  in  that  fine  style  for  which  he  is  so  noted. 

Messrs.  Veitch  &  Sons  had  a  handsome  new  Spharogyne  peruviana,  with 
pale  green  leaves,  which  will  no  donbt  be  seen  again.     Coleus  Veitchii  from 
New  Caledonia,  an  improved  C.  Gibsoni,  with  rich  velvety  chocolate  centre, 
and  bright  green  edge,  was  awarded  a  first-class  certificate.     Dieffenbachia 
Pearcei,  from  Peru,  with  deep  green  leaves  marked  with  yellowish  green 
blotches,  was  awarded  a  second-class  certificate.     Paniciim  variegatum,  from 
the  South  Sea  Islands,  a  capital  basket  plant  for  a  stove,  a  variegated  Grass 
having  the  leaves  striped  with  red,  green,  and  white,  was  awarded  a  first-class 
certificate.     Hypocyrta  hrevicalyx,  from  Ecuador,  a  dwarf-growing  Gesnera- 
like  plant,  with  white-veined  leaves  and  curious  puffed-out  globular  downy 
orange  flowers,  was  awarded  a  second-class  certificate.    These  were  all  from 
Messrs.  Veitch  and  Sons,  who  had  also  the  large-flowered  Franciacea  ccdycina 
major,  some  of  whose  blossoms  measured  fuUy  4  inches  across ;  and  several 
examples  of  Priimda  cortusaides  arrnxna,  a  very  handsome  spring-flowering, 
species,  proved  to  be  perfectly  hardy,  though  no  doubt  well  adapted  for  green- 
house decoration.     Mr.  W.  Bull  received  first-class  certificates  for 'two  new 
Ferns  : — Lastrea  Filix-mas  Bamesii,  an  elegant  and  distinct  British  variety ; 
and  Atkyiium  Ooringiunum  pictum,  a  Japanese  Fern,  with  a  distinct  red  and 
grey  variegation,  and  very  handsome.     Athyrium  FUix-fcemina  pulchrum  had 
a  second-class  certificate ;  and  the  same  award  was  made  to  Mr.  Bull's  new 
CaineUia  Lavinia  Maggi  rosea,  which  was  not  in  so  good  a  state  as  when 
shown  at  the  Eegent's  Park. 

First-class  certificates  were  awarded  to  Mr.  W.  Paul  for  Pelargonium 
Jason,  one  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold  section,  with  bright  yellow  foliage,  and  ap- 
parently more  robust  in  constitution  than  previous  varieties ;  for  Aucuba 
japonica  ovata,  of  vigorous  growth,  with  broad  ovate  deep  green  leaves ;  for 
Alnus  aurea,  an  ornamented  tree  with  golden-tinted  leaves,  suitable  for 
shrubbery  decoration ;  and  for  the  new  double  crimson  Thorn  Cratagus  Oxya- 
cantha  coccinea  flore  pleno,  a  sport  from  the  pink  variety,  but  an  invaluable 
decorative  plant. 

Messrs.  E.  G.  Henderson  &  Son  had  a  new  Zonal  Pelargonium  named 
Crimson  Nosegay,  in  which  it  was  not  easy  to  discover  much  of  the  Nosegay 
race ;  the  style  of  habit  greatly  resembled  that  of  the  old  Commander-in- 
Chief,  but  the  foliage  was  much  darker,  and  the  trusses  of  flowers  were 
small,  and  of  a  dark  crimson  colour. 

Mr.  T.  W.  Pilcher,  of  Plaistow,  received  a  second-class  certificate  for 
seedling  Alpine  Auriada  Emnm,  a  rosy  crimson  grotmd  colour,  with  yellow 
paste,  and  very  promising.  A  large  batch  of  seedling  Alpine  Auriculas  was 
shown  by  Mr.  Turner,  of  Slough.  Many  of  these  were  flowers  of  much  pro- 
mise, and  as  they  were  not  staged  for  the  inspection  of  the  Floral  Committee 
it  is  probable  that  Mr.  Turner  intends  to  give  them  another  season's  growth 
before  he  decides  definitely  as  to  their  individual  properties.  Some  very 
fine  named  Polytmthuses  were  shown  by  Mr.  Wiggins,  gardener  to  W.  Beck, 
Esq.,  of  Isleworth.  E.  D. 


OUR  MONTHLY  CHRONICLE 

BOTAL  HoETICfULTURAL  SoClBTY.— The  So- 

oiety  .proposes  to  hold  on  one  of  the  Tuesday 
meetings  —May  2l8tha8  been  selected— an  ex- 
hibition of  the  beautifully  yariegated-leaved 
Tbicolor  zonatr  Pelargoniums.    These  ex- 


quisitely coloured  plants  have  now  become  so 
numerous  that  a  gay  exhibition  may  be  anti- 
cipated. A  Large  Silver  Medal  will  be  granted 
for  the  most  interesting  group.  Exhibitors  are 
asked  to  supply  written  jirticulars  of  the 
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pedigree  of  tbeir  feoAingi^  and  to  aftz  tie 
nine  infonnatioiL  in  an  aMtract  fona  to  the 
phati  themaelTeB  when  staged  fiur  esliibitton, 
with  the  view  of  throwing  aome  lig^t  on  the 
uuiaea  irfoch  haTe  induced  thia  leaf-coloar^ 

Tmmkck  ScaiooL  ov  HoBXiccTLnrBa.— It 
liM  zecently  been  decided  that  a  number  of 
yoong  men  ahall  be  receiTod  as  Pxtpha  in  the 
garden  at  La  Mnette.  The  atudenti  are  re- 
qjudnd  to  have  aoae  previona  knowledge  of 
practical  horticnUnre,  and  to  be  not  leaa  than 
eighteen  years  of  ace ;  they  will  be  remnn^* 
lated  fiir  their  work  at  the  rate  of  65  francs 
Brmonth;  and  the  amngementa  are  so  framed 
tibat  each  pupil  will  be  enabled  to  study  all 
bxaaches  of  plant  cultore.  Application  ahould 
be  made  before  the  1st  of  Manh  in  each  year 
to  M.  AXiPHAKD,  Inginieiir-en-Cheff  Avenue 
^Eylau  137,  Pazia. 

i^onoDiNDBON  DALnoxriLB.— A  Tery  fine 
qiedmen  df  this  Indian  Bhododendron  has 
been  flowering  during  the  past  spring  in  the 
nnxsery  of  Messrs.  Dickson  &  Ck>.,  of  Leith 
ITalk,  Edinburgh.  The  plant  was  8|  feet 
high,  and  2k  feet  throogh,  and  the  flowers 
imich  are  of  a  rich  cream  colour,  with  a  de- 
licate lemon  scent,  measured  4  inches  across, 
and3i  inches  in  length.  There  were  94  trusses, 
ayeraging  three  flowers  each,  making  alto- 
gether 282  flowers. 

QuxBcus  Bahistsbi  la  Gamb  Cotsb. — 
The  smalleet,  the  scrubbiest,  and  the  wiriest 
of  the  Oaks,  though  perhaps  not  the  most 
useless,  isQuercus  Banisteri,  or  iHcifolia. 
This  little  Oak  M.  Vilmorin  has  planted  to 
the  extent  of  about  half  an  acie,  chiefly  under 
tall  Pines.  In  that  position  it  shows  its 
merit  as  a  cover  plant,  growing  freely  under 
the  Pines,  and  forming  a  dense  level  sur&ce 
with  its  upper  shoots,  and  an  almost  impene- 
trable cover  from  the  toughness  of  its  boughs. 
It  never  presumes  to  go  aloft  like  other  Oaks, 
but  remains  a  flat-headed  scrubby  subject 
at  from  3  to  4i  feet  high.  It  begins  to  fruit 
at  five  years  old,  producing  from  that  age 
onwards  abundance  of  small  pretty  dark 
brown  acorns,  with  light  brown  stripes  ra- 
diating from  their  apex ;  these  are  greedily 
devoured  by  fowls,  and  would  doubtleas  be 
equally  useful  for  feeding  game.  This  Oak 
may  therefore  be  strongly  recommended  as  a 
cover  for  game.  It  suits  the  poorest  soils 
and  coldest  situations,  and  is  perfectly  hardy. 

Damp  Walls. — ^A  writer  in  the  Builder 
says ;— I  have  just  effected  a  complete  cure 
for  damp  exuding  fi^m  a  brick  wall,  upon 
which  no  plaster,  much  less  paper,  would  ad- 
here, on  account  of  its  having  been  several 
times  saturated  with  sea  water.  I  have  done 
so  by  using  "Italian  plaster,'*  the  cost  of 
which  is  but  little  more  than  thatof  Portl^id 
cement,  and  the  wall  may  be  papered  upon 
forty-eight  hours  after  the  plaster  is  used, 
without  any  risk  of  damp  or  discoloration. 

Pbntstbmonb.— These  have  much  improved 


oflaieywn;  HeionlThw  vwiatrof  tern 
and  coloiff  been  aaeoied^  but  the  sue  of  the 
flower  has  gone  on  increasing,  and  lattedy  a 
very  great  advance  haa  been  made  by  ^  ez- 
pamioB  of  tile  limb  aegmenta,  whidi  gives  «d 
the  flowers  aUogetiier  a  bcdder  cfasEnctet, 
Some  ol  the  new  continental  aorta  leave  tiia 
varietiea  of  lonner  years  very  &r  behind  as 
regards  size  and  fbrm,  while  tiltey  show  alao 
a  manHeat  imptorenent  in  foHage  and  habit 
Theypoaseaa^  moraover,  what  ia  very  deaii^ 
able  in  the  case  of  flower-gardan  planbs— a 
vigorous  habit,  and  hardy  constitution.  The 
following  varietiea  are  amonf  the  cieamof 
the  noveitiea  in  qwatiaa,  and  all  flrst-daaa 
flowen: — Alfred  De  Munet—red/^ah.'enm- 
son,  with  beautifnUy  pencilled  throat; 
Edmond  About — acarlet,  with  large  whits 
throat;  Georges  Sand — ^bright  puzpuah-lilae, 
with  large  white  pencilled  uroat ;  Indapems' 
o&Is— tinted  rosy  niute,  throat  veined  witii 
rich  crimson;  John  Booth  —  rich  crimaoo. 
carmine,  with  beautifrd  pure  white  throat; 
VAfiricaxne — ^white,  tinged  with  lilac  videty 
handaome  throat;  M4lame  Lalauette—&ae 
delicale  rose,  fringed  with  carmine,  white 
pencilled  throat,  dwarf  habit,  extra ;  Pauime 
Dvmont  —  light  rosy  crimson,  with  white 
pencilled  throat;  Souvenir  de  MatthUu 
Fernet  —  amaranth  purple,  throat  whiter 
veined  with  crimaon;  Souvenir  St.  PoiU— 
rich  purplish  crimson,  with  white  pencilled 
throat ;  Surpasse  Victor  Hugo — fine  reddiah 
scarlet,  withpure  white  throat,  extra. 

Fbevch  Watbbing  Pipbs.— a  correapon- 
dent  of  a  northern  contemporary  describee  an 
ingenious  mode  of  arranging  me  pipes  used 
in  Paris  for  watering  roa£  and  gardens. 
There  are  many  parts,  he  observes,  as  near 
the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  and  in  the  Place  de  la 
Concorde,  where  tiie  roads  are  kept  moist  by 
sprinklinff  them  from  a  hose.  And  now  we 
come  to  the  fact  which  may  be  of  service  to 
the  managers  of  laf  ge  gardens.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  the  piece  held  by  the  man  working 
it,  the  whole  is  made  up  of  nine-feet  lengths 
of  iron  tubing,  like  gas  pipes,  and  united  bv 
flexible  pieces  of  india-rubber  hose.  Eacn 
length  is  fitted  with  two  littlp  wheels  at  each 
end,  thus  keeping  it  up  some  3  or  4  inches 
from  the  road,  and  enabling  the  man  with  the 
most  perfect  ease  to  teke  it  in  any  direction; 
and,  when  he  has  finished,  he  folds  them  up 
and  runs  them  ofi*  to  some  other  place.  One 
man  can  thus  do  the  work  of  two,  for 
he  needs  no  one  to  help  him,  even  if  using 
160  feet  of  pipe ;  and  all  the  wear  and  tear  <n 
dragging  the  hose  along  the  road  is  avoided^ 
and  we  all  know  how  soon,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, the  best  india-rubber  or  leathern 
hose  will  wear  out.  This  apparatus  is  also 
used  for  washing  the  trees  and  shrubs  so 
plentifully  seen  in  the  streets  of  Paris.  Jn 
dry  weather,  it  is  necessary  to  water  the  turf 
in  the  parks,  and  this  is  done  with  the  same 
kind  of  apparatus— eertain  lengths  of  the  iron 


ICAT. 


tu 


vipKDg  Mag  drilkd  with  iuaanmM^  mall 
boles,  a  gentle  shower  is  giTen,  and  one  man 
oan  manage  a  lot  of  work,  as  he  can  attend  to 
three  or  four  plaeQa  at  onoe. 

Shkxino  Pbas  akd  Bbuts  bt  Maokinxbt. 
— Aooording  to  the  JowrruU  of  the  Society  of 
Arte^  Mr.  Price^  an  Ameriean  engfaieery  has 
inTented  a  simple  machine  for  shelling  Peas 
and  Beans.  It  conaisfei  principally  of  a  roU- 
isff  mill :  the  zollen  axe  eoTered  with  indi*- 
rohber,  fixed  on  a  wooden  support  anddriren 
by  a  crank.  At  the  bottom  of  the  oompart- 
ment  where  the  rollers  work  there  are  holes, 
whic^  let  the  Peas  drop  into  a  drawer  situated 
underneath  th^  machine.  In  working  this 
mill  the  husks  or  shells  are  drawn  in  and 
compressed.  This  compression  bursts  them, 
and  forces  the  grain  to  fiill  on  one  side  of  the 


L«L  whilst  the  sheila  pass 
fiJl  oa  ue  other  side. 


OBITUABT. 

Thx  Bet.  (Hobgb  Ohbxbx.  F.B.H.S.,  of 
Papworth  Hall,  St.  Itob,  died  on  tiie  laUk 
ult.  The  deceased  gentleman  was  a  devoted 
hortioultuiist,  and  occasionally  exhibited  sp^ 
cimens  of  his  productions.  Amongst  othar 
things  T^  fine  forced '  blooms  of  Anna 
Bol^n  Pink  haye  been  sent  by  bin  to  the 
London  shows ;  and  at  an  early  meetinfl;  of 
the  present  season  he  exhibited  some  wonder- 
fiilly  fine  potsfnl  of  Misnonette,  remarkable 
for  their  healthy  and  abundant  foliage,  and 
the  number  and  yigour  of  their  flower-spikes, 
as  well  88  for  the  small  siae  of  the  p^  m 
which  they  were  grown. 


OALENDAE  OP  OPEEATIONS. 


8T0YB  AKD  OBOHm-HOUSB. 

Plints  in  flower  may  now  be  moyed  to 
the  conservatory  or  to  an  intermediate-house; 
by  this  their  nowering  will  be  prolonged, 
while  the  growing  plants  will  gain  more 
space.  In  ordmary  seasons  fire  heat  may  be 
greatly  limited  towards  the  end  of  thii 
month ;  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  it  may 
or  may  not  be  so  in  this  remarkable  one,  in 
which  we  have  had  short  intervals  of  extras 
ordinary  nuldness,  alternating  with  weather 
of  unexampled  severity,  the  searching  winds 
carrying  on  heat  from  glazed  structures  al- 
most with  greater  rapidity  than  it  could  be 
rerated  by  even  good  neating  apparatus, 
^ere  is  now  plenty  of  light,  increase  the 
temperature;  ana  correspondingly  with  it, 
and  with  the  growth  of  the  plants,  the  mois- 
ture also. 

OBBBNHOVBS. 

Shadiog  must  now  be  attended  to.  In 
arranging  the  plants  a  distinction  should  be 
made  between  those  that  are  benefited  by 
more  direct  exposure  to  the  sun  and  those 
which  rather  prefer  the  shade,  or  at  all 
events  require  a  slight  screen  from  the  inten- 
sity of  the  sun's  ra3rB ;  they  should  be  placed 
so  that  the}r  can  be  accommodated  in  these 
respects.  Give  air  as  freely  as  the  weather 
will  permit,  more  especially  on  account  of 
hardening  those  that  are  usually  turned  out 
in  the  early  part  of  the  summer.  When 
plants  are  turned  out,  the  state  of  the  pots 
should  be  examined  after  rain,  and  if  water 
is  then  observed  to  stand  on  the  sarface  of  the 
soil,  the  plants  should  be  shifted.  Propagate 
Heatks  and  other  hard- wooded  plants  as  soon 
as  th^  push  young  shoots  sufficiently  for  the 
purpose.  If  mildew  appears,  apply  flowers 
of  sulphur,  and  keep  the  house  clean,  re- 
moving all  decayed  leaves,  and  admittuig  a 
free  circulation  of  air  to  dry  up  thoiougUy, 
once  a-day,  all  superfluous  moisture. 


OOVSERVATOST. 

Towards  the  middle  of  the  month  a  little 
air  may  be  left  on  at  night,  ai^  it  should  be 
freely  given  during  the  day  in  fine  weather. 
This  will  have  the  effect  of  causing  dryness  in 
the  atmosphere,  therefore  means  must  be  used 
to  prevent  its  getting  too  dry  Ibr  the  young 

S-owth  of  plants,  such  as  syringing  the 
liage,  and  also  the  footpaths  and  borders, 
reducing  the  air  at  the  same  time,  or  even 
shutting  up  the  house  early  if  there  are  any 
signs  of  red  spider.  The  appearance  of  this  pest 
is  a  sure  indication  of  a  deficiency  of  mois- 
ture, either  at  root  or  top :  let  the  former  be 
especially  seen  to,  in  order  that  a  healthy 
growth  may  be  promoted.  Kegulate  young 
shoots  so  as  not  to  encourage  growths  that  a 
little  foresight  might  determine  to  be  useless, 
and  which  if  allowed  to  proceed  would  ulti- 
mately have  to  be  cut  away,  witii  much  loss 
of  expanded  foliage,  and  consequent  derange- 
ment of  the  fiow  of  sap,  which  should  always 
be  avoided  as  fieu:  as  possible. 

PITS  AJSTD  FRAMES. 

As  many  Bedding  'plants  brought  forward 
in  these  structures  may  now  be  placed  under 
an  awning,  space  will  be  left  for  sowing 
annuals  and  propagating  other  plants  by 
cuttings  for  autumn-flowering ;  and  also  for 
the  reception  of  plants  that  require  the  assist- 
ance of  bottom  heat  to  start  them,  or  to  for- 
ward their  flowering,  or  that  require  shading, 
nursing,  or  some  other  treatment  different 
from  the  routine  suitable  for  the  generality 
of  plants  in  the  stove  and  greenhouse.  Any  of 
these  plants  that  are  weak  and  not  thriving, 
may  be  invigorated  in  the  pits  or  frames. 

FOBCING. 

Pine  Apples. — Maintain  for  fruitinff  plants 
a  steady  bottom  heat  of  about  84^  The 
air  of  the  house  should  range  between  IS*  at 
night  and  85**  in  the  day,  and  it  may  rise  by 
sun  heat  to  96^     Those  for  autumn  and 
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'tinter  frnitiiig,  mch  as  Cayennes  and  Black 
Jamaicaa,  should  be  finally  alufted,  and  to 
iniure  their  starting,  nadaally  redtioe  the 
moistare  and  increase  the  heat.  Bnconrage 
the  growth  of  soccession  plants  by  heat  and 
moistnte,  but  at  the  same  time  give  sufficient 
air  to  prevent  the  plants  being  drawn  up 
weakly.  Vines, — ^Let  the  temperature  ri«e 
progreasiyely ;  and  in  order  that  the  fruit 
may  acquire  ^e  fullest  flaTour,  allow  70°  by 
night  and  S&*  in  the  day,  or  9S*  by  sun  heat 
In  the  later  yineries,  Uamburghs,  Musca- 
dixies,  and  others  of  a  similtr  nature  will  re- 
quire but  little  fire  heat  unless,  as  hitherto, 
the  season  exhibit  unusual  characteristics. 
Oontinue  to  pinch  off  laterals  and  secondary 
growths.  Beware,  howeyer,  of  meddling 
with  the  foliage,  except  that  connected  wiih 
laterals.  Kather  than  this,  leaye  all  the 
originally-expanded  leayes,  or  those  de- 
yeloped  before  the  first  stopping  of  the 
shoots ;  if  they  should  shade  the  fruit,  heed 
not,  it  will  colour  notwithstanding,  while  if 
the  Vine  is  iznudiciousl^  divested  of  much 
Ibliage,  bad  colour  and  inferior  flayour  will 
be  the  undesirable  result.  Whilst  the  fruit 
is  swelling,  take  care  that  the  border  is  suffi- 
ciently moist ;  make  a  point  of  seeing  to  this 
immediately  before  the  fruit  begins  to  colour, 
as  afterwards  water  will  deteriorate  the 
flayour.  Peaehes  and  Nectarines. — When 
the  fruit  is  stoned,  these  will  bear  a  high 
temperature  proyided  the  roots  haye  sufficient 
moisture ;  and  if  this  be  the  case  sim  heat,  as 
hi^  as  90^,  will  proye  congenial.  Figs. — 
Attend  to  watering  so  that  the  plants  may 
neyer  get  ooce  too  dij  ;  stop  the  young 
ahoots  whereyer  there  is  a  tendency  to  be- 
oome  elongated.  Strawberries, — Introduce 
the  latest  succession. 

FRUrr  OA&DBK. 

Trees  on  walls  should  be  fluently  in- 
spected, in  order  that  disbudding  may  not  be 
delayed.  This  operation  shoidd  be  early  com- 
menced on  Peaches  and  Nectarines^  remoy- 
ing  first  those  shoots  that  push  right  in  front 
(foreright),  for  these  should  all  be  ultimately 
xemoyed  unless  one  may  be  required  for  nap- 
plying  some  yacancy;  the  most  forward  of 
these  will,  in  general,  be  on  the  central  and 
more  upright  branches,  'llien  remoye  such 
of  the  lateral  shoots  as  are  not  eligibly 
situated,  or  which  haye  no  fruit  at  their  base. 
One  thin^  above  all  demands  especial  care, 
and  that  is  to  retain  succession  shoots  to  re- 
plaoe  those  that  should  this  season  bear 
fruit.  The  selection  of  these  is  easily  deter- 
mined. They  should  be  those  that  are  formed 
nearest  the  base  of  the  bearing  shoot  which 
they  are  to  replace.  Shoots  that  must  be  left 
on  strong  paxts,  and  which  are  likely  to  be- 
come too  yigorous,  should  be  stopped  when 
about  6  inches  long.  Horisontal  branches, 
or  those  approaching  that  direction,  should 

last  disbudded.  Syringe  wall  trees  in  the 
morning  whilst  the  nights  are  cold,  but  as 


soon  as  there  is  no  longer  danger  from  frost, 
commence  about  4  p.m. 

KtroHKN  oaudkk. 
Plant  Caulijlowers  forwarded  under  glaas ; 
also  Cabbages  ioT  the  principal  summer  crops, 
and  some  Brussels  Sprouts  for  early  use.  Cfnt 
aU  the  shoots  of  Asparagus  as  they  become 
fit,  but  leave  off  entirely  in  good  time ;  by 
this  means  the  plants  will  gain  strength  for 
next  year.  The  cutting  season  need  not  be 
so  prolonged  as  formerly,  since  so  many  su- 
perior varieties  of  early  Peas  can  now  be 
obtained,  as  a  substitute  for  Asparagus.  Sow 
Beet,  Borecole,  and  the  principal  crops  of 
Broccoli  and  Cavliftower  about  the  20th. 
Sow  and  plant  out  Lettuces  for  succeaaion; 
sow  also  Radishes,  Sow  Savoys  for  the  latest 
crops,  and  the  Early  Ulm  for  firet  use ;  early 
sorts  of  Tiamips  for  summer  use ;  and  Oniom 
for  pickling,  in  the  beginning  of  the  month. 
Sow  Scarlet  Runners  and  successions  of  Kid- 
ney Beans,  Sow  Endive  in  brisk  heat:  it  is 
apt  to  run  if  it  lingers  in  yegetating.  Plant 
out  Celery. 

FLOWBB   eAHOEV. 

Take  the  fint  opportunity  of  £s.yonrabIe 
weather  to  plant  out  the  yarious  kinds  of 
Bedding  plants^  Dahlias^  &c. ;  but  if  northerly 
winds  prevail  at  any  time  for  several  succes- 
sive days,  it  is  better  to  let  the  more  tender 
plants  remain  under  shelter  of  the  awning 
till  settled  weather  is  apparent,  and  the  sky 
is  free  from  masses  of  dusky  white  clouds  de- 
positing heayy  drops  like  melted  haiL  Pro- 
ceed then  at  once  to  fill  up  the  beds 
aooording  to  pre-arranged  plans,  for  making 
which  the  backward  season  has  |^ven  ample 
time.  By  the  time  that  plantmg  is  oom- 
pleted,  the  walks  and  la?m  should  be  in 
perfect  order. 

FLOBIST8*   FLOWBBS. 

Auriculas. — Give  plenty  of  air  night  and 
day  in  mild  weather ;  stir  the  surface  ^  of  the 
sou  in  the  pots,  and  when  the  bloom  is  past, 
and  where  seed  is  not  wanted,  cut  oyer  tB^ 
stems  a  littie  below  the  truss.  Calceolarias. 
— Shift  any  that  may  require  more  pot  room ; 
keep  the  house  cool,  and  shade  those  in  flower 
from  hot  sun ;  water  them  occasionally  with 
weak  manure  water.  Cinerarias. — Sow  as 
soon  as  the  seeds  are  ripe.  Camatiofu— Top- 
dress  and  stake.  Dahlias. — Put  in  the  stakes 
before  planting  out.  Fuchsias. — Stop  the 
shoots  of  any  uiat  are  long-jointed;  shift  on 
all  those  that  require  more  pot  room,  giving 
good  drainage :  apply  liquid  manure  once  or 
twice  a-we&,  and  syringe  overhead  in  the 
afternoon  when  the  house  is  shut  up.  Holly- 
hocks. — Plant  out  seedlings ;  sow  on  a  gentie 
hotbed.  Pelargoniums. — Giye  air  freely  when 
the  weather  is  favourable.  Pinks. — ^Thin 
out  blooming  stems  where  too  numerous; 
give  liquid  manure  twice  a-week.  Petunias. 
— Pindi  off  flower-buds  and  stop  the  shoots, 
where  a  late  bloom  is  required.  Phloxes. — 
These  may  be  propagated  by  cuttings. 
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THE  NEW  DOUBLE  CRIMSON  THOEN. 
(Cratcsgus  Oxyacantha  coccineaJl.-pkno.) 

WITH   AN   ILLUSTRATION. 

The  subject  of  our  present  plate,  from  the  pencil  of  Mr.  Fitch,  is  so 
intense  in  its  colouring,  that  we  find,  on  comparing  the  drawing  with  the 
flowers  on  the  original  tree,  that  the  latter  are  even  deeper  and  brighter  than 
those  .which  are  here  represented.  The  flowers  from  which  our  sketch  was 
taken,  were  supplied  by  Mr.  W.  Paul,  from  his  nurseries  at  Waltham  Cross. 

As  a  hardy  ornamental  tree  for  planting  in  the  shrubbery  and  flower 
garden,  we  look  upon  this  Thorn  as  the  grandest  acquisition  that  has  been 
obtained  for  many  years ;  and  as  a  forcing  plant  it  is  equally  desirable,  for 
the  young  plants  appear  to  flower  freely  when  only  a  few  inches  high. 
This,  indeed,  has  been  sufficiently  shown  by  the  examples  which  have  been 
exhibited  by  Mr.  W.  Paul  at  the  Eoyal  Horticultural  Garden,  South 
Kensington,  and  at  the  Boyal  Botanic  Garden,  Begent's  Park,  several  times 
during  the  spring  of  the  present  year. 

As  there  has  been  some  doubt  created  in  the  mind  of  the  public  as  to 
whether  there  are  not  two  new  double  Crimson  Thorns,  issuing  from  different 
establishments,  under  similar  names,  we  are  glad  to  be  able  to  dispel  the 
mystery.  We  speak  advisedly  when  we  say  that  the  plants  shown  by  Mr. 
William  Paul,  and  the  branches  shown  by  Messrs.  George  Paul  &  Son,  are 
identical  both  in  leaf  and  flower.  The  variety  is  a  sport  from  the  double  Pink 
Thorn,  and  originated  in  the  beautiful  and  well-kept  garden  of  Christopher 
Boyd,  Esq.,  of  Cheshunt  Street,  near  Waltham  Cross,  where  it  still  exists. 
It  has,  therefore,  never  been  the  exclusive  property  of  any  one  nurseryman. 

The  history  of  the  sport  is  briefly  this :  About  seven  or  eight  years  ago 
some  flowers  of  this  intense  hue  were  observed  on  a  plant  of  the  double 
Pink  Thorn,  and  on  examination  it  was  found  that  a  strong  branch  had 
started  up  from  near  the  centre  of  the  tree,  with  leaves  as  weU  as  flowers 
differing  from  its  parent.  The  branch  was  encouraged,  and'  year  by  year 
increased  in  size,  retaining  the  colour  and  character  originally  observed. 
The  parent  plant  is  apparently  about  twenty-five  years  old,  80  feet  high, 
and  as  much  in  diameter,  measured  from  the  outermost  branches  at  its 
greatest  width.  There  is  still  only  one  stout  central  branch  of  this  deep 
colour ;  the  other  branches,  which  are  profusely  adorned  with  flowers,  being 
of  the  original  pale  pink  so  well  known  to  horticulturists.  When  looking 
at  the  tree  recently,  so  great  was  the  contrast  between  the  sport  and  the 
original,  that  we  could  not  rid  ourselves  of  the  impression  that  the  parent 
variety  was  in  this  instance  paler  than  usual,  and  we  asked  ourselves 
whether  the  colouring  matter  had  not  been  drawn  from  the  larger  surface 
and  intensified  in  this  particular  branch  by  one  of  those  secret  processes 
which  the  student  of  Nature  is  often  called  upon  to  behold  and  wonder  at, 
without  being  able  to  account  for  or  explain.  This  may  be  fanciful,  but 
here  is  certainly  a  lusus  natura  worthy  of  the  attentive  consideration  of  our 
vegetable  physiologists. 

We  do  not  hesitate  to  advise  every  one  who  has  a  garden,  to  purchase 
this  plant  at  once.  We  hear,  on  good  authority,  that  the  stock  in  the 
hands  of  the  nurserymen  is  at  present  limited,  and  not  only  will  those  who 
purchase  now  secure  the  best  plants,  but  those  who.  delay  may  not  obtain 
any.  Moreover,  plants  purchased  in  pots  now  may  be  grown  and  estabUshed 
80  as  to  flower  weU  either  in  or  out  of  doors  next  spring,  whereas  if  re- 
voL.  VI.  a 
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moved  from  the  ground  in  the  autumn  of  the  year  they  can  hardly  be  ex- 
pected to  do  thiB. 

It  may  be  added  to  complete  the  history  of  the  plant,  that  it  has  won 
First-class  Certificates  at  the  exhibitions  of  the  Boyal  Botanic  Society  and 
the  Boyal  Horticultural  Society,  and,  also  at  the  Ghreat  International  Horti- 
cultural Exhibition  of  18d6. 

P. 

NEW  AURICULAS. 

Thb  spring  of  the  present  year  has  been  somewhat  singularly  pro- 
ductive of  new  Auriculae.  For  some  years  past  there  has  been  a  eompua- 
tive  lull  in  the  production  of  new  varieties,  which  is  not  to  be  wondered  at^ 
seeing  how  little  variation  there  is  in  the  Show  Auricula,  and  how  many  of 
the  seedlings  annually  bloomed  must  of  necessity  be  but  a  repetition  of  what 
is  already  known.  Indeed,  it  is  said  that  that  veteran  Auricula-grower  and 
raiser,  Mr.  Geo.  Lightbody,  of  Falkirk,  deems  himself  fortunate  if  he  should 
succeed  in  getting  one  first-class  flower  from  among  a  thousand  seedlings. 
The  aiea  of  the  cultivation  of  the  Auricula  is  also  one  of  limited  extent.  It 
requires  a  floral  enthusiast  to  some  extent,  to  make  a  successful  Auricula- 
grower  ;  and  probably  if  any  one  would  desire  to  see  a  manifestation  <^  this 
kind  of  enthusiasm,  pure  and  simple,  he  could  not  do  better  than  attend  the 
annual  meeting  of  some  Auricula  society,  where  he  could  not  fail  to  be 
touched  by  the  genuine  earnestness  of  many  of  those  who  make  the  culti- 
vation of  this  flower  "  a  hobby.'* 

Foremost  among  the  new  flowers  stand  two  fine  grey-edged  varieties, 
raised  by  Mr.  Turner,  of  Slough.  The  first,  Charles  Turner,  has  a  well- 
defined  groimd  colour  of  violet  crimson,  the  eye  yellow  and  weU  formed, 
clear  white  paste,  stout  and  smooth,  and  narrow  grey  edge,  the  pips  findy 
formed  and  stout,  the  truss  erect  and  bold,  and  the  habit  excellent.  Tlie 
second.  Colonel  Champneys,  has  a  ground  colour  of  bright  rosy  purple  with 
regular  narrow  edging  of  grey,  a  good  eye,  and  clear  smooth  white  paste,  the 
pips  well  formed  and  stout,  forming  a  bold  truss;  the  habit  also  first-rate. 
These  received  first-class  c^tificates  at  the  second  spring  show  of  the  Boyal 
Botanic  Society,  Begent's  Park.  Other  new  flowers  in  this  division  are  Annie 
and  Elisa,  seedlings  raised  by  Mr.  John  Pink,  Coburg  Boad,  and  awarded 
first-class  certificates  at  the  recent  meeting  of  the  South  Meteopolitan 
Auricula  Society.  The  first,  Anyne,  has  a  well-defined  ground  colour  of 
rosy  purple  with  narrow  grey  edge,  clear  white  paste,  smooth  and  r^ular,  pips 
stout  and  well  formed,  <rf  fine  quality  and  great  promise.  Eliza  has  a  very 
dark  brown  ground  colour  with  broad  edging  of  grey,  white  paste,  dear  and 
smooth,  and  pips  of  fine  form  and  substance.  Another  notable  new  grey- 
edged  flower  is  Mrs.  Butoher,  raised  by  Wc.  John  Butcher,  of  Gamberwell, 
and  awarded  a  first-class  certificate  at  the  South  Metropolitan  Show.  The 
ground  colour  is  dark  crimson,  well-defined  and  regular,  with  broad  grey 
edge,  clear  white  paste,  very  smooth,  pips  large,  of  great  substance,  and 
forming  a  bold  and  erect  truss. 

At  the  same  meeting  a  similar  award  was  made  to  Mhs  OUrer  (Pink),  a 
white-edged  flower  of  considerable  promise,  the  ground  eoloor  dark  crimson 
with  deep  edging  of  white,  and  clear  white  paste. 

Of  self  flowers,  Mr.  Turner  had  two  very  fine  representatives  of  thiE 
division,  which  were  awarded  first-class  certificates  at  the  Eegent's  Park 
Show— namely,  Cheetfidness,  rosy  purple  ground  colour,  mth  smooth  white 
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paste,  pipB  stoat,  of  good  size  and  outline,  but  a  little  rongh  as  shown, 
owing  to  being  somewhat  out  of  condition— it  is  nevertheless  a  flower  pos- 
sessing fine  properties ;  and  Crown  Prince,  ground  colour  rosy  mulberry, 
changing  wil^  age  to  dark  crimson,  pips  large,  bold,  smooth,  and  of  fine 
form,  trass  and  habit  good.  John  Penn,  raised  by  Mr.  Batcher,  has  a  rosy 
crimson  groand  coloar  dashed  with  violet,  the  pips  stoat  and  smooth,  bat  the 
paste  hai^y  large  enough  according  to  the  recognised  scale  of  properties. 

Much  more  numerous  have  been  the  accessions  to  the  Alpine  dass,  which 
has  become  greatly  improved  during  the  last  few  years  in  the  hands  of 
ILr.  Turner  and  others.  Both  m  the  size  and  in  the  colour  of  the  flowers  is 
the  improvement  noticeable,  and  the  latter  evidences  new  and  beautifol 
shades  that  bid  fair  to  earn  for  this  flower  a  high  popularity.  The  plants 
are  strong  and  lusty  in  habit,  and  they  will  bear  a  considerable  amount  of 
exposure  to  wet  and  cold.  It  was  generally  observable  in  these  Alpine 
varieties  that  the  ground  colour  proper  formed  but  a  small  proportion  of  the 
margin  surrounding  the  paste.  The^  marginal  colour  to  the  somewhat 
indistinct  ground  colour  prevailed  so  much,  that  in  giving  a  popular  descrip- 
tion of  these  new  flowers  they  shall  be  classed  in  accordance  with  the  pre- 
sence of  the  prevailing  hue.  These  showy  fnargioal  colours  were  either 
bright  crimson,  purple  or  violet,  or  buff,  the  latter  invariably  distinguishing 
those  flowers  which  possessed  least  quality. 

Of  the  crimson  hues  the  following  were  selected  for  awards : — Inatre 
(Turner),  bright  yellow  paste,  sorrounded  by  a  glossy  dark  ring  of  ground 
colour,  margined  with  bright  claret  crimson,  flowers  large  and  smooth,  a 
striking  variety ;  OomteUatUm  (Tukner),  m  the  way  of  Lustre,  but  a  larger 
flower,  both  paste  and  ground  colour  being  of  greater  dimensioiis,  the  la^er 
being  also  darker  and  the  margin  brighter,  pips  large,  a  bold  and  showy 
variety.  These  two  were  awarded  first-class  certificates  at  the  Boyal  Botanic 
Show.  Defiemce  ^Turner),  rich  claret  crimson  ground  colour  diffused  through- 
out the  margin,  oright  yellow  paste,  pips  large  and  stout,  a  bold  and  sink- 
ing flower,  tibough  a  lil^le  rough;  Vivid  (Turner),  dark  ground  colour,  each 
segment  of  the  pip  broadly  margined  witib  lively  rosy  crimson,  flowers  large 
and  smooth,  truss  dense  and  orect,  being,  as  was  remarked  .at  the  time,  a  true 
Auricula  truss;  these  were  awarded  second-class  certificates  at  the  Boyal  Bo- 
tanic Show.  Emma  (Pilcher),  has  a  ground  colour  of  rosy  crimson  suffused 
with  purple,  sulphur  paste,  good  pip,  and  smooth ;  awarded  a  second-class 
certificate  at  the  Boyal  Horticultural  Society,  and  afterwards  a  first-class  cer- 
tificate at  the  South  Metropolitan  Show.  Rifleman  (Butcher),  glowing  dark 
crimson  ground  colour  margined  with  a  narrow  edge  of  a  paler  hue,  clear 
yellow  paste,  pips  large  and  bold,  a  novel  and  striking  flower;  and  Jane  Web- 
star  (Butcher),  ground  colour  intense  daik  crimson  margined  with  a  lighter 
hue,  pips  stout  smooth  and  fine ;  these  were  awarded  first-class  certificates 
at  the  South  Metropolitan  Show.  Wonderful  (Turner),  is  a  flower  of  extra 
size,  the  ground  colour  formed  of  dark  velvety  blotches  at  the  base  of  the 
segments,  which  are  showily  margined  with  bright  rosy  crimson,  clean  and 
smooth  bright  yellow  paste.  Landseer  (Turner),  has  a  bright  claret  crimson 
ground  colour,  with  pale  yellow  paste,  producing  large  and  showy  trusses  of 
flowers.  President  (Turner),  dark  crimson  ground  colour  with  margin  of 
flery  claret  crimson,  a  very  striking  variety.  Sparkler  (Turner),  is  in  the 
way  of  President,  but  the  ground  colour  is  not  of  so  dark  a  shade,  truss  fine, 
bold  and  striking. 

Shades  of  violet  purple  and  lilac  were  seen  in  the  following  flowers : — 
Echo  (Turner),  velvety  crimson  ground  colour  margined  with  rosy  violet. 
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pale  Bnlphor  paste  a  little  restricted  in  size,  pips  large,  smooth,  and  of  good 
quality ;  and  Fascination  (Tamer) ,  rich  dark  ground  colour  with  narrow  margin 
of  pale  violet,  pale  sulphur  paste,  pips  smooth  and  even,  a  very  pleasing 
and  effective  variety;  these  were  awarded  first-class  certificates  at  the  Boyal 
Botanic  Society.  Lady  Middleton  (Butcher),  has  a  dark  crimson  ground  colour 
margined  with  violet,  and  pale  sulphur  paste,  a  flower  of  fine  properties ; 
awarded  a  first-class  certificate  at  the  South  Metropolitan  Show.  Bertha 
(Turner),  has  a  dark  crimson  ground  colour,  and  is  distinctly  margined 
with  pale  purple  on  each  segment  of  the  pip,  pale  greenish  yellow  paste; 
awarded  a  first-class  certificate  at  the  Boyal  Horticultural  Society.  Jessie 
(Turner^,  is  of  a  rich  velvety  crimson  ground  colour  with  narrow  margin  of 
rosy- violet,  bright  yellow  paste,  flowers  large  and  fine ;  awarded  a  second- 
class  certificate  at  the  Boyal  Botanic  Show.  Other  flowers  of  this  prevail- 
ing  hue  of  colour  were  Princess  (Turner^,  dark  ground  colour  with  margin  of 
clear  violet  changing  to  rosy  violet  witn  age,  a  novel  and  handsome  flower; 
and  Annie  (Turner),  narrow  dark  circle  of  ground  colour,  broadly  edged 
with  rosy  crimson  and  lilac,  clear  white  paste,  smooth  but  thin  flowers. 

The  presence  of  more  than  two  tints  of  the  ground  colour  has  given 
rise  to  a  division  that  has  been  well  denominated  '<  Fancies.''  These  are  re- 
presented by  Trumpeter  (Turner),  rich  dark  red  ground  colour,  bordered  with 
pale  rosy  crimson,  and  margined  with  rosy  buff,  large  and  smooth  yellow 
paste,  the  pips  large  and  very  novel;  and  Selina  (Turner),  dark  blotch  of 
ground  colour,  bordered  with  rosy  violet,  and  edged  with  a  paler  hue,  which 
becoming  very  pale  with  age  deprives  the  flower  somewhat  of  its  attractive- 
ness— awarded  second-class  certificates  at  the  Boyal  Botanic  Show.  NoteUy 
(Turner),  has  a  dark  ground  colour,  bordered  with  pale  violet  and  edged 
with  buff,  pale  yeUow  paste,  a  novel  and  striking  flower ;  awarded  a  second- 
class  certificate  by  the  Boyal  Horticultural  Society.  Marion  (Turner),  has  a 
silken  velvet  ground  colour,  bordered  with  rosy  crimson  and  distinctly  mar- 
gined with  paJe  violet,  and  is  a  very  striking  flower,  but  wanting  in  quality. 

This  list,  extensive  as  it  is,  by  no  means  exhausts  all  the  new  varieties 
of  the  present  season ;  it  gives  the  cream  of  these  new  and  beautiful  forms, 
which  appear  capable  of  being  indefinitely  multiplied  by  means  of  careful 
crossing  and  seeding.  q 


ORMSON'S  PARADIGM  FRUIT  AND  PLANT  HOUSES. 

The  difficulty  which  gardeners  and  pomologists  generally,  more  e^e- 
ciaUy  those  whose  gardens  lie  in  exposed  situations,  experience  in  combating 
successfdlly  the  destructive  effects  of  cold  easterly  winds  and  spring  frosts — 
evils  which  usually  occur  just  at  the  time  when  fruit  trees  are  putting  forth 
their  tender  blossoms — ^has  led  to  a  very  general  desire  for  cheap  glass 
houses,  since  they  are  not  only  useful  in  securing  a  crop,  but  also  in  pro- 
longing the  season  of  supply.  Neither  expensive  walls  nor  costly  coverings 
can  be  thoroughly  relied  on  for  enabling  the  cultivator  to  cope  successfully 
with  tibe  elements ;  for  even  when  spring  frosts  have  been  rendered  harmless 
by  these  appliances,  a  sunless  summer  or  an  excessively  wet  autumn  will 
often  prevent  the  elaboration  of  the  sap  and  ripening  of  the  wood,  which 
are  necessary  to  the  fertility,  if  not,  indeed,  to  the  very  life  of  the  plant. 
Among  other  plans  for  coping  with  these  evils,  that  of  Mr.  Ormson,  as 
exhibited  in  the  eastern  arcade  of  the  Boyal  Horticultural  Society's  gardens 
at  South  Kensington,  and  publicly  announced  under  the  name  of  Paradigm 
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Houses,  a  plan  at  once  comprehensiye  in  design,  and  economical  in  prin- 
ciple, is  well  deserving  of  consideration.  By  this  plan  it  is  proposed  to 
supersede  expensive  walls  as  a  boundary  to  gardens,  by  substituting  fruit 


and  plant  houses  in  their  stead ;  and,  by  this  means,  it  is  argued,  the  culti- 
vator will  have  all  his  fruit  trees  completely  under  control,  and  safe  from 
the  vicissitudes  of  climate,  while  by  heating  some  and  regulating  the  supply 
of  air  to  others,  the  crops  may  be  forwarded  or  retarded  so  as  considerably 


to  prolong  the  season  of  supply.  Many  of  the  finer  kinds  of  fruits,  also, 
which  are  now  unkaown  save  in  peculiarly  favoured  localities,  might  by 
such  a  provision,  be  secured  in  plenty  and  perfection  in  all. 

'  These  new  houses  of  Mr.  Ormson's  have  the  recommendation  of  being 
simple,  efficient,  and  substantial,  and,  as  we  are  informed,  at  the  same 
time  very  moderate  in  cost.  They  are  made  in  two  forms,  the  one  of  which 
is  more  particularly  adapted  for  fruit  growing  upon  trellises,  as  represented 
hjjig.  1.    This  house  is  10  feet  in  width,  and  8  feet  8  inches  high,  but  can 
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own  experience  hfts  led  me  to  think  that  sometimes  iaferenoes  are  too  hastily 
dra^m  from  suecessM  experiments.  ^  A  series  of  experiments  may  for  one 
or  two  faYonrable  seasons  give  very  satisfactory  residts ;  bat  to  make  them 
of  any  value  they  should  also  be  oontinned  through  two  or  three  unfavour- 
able seasons,  and  if  the  results  are  equally  satisfactory  then,  theii  importance 
cannot  be  doubted.  All  experiments  should  be  repeated  for  several  seasons 
before  the  results  are  reported. 

I  will  not  trouble  your  readers  with  the  details  or  results  of  any  of  the 
experiments  I  have  myself  tried,  but,  instead,  I  will  offer  a  few  very  simple 
remarks  on  the  culture  of  Potatos  in  gardens. 

The  following  are  the  principal  points  to  be  attended  to : — 1st,  The  Best 
Boil  ;J2nd,  Trenching  the  Soil;  8rd,  The  Sets ;  4th,  The  Time  for  Planting ; 
5th,  The  Varieties  to  Grow ;  and  6th,  General  Bemarks. 

The  Best  Soil. — ^In  general  a  light  fresh  sandy  loam  is  the  best  for  the 
growth  of  the  Potato  when  fine  flavour  and  mealiness  are  required.  On 
heavy  or  wet  lands  many  kinds  become  watery  or  waxy,  and  are  very  unfit 
for  table  use.  The  soil  for  Potatos  should  neither  be  too  stiff  and  untract- 
able,  nor  too  light  and  crumbling,  yet  rather  of  the  crumbling  kiud ;  neither 
too  poor,  nor  too  rich,  yet  inclining  to  richness ;  neither  quite  dry,  nor  yet 
flurdiarged  with  moisture.  Perhaps  in  no  part  of  the  country  are  finer 
Potatos  grown  than  on  the  *'  warp"  land  (chiefly  a  sandy  deposit),  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  Ouse.  The  Selby  Potatos  always  coiomand  the  highest 
prices  in  Leeds,  Manchester,  and  other  markets. 

Trenching  the  SoU, — I  consider  this  a  point  of  the  first  importance.  A 
good  depth  of  soil  is  absolutely  necessary  to  grow  Potatos  well.  From  long 
practical  experience  I  am  convinced  that  trenching  at  least  2  feet  deep  is 
the  best  preparation  of  the  soil  for  Potatos,  and  that  crops  will  iq  general 
tiius  be  obtained,  better  in  quality  and  more  abundant  in  quantity,  tiian  by 
any  other  mode  of  culture.  Trenching  the  ground  is  not  a  preventive  of 
tixe  murrain,  though  I  have  never  found  Potatos  to  rot  worse  on  trenched 
land  tiian  on  land  not  trenched,  but  rather  the  contrary,  as  the  soil  when 
trenched,  being  more  open,  is  generally  drier  and  warmer  than  land  simply 
dug ;  neither  is  it  so  much  affected  by  sudden  changes  of  the  weather.  I 
am  aware  that  trenching  the  land  for  Potatos  is  but  seldom  practised,  but 
I  can  confidently  recommend  it ;  and  any  persons  about  to  plant  a  rood  of 
ground,  if  they  would  trench  one  half,  and  dig  and  manure  the  other  half 
as  usual,  and  plant  the  whole  with  the  same  kmd  of  Potatos,  treating  them 
in  all  other  respects  alike,  would  be  convinced  by  one  trial  how  beneficial 
trenching  is  to.  this  crop. 

The  Sets. — ^Moderate-sized  whole  sets  are  in  general  to  be  preferred,  and 
care  should  be  taken  not  to  leave  more  than  one  or  two  stems  to  each  set, 
as  when  all  are  left  to  grow  they  become  so  crowded  that  the  leaves  do  not 
properly  perform  their  office,  and  in  consequence  the  quality  of  the  Potatos 
will  be  iziferior. 

Time  for  Planting. — Generally  any  time  from  the  middle  of  Maroh  to  the 
end  of  April,  or  the  early  part  of  May.  When  the  soil  is  in  a  nice  dry  work* 
ing  condition  the  sooner  they  are  i^lanted  the  better,  but  the  weather  will 
sometimes  prevent  the  planting  being  done  as  soon  as  would  otherwise 
be  desirable.  The  sets  should  alwaya  be  planted  in  rows  varying  from 
18  to  86  inches  apart,  and  from  8  to  16  inches  in  the  rows,  according 
to  the  size,  and  the  nature  of  the  soil.  They  should  also  be  planted  at  a 
depth  varying  from  4  to  6  or  8  indies,  according  to  the  kind.  After  they 
are  planted,  tiie  soil  should  be  kept  well  stirred  between  the  rows,  to  keep 
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down  weeds,  and  to  admit  the  sun  and  rains ;  and  the  young  plants  should 
be  nicely  earthed  up  as  soon  as  they  are  of  sufficient  size.  I  need  scstrcely 
say  that  Potatos  should  always  be  planted  in  an  open  situation,  where  they 
will  receive  plenty  of  sun  and  air.  This  is  absolutely  necessary  in  order  to 
have  tubers  of  good  quality. 

Varieties  to  Grow. — These  are  now  so  very  numerous  that  it  is  difficult 
to  make  a  selection  without  omitting  some  really  good  kinds.  As  almost 
every  locality  has  its  favourite  kinds,  it  is  a  very  safe  practice  to  grow  these 
sorts,  adding  to  them  such  others  as  have  been  proved  to  be  meritorious. 
It  is  a  good  practice  to  get  the  seed  occasionally  from  another  locality,  as 
this  improves  the  quality  of  the  crop,  but  if  the  soil  is  regularly  trenched 
there  is  not  the  same  necessity  for  frequent'  change  of  seed.  For  early  use 
there  is  nothing  better  than  a  good  strain  of  Ash-leaved  Kidneys,  but  these 
are  now  so  numerous,  and  each  kind  is  so  strongly  recommended,  that  it  is 
a  somewhat  difficult  task  to  select.  In  speakmg  to '  an  acquaintance  of 
mine  lately  on  this  matter,  he  said  he  grew  nearly  a  dozen  sorts  last  season 
which  had  been  sent  him  by  different  persons,  but  he  found  them  so  much 
alike  he  threw  the  whole  together  when  taking  them  up,  as  he  had  not  con- 
veniences for  keeping  them  separate,  and  even  if  he  had,  they  so  nearly 
resembled  each  other  that  it  was  not  desirable  to  do  so.  The  following  I 
have  had  good  here,  but  doubtless  the  list  does  not  include  all  the  best 
sorts  : — Early. — Ash-leaved  Kidney,  Early  Ash-leaved,  Mona's  Pride,  Boyal 
Ash-leaved,  Myatt's  Prolific,  and  Early  Handsworth.  Second  Early. — 
Lapstone  or  Haigh^s  Seedling  (which  is  one  and  the  same  kind,  and  one  of 
the  finest  of  Potatos,  but  suffers  much  from  the  murrain),  Dalmahoy,  and 
Daintree's  Seedling.  General  Crop. — Flukes,  Skerry  Blue,  York  Begent, 
Fortyfold,  White -Bock,  and  Scottish  Begent. 

General  Remarks. — Potatos  intended  for  seed  should  always  be  taken  up 
before  they  are  fully  grown,  as  they  make  better  sets,  and  grow  with  more 
vigour  than  when  fully  ripe.  But  Potatos  for  eating  should  always  be 
allowed  to  ripen  properly  before  they  are  taken  up ;  for  wheh  dug  up  before 
they  have  done  growing,  they  are  not  so  mealy  or  so  finely  flavoured  as  when 
left  to  mature  properly. 

By  carrying  out  these  different  matters  I  have  generally  had  very  satis- 
factory, crops  of  Potatos,  but  I  regard  the  trenching  of  the  ground  as  the 
most  essential  point  in  their  culture,  and  I  am  much  inclined  to  believe  that 
if  it  were  more  generally  adopted,  we  should  not  have  much  to  complain  of 
about  our  Potato  crops. 

Siourton.  M.  SauIi. 


A  TRIO  OF  FIRST-CLASS  MARANTAS. 

Theeb  are  few  family  groups  of  plants  with  ornamental  foliage  that 
would  go  farther  in  affording  materials  combining  rare  beauty  and  pictur- 
esque variety  for  the  decoration  of  a  plant-stove,  than  that  of  the  Marantas, 
in  which  are  popularly  included  certain  species  that  more  strictly  belong 
to  Calathea  and  Phrynium,  though  for  all  gardening  purposes  they  may 
be  regarded  as  one.  The  Oaladiums  may  be  more  flaunting  in  their 
colouring,  and  may  create  a  more  favourable  first  impression;  but  we 
doubt  if  even  they,  with  their  soft-textured  flabby  leaves,  could  stand  a  close 
comparison  with  the  polished  parti-coloured  and  more  permanent-leaved 
Marantas.    Whatever  his  special  predilection,  whether  in  favour  of  Arads, 
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Ferns,  Palms,  or  other  popular  groups,  no  one  could  deny  that  the  Marantas 
come  into  the  first  ;rank  of  fine-foliaged  plants  of  moderate  size. 

The  Marantas,  taking  the  name  in  the  broad  sense  above  indicated, 


form  not  only  a  well-favoured  but,  as  we  have  intimated,  a  numeroas  family, 
no  fewer  than  twenty-five  new  members  whereof  were  shown  in  one.  group 
by  Mr.  Linden  at  the  International  Horticultural  Exhibition  of  1866.  Our 
present  object  is  not,  however,  to  exhaust  the  catalogue  of  beauty  which 
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ihd  genus  affordu,  btit  to  invite  especial  attention  to  a  few  of  the  ohoieer 
gems  which  our  gardens  have  recently  acquired  from  it*  These  are  Mftraatft 
Veitehiana»  M*  Ulnstris,  and  M.  roseo-piota. 

Makanta  Veitohiana,  referred  by  Dr.  Hooker  to  Calathea,  and  of  which, 
by  the  courtesy  of  Messrs.  Veitch,  yre  are  enabled  to  give  the  annexed  illns- 
tration,  was  the  first  known  of  the  foregoing,  and  occupies  the  first  position 
also  in  respect  to  its  ornamental  properties.  It  is  a  stoat,  firee-growing  herb, 
attaining  tne  height  of  2  feet  or  upwards,  its  stalked  leaves  bdng  more  than 
a  foot  in  length.  These  are  ovate  elliptic,  with  a  dark  glossy  green  ground, 
in  strong  contrast  with  which  occurs  a  series  of  large  obcuneate  patches  of 
pale  yellowish  or  greyish  green  close  to  the  midrib,  and  these  bemg  closely 
placed  fopn  an  izregulaxly-defined  pale  centre.  Exterior  to  these,  and 
about  midway  to  the  margin,  occurs  another  series  of  bold  connected  mark- 
ings of  a  lunate  or  scolloped  outline,  and  of  a  transparent  yellowish  grey, 
giving  the  leaf  a  remarkably  pictorial  efEect,  either  when  seen  from  above  or 
beneath,  for  the  paler  portions,  as  seen  against  the  light,  show  themselves 
to  be  quite  transparent.  The  under  side  is  of  a  rich  vinous  purple,  paler 
where  the  spotting  occurs.  The  effect  of  this  colouring  is  very  rich,  so  that 
the  plant  is  one  of  remarkable  attractiveness,  especially  when  it  acquires 
mature  size,  and  has  thzown  out  a  spreading  head  of  its  exceedingly  beau* 
tifiil  leaves. 

Maiianta  ILZ.T7STBIS  is  of  s  somewfaat  different  type,  being  of  dwarfer 
habit,  and  having  comparativdy  broader  leaves  with  shorter  petioles.  The 
leaves  are  roundish  oblong,  dc«p  reddish  purple  beneath,  and  with  a  red 
fbotstalk,  the  base  of  the  costa  being  also  red ;  along  the  centre  on  each 
side  the  costa  is  a  band  of  yellcfwish  green,  and  thence  directed  outwards 
occur  alternate  sehm-Iike  bands  of  pale  and  deep  green ;  next  occurs  a 
seoUoped  belt  of  pale  greyish  green,  almost  white,  and  finally  a  shaded 
dark  green  margm.  The  contrasts  j^sesented  by  these  tints,  which  here  and 
there,  except  in  the  ease  oi  the  white  belt,  blend  softly  into  eadi  other,  is 
very  charmingi  and  the  plant  is  one  at  the  most  beautiful  of  its  race. 

Mabanta  BOflso-FiczA  is  of  the  same  character  as  the  last,  bat  is  appa- 
rently  of  smaller  growth.  It  has  roundish  oblong  leaves  of  a  shaded  dark 
green  colour  throughout,  ezeept  that  a  wavy  or  scolloped  belt  of  clear  deep 
rose  colour  extends  from  the  bcue  to  the  apex,  a  little  within  the  margin,  and 
that  the  costa  is  conspicuously  deep  zose-coloured  throughout.  The  petiole 
and  back  of  the  leaf  are  in  this  case  also,of  a  deep  reddish  purple  orwine  colour. 

This  trio  of  Marantas  aU  come  firam  tropical  South  America.  The 
exact  habitat  of  M.  Yeitchiana  is  nok  stated,  but  that  of  the  others  is  the 
country  bordering  the  Upper  Amazon.  Those  who  may  desire  to  see  well- 
executed  and  trustworthy  coloured  %arefi  of  the  plants,  may  find  them  in 
the  works  quoted  below — ^namely,  M.  VniMana  in  the  **  Botanical  Maga- 
zine," at  t.  5535 ;  M.  iUustris  in  '*  VkmB  des  Serres,"  at  t.  1691-2 ;  and 
M.  roseo'picta  in  the  latter  work  at  1. 107&-6. 

M. 

FRUIT  CBOPS  DT  THE  NOBTH* 

We  have  now  arrived  at  a  sufficiently  advanced  period  of  the  year  to  be 
able  to  form  a  tolerably  accurate  estimate  of  the  Fruit  crop  of  the  coming 
season.  Notwithstanding  the  long  contimtance  oi  dull  wet  weather  last 
autumn,  which  was  very  unfavourable  for  ripening  wood,  and  notwithstand- 
ing tibe  severe  cold  weather  of  January  and  Maroh,  the  prospect  iA  very 
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tatis&elorjr  in  this  oeighboiiihoocL    With  the  single  cxoeption  of  Apples, 
all  other  lands  of  fimit  will  afford  fall  average  crops. 

The  cold  weather  of  March  kept  the  Aprioots  late  in  coniing  into  flower, 
which  was  very  fortunate,  as  the  weather  was  favourable  to  their  setting 
after  they  got  folly  expanded.  In  general  there  was  not  so  much  bloom  as 
nsnal  tms  season,  and  the  erop  in  some* places  is  below  the  average.  The 
crop  here  is,  however,  a  good  average  one,  the  yonng  trees  being  very  fall. 

Peaches  and  Nectarines  are  a  very  heavy  crop.  There  was  a  great 
bloom,  and  the  weather  being  mild,  they  set  very  ttdckly— equally  well  on 
trees  folly  exposed,  as  on  those  under  protection.  I  would  here  offer  a  word 
of  advice  to  yonng  gardeners,  and  that  is,  not  to  be  afraid  to  {hin  the 
frait  well,  and  rather  to  leave  too  few  on  the  trees,  than  too  many.  Ten  dozen 
fine  Peaches  are  worth  more  than  twenty  dozen  small  ones ;  besides,  the 
trees  when  not  overcropped,  make  better  wood  for  another  season. 

Plnms  ar^  an  extraordinary  crop.  The  show  of  bloom  was  very  fine, 
and  the  weather  was  everything  that  could  be  wished.  They  will  be  very 
low  in  price  this  season.    Cherries  also  are  a  good  crop. 

The  Apple  crop  will  be  much  below  an  average,  yet  better  than  could  be 
expected  when  we  consider  the  heavy  crop  of  last  season,  which  so  exhausted 
the  trees  of  their  organised  matt^,  especially  in  orchards  where  no  atten 
tion  is  paid  either  to  pruning  the  wood  or  thinning  the  fruit,  that  a  season 
of  rest  is  indispensably  necessary  to  enable  them  to  store  up  matter  for 
another  crop.  On  young  trees  ihski  were  not  overladen  with  fruit  last  year, 
there  is  a  fair  crop  this  season.  Here  we  have  a  very  fair  crop,  though 
taking  the  whole  of  the  trees  it  is  certainly  below  an  average.  Some  of  them 
have  Uttle  or  no  fruit,  others  have  a  light  crop,  and  some  have  a  very  heavy 
crop,  espeeiallv  the  following  sorts : — ^^  Cockpit,  Improved  Cockpit,  Yorkshire 
Greening,  Bibston  Pippin,  Margil,  Ingestrie,  CaMLle,  Green  Balsam, 
Dumelow's  Seedling,  and  others  too  numerous  to  mention. 

Pears  are  a  good  crop,  folly  an  average  one,  both  on  standards  and 
walls.    Some  sorts  are  very  heavily  eropped. 

Bush  fruit  is  very  plentiful,  and  the  trees  are  looking  very  healthy  and 
dean.  Gooseberries  and  Cuirants  of  all  kinds,  and  Baspberries  are  also 
plentifuL 

The  Strawberry  crop  will  be  abundant.  The  plants  are  looking  remark- 
ably weU  and  healthy,  and  are  full  of  blossom.  All  kinds  promise  well  for 
fruit.  I  never  had  Keens'  Seedling  fail  until  1865,  when  the  failure  of  the 
Strawberry  crop  was  so  general  throughout  the  country.  It  also  failed  last 
year.  I  have  a  plantation  of  Keens',  now  four  years  old,  from  which  I  ex- 
pected a  good  erop  in  1865,  but  was  disappointed,  as  I  was  in  1866>  wh^n 
the  crop  was  again  a  fiedlure.  I  was  much  xadined  to  dig  them  up,  but  the 
plants  looked  so  strong  and  vigorous,  that  I  was  induced  to  leave  them. 
Now  they  are  one  mass  of  bloom.  The  crop  wiU  be  extraordinary.  Sir 
Harry,  about  which  so  mueh  has  been  said  of  late,  I  have  grown  nine  or  ten 
^ears.  I  always  found  it  a  free  grower  and  great  cropper.  I  never  con- 
sidered it  other  than  a  very  coarse  firuit,  and  did  not  grow  it  extensively  until 
last  year.  In  1865  it  bore  me  a  heavy  crop  of  fruit,  and  as  it  stood  the  long- 
continued  hoi  dry  weather  on  our  soil  better  than  any  other  kind,  I  was 
xnduced  to  plant  more  of  it.  Last  year  the  crop  was  also  good,  so  that  here 
it  has  proved  itself  a  great  bearer  in  seasons  when  other  sorts  have  failed. 
The  British  Queen  does  well  here ;  I  grow  it  largely. 

From  the  above  remarks  it  wiU  be  seen  that  the  prospect  of  good  fruit 
crops  this  season  is  very  cheering.    Notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  said 
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about  the  changeableness  of  onr  climate,  there  will  be  a  fine  supply  of  all  kinds 
of  fruit  with  the  exception  of  Apples ;  and  the  lightness  of  this  crop  is  owiag 
not  to  the  weather,  but  to  the  want  of  proper  management  in  pruning  the 
trees,  and  thinning  the  fruit  last  season. 

Staurton.  ^  M.  Saul. 

[The  extraordinary  show  of  Strawbenies,  which  we  hear  Is  general,  anggeats  that  runners 
may  be  scarce,  and  that  those  which  are  produced  early  should  be  secured.—- Eds.] 


THE  NEW  VARIEGATED  ZONAL*  PELARGONIUMS. 

Such  a  show  of  this  popular  class  of  Pelargoniums  was  never  before 
seen  as  that  brought  together  at  South  Kensington  on  the  2l8t  of  May. 
From  the, earliest  forms  down  to  the  very  latest  and  most  advanced  develop- 
ments, the  section  was  represented,  and  that  in  such  quantities  as  to  be 
almost  bewildering.  The  following  awards  of  first-class  certificates  were 
made  by  the  Floral  Committee : — To  Messrs.  E.  O.  Henderson  &  Son  for  Sun- 
shincj  which  has  a  zone  of  dark  bronze  and  fiery  carmine,  well-defined  and 
regular,  and  a  margin  of  gold,  habit  good ;  a  showy  and  effective  variety.  To 
Messrs.  Jas.  Garraway  &  Co.,  of  Bristol,  for  Mrs.  Allen,  which  has  a  narrow 
bronze  and  fiery  carmine  zone,  unusually  well-defined  and  regular,  and  a 
pale  yellow  margin ;  leaves  small,  but  very  distinctly  marked.  To  Mr. 
Grieve,  of  Buiy  St.  Edmunds,  for  Victoria  Regina,  a  cross  between  a  green- 
leaved  seedling  and  Lucy  Grieve ;  it  has  a  broad  dark  bronzy  and  fiery  red 
zone,  well  defined,  and  a  medium  margin  of  pale  yellow ;  good  habit,  and 
effective.  To  Messrs.  F.  &  A.  Smith,  of  Dulwich,  for  Resplendent^  a  very  novel 
and  attractive  variety,  with  broad  well-defined  reddish  brown  and  glowing 
carmine  zone,  and  narrow  yellow  leaf-margin;  Magnificent^  with  well-defbaed 
zone  of  bronzy  brown  and  deep  carmine,  and  yellow  margin,  foliage  good, 
and  excellent  habit ;  and  Jetty  Lacy,  with  zone  of  reddish  chestnut  and  dark 
brown,  well-defined  and  striking,  margin  of  bright  golden  yellow,  free  and 
compact  in  habit.  To  Mr.  Henry  Groom,  of  Ipswich,  for  Lord  Stanley,  a 
cross  between  Sir  F.  Kelly  and  Miss  Turner,  and  having  a  dark  bronzy 
chestnut  and  fiery  red  zone,  well-defined  and  bold,  and  a  margin  of  yellow; 
good  habit,  and  very  effective.  To  Messrs.  Saltmarsh  &  Son,  of  Chelmsford, 
for  Sunrise,  dark  and  pinkish  carmine  zone,  well-defined  and  regular,  with 
broad  leaf-margin  of  deep  yellow,  good  habit,  and  highly  attractive ;  and 
Crown  Jewel,  with  very  broad  dark  and  carmine  well-defined  zone,  and  wide 
leaf-margin  of  gold,  a  very  bold  and  showy  kind.  Both  these  varieties 
were  shown  as  large  plants,  and  it  was  noticeable  how  well  preserved  was 
the  leaf-marking  even  on  the  very  oldest  leaf.  To  Mr.  Langlois,  of  Jersey, 
for  Prince  Leopold,  a  medium-sized  highly  coloured  variety.  Some  remark- 
ably well-grown  and  finely  coloured  Golden  yearlings  were  produced  by 
Messrs.  Cfl^er  &  Co.,  of  Sydenham.  The  foregoing,  it  will  be  seen,  all  belong 
to  the  Golden-edged  section  of  the  group.  Comparatively  few  new  Silver- 
€dged  Zonals  were  produced,  and  of  them  none  that  were  both  sujQiciently 
developed  and  sufficiently  meritorious  to  merit  the  distinction  of  an  award. 

Among  Golden  Bicolor  Zonals,  Mr.  WiUs,  of  Huntroyde  Park,  Burnley, 
had  some  splendid  things.  First-class  certificates  were  awarded  to  Her 
Majesty,  having  a  greenish  golden  leaf-ground,  with  broad  zone  of  bronze, 

*  We  use  the  term  *'  Yariegpeited  Zona]/'  and  for  the  sake  of  uniformity  recommend  its 
general  adoption,  as  proposed  in  the  Oardeners*  Chronicle,  iostead  of  ^^d^Icolor,"  which 
latter  name  is  both  pre-oocupied  and  incorrect. — Eds. 
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very  distinctly  and  handsomely  laid  on,  foliage  large  and  stout,  a  very 
fine  yariety ;  and  Beauty  of  RMlescUde,  bright  golden  green,  with  narrowish 
well-defined  vandyked  zone  of  yellowish  bronze,  large  bold  leaves,  and 
excellent  habit.  The  following,  in  the  same  way,  were  also  fine  examples  : 
— Model,  Beauty  of  Calderdale,  Princess  Alice,  and  PeriUa,  All  these  were 
large  and  handsome  specimens,  that  promise  to  make  most  effective  bedders. 

Quo. 

THE  EFFECTS  OF  THE  FROST  OF  JANUARY,    1867. 

The  temperature  to-day  (May  7th),  has  been  84^  in  the  shade,  and 
the  hot  bright  stin  is  bringing  out  the  effects  of  the  frost  into  much  stronger 
relief.  Many  of  the  Coniferous  plants  before  mentioned  (see  pp.  88,  94) 
as  only  slightly  injured,  are  now  quite  dead ;  several  standard  Roses  have 
gone  off  within  the  last  week ;  and,  in  fact  we  are  in  a  position  now  to  be 
able  to  calculate  with  some  degree  of  certainty  as  to  l3ie  real  amount  of 
damage  inflicted. 

In  resuming  my  remarks,  I  am  very  sorry  to  have  to  record  some  sad 
losses  in  the  Cypress  tribe.  Prominent  amongst  these  stands  the  beautiful 
Cupressus  Goveniana,  from  California,  not  one  plant  of  which  is  spared 
to  us,  thus  adding  another  proof  to  that  afforded  by  Pinus  insignis,  that  all 
the  Califomian  species  are  not  alike  hardy.  Cupressus  macrocarpa,  also 
from  California,  is  very  much  injured,  and  in  some  few  instances  quite 
killed ;  but  a  large  one,  upwards  of  30  feet  high,  is  uninjured.  Cupressus 
thurifera  and  thurifera  elegans  from  Mexico  are  quite  killed.  Several  very 
fine  trees  of  Cupressus  tonilosa,  one  nearly  40  feet  high,  are  all  gone.  As 
this  latter  is  an  Indian  species,  it  could  scarcely  be  expected  to  survive  where 
a  Califomian  species  had  been  obliged  to  succumb.  This  closes  the  list  of 
our  losses  in  the  Coniferous  family,  and  a  sad  blank  they  have  produced 
wherever  they  have  been  planted  in  conspicuous  positions  for  the  attain- 
ment of  certain  effects.  Sad  as  the  tale  is,  however,  I  think  we  may  rejoice 
that  there  are  so  many  beautiful  things  left,  which  are  perfectly  reliable  for 
their  hardiness,  and  to  which  we  must  for  the  future  look  for  effective 
planting. 

Amongst  the  minor  losses  occasioned  by  the  frost  are  all  the  Noisette 
and  Tea-scented  Roses,  as  well  as  several  Bourbon  and  climbing  Roses,  all 
of  which  were  killed  to  the  ground ;  the  greater  portion  of  them  are  indeed 
breaking  up  more  or  less  vigorously,  though  the  hot  sun  appears  too  much 
for  many  of  them,  as  I  perceive  that  several  have  gone  back  within  the  last 
week.  In  standards,  as  I  before  observed,  several  have  failed  to  respond  to 
the  demand  made  upon  them  by  the  great  increase  of  temperature,  and  I 
notice  to-day  that  there  are  no  signs  of  the  white  Banksian  Rose  breaking 
again.  Hybrid  Rhododendrons  are  very  much  injured  indeed.  Some  of 
the  earlier  crosses  with  the  Indian  arboreum  are  quite  killed,  and  of  the 
later  crosses,  I  observe  that  the  nearer  they  approach  either  in  foliage  or 
habit  to  the  Indian  type,  the  more  they  are  injured.  I  believe,  also,  that  the 
bloom  of  almost  all  the  varieties  will  be  found  very  deficient,  both  in  quality 
and  quantity.  Cotoneaster  Simmonsii  appears  to  be  hardier  than  rotundifolia, 
or  microphylla,  as  it  is  iminjured,  while  the  latter  are  killed  to  the  ground, 
but  are  breaking  again.  A  sad  loss  is  a  very  fine  plant  of  Fabiana  im- 
bricata,  15  feet  high,  and  which  has  stood  in  the  same  place  for  twenty-five 
years  untouched ;  it  'always  flowered  very  profusely,  and,  when  in  bloom 
was  greatly  admired.    Near  it,  and  against  a  south  wall,  stood  a  large  plant 
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of  Gerasiu  ilicifolia,  which  ia  quite  killed,  ae  ave  aleo  Ceanothua  payillogns 
and  C.  azurena,  each  about  10  feet  hi^.  Lonioera  flexnoBa  is  dead  to  tfaa 
grotmd,  but  will  break  again.  Thfee  fine  pkuits  of  Deafontainea  spinoBa 
are  killed ;  alao  a  nioe  plant  of  Lignatnun  japonienm ;  and  a  Staonionub 
latifolia»  which  had  grown  and  flonriahed  well  for  fiTe  yeara  in  the  opmi  air. 

A  few  gema  have,  however,  c<»ne  out  unix^pued,  and  amongat  them  noaa 
are  more  deaerving  of  prominent  mention  than  Azalea  amoena,  some  beauti- 
fdl  dwarf  bnshea  of  wluch  are  now  a  maaa  of  bloom,  and  are  very  charming. 
This  plant  ought  to  be  more  extensively  used,  as  it  is  very  tractable  and  easily 
propagated.  Another  beantifal  thing  whidi  I  think  cannot  be  sufficiently 
appreciated  is  the  Skimmia  japonica.  Some  plants  at  this  place  have  been 
quite  a  feature  for  the  last  eight  montha;  and  during  th^  froat  the  branches 
covered  with  bright  acarlet  berriea,  protruded  above  the  snow,  and  aeemed  to 
defy  the  frost,  looking  quite  cheering  in  Hxe  midst  of  the  desolation  by  which 
tiiey  were  surrounded.  I  raised  my  plants  from  seed.  They  are  about 
aixteen  years  old,  and  aeveral  of  them  2  feet  high  and  2  feet  through.  The 
berries  for  the  forthcoming  year  are  already  set  in  great  abundance.  The 
plants  are  certainly  slow-growing,  but  will  well  repay  waiting  for,  as  they 
want  no  attention,  but  simply  to  be  let  alone  when  once  they  are  planted  out. 
I  sowed  my  seed  in  a  pan  which  was  placed  in  a  cold  pit,  where  it  remained 
for  twelve  months.  The  young  plants  were  then  potted  off,  and  still  kept 
in  the  cold  pit  for  another  year.  They  were  then  planted  in  a  bed  of  peat 
and  loam  in  rather  a  damp  situation,  and  remained  there  about  three  years, 
when  they  were  finally  transplanted  into  an  American  border  among  some 
Azaleas  and  Ealmias,  where  they  have  flourished  so  well  as  to  have  become 
objects  of  great  interest  during  the  dreaiy  months  of  the  year.  The  birda  do 
not  touch  the  berries,  and  they  are  so  persistent  as  to  keep  up  their  bright 
scarlet  appearance  for  at  least  eight  months.  The  aame  cannot  be  aaid  of 
the  beautiful  Hollies  at  liiis  place,  which  are  generally  stripped  of  their 
berries  in  a  week,  on  the  approach  of  hard  weather. 

Bedleaf.  Johk  Cox. 


NEW  PLANTS. 

Undeb  this  heading  we  propose  to  take  a  glance  at  the  subjects  shown  at 
South  Kensington  on  the  occasion  of  the  New  Plant  Show  of  the  7th  ult.,  a 
^ow  which,  combining  the  interest  of  the  special  groups  of  novelties  with 
the  brilliant  display  of  other  well-selected  objecta  which  had  been  invited  to 
support  them,  produced  a  acene  of  beauty  and  of  horticultural  intereat  far 
beyond  that  which  ia  ordinarily  yielded  by  one  of  the  minor  ahowa. 

The  beat  aix  New  Planta  aent  out  in  1865  or  1866  came  first  on  the  list 
of  invitationa.  Here  Messrs.  Yeitch  &  Sons,  Mr.  Bull,  and  Mr.  Williama  com- 
peted, the  two  medala  offered  going  to  the  two  former.  Meaara.  Yeitch  ahowed 
Maranta  Yeitchiana  and  M.  roaeo*picta,  Dieffenbachia  Weirii,  Begonia 
Pearcei,  Yerachaffeltia  aplendida,  and  the  beautiful  hardy  Primula  cortu- 
aoidea  amoftna,  which  aeema  to  gain  in  beauty  each  succeeding  season. 
Mr.  Bull  ahowed  Yerachaffeltia  aplendida,  Fittonia  argyroneura,  Bertolonia 
guttata,  Anthuzium  regale,  Zamia  villoaa,  and  Maraiita  roaeo-picta.  The 
more  important  aubjecta  in  Mr.  WiUiama'a  group  were  Maranta  Ldndeniana, 
Phormium  tenax  variegata,  Dracsena  sanguinea,  and  Dieffenbachia  WeiriL 
The  medala  for  the  best  six  New  Plants  aent  out  in  1867  were  contended  for 
by  Messra.  Yeitch  and  Mr.  Bull,  the  first  place  being  asaigned  to  the  fonner, 
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who  showed  Sanchezia  nobilis  Tariegata,  DiefEienbachia  Pearcei,  Lomaria 
ciliata,  Ooleus  Yeitohii,  Panienin  yariegatum,  and  Hypocyrta  breviealyx ; 
while  the  latter  produced  Diehorisandra  mosaioa  and  D.  undata,  Maranta 
illnstris,  Bignonia  omata,  Adiantom  lindenii,  and  Agaye  macracantha.  The 
best  New  Plant  shown  for  the  first  time  in  flower  was  furnished  by  Mr.  Bull, 
and  was  his  recently  imported  Dalechampia  Boezliana  rosea,  Messrs.  Yeitch 
showing  against  it  the  yery  distinct  Begonia  boliyiensis.  The  best  new 
foliage  plant  not  preyiously  shown  was  a  yery  handsome  Indian  Alocasia 
with  green  and  chocolate  leayes,  Mr.  Bull  showing  against  it  a  handsome 
East  Indian  Pahn,  Ptychosperma  regalis.  The  best  garden  Seedling  was  a 
hybrid  Cattleya  from  Messrs.  Yeitch,  the  antagonistic  subjects  being  Bho- 
dodendron  Henryanum,  and  an  Indian  Azalea  called  Charmer.  Some  of 
these  we  will  now  notice  more  in  detail. 


As  being  appropriate  to  the  bedding-out  season,  we  resume  with  the 
CoUus  Veitehii,  which  is  a  free-growing  plant  haying  more  of  the  stout 
yigorous  habit  of  C.  Gil»iom  than  that  of  0.  Yerschaffeltii.  Its  leayes  are 
flat,  oyately  heart-shaped,  of  a  yelyety  brown  purple  on  the  disk  with  a  narrow 
edge  of  bright  green.  In  its  class  it  must  be  regarded  as  an  effeetiye  plant, 
as  the  accompanying  figure  of  it  will  show,  and  we  think  from  its  appearance 
that  it  is  likely  to  be  usefal  both  in-doors  and  out.  We  owe  to  Mr.  J.  G. 
Yeiteh  the  intiodiieliaxi  et  this  noyelty,  as  also  thai  td  G.  Gibsoni  aboye 
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alltided  to,  both  of  them,  moreoyer,  having  been  found  in  New  Caledonia. 
Saiichezia  nobilis  rariegata,  one  of  the  finest  novelties  of  the  season,  we  shall 
take  another  opportunity  to  describe ;  meanwhile  no  grower  of  stove  plants 
can  do  wrong  in  obtaining  it.     The  Jliarantat  of  the  above  .groups  will  be 
found  noticed  in  a  separate  article  (p.  124).  DalechampiaBoezUana  rosea  (v.  80)» 
Lomaria  ciliata  (p.  89),  and  Dichorisandra  mosaka  (f,  88),  we  have  already 
described.   The  companion  to  the  latter,  D.  vndataj  is  of  less  interest,  though 
the  dark  green  leaves  longitudinally  banded  with  grey,  are  curiously  crimped 
in  a  series  of  transverse  undulations.    Messrs.  Yeitch's  Begonia  holwiensvs^  a 
native,  as  its  name  implies,  of  Bolivia,  promises  to  be  a  useful  decorative 
plant,  and  is  certainly  very  distinct.    It  is  a  herbaceous  tuberous-rooted 
species,  of  dwarf  branching  habil,  with  narrowly  lanceolate  and  very  un- 
equal-sided leaves,  and  drooping  orange  scarlet  flowers,  of  which  the  sepals 
and  the  narrower  petals  are  oblong-lanceolate,  an  inch  or  more  in  length, 
while  the  filaments  of  the  stamens  are  xmited  into  a  column. 

Grijfinia  hyacinthina  inaxi)na  (Flore  des  Serres,  t.  1667-8),  is,  according 
to  M.  Van  Houtte's  figure,  a  vei^  great  improvement  on  the  specific  type 
which  was  met  with  in  cultivation  some  years  since.  The  new  form  is  said 
to  be  from  Brazil,  and  is  fully  twice  as  large  as  the  older  one  in  every  part, 
the  flowers,  which  resemble  those  of  the  old  form  in  having  some  of  their 
segments  tipped  and  edged  with  blue,  measuring  over  4  inches  across.  It 
has,  too,  a  stout  bulb  with  a  long  tapered  neck,  and  hence  will  ])i^bably 
be  found  less  difficult  to  cultivate.  Mr.  Williams  has  flowered  the  Agave 
schUIigera  (Bot.  Mag.,  t.  6641),  a  Mexican  species,  the  margins  of  whose  leaves 
throw  off  curious  ribbon-like  white  filaments,  closely  resembling  carpenters* 
shavings*  Mr.  Fitch's  drawing  represents  it  as  producing  a  simple  erect 
flowering  stem,  6  feet  high,  the  upper  part  of  which  becomes  a  cylindrical 
spike  of  smallish  and  not  very  crowded  yellowish  green  flowers.  The  plant 
is  nearly  related  to  A.  filifera,  the  two  being,  from  their  symmetry  of  growth 
and  white  variegation,  amongst  the  most  ornamental  of  their  singular  race. 
We  may  add  that  a  beautiful  coloured  figure  of  Dalechampia  Boezliana  rosea 
has  been  published  in  the  *'  Botanical  Magazine  "  (t.  6640),  and  another  of 
Magnolia  Lenneiy  figured  by  us  in  our  volume  for  1864,  in  the  "  Flore  des 
Serres  (t.  1698-4).  This  last  is  there  stated  to  be  of  Italian  origin,  and  to 
be  the  offspring  of  M.  Yulan  and  M.  purpurea. 

Among  Orchids  there  is  but  little  to  record.  The  most « important  is 
Oilontoglossum  triwnpJianSf  a  New  Grenada  species,  for  the  use  of  the  figure  of 
which  on  the  opposite  page  we  are  indebted  to  the  editors  of  the  Gardeners' 
Chronicle,  The  flowers,  which  it  will  be  seen,  are  of  large  size,  have  a  pure 
golden  yellow  ground,  and  are  marked  by  dark  cinnamon  brown  blotches, 
while  the  lip  is  usually  almost  white,  marked  also  with  brownish  blotches ; 
the  flowers,  however,  vary  in  tint  and  in  marking,  as  is  found  to  be  the 
case  with  many  other  Orchids,  a  very  notable  example  of  which  we  have 
lately  alluded  to  in  Cattleya  Warscewiczii.  The  Guatemalan  Epidendrum 
cnemidophorum,  which  has  pendent  racemes  of  large  flowers  hanging  from 
the  ends  of  the  long  reed-like  stems,  proves  to  be  a  rather  handsome  ac- 
quisition, the  flowers  being  yellowish  and  richly  spotted,  and  has  recently 
been  exhibited  from  Oulton  Park.  Another  species  of  the  same  genus, 
Epidendrum  ebumeum  (Bot.  Mag.,  t.  6648),  from  Panama,  flowered  by 
T.  R.  Tuffnell,  Esq.,  of  Spring  Grove,  proves  to  be  a  rather  showy  plant,  its 
broadly  cordate  ivory  white  lip  being  conspicuous ;  but  it  does  not  reach 
the  highest  rank  in  ^s  aristocratic  family. 

Of  Hardy  Plants  M.  Yan  Houtte  figures  the  very  beautiful  Dodeeathem 
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Jeffreyi  (Flore  des  Serres,  t.  1662),  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  which 
appears  to  have  been  imported  thence  to  the  Olasnevin  garden.  It  is  more 
vigorous  than  D.  Meadia,  throwing  up  abundance  of  erect  lanceolate  sub- 


spathulate  entire  leaves  a  foot  or  more  in  length,  and  a  profusion  of  large 
umbels  of  showy  rosy-purple  flowers,  which  are  paler  towards  the  orifice, 
where  they  are  marked  with  a  yellow  ring  in  contact  with  the  rich  chocolate 
purple  point. ,  This,  as  M.  Van  Houtte  remarks,  is  the  giant  of  the  genus. 

M. 

iECHMEAS  :   HOW  TO  FLOWER  THEM  FREELY. 

The  subjects  of  the  present  remarks  are  exotics,  equal  if  not  superior 
in  merit  to  the  Ealosanthes,  which  I  have  previously  noticed.  They  are 
thoroughly  distinct — even  tropical  in  their  aspect;  they  are  also  easy  of 
culture,  endure  long  in  bloom,  and  are  capable  of  withstanding  a  very  large 
amount  of  harsh,  ungenial  treatment. 

The  ^chmeas  are  stove  herbaceous  perennials  of  comparatively  recent 
introduction ;  but  from  the  ready  manner  in  which  they  ma^  be  propagated, 
and  the  desire  of  all  who  see  them  in  bloom  to  become  possessed  of  them, 
they  have  become  very  extensively  distributed.  No  great  amount  of  success, 
however,  would  seem  to  have  followed  this  general  desire  to  become  pos- 
sessors of  them,  as  to  see  them  growing  and  flowering  well  is  the  exception 
rather  than  the  rule.  This  is  too  generally  attributed  to  a  deficiency  of 
heat,  than  which  no  greater  mistake  can  be  made. 

To  do  them  justice  they  must  have,  when  freely  growing,  an  atmosphere 
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well  charged  with  hnmiciiiy,  and  an  ayerage  temperatnxe  of  60^  to  75^» 

They  require  little  or  no  shading.  This,  an  average  storve  temperatitre 
about  A^ily  at  which  time  they  are  forming  fresh  shoots,  is  quite  suffifflusnt 
to  perfect  their  growth.  This  accomplished,  which  in  a  general  way  will 
carry  them  on  to  about  the  middle  of  May  or  the  beginning  of  June,  the  cus- 
tomary aridity  of  their  native  habitats  must  be  artificially  imitated.  When 
it  is  desired  to  make  specin^en  plants  produce  all  the  flowers  possible,  place 
them  in  the  most  exposed,  the  hottest,  and  the  driest  position  in  the  stove, 
and  withhold  water  from  them  entirely.  In  this  way  their  vital  energies 
are  to  be  taxed  for  a  month  or  six  weeks,  or,  indeed,  until  they  show  obvioas 
svmptoms  of  suffering,  and  this  will  be  found  to  induce  them  to  form  embryo 
flower-buds  at  the  bottom  of  their  cup-like  growths.  When  this  check  luis 
induced  them  to  assume  a  state  preparatory  to  flowering,  treatment  exactly 
the  reverse  of  that  last  described,  must  be  suddenly  entered  upon.  Abun- 
dance of  water  must  be  given  to  tiie  roots,  and  the  leaves  must  be  syringed 
frequently ;  but  water  shotdd  not  be  allowed  at  this  stage  to  stand  in  the 
cup-like  formations  previously  alluded  to,  as  it  not  unfrequently  causes  the 
embryo  flower-spikes  to  rot  away  where  young. 

I  have  long  practised  another  very  simple  method  of  flowering  these 
plants  in  small  pots,  and  in  a  form  most  suitable  for  in-door  decoration, 
whether  for  the  drawing-room  or  dinner  table,  for  either  of  which  they  are 
well  adapted*  About  the  middle  of  May,  or  between  that  and  the  second 
or  third  week  in  June,  young  shoots  of  the  current  season's  growth  are  to  be 
taken  from  the  parent  plant  by  cutting  them  off  at  the  base,  and  after- 
wards laying  them  on  their  sides  in  any  convenient  positio^i  in  the  stove. 
Cucumber-house,  or  frame,  for  a  fortnight  or  tibree  weeks,  after  which  they 
are  to  be  potted  singly  and  firmly  into  48-si2ed  pots,  in  a  compost  formed 
of  peat,  potsherds,  and  silver  sand.  They  are  to  be  treated  subsequently  in 
every  respect  like  established  plants.  They  come  into  flower  from  November 
to  January,  at  a  time  when  good  plants  suitable  for  in-door  decoration  are 
scarce.  It  should  be  well  understood  that  the  object  in  thus  laying  them 
upon  their  sides  for  a  time,  is  to  induce  the  formation  of  the  embryo  flowers, 
and  that  the  check  thus  given  tends  to  secure  this  desideratum.  By  treating 
Bilbergias  and  Tillandsias  in  a  similar  manner  a  like  success  may  be  realised. 

Digswell,  William  Eablet, 

ZONAL  PELARGONIUMS  versus  CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

A  littlx  leisure  has  now  permitted  me  to  thank  Mr.  Higgs  f or  hii 
friendly  criticism.  I  beg  to  assure  him  that  I  have  given  his  objections 
due  consideration ;  but  his  arguments  have  failed  to  convince  me  that  I 
have  in  the  slightest  degree  been  guilty  of  misrepresentation.  The  facts 
which  I  have  stated  are  probably  too  revolutionary  to  satisfy  those  who 
cling  to  the  past,  and  stand  in  the  gap  with  outstretched  arms  to  prevent 
the  onward  march  of  improvement.  Neither,  perhaps,  is  it  any  part  of 
wisdom  to  attempt  to  change  the  current  of  thought  that  overpowers  the 
mind  in  such  cases,  for  before  a  truth  is  admitted,  it  must  have  undergone 
a  course  of  probation.  To  accomplish  this,  time  and  reflection  are  neces- 
sary ;  and  judging  from  the  moderate  and  candid  tone  of  Mr.  Higgs's  com- 
munication, I  doubt  not  that  lij^ht  enough  will  yet  be  given  him  to  swim 
with  the  stream,  which  has  by  its  innate  force  cut  out  a  new  channel,  ani 
by  its  momentum  is  breaking  down  obstructions,  rooting  out  feeble  objeo- 
tions,  and  expanding  its  power  on  all  sides. 
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In  the  course  of  a  few  years  we  shall  find  the  Chrysanthemum  cribbed 
in  a  comer  of  our  conservatories,  or,  what  is  more  likely,  handed  over  to 
open-air  culture.  Had  Mr.  Higgs  but  seen  the  magnificent  display  of 
Zonal  Pelargoniums  at  Tortworth  last  autumn  and  winter — and  they  were 
equally  fine  in  other  gardens  that  I  visited — ^I  feel  persuaded  that  the  Chrysan- 
themum would  have  sunk  95  per  cent*,  in  his  estimation.  I  am  not  opposed 
to  this  latter  plant ;  on  the  contrary,  .1  value  it  for  what  it  is  worth,  but  I 
refuse  to  give  it  that  attention  and  space  which  ought  to  be  bestowed  upon 
others  of  a  very  superior  quality. 

An  uneven  balance  cannot  be  adjusted  by  either  the  freaks  of  fashion  or 
fancy,  neitiier  can  it  be  regulated  by  mere  emotions,  or  by  the  imaginings 
or  the  varied  organisation  of  individual  minds.  Whatever  changes  occur 
among  new  comers,  to  be  durable  and  beneficial  they  must  rest  upon  the 
excellency  of  an  object,  or  a  class  of  objects,  over  others ;  then,  and  not  till 
then,  will  they  continue  to  exercise  a  lasting  and  determinate  influence 
over  the  mind.  Speaking  more  especially  of  plants,  whether  we  estimate 
more  highly  the  grouping  of  colour,  or  the  beauty  of  individual  form,  it  is 
not  easy  to  express  how  the  innate  images  of  i^scination  or  dislike  are 
formed,  or  how  they  operate  upon  the  mental  faculty,  as  we  are  destitute  of 
language  sufficiently  precise  to  enable  us  accurately  to  define  the  different 
forms  of  thought  that  float  through  the  mind.  Still  though  undescribable, 
they  can  only  produce  pleasurable  emotions  when  the  objects  that  give 
them  birth  are  harmoniously  arranged. 

The  request  that  I  should  offer  an  explanation  why  I  value  so  highly 
the  Zonal  Pelargonium  and  condemn  the  Chrysanthemum  is  a  very  reason- 
able one,  to  which  I  readily  accede.  The  difficulty  is  by  no  means  great, 
nor  need  the  vindication  be  long  or  laboured.  What  quality,  then,  does 
the  Chrysanthemum  possess  to  deserve  the  high  panegyrics  which  have 
been  bestowed  on  it  ?  We  have  a  heavy  mass  of  uninteresting  foliage, 
coarse  in  shape,  and  uniform  in  colour,  with  no  variation  to  relieve  the  eye. 
The  branches,  too,  have  to  be  supported  by  an  endless  number  of  stakes, 
which  when  accurately  arranged  may  delight  the  most  rigid  formalist,  but 
which  reficned  taste  rejects.  The  Chrysanthemum,  moreover,  possesses  but 
a  limited  range  of  colour ;  and  owing  to  the  position  of  the  flowers,  stuck 
as  they  are  on  the  pinnacle  of  the  branches,  the  most  ingenious  contnvance 
fails  in  the  effort  to  produce  more  than  individuality. 

What  are  the  preponderating  merits  of  the  Zonal  Pelargonium  ?  We 
shall  find  at  the  very  threshold,  staring  us  fully  in  the  face,  such  an  airay 
of  beauty,  such  a  galaxy  of  colour,  as  will  at  once  rivet  our  feelings  of 
admiration,  these  colours  shading  off  into  every  imaginable  gradation,  and 
producing  a  harmony  of  effect,  when  properly  arranged,  such  as  no  other 
class  of  plants  can  be  made  to  yield  during  the  later  portion  of  the  year. 
What  these  colours  are  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  describe,  as  that  can  be 
readily  ascertained  by  reference  to  a  florist's  catalogue.  Then  we  may  add 
further  variety  of  colour,  by  introducing  Pelargoniums  with  variegated 
foliage,  or  those  belonging  to  the  bi-coloured  and  marbled-leaved  sections. 
A  few  plants  of  Centaurea  candidissima,  introduced  here  and  there,  will, 
moreover,  greatly  assist  to  relieve  and  neutralise  the  other  •colours. 

Now,  I  feel  quite  justified  in  reasserting,  that  the  Chrysanthemum, 
as  a  conservatory  plant,  is  fast  being  superseded.  I  know  some  gar- 
dens in  which  its  cultivation  has  been  already  discontinued,  except  m  the 
open  air. 

Tortworth  Court.  Alsxavdbe  Cbaub. 
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NOVELTIES,  &c.,  AT  FLOWER  SHOWS. 

The  Boyal  Botanic  Society's  third  Spring  Show  took  place  on  April  27th, 
and  still  had  the  disadvantage  of  onpropitions  weather.  There  was  a  pretty 
and  interesting  show  notwithstanding. 

Mr.  W.  Bull  had  a  rare  group  including  a  considerable  number  of 
New  Plants,  and  got  first-class  certificates  for  the  following: — Copwgma 
Baueriaiia  variegata,  a  very  pretty  New  Zealand  shmb,  having  inversely 
ovate  green  leaves,  with  a  broad  yellow  edge ;  Dioscorea  discdcr  variegata,  a 
very  handsome  variety,  having  rich-looking  leaves,  on  which  were  mingled 
brown  and  green  spots ;  Adiantum  Ldndenii,  a  fine  stove  Fern ;  TerminaUa 
elegam,  with  trifid  leaves  of  a  pale  green  colour,  veined  with  red ;  and  two 
very  beautiful  varieties  of  AncKtochUus — Petola  marmorea,  and  Dayi,  the  first 
having  leaves  of  a  dark  chocolate  green,  handsomely  marked  with  pale 
green ;  the  latter  deep  green,  having  reddish  veins.  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams 
got  the  same  award  for  Lomariopsis  heteromarpha,  a  taking  greenhouse  Fern 
of  creeping  habit,  and  for  Amaryllis  aurantiaca,  having  large  pale  orange 
scarlet  flowers,  with  a  whitish  sulphur  circular  throat,  a  bold-looking  and 
striking  variety.  Both  Messrs.  Williams  and  Bull  got  second-class  certi- 
ficates for  Azalea  Queen  of  Roses,  the  flowers  of  a  rosy  pink  colour,  large 
and  stoul,  the  upper  segments  being  faintly  spotted  with  pale  rosy  crim- 
son— ^a  very  pleasing  shade  of  colour,  but  the  flowers  somewhat  uneven. 
Mr.  Williams  had  grown  his  specimen  better  than  Mr.  Bull.  Messrs.  Iveiy 
and  Son,  of  Dorking,  had  a  basketful  of  their  new  Azalea  Fasemation^  a 
very  pretty  decorative  variety  indeed — colour  deep  pink  edged  with  white, 
the  upper  petals  blotched  with  rosy  crimson ;  and  Mr.  Bull  a  pan  of  a 
pretty  new  Forget-me-not,  MyosoHs  Impiratrice  Elisabeth,  with  a  very  dwarf 
habit,  the  flowers  pale  blue  with  a  rosy  eye. 

Mr.  James,  gardener  to  W.  F.  Watson,  Esq.,  had  some  Pansies  in  pots, 
grown  in  a  style  that  reminded  one  of  the  most  palmy  days  of  this  charm- 
ing though  too  much  neglected  flower.  Out  of  that  goodly  number  of  Pansy- 
growers  that  erstwhile  were  to  be  met  with  about  London,  Mr.  James  is 
tiie  only  one  left  to  us,  and  right  well  does  he  represent  what  used  to  be. 
His  varieties  in  pots  were : — Rev.  H,  Donibrain,  Dux,  Imperial  Prince,  and 
Masterpiece,  dark  selfs ;  Vesta,  pale  yellow  self;  Chancellor,  J.  B.  Doumie, 
Wm.  Austin,  and  A,  Wharmond,  yellow  grounds  ;  and  Cupid,  Lady  E.  Stanley, 
and  Miss  E.  Cochrane,  white  grounds.  Some  cut  blooms  in  excellent  con- 
dition were  also  shown  by  Mr.  James.  Messrs.  Downie  Laird  k  Laing 
had  a  box  of  cut  blooms  of  their  new  bedder,  Imperial  Blue,  a  variety 
having  a  rich  depth  of  colour,  and  a  large  regular  dark  blotch ;  the  flowers 
were  aU  well  coloured,  and  of  good  size.  It  appears  to  stand  the  sun  re- 
markably well.  Mr.  Wiggins,  gardener  to  W.  Beck,  Esq.,  of  Isleworth, 
had  a  collection  of  Polyanthuses  that  were  very  attractive  indeed.  As 
border  flowers  they  are  highly  valuable  in  the  spring;  and  surely  their 
simple  beauty  would  be  much  more  appreciated  if  a  trial  were  given  them. 

The  show  of  Auriculas  was  very  attractive.  To  indicate  how  easily  the 
fine  Alpine  varieties  can  be  had — ^it  is  simply  necessary  to  sow  the  seed  in  a 
pan  or  box,  placing  the  same  in  a  cold  frame,  and  if  the  weather  be  hot, 
covering  the  pan  with  a  piece  of  glass  to  prevent  the  soil  from  baking. 
As  soon  as  the  plants  are  large  enough  they  can  be  put  into  store  pots,  t.  e., 
three  or  four  plants  to  a  pot  until  they  become  well  established,  and  then 
finally  planted  out  on  a  shady  border,  rather  raised,  for  flowering. 
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The  special  Prize  Show  at  the  Eoyal  Horticnltural  Gardens,  South 
Kensington,  on  May  7th,  came  in  weather  so  hot  and  oppressive,  that  for 
once  July  appeared  to  merge  into  the  early  part  of  May.  First-class  certi- 
ficates were  awarded  to  Mr.  Muir,  gardener  to  Sir  P.  M.  Egerton,  Bart., 
M.P.,  Oulton  Park,  Tarporley,  for  Epidendmm  cnemidophorum ;  to  Messrs. 
Yeitch  &  Sons  for  a  species  of  Alocasia  from  the  East  Indies,  for  a  hybrid 
Cattleya,  and  for  the  very  novel  Begonia  holivienns;  to  Messrs.  Low  &  Co. 
for  a  white  variety  of  Odantoglosmm  citrosmum ;  to  Messrs.  Backhouse  &  Son 
for  Iheris  camma,  a  very  dwaif,  free-blooming  species,  suitable  for  rockwork ; 
to  Mr.  W.  Bull  for  Ptychosperma  regalia,  a  handsome  East  Indian  Palm ;  and 
to  Mr.  W.  Paul  for  a  slender  Ulmus,  or  Planera,  from  Japan.  Messrs.  Eol- 
lisson  &  Sons  had  two  seedling  Ericas :  E.  tintinnahula,  with  short  pale  pink 
flowers,  free,  and  somewhat  fragrant,  awarded  a  first-class  certificate ;  and 
E,  tubiformisy  with  waxy  reddish  crimson  tubes,  awarded  a  second-class 
certificate.  Messrs.  Low  had  in  addition  some  other  rare  Orchids,  and  a 
group  of  nearly  one  hundred  plants  of  Cattleya  citrina,  that  will  live  long 
in  the  rememorance  of  those  who  saw  them.  There  was  a  fair  proportion 
of  variation  noticeable,  especially  in  the  colouring  of  the  lip,  and  the 
flowers  emitted  a  rich  firagrance. 

In  the  way  of  Pelargoniums,  Mr.  Turner  was  awarded  first-class  cer- 
tificates for  four  Fancy  varieties — ^viz..  Perfection,  having  fine  form  and 
substance ;  Brightness,  rosy  carmine,  a  very  pleasing  shade  of  colour,  and 
flowers  of  good  form ;  Pink  Perfection,  bright  rosy  pmk,  bold  and  striking ; 
and  Belle  cf  the  Season,  pale  ground,  with  rosy  carmine  blotches,  good  form, 
and  free-blooming.  Maid  Matian  and  Marmion,  both  very  useful  kinds, 
were  awarded  second-class  certificates.  Mr.  William  Paul  had  a  first-class 
certificate  for  Dr,  Hogg,  a  zonal  variety,  figured  in  our  last  year's  volume ; 
and  Waltham  Nosegay,  colour  vivid  crimson,  a  very  free-blooming  and  showy 
variety,  with  plain  foliage.  Messrs.  Downie  Laird  &  Laing  had  the  same 
award  for  Nosegay  Pelargonium  Bose  Stella,  a  great  acquisition,  the  habit 
compact,  and  having  large  trusses  of  rosy  pink  flowers,  of  fine  quality. 

E.D. 


OUE  MONTHLY  CHEONIOLE. 


Gabdshbks'  ExAHiNATiON8.~-The  Boyal 
Horticultural  Society's  ExaminatioziB  for 
young  gardeners  for  1867,  are  fixed  to  take 
place  on  the  8rd  and  4th  of  Ju^,  and  on  the 
dOth  and  31st  of  December.  They  will  be 
'based  upon  the  Programme  issued  by  the  So- 
ciety of  Arts  for  the  present  year,  the  par- 
ticidars  of  which  may  be  had  on  application 
to  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Boyal  Horti- 
cnltural Society,  South  Kensington,  W. 

Thx  Hby.  M.  J.  Bebkblet. — Among  the 
most  satisfactory  of  the  Civil  List  Pensions 
recently  granted,  is  one  of  £100  a-year  to  the 
£ey.  Miles  Joseph  Berkeley,  in  acknowledg- 
ment of  tibie  eminent  services  he  has  rendered 
as  a  botanist  both  to  practical  horticulture 
and  agriculture.  These,  together  with  his 
unrivalled  acquaintance  with  Cryptogamic 
plants,  towards  the  diffusion  of  a  knowledge 
of  which  he  has  done  so  much,  amply  entitle 
him  to  such  a  distinction.  Long  may  ho 
live  to  enjoy  it ! 


CHnrxBE  PniMBosss. — Mr.  W.  Paul,  in  his 
recent  lecture  on  spring  flowers  at  South 
Kensington,  mentions  a  curious  and  interest- 
ing feust  in  ihe  history  of  this  plant.  There 
is  a  tendency  in  most  plants  to  vary  in  form, 
size,  and  colour,  when  removed  from  their 
natural  or  wild  state  and  subjected  to  culti- 
vation. The  type  of  the  Chinese  Primrose 
was  pink  or  lilac,  and  scarcely  more  than  one- 
fourtn  of  the  present  size.  By  culture  the 
si^e  was  increased,  and  by  watching  for  varia- 
tions in  form  and  colour,  and  selecting  such 
as  the  parents  of  fiiture  races,  the  diange 
went  on  till  a  break — that  is,  a  departure 
from  the  normal  form,  was  at  length  produced. 
Thus  the  white  variety  was  obtained,  but  it  was 
fotmd  that  seeds  saved  from  the  red  Primula 
would  sometimes  produce  both  red  and  white- 
flowered  plants,  and  seeds  saved  from  white 
Primulas  would  do  the  same,  while  the  seed- 
lings varied  greatly  in  size,  colour,  and  form. 
The  break  was  retained,  but  the  residt  was 
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Tmceriain.  Thn  jMor  after  yMrpfamts  of  th6 
altered  and  more  approved  foim,  doielT  xe- 
temUingeach  other,  were  selected  and  placed 
apart,  and  from  theee  alone  aeeds  were  laved 
until  the  altered  fonn  was  fixed— that  ie,  leed 
aared  from  red  Primulaa  produced,  with  al- 
moat  imexring  certain^,  ved-flowered  Tarie- 
tiea,  and  aeed  Mved  nom  white  Frimnlaa 
white-flowered  Taiieties,  both  preaenring  the 
increaeed  size,  altered  farms,  and  dear  de- 
cided oolonn  of  their  immediate  proaenitorB. 

PaopikOATDfO-HonsB. — ^Writing  of  the  ar- 
rangements at  the  celebrated  garden  of  the 
City  of  Paris,  at  La  Mnette,  a  correspondent 
of  the  Oardenen*  Chronicle  points  out  that 
the  propagating  is  not  done  as  we  do  it  Ko 
pans  are  used  in  the  house,  but  very  minute 
pots,  a  shade  larger  than  a  thimble,  and  into 
each  a  cutting  is  placed,  the  little  pots  placed 
on  the  tan,  and  oovered  withlarge  circular  bell- 
glasses.  The  greater  part  of  the  house  is  oc- 
cupied with  tl^se,  all  of  a  siae.  There  are 
some  special  arrangements  for  propagating 
the  more  difficult  subiects,  and  among  these 
an  inmrorement — ^bell-glasses,  aomewhat  of 
the  ormnary  type,  with  an  aperture  in  the  top 
about  2  inches  in  diameter,  into  which  a 
moisture-absorbing  bit  of  sponge  is  squeesed. 
Nothing  could  be  morebusmess-like  than  the 
arrangements. 

Taxxboatbd  BoBBOoUii. — In  reference  to 
these  coloured  Kales,  which  are  largely  used 
in  some  gardens  about  Edinburgh  for  winter 
decoration,  Mr.  Peter  Robertson  has  recorded 
his  experience  that  they  are  beet  grown  on 
dry  rich  soil,  and  fully  enosed  to  sun  and 
air.  To  get  them  dwarf  the  only  way  is  to 
breed  from  dwarf  plants.  It  is  a  curious  fact 
that  the  whites  and  magentas  do  not  readily 
cross,  though  rrown  beside  each  other ;  but 
one  plant  of  eiUier  will  taint  an  acre  ef  pure 
green  or  common  purple  German  Greens. 

Ghibk  CisTiiB  Black  Stovb  Tvainp, — 
This  Tariety  of  the  common  Turnip,  itself 
hardier  than  the  Swede  Turnip,  is  highly 
spoken  of  in  the  midland  district  Though 
one  of  the  white  Turnips,  the  skin  is  auite 
black  and  Tory  thick;  it  is  of  excellent 
quality,  and  la  highly  recommended  for  a 
late  crop;  indeed  as  a  Turnip  to  follow 
carlT  Potatos,  where  grown  for  market,  it  is 
said  to  be  rery  valuable.  Sown  as  late  as 
the  end  of  August  it  produces  fine  roots,  but 
sown  a  month  earlier  it  produces  a  highly  re- 
mmieratiye  crop  either  for  storing  or  imme- 
diate consumption.  This,  is  one  useful  article 
added  to  our  yegetable  list 

TsBBSBTBiAL  Obchids. — Though  the  cul- 
tnro  of  these  curious  plants,  especially  the 
tuber-bearing  sorts,  can  be  earned  on,  under 
certain  conditions  with  perfect  success,  it 
often  frils  through  giving  them  a  light  peat 
soil  mixed  with  moss.  Dr.  Begel  has  recently 
pointed  out  that  he  finds  them  to  succeed 
best  when  planted  in  open  turfy  loam,  with- 
out admixture  of  any  other  earth.    The  dif- 


ferent kinds  of  Blstia,  Bohnlia,  Diaa,  Steno- 
rhynchus,  Calanthep  d».,do  wdl»  he  uaym^ 
with  this  treatment  Bletia  hyachithina,  and 
its  varieties  Gtebina  and  albo-stiiata,  prectj 
spring-blooming  plants  for  the  greenhouae  or 
forcing-house,  are  particularly  xeooouneBded 
for  this  mode  of  cultars. 

Calabbtaw  Pinb.— The  late  M.  VHmacin. 
after  having  tried  nearly  every  Fine  he  ooold 
obtain,  fbnnd  tiiis  variety  (P.  Laricio  eols- 
briea^t  to  be  the  most  soitaUe  for  nofitaUB 
planting.  In  a  wood  of  Oaks  near  his  hooaa 
occur  some  characteristic  examples  whidL 
were  planted  ten  years  later  thui  the  Oaka 
(about  1880),  and  are  now  from  12  to  20  tet 
above  their  tops,  forming  perfeetiy  handanme 
trees,  fit  any  day  to  cut  down  and  furnish 
good-siaed  planks,  and  wood  for  important 
purposes.  The  soil  is  the  poorest  in  the 
country,  gritty  and  gravelly.  The  merit  of 
the  Calabrian  Pine  cannot  be  too  widelj 
known,  and  doubtless  it  is  as  suitable  for  UU 
British  Isles  as  for  France.  There  are  lam 
plantations  of  it  in  various  parts  of  M.  Yu- 
morin's  estate,  all  exhibiting  its  dean 
vigorous  growth,  and  general  superiority. 

GOLDBK-LBAVBD      StONBOBOP.  —  Kr.     W. 

Dean,  of  Shipley,  writes :— '*  When  I  was  in 
Messrs.  Lawson  &  Son's  nursery  last  wiater 
or  early  in  sprinf ,  I  was  struck  with  a  beaa- 
tifhl  gold-tip^d  variety  of  the  oommon 
Stonecrop,  wmch  gave  so  bri^^t  aa  appear- 
anoe  in  a  maw,  that  I  at  once  secured  and 
took  homo  a  batch,  and  in  about  fifty  veanT 
time  I  shall  bring  it  out  as  one  of  the  hoiti- 
cttltural  wonders  of  the  day  I  By  that  time 
its  value  will  be  appreciated!  No  one  need 
fear  losing  it  after  they  get  it ;  for,  like  the 
oommon  Stonecrop,  you  cannot  lose  it  I 
have  a  mass  of  it  now,  which  even  in  the 
midst  of  our  smoky  district  sparkles  amongst 
the  dingy  green  wliich  surrounds  it  It  will 
have  to  be  advertised  at  a  guinea  a-plant  be- 
fore the  public  will  believe  in  it ! " 

PBSSBBviNa  Applbb.— We  learn  from  the 
German  papers,  that  two  years  ago  a  fiomer 
in  the  Palatinate,  found  in  the  spring  an  A|pie 
in  the  most  perfect  state  of  preservation,  that 
had  been  Ivmg  all  the  winter  in  a  heap  of 
leaves  of  toe  Maple  tree  in  his  garden.  In 
the  autumn  he  therefore  packed  his  stock  of 
Apples  in  casks  with  dried  leaves,  and  in  the 
following  spring  found  them  in  the  same  state 
of  preservation,  and  as  firm  and  juicy  as  whea 
first  plucked. 

Trb  Knro  or  Stsipxd  Hollibs. — Hie 
French  journals  mention  a  tree,  growing  in 
in  the  garden  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  S<£ool 
of  Nantes,  which-  is  probably  one  of  the 
largest  which  exist  It  belongs  to  the  finest 
variety,  with  large  plain  leaves,  edged  with 
gold.  It  is  26  feet  nigh,  and  pyramidal  or 
conical  in  shape,  and  ito  branches,  which 
touch  the  ground,  are  so  dose  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  see  through  it.  The  proprietor 
of  this  fine  plant  asks  1000  francs  for  it 
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OBTFUABT. 

Mb.  DoBSOir,  nv.^ofWoocDAndBKimery, 
Ideworth,  died  on  the  3rd  nit.,  after  a  long 
and  Beyere  iUnen.  As  a  cultivator  and  raiser 
of  FebigoninmSy  Cinerazias,  and  other  floristfl* 
ilowen,  vhile  gardener  to  the  late  £.  Beck, 


Esq.,  and  suhBequently  at  hii  nuraory  at  Iile- 
wortii,  Mr.  DoMon's  skaB,  peraeveiaaoe,  and 
sttocesB,  are  well-known  amongat  hortioul- 
tuzista ;  andhia  prodnctioos.  whrther  seedling 
noveltieB  or  speoimena  of  oaltare,  have  always 
been  of  a  highly  creditable  character. 


CALENDAB  OF  OPERATIONS. 


BTOVB  A2n>  OBCHID-HOVBB. 

Thb  heat  of  the  sun  mar  now  be  expected 
to  have  great  power,  and  anonld  be  proyided 
against.  To  most  OreMdi  shading  is  indis- 
pensable. Stoffe  Plants,  too,  being  natiyes  of 
the  tropics,  where  the  period  from  snnrise  to 
smunt  is  limited  to  little  more  than  twelve 
horns,  instead  of  extending  as  with  ns  to  six- 
teen or  more,  are  benefited  by  some  degree 
of  shade,  especially  those  of  them  which  heive 
natoraUy  some  transient  relief  from  continued 
intensity  of  light,  by  overtopphig  v^etation. 
By  means  of  ju^ouras  shading  ana  syring- 
ing, a  moist  atmosphere  wiU  be  maintained. 
Due  attention  should  at  the  same  time  be 
given  to  apply  sui&dent  moistore  at  the 
roots,  but  even  in  the  growing  season  it  is 
not  advisable  to  have  the  sou  constantly 
saturated.  If  the  soil  at  the  same  time  is  in 
a  proper  condition  as  regards  looseness,  the 
roots  wiU  extraot  ftom  it  a  richer  moisture 
to  form  more  substantial  tinueSy  than  when 
they  are  deluged  with  water. 

OBBEBTHODBB. 

For  the  inmates  of  this  house  the  sun's  ravi 
inll  now  afford  sufficient  heat,  and  frequently 
their  intensity  will  require  to  be  mitigated  by 
a  sUght  fi^anmg  iSarlier  or  later  in  the 
mon£7s^<»t  of  the  hard  wooded  plants  may 
be  turned  out  of  doors,  or  into  pits  and  frames ; 
among  these,  Heatha  and  EpaerUes  may  be 
mentioned.  These  may  be  replaced  by 
Fueh»ia$,  Neriumif  CraunUu^PelargonitaM, 
and  various  stove  plants  coming  from  con- 
siderable elevations  within  the  ^ro^iics.  Thus 
the  greenhouse  can  still  be  kept  amply  fur- 
nidied  and  gay.  Let  CameUias  have  plen^ 
of  air  and  hffht,  in  order  to  firm  their  wood, 
and  induce  tne  formation  of  blossom-buds. 

OOirSBBVAXOBT. 

Borne  large  plants  in  pota  or  tubs,  as  Aea- 
eioB,  &c.,  may  be  set  in  a  sheltered  place  out 
of  doors  if  the  weather  permit.  CamelUat^ 
likewise,  that  have  finished  their  growth  and 
hare  formed  their  UosBom-buos,  may  be 
plaoed  out  in  a  shaded  situation.  The  re- 
moval of  a  number  of  large  spedmens  will 
make  room  for  such  plants  coming  into  flower 
as  will  maintain  a  satisihctorydinla:^.  Shade 
in  hot  weather,  and  give  air  both  ught  and 
day.    Attend  to  watering. 

Pns  AX1>  ntAMBB. 

From  these  the  Bedding  plantt  wiU  have 


been  removed,  and  the  space  they  have 
occupied  will  be  at  command  for  potted-off 
seedlings,  and  for  striking  cuttings.  These 
struotores  are  useful  for  forwarding  flowering 
plants,  or,  on  the  oontrary,  for  retarding  to 
some  extent  where  that  ii  desirable.  Ins£ort, 
a  range  of  pits  can  be  divided  so  as  to  form 
compartments  more  especially  adapted  for  the 
psrUoular  requirements  of  various  classes  of 
plants. 

FOBcnro. 
Fines.— In  the  forward  vinecy  niiere  the 
fruit  is  ripe,  the  air  must  be  kept  dry.  Stop 
the  shoots,  except  the  leaders,  of  later  Yinss, 
and  tie  them  in.  Water  witih  manure  water, 
alternately  with  rain  water,  and  let  it  be 
nearly  of  the  same  tenq>erature  as  the  soil  of 
the  border.  The  temperature  of  the  house  by 
day  should  be  7<f  to  80";  at  night,  66^*  to  7of. 
Muscats  may  have  1 0°  higher.  Give  plenty  of 
air,  but  synnge  the  foliage,  and  moisten  the 
paths  and  surfiuseof  the  border  so  as  to  main* 
tain  a  moist  atmosphere  in  the  house,  with 
plentyof  air,  till  the  Grapes  are  oolouring. 
tteduce  laterals,  but  if  weU-oolonred  fruit  are 
esteemed,  meddle  not  with  the  fblly  expanded 
leaves  on  the  bearing  shoots ;  for  in  them, 
by  snnlig^  aotinff  directly  or  rndirsotly ,  the 
crude  sap  ii  transfozmed  into  all  the  desSrahle 
properties  which  the  frttiti  possess.  .Kfist.— 
Give  abundanee  of  heat  and  mouRfcnre.  Sy- 
ringe the  plants,  walls,  and  paths  towards 
6  P.X.,  and  then  shut  up.  Smft  any  planla 
that  require  mors  room*  or  are  not  thriving 
sufficiently  well.  Gather  Peaehet  by  laying 
hold  so  that  the  fruit  shall  be  untouched  in 
the  hollow  of  the  hand,  whilst  the  padded 
ends  of  all  the  fingers  and  thumb  suiound 
the  base ;  snd  thus  with  but  slight  prsssuie 
equalhr  divided  among  these  five  soft  tips,  the 
fruit,  thoudii  perfoctly  rins^  may  be  removed 
without  the  sUgl^test  bruise.  No  finitt- 
gatherer,  though  lined  with  silk  valvet,  is 
equal  to  this  natmnl  anangement  '  Give 
plenty  of  air,  and  if  the  fbliage  can  be  inured 
gradually  to  bear  the  direct  rays  of  the  sua, 
uie  flavour  of  the  fruit  will  be  greatly  en- 
hanced. Uilons^^AM  tiie  fruit  begins  to 
r^pen  c^ve  plentv  of  heat  and  air;  of  the 
latter  thefe  should  be  a  modersts  cironlatua 
both  nig^t  and  day,  if  the  nig^  are  not  un- 
usually cold.  Fiffi.-^A  grsat  breadth  of 
foliage  should  not  be  eDoomafted,  nor  are 
spongy  luxuriant  shoots  daBiim1&.    The  foU- 
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age  should  be  firm  and  thick  in  8ub«tanoe, 
rather  than  broad,  the  former  reBulting  from 
plenty  of  air,  enough  water  at  all  times,  but 
no  Buperabundance ;  then  the  wood  will  be 
firm,  and  the  fruit  will  hold  on. 

MTCHBN  GJinDBN. 

Frequently  stir  the  surfiice  of  the  soil 
where  crops  are  growing,  for  by  so  doing 
their  growth  will  be  promoted,  and  less  water 
wiU  be  required.  Loose  soil  has  the  effect 
of  mulching,  for  which,  in  fact,  dry  dust  has 
been  expenmentally  used  and  found  as  ef- 
fectual as  litter.  Both  frost  and  drought 
penetrate  farther  where  the  surface  is  com- 
pact than  where  it  is  loose.  In  watering  it 
is  best  to  moisten  the  soil  all  over,  with  a  wide 
rose,  and  not  merely  to  pour  some  water  at 
the  neck  of  each  plant,  for  by  so  doing  if 
some  of  the  spongioles  extend  beyond  the 
circuit  of  the  moisture  into  the  surrounding 
dry  medium,  the  plants  mnst  suffer.  These 
spongioles  have  an  attraction  for  moisture, 
and  if  this  is  diffused  in  the  soil  the  roots 
have  a  tendency  to  grow  towards  it,  and  pre- 
fer taking  it  by  degrees  rather  than  to  be 
plunged  mto  it  at  once.  Bow  Bearu  and 
Peoi  for  latest  crops,  Carrots  for  drawing 
young,  and  Ciuiumbers  for  pickling;  sow 
also  me  main  winter  crop  of  Turnips.  Dis- 
continue cutting  Asparagus,  and  give  the 
beds  a  top-dressinff .  of  conmion  salt  It  will 
act  as  manure,  aiJ  at  the  same  time  will  kill 
the  weeds.  Plant  out  Cabbages,  Savoys,  and 
Celery;  also  the  various  crops  required  for 
succession.  Let  no  plants  get  drawn  up  in  the 
seed-beds.  Earth-up  Potato*,  forming  broad- 
shouldered  drills  rather  hollow  along  the  top. 

FRUIT  OABDBN. 

Attend  to  the  summer  pruning  of  WdU 
trees  so  that  there  be  no  confusion  of  the^oung 
shoots.  These  will  grow  in  proportion  to 
the  extent  of  foliage  they  bear,  and  the  quan- 
tity of  sap  determined  towards  them,  which 
wiU  be  greatest  towards  the  upper  buds,  the 
more  upright  branches,  and  those  that  are  most 
vigorous.  From  this,  its  natural  tendency, 
it  will  not  readily  turn  horizontally  to  right 
or  left,  nor  into  weak  branches  rather  than 
strong ;  hence  the  necessity  of  artificially 
diverting  the  flow  from  where  it  is  naturally 
too  strong  to  where  it  is  comparatively  weak, 
if  we  wish  to  preserve  the  balance  of  vegetation 
throughout  the  tree.  As  regards  the  Peach, 
its  shoots  wUl  now  be  growing  rapidly,  and 
will  demand  close  attention.  Care  should  be 
taken  that  of  those  which  have  this  season 
poshed  on  each  bearing  shoot  or  branch,  the 
lowest  should  be  selected  and  encouraged  for 
a  Buccessional  bearing  shoot  for  next  year. 
The  others,  except  the  leading  shoot  of  the 
branch,  should  be  shortened  to  a  length  of  3  or 
4  inches,  commencing  with  the  strongest.  ^  In 
traming  let  the  strongest  shoots  be  first  nailed 
in;  if  too  strong  they  should  be  inclined 
from  a  perpendicmar  direction,  and  if  this  can- 
not be  done  without  crossing,  tiieir  extremities 


may  be  inclined  downwards.  On  the  contrary, 
branches  occupying  a  horizontal  position 
should  have  their  extremities  turned  upwards. 
Finch  in  or  shorten  the  shoots  of  pyramid  trees, 
commencing  with  those  towards  the  top.  See 
that  ties  of  grafts  are  loosened  before  they  be- 
come too  ti^t.  The  foreright  shoots  of  wall 
and  espalier  Pear  trees  should  be  shortened 
to  above  the  sixth  leaf,  commencing  with  the 
strongest  or  those  on  the  upper  part  of  the 
tree,  and  working  at  intervals  down  to  the 
lowest.  This  will  tend  to  equalise  the  vigour 
of  the  branches. 

FLOWEB  OABDEN. 

The  lawns  should  be  kept  regularly  mown, 
and  the  walks  rolled  and  neatiy  edged.  The 
verges  should  be  rolled  after  rain,  until  they 
are  only  a  little  above  the  gravel,  and  then 
be  edged  off  perfectiy  straight  or  even  from 
end  to  end.  If  the  edgings  exhibit  a  distinct 
line  it  is  sufficient ;  they  do  not  require  to  be 
likeshallow^lough-furrows.  Plants m borders, 
re<]^uiring  sticks,  should  be  early  attended  to. 
Thm  anTinals,  which  are  often  sown  too  thickly; 
some  kinds  may  be  transplanted  into  vacan- 
cies. Make  cuttings  of  Double  Rockets, 
Doiible  WallflowerSf  Antirrhinums,  &c.  Clip 
hedges,  and  Box  edgings.  Do  not  take  up 
BMs  until  the  leaves  are  fiilly  decayed. 

FLOBISTS*   FL0WEB3. 

AurictUas. — ^Keep  the  plants  clean  from 
decayed  foliage  and  insects ;  shade  slighUy ; 
pot  off  seedlings;  gather  seed.  Carnations 
and  Picotees, — Thin  the  blossom-buds  to  two 
and  the  centre  one ;  see  that  the  ties  are  not 
too  tight.  Ci7i«rarta«  being  now  nearly  out 
of  flower,  should  be  placed  in  a  cool  situation, 
and  when  the  growtii  has  acquired  sufficient 
firmness,  cut  down  to  within  3  inches  of  the 
base ;  dress  the  surface  of  the  soil  with  some 
light  compost,  and  protect  from  too  much  wet 
Take  off  cuttings  when  ready,  and  put  them 
in  pots,  which  place  under  glass  in  a  shaded 
situation,  potting  them  off  when  rooted,  and 
shifting  into  lar^  pots  as  often  as  more  room 
is  required.  Sow  seeds  for  early  bloom.  HoUy- 
hocks, — ^Propagate  as  soon  as  side  shoots  can 
be  taken  off.  Pelargomums, — Give  air  freelj, 
but  not  so  as  to  cause  draughts.  Water  m 
the  mornings,  but  sparingly  in  duU  weather, 
and  do  not  shut  up  with  much  moisture.  Be- 
fore the  plants  are  cut  down,  they  should  be 
kept  rather  dry  at  the  root  Prolong  the  bloom 
by  careful  shading  and  watering,  avoiding 
a  close  warm  moist  atmosphere.  Fancy 
varieties  should  be  struck  in  a  cool  frame. 
Pansies. — ^Put  in  cuttings.  Pinks, — ^Water 
freely;  commence  propagating  towards  the 
end  of  the  month.  Boses  in  pots,  supposing 
them  to  be  in  small  ones,  should  be  repotted, 
and  placed  in  a  warm  greenhouse,  or  on  iwttom 
heat  out  of  doors  till  September,  the  wood 
being  then  ripened,  by  gradually  withdrawing 
both  heat  and  moisture.  By  this  means, 
wedl-formed  plants  may  be  grown  6  or  6  feet 
high.    TuUps  should  be  now  fully  exposed. 
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NEW  VARIETIES  OF  AMARYLLIS  (HIPPEASTRUM). 

WITH  AN  ILLUSTBATION. 

The  late  Dean  Herbert,  who  was  a  very  learned  man  on  all  matters 
relating  to  bnlbons  plants,  regarded  that  gronp  of  the  old  genus  Amaryllis 
to  which  our  illustrations  belong,  as  sufficiently  distinct  to  form  a  separate 
family,  which  he  named  Hippeastrum.  Others,  including  some  leading 
botanists  of  the  present  day,  regard  the  differences  which  exist  as  of  lesser 
moment,  and  rank  the  Hippeasters  as  a  subgenus  only.  While  authorities 
thus  differ,  it  is  obviously  unimportant  which  name  is  preferred.  The  more 
popular  one  is  Amaryllis,  which  we  adopt. 

The  Durdham  Down  nurseries  of  Messrs.  Garaway  &  Co.,  near  Bristol, 
have  long  been  famed  for  the  cultivation  of  these  Hippeastrum  forms  of 
Amaryllis,  and  also  for  the  production  of  fine  varieties.  The  splendid 
A.  Akermanni  pulcherrima,  probably  the  richest-coloured  and  finest-shaped 
variety  yet  obtained,  was  raised  there  some  eighteen  years  since  by  the 
late  Mr.  Mayes,  then  a  member  of  the  firm,  and  since  that  time  other  fine 
sorts  have  been  added.  From  some  of  these,  exhibited  in  the  spring  of 
the  present  year  at  the  Boyal  Horticultural  Society's  Meeting  at  South 
Kensington,  our  present  illustration  has  been  prepared,  and  we  have  to 
thank  Messrs.  Garaway  &  Co.  both  for  samples  of  the  flowers,  and  for  the 
particulars  annexed.  The  two  varieties  we  have  selected  were,  it  appears, 
raised  from  other  seedlings  unnamed : — 

Hbnrt  Gibbs  (fig.  1).— This  belongs  to  the  yittatom  group,  upon  all  the  varieties  of 
which  it*  is  a  great  improvement  in  the  perfect  definition  of  the  markings.  The  flowers  are 
of  a  fine  carmine  crimson,  with  a  sharply  defined  white  bar  down  the  centre  of  eaoh  segment, 
and  a  white  margin.  They  measure  6  inches  in  expansion,  and  4  inches  in  length,  and  the 
perianth  segments  are  elliptic  and  pointed,  the  sepaline  ones  If  inch  wide,  the  petaline 
narrower. 

Hjslbna  (fig,  2).— This  flower  bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  equestris,  and  is  remarkable 
for  its  finely-shaped  flowers,  of  a  bright  orange  scarlet,  with  a  dash  of  crimson,  the  perianth 
i. J X-  t^  A.11 *^j  *«  -^ —     fjrjjg  flowers  measure  4|  inches  in 

aents  are  ovate  (the  lowest 
J  most  perfect  in  shape  of 
any  vanety  known. 

Too  much  cannot  be  said  in  praise  of  the  fine  hybrid  forms  of  Amaryllis 
as  effective  plants  for  conservatory  decoration.  They  can  be  had  in  flower 
at  any  required  time,  and  some  of  the  varieties  grow  so  freely  that  large  pots 
of  them  can  be  very  speedily  had  with  a  little  care.  In  illustration  of  this 
fact,  we  have  before  us  a  photograph,  taken  in  March  last,  of  a  plant  of 
A.  psittacina  Johnsoni,  which  bore  twenty-eight  flowers.  It  consisted  of 
a  single  bulb  two  years  ago,  and  has  now  three  offsets.  The  parent  bulb 
has  three  flower-stems,  and  the  offsets  two  each,  making  nine;  three  stems 
bear  four  flowers,  four  bear  three  flowers,  and  two  others  not  opened  bear 
two  each,  making  twenty-eight,  fourteen  of  which  were  fully  expanded 
when  the  photograph  was  taken. 

"  We  find  these  plants  do  best,"  write  Messrs.  Garaway  &  Co.,  "  in  loam 
and  leaf  mould,  with  a  little  sand.  The  pots  should  be  well  drained,  and  the 
bulbs  when  growing  supplied  freely  with  water.  We  do  not  believe  in 
shaking  out  when  at  rest,  as  recommended  by  some,  thinking  that  the  bulb 
is  not  improved  by  having  all  the  healthy  roots  of  the  previous  year 
destroyed ;  neither  do  we  entirely  dry  them  off  when  at  rest.  We  keep 
them  in  a  cool  place,  and  water  them  occasionally,  and  as  they  show  signs 
of  growth  bring  them  into  a  greater  heat,  and  treat  in  the  usual  way." 

VOL.  VI.  H 
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We  understand  it  is  the  intention  of  Messrs.  Oaraway  &  Go.  to  submit 
to  auction,  some  time  in  the  ootuse  of  the  ensuing  antanm,  the  greater 
portion  of  their  stock  of  named  bulbs  and  flowered  seedlings.  This  would 
offer  an  excellent  opportunity  to  those  who  maybe  thinking  of  commeuoin^ 
the  onltxvation  of  these  very  showy  and  easily  managed  plants* 


MAY.  1867. 

Bt  way  of  an  appendix  to  my  remarks  on  the  effects  of  the  severe  frosi 
of  January,  1867i   allow  me  to  place  on  record  a  few  remarks  on   the 
extremes  of  temperature  which  characterised  the  month  of  May  following. 
A  very  rapid  advance  in  vegetation  generally  began  about  the  8rd,  and  on 
the  6th  the  trees  were  clothed  with  the  most  lovely  young  foliage,  having  an 
infinite  variety  of  tints,  caused  by  the  rapid  development,  which  was  too 
forcing  to  allow  them  to  assume  their  natural  green.     Some  were  golden 
yellow,  some  a  rich  brown,  others  a  delicate  primrose — ^in  fact,  I  observed 
at  the  time  that  it  appeared  to  me  far  more  beautiful  than  the  autumnal 
tints,  on  account  of  the  extreme  delicacy  of  appearance  which  the  trees 
presented.    However,  when  on  the  6th  the  temperature  rose  to  82^  in  the 
shade,  on  the  7th  to  84^,  and  on  the  8th  to  88^,  the  burning  sun  soon  did 
its  work,  and  rubbed  out  the  beautiful  tints,  reducing  them  all  to  one 
uniform  shade  of  green.    After  that  came  those  fearful  thunderstorms,  with 
their  attendant  furious  gales  and  heavy  storms  of  rain,  snow,  and  hail, 
during  which,  for  the  space  of  ten  days,  the  average  day  temperature  was 
not  more  than  48^,  and  that  of  the  night  82^.    This  state  of  things  cul- 
minated on  the  28rd,  24th,  and  25th,  in  very  severe  morning  frosts,  during 
which  the  thermometer  sank  to  28^,  with  what  effect  on  the  young  and 
tender  vegetation,  which  the  former  great  heats  had  caused  to  be  developed, 
may  well  be  imagined.    The  young  shoots  of  Bhododendrons,  Ealmias, 
and  Azaleas,  were  many  of  them  Mlled  quite  down  to  the  old  wood,  by 
which  many  thousands  of  heads  of  bloom  will  be  lost  to  next  year ;  the 
beauty  of  the  present  year's  flowering  was  also  very  much  curtailed.    The 
young  foliage  of  Ash,  Walnut  and  Chestnut  was  turned  quite  black,  and 
the  very  young  wood  was  killed. 

I  have  also  observed  in  some  plantations  a  few  miles  from  this  place, 
that  Oak  and  Alder  trees  to  a  very  great  extent  have  all  the  young  growth 
killed,  and  that  the  appearance  they  present  is  much  the  same  as  if  a  fire 
had  passed  through  all  the  branches ;  and  to-day  (June  15th),  I  noticed 
in  Lord  de  Lisle's  park  some  large  WaJnut  trees,  which  are  nearly  bare  of 
foHage,  and  if  they  live  must  be  some  years  in  recovering  their  former  state 
of  health  and  vigour. 

As  to  fruit  crops,  one-half  the  crop  of  Gooseberries  fell  off  the  trees. 
Pears  on  standard  trees  were  frozen  black  where  exposed,  but  where  covered 
by  foliage  are  quite  safe ;  on  the  walls  they  were  untouched.  Apples  appear 
to  have  suffered  more  than  any  fruit,  as  there  was  a  great  abundance  of 
bloom,  but  I  perceive  that  there  is  not  one-third  of  an  average  crop. 
Strawberries,  which  were  in  full  bloom  and  very  promising,  had  all  the 
exposed  blossoms  turned  black,  thereby  reducing  the  crop  below  the  average. 
I  had  conamenced  bedding-out  in  some  of  the  more  sheltered  parts  of  the 
garden,  but  the  plants  had  been  well  hardened,  and,  therefore,  did  not  suffer. 
Some  tenderer  things  which  were  undergoing  the  process  of  hardening 
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suffered  very  mnoh,  although  they  had  the  protection  of  a  mat.  Scarlet 
Siumers  and  French  Beaoe  were  killed  to  the  gronnd,  but  some  ol  them 
are  breaking  oat  again. 

The  last  time  we  had  a  destmctiTe  frost  in  May,  at  this  phioe,  was  on 
the  8th  of  Ma^9 1865,  when  the  glass  fell  to  20^  and  Flams,  Peaches,  and 
Apricots  on  wtdls  were  frozen  ^te  black,  even  onder  good  protection,  bat 
Ohb  foliage  was  not  so  mach  injored  then  as  it  is  this  year,  beoaase  it  had 
net  been  onnatipidly  forced  by  extreme  heat*  Altogether  I  should  consider 
that  the  changes  and  vicissitades  of  temperature  daring  this  month  of 
May,  1867,  are  unprecedented  in  the  memory  of  most,  if  not  all,  the  gar- 
deners of  tiie  present  generation. 

BedUaf,  John  Oox. 


FUCHSIA  CORALLINA. 

Tms,  notwithstanding  its  age,  stands,  as  I  consider,  unrivalled  as  a 
sunmier  decorative  plant  for  lof^  houses ;  though  of  course,  looking  at  the 
variety  from  a  florist's  point  of  view,  it  lacks  those  properties  which 
constitute  a  flrst-class  flower.  Some  plants  of  it  at  this  place,  planted 
some  fifteen  years  ago  in  our  lofty  conservatory,  are  now  as  luxuriant  as 
ever,  blooming  annually  all  the  season  through.  Some  of  them  are  from 
15  to  20  feet  high.  All  the  attention  we  give  them  is  comprised  in  these 
two  points — ^to  apply  some  good  soakings  of  water  in  the  growing  season, 
and  to  close  prune  them  during  the  winter. 

Wrotkam  Park.  John  Edlinoton. 


NATIVE  SINGING  BIRDS. 

YouB  correspondent  *'W.  P.,"  in  his  anxiety  for  the  preservation  of 
our  <<  indigenous  singing  birds,"  alleges  that  they  are  fast  diminishing  in 
numbers.  I  believe  that  this  is  only  taking  place  near  cities  or  large  towns, 
where  professional  bird-catchers  are  always  on  the  alert  to  capture  them, 
and  where  numbers  of  senseless  men  and  youths  keep  prowling  about  hedges 
and  trees  on  the  look-out  for  a  shot,  whenever  they  have  a  chance.  Now, 
tiiis  is  to  be  lamented ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  it  can  be  put  down 
unless  by  the  Legislature.  As  to  our  singing  birds  diminishing  in  country 
places,  where  shrubberies  and  woodlands  abound,  I  am  of  opinion  that  this 
is  not  the  case.  After  very  severe  winters  great  numbers  of  our  amall  bird 
perish  by  the  cold  and  want  of  food,  but  in  a  few  years  their  numbers  are 
again  made  up. 

In  the  locality  from  whence  I  write,  the  flocks  of  linnets,  finches,  black- 
birds, thrushes,  and  starlings  have  of  late  years  been  larger  than  I  have 
ever  known  before.  The  only  birds  that  do  not  seem  to  increase  are  the 
bollfinohes ;  and  this  is  not  to  be  regretted,  for  a  smaU  flock  of  them  in  the 
spring  will  do  incalculable  mischief  to  the  fruit-buds  in  a  very  short  time. 
In  the  beginning  of  April  last,  the  flocks  of  starlings  that  frequented  the 
park  and  fields  here  were  something  extraordinary,  for  they  quite  darkened 
the  air  when  imited  in  flying  to  their  roosting  places  at  night.  To  see  the 
rapid  gyrations  of  a  large  flock  of  them  in  a  grass  fleld  where  insect  food 
was  to  be  found,  was  something  to  look  at.  After  ransacking  all  the  booty 
to  be  picked  up,  they  would  darken  the  trees  in  the  neighbourhood  with 
iheir  numbers,  and  begin  a  **  palaver  "  of  the  most  noisy  kind--no  doubt 
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arranging  the  point  of  attaok  on  the  grubs  or  insects  in  some  other  part  of 
the  park.  This  bird  is  one  of  onr  greatest  benefactors  in  destroying  grabs, 
beetles,  and  wireworms,  and  never  preys  upon  any  frnits  or  seeds. 

As  for  the  blackbirds  and  thrashes,  I  am  of  opinion,  that  for  all  that 
are  shot  or  trapped  in  their  predatory  attacks  on  froit,  ilieir  nmnbers  are 
not  so  diminished  as  to  cause  any  alarm  to  sentimental  poetasters  or  bird- 
philanthropists.  When  the  number  of  hawks  and  other  birds  of  prey  was 
considerable.  Nature  meant  them  to  be  a  check  on  the  small  birds.  Now  this 
balance  is  disturbed,  for  gamekeepers  have  kiUed  or  thinned  these  birds 
so  much  that  a  sparrow-hawk,  merlin,  kite,  or  buzzard  is  hardly  ever  seen. 
The  greatest  pest  of  all  small  birds  is  the  sparrow,  for  he  is  a  bom  thief, 
and  with  his  impudence  and  daring  will  make  his  way,  and  increase,  in 
spite  of  all  the  sparrow-clubs  in  the  kingdom.  The  sparrows  are,  in 
general,  so  secure  in  the  holes  and  crannies  they  select  in  buildings  and 
trees,  that  they  escape  better  than  many  other  little  birds  with  their  eggs 
and  young.  As  *'  W.  P.**  is  anxious  to  save  the  fruit-eating  birds,  such  as 
blackbirds  and  thrushes,  from  being  destroyed,  let  me  recommend  him  a 
plan  I  have  tried  for  the  last  two  or  three  years,  and  which  answers  better 
than  setting  on  boys  or  lads  as  herds,  for  they  generally  eat  more  fruit 
than  the  birds.  I  have  a  terrier  dog  of  the  name  of  "  Billy  "  trained  to 
scamper  up  and  down  the  rows  of  Currants  and  Gooseberries,  and  find  he 
takes  the  greatest  interest  in  his  work,  by  scaring  all  the  birds  off  the 
bushes,  making  short  work  too  with  all  that  he  finds  in  the  nets.  I  have 
only  to  say  as  **  Tennyson  "  said  to  "  Maud," — 

<<  Come  into  ihe  ffarden  *  Bill/ 

For  the  blackbirdB  and  UmiflheB  are  there : 
And  pegging  at  fruit  with  such  a  will, 
That  the  Duahes  wiU  soon  be  bare/' 

And  "  Billy  "  will  be  sure  to  keep  them  off  as  long  as  he  is  on  duty. 
Welbeck.  William  Tilleby. 


PROPERTIES  OF  VARIEGATED  ZONAL  PELARGONIUMS. 

We  have  already  briefly  stated  our  reason  for  adopting  the  designation 
Variegated  Zonal,  instead  of  Tricolor,  for  the  varieties  wiUi  beautiful  parti- 
coloured leaves,  which  are  now  becoming  so  fashionable — ^namely  that  the 
word  '<  tricolor  "  is  both  preoccupied  and  inexact.  The  suggested  designa- 
tions of  Versicolor  and  Tartan  are  also  certainly  less  definite  than  that  of 
Vabiboated  Zonal,  which  at  once  expresses  the  fact  that  the  leaves  are  truly 
variegated  with  a  zone  superadded,  the  variegation  being  due  to  a  diseased 
or  altered  condition  of  the  substance  of  the  leaf,  and  indicating  either  a 
suppression  or  modification  of  the  chlorophyll,  to  which  the  colour  of  a 
healthy  green  leaf  is  attributable,  and  the  coloration  indicated  by  the  zone 
being  due  to  another  cause  altogether — ^namely,  the  presence  of  erythrophyll 
in  the  tissues  of  the  leaf. 

The  vast  number  of  new  varieties  of  these  Variegated  Zonals  springing 
up  in  all  directions,  renders  it  urgent  that  a  code  of  "  properties  "  should 
be  adopted,  by  means  of  which  those  sorts  that  approach  the  nearest  to 
ideal  perfection  may  obtain  the  prominence  which  they  merit ;  to  meet  this 
necessity  we  have  elsewhere  proposed  such  a  code,  which  we  here  reproduce. 

The  knowledge  we  already  possess  that  some  beautiful  varieties  of  this 
group  are  delicate  in  constitution  and  slow  in  development,  indicates  the 
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first  essential  property  wbioh  must  be  insisted  on  in  any  variety  which  may 
claim  a  high  position  in  popnlar  favonr — ^namely,  a  free  vigorous  constitu- 
tion. Certain  varieties  again,  especially  amongst  those  with  silvery  margins, 
have  a  tendency  to  curl  up  their  leaves  from  contraction  of  the  edge ;  and 
this  indicates  a  second  essential  property — ^namely,  flatness  of  leaf-surface. 
'  A  third  essential  is  effectiveness  in  the  style  of  colouring — a  more  difficult 
point  to  determine  than  the  foregoing,  since  we  have  here  to  leave  the  real 
and  tangible,  for  the  ideal  and  imaginary.  But  we  have  endeavoured  to 
indicate  proportions  that  will  give  a  satisfactory  result ;  and  the  several 
points  which  it  seems  necessary  to  insist  on,  have  been  formulated  thus: — 

1.  The  plant  most  be  of  yigorous  oonstitution,  free- growing,  bat  not  long-jointed. 

2.  The  habit  must  be  stout,  close,  and  branching,  and  the  branches  thi&ly  Aimished  with 
horizontally-set  well-displayed  leaves. 

3.  The  sorfiuw  of  the  leaves  must  be  flat— that  is,  neither  concave  nor  convex  from  contraction 

of  the  margin. 

4.  The  leaf-colouring  must  be  bright,  distinct,  and  well  defined. 

6.  The  ground  colour  (green),  must  occupy  a  space  in  the  centre  equal  in  diameter  to  the 
combined  zone  and  marginal  belt — ue.,  half  the  diameter  of  the  leaf;  it  must  be  of 
uniform  hue,  and  must  not  extend  into  or  appear  beyond  the  zone. 

6.  The  zone  must  be  either  evenly  arcuate,  or  reg^ilarly  scolloped  or  vandyked,  dark  on  the 
inner  and  brightly  coloured  on  the  outer  edge. 

7.  The  inner  portion  of  the  zone,  to  an  extent  not  exceeding  one-half  its  whole  breadth, 

must  be  duk-coloured  throughout  (blackish  or  deep  brownish  red),  breaking  outwardly 
in  a  synmietrically  radiated  manner  into  the  bright  colour  (red  or  pink),  of  the  outer  half, 
which  latter  must  at  no  point  break  through  the  dark  belt  so  as  to  toudithe  ground  colour. 

8.  The  marginal  belt  must  be  of  uniform  breadth,  and  of  the  same  tint  throughout  (yellow, 
straw-colour,  cream-colour,  or  white),  entirely  separated  from  the  ground  colour,  or  from 
contact  with  the  darker  belt  of  the  zone. 

In  judging  according  to  this  code  we  ought  first  to  separate  these  points 
into  two  groups,  the  real  (1-8)  from  the  ideal  (4-8),  and  allow  equal  marks 
for  each  group.  We  should  thus  find  a  certain  number  indicating  perfection 
in  each  separate  point,  and  a  lower  number  would  be  adjudged  in  any 
particular  point  when  perfection  was  not  attained.  Presuming,  then,  the 
essential  points  to  be  themselves  correct,  it  would  be  easy  in  this  way  to 
find  out  those  varieties  which  come  nearest  to  perfection. 

'  M. 

THE  OUT-DOOR  CULTURE  OF  ALSTROMERIAS. 

Alstrohxbiab,  it  would  seem,  are  not  so  well  known,  nor  so  frequently 
cultivated  in  this  country,  as  from  their  varied  merits  they  deserve  to  be. 
Few,  if  any,  plants  equally  ornamental  require  less  care  or  attention  in 
order  to  grow  them  successfully,  when  once  the  preparation  of  the  beds 
has  been  accomplished.  In  these  days,  therefore,  when  every  one  is  on  the 
look-out  for  some  novelty  wherewith  to  astonish  the  eyes  of  flower-loving 
visitors,  it  is  strange  that  the  all-but-hardy  species  of  this  extensive  and 
varied  family  of  AmaryllidaceaB  should  receive  so  little  notice. 

The  species  best  adapted  for  the  purpose  of  out-door  culture,  in  the 
manner  I  shall  hereinafter  describe,  are  A.  aurantiaca  (aurea),  A.  ha- 
mantha,  A.  psittadnay  A,  pulchra,  and  such  as  these.  The  first-mentioned 
is,  however,  perhaps  the  most  hardy,  and  this  has  been  Imown  to  do 
exceedingly  well  in  some  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom  without  any  protec- 
tion whatever.  So  well,  indeed,  have  they  been  flowered,  that  some  twenty 
years  ago  or  more,  they  became  a  noted  feature  in  one  or  two  nurseries. 
I  may  instance  the  Victoria  Nursery  at  Dublin,  and  the  Durdham  Down 
Nurseries,  Bristol.    Of  this  latter  place  I  can  speak  from  personal  observation 
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of  the  soocdBS  wfaiob  at  a  Bubeeqnaixt  date  attended  a  bed  ozigmally  formrf 
and  planted  by  the  able  cnltiTatory  Sweet,  whose  method  of  planting  and 
preparing  the  beds  I  add  in  his  own  words: — '*  They  thrive  beat  m  an 
admiztnre  of  fall  one-thiid  sand,  rather  more  than  a  third  of  turfy  loam, 
and  the  rest  torfy  peat  .  •  •  .  They  need  planting  6  inches  deep»  near  a 
Boath  walL"  The  bed  from  which  the  necessary  eiqperience  had  hem  gained, 
to  lay  down  this  course  of  treatment,  still  continued  to  flourish  at  a  much 
later  date.  This  bed,  moreover,  was  not  formed  upon  the  south  bonder, 
''under  a  south  wall,"  but  in  a  border  having  a  southern  aspect,  and 
separated  from  the  wall  by  a  walk  about  12  feet  distant.  Here  annually, 
commencing  about  the  last  week  in  June,  the  plants  flowered  abundantly, 
the  flowers  continuing  to  increase  in  quantity  until  they  became  a  mass 
of  bright  particoloured  tints,  commanding  the  admiration  of  all  who  saw 
ihem.  Individually,  the  spikes  averaged  some  2i  feet  in  height,  and  base 
each  from  eleven  to  thirteen  flowers.  The  onlv  protection  afforded  to  this 
bed  through  the  Beyere  winter  months,  was  a  layer  of  loose  shakings  from. 
the  manure  heap. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  long  fasoieled  fleshy  tubers  are  much  more  £avonr- 
ably  situated  for  developing  tiiemselves  in  the  perfect  freedom  of  an  open 
border,  than  it  is  possible  for  them  to  be  when  cramped  together  within  the 
limited  space  of  a  flower-pot ;  independent  of  which,  the  more  uniform  con- 
dition as  to  moisture  of  a  bed  of  this  character  during  their  natural  eeaaon 
of  rest,  is  far  more  congenial  to  tubers  so  excessively  succulent  as  these, 
than  is  the  necessarily  fluctuating  condition  to  which  they  would  be  sub- 
jected when  at  rest,  if  kept  in  pots. 

There  are  some  facts  relating  to  the  culture  of  these  plants  whidi  are 
not  touched  upon  by  the  able  autiior  above  referred  to.  In  preparing  a  bed 
for  them  there  should  be  provided  at  all  times,  save  in  localities  where  a 
chalk  or  gravelly  subsoil  exists,  an  ef&cient  artificial  drainage  at  a  depth 
of  about  16  inches.  This  is  best  done  by  taking  out  to  the  necessajy  depth 
a  wide  trench  at  one  end  of  the  bed,  and  at  the  bottom  of  this  placing  8  or 
4  inches  of  loose  stones  or  brickbats,  covered  bv  a  layer  of  waste  wood 
trimmings,  upon  which  the  soil  from  the  next  trench  shoidd  be  firmly  placed. 
To  this  should  be  added,  in  successive  layers,  abundance  of  sand  or  gritty 
matter,  such  as  road-driftings  ;  but  nothing  in  the  form  of  manure  £ould 
be  used,  as  any  substances  that  have  a  tendency  to  become  decomposed 
invariably  cause  canker,  and  subsequent  decay  in  the  tubers.  As  recom- 
mended above,  peat  earth  in  due  proportions  will  be  beneficial ;  but  tbia,  if 
not  plentiful,  might  be  placed  more  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  tubers 
at  the  time  of  planting,  rather  than  mixed  up  throughout  the  whole  mass  of 
soil.  Bweet  advises  planting  **  6  iucheB  deep,**  but  I  would  recommend 
that  they  should  be  planted  some  10  inches  below  the  surface,  especially  in 
any  less  favourable  latitudes. 

September  or  early  in  October  is,  perhaps,  the  best  season  for  planting 
the  tubers,  after  which  the  soil  should  be  pressed  or  trodden  down  quite 
firm.  With  the  view  of  warding  off  excessive  moisture  from  showers,  &c.» 
the  surface  of  the  bed  will  be  all  the  better  if  formed  witii  an  abrupt  slope 
to  the  south,  and  patted  over  firmly  and  evenly  with  a  spade.  When  the 
young  shoots  are  pushing  through  the  ground  in  early  sprii^,  it  is  necessary 
to  see  that  the  crowns  are  not  injured  by  insects  or  vermin.  Be  particular 
not  to  remove  the  old  flower-stalks  until  they  have  become  thoroug^y 
ripened-off  after  flowering  is  over. 

M .  Van  Houtte,  Of  Ghent,  originated  some  very  beautifol  hybrids  of  the 
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Cbilian  species,  wliich,  however,  do  not  appear  to  hare  received  that  ambtmt 
of  attention  which  their  great  beauty  deserved.  Even  those  are  said  to  do 
well  planted  out  as  described,  with  a  slight  additional  protection  in  the 
severer  winter  months. 

There  are  two  or  three  readily  attainable  varieties  which  are  well 
deserving  attention  for  pot  culture  alone,  and  none  more  so  than  A.  Felegrina^ 
a  striped-flowered  species  from  Peru.  A.  Ligtu  is  also  meritorious  as  being, 
nnlike  some  of  them,  deliciously  fragrant.  These  are  readily  produced 
from  seeds,  when  the  latter  are  attainable  in  a  state  proper  for  germina- 
tion ;  and  tiiey  will  form  flowering  tubers  the  second  and  third  season  after 
sowing.  Treatment  similar  to  that  required  for  Liliums  suits  them  well, 
particular  attention  being  at  all  times  given  to  ripen  them  thoroughly,  by 
roll  exposure  in  the  open  air,  when  they  have  ceased  flowering  in-doors, 
or  are  past  their  best.  To  effect  this  properly,  the  pots  should  be  plunged 
in  an  exposed  southerly  aspect. 

DigtmU.  Wjlliah  Eablet. 

CARTER'S  CHAMPION  BROCCOLI. 

Last  year  I  strongly  recommended  Carter's  Champion  Broccoli  as  an 
excellent  late  sort.  My  more  extended  experience  this  season  enables  me  to 
recommend  it  still  more  strongly,  as  not  only  an  excellent  kind,  but  the 
very  best  UUe  one  I  have  as  yet  tried.  It  has  famished  me  up  to  the  present 
time  (the  middle  of  June),  witii  heads — ^rather  small,  the  plants  being  only 
small ;  and  it  will  last  some  days  longer,  thus  continuing  the  supply  until 
Cauliflowers  (which  are  now  heading),  come  in.  It  has  also  proved  itself 
very  hardy  tins  season.  The  plants  being  rather  small,  as  just  mentioned, 
I  did  not  get  them  laid  down  in  tiie  autumn,  when  I  had  the  principal 
portion  of  my  other  Broeoolis  laid,  as  I  thought  they  would  withstand  an 
ordinary  winter  with  little  or  no  injury.  I  need  not  mention  in  how  unfit 
a  condition  most  kinds  of  vegetables  were,  and  particularly  Broceolis,  after 
the  long  continuance  of  wet  open  weather,  to  withstand  the  severe  frosts 
of  January  last.  In  many  gardens,  especially  in  low  situations,  and  where 
the  soil  was  of  a  heavy  retentive  nature,  the  Broceolis  were  all  killed.  Here 
we  escaped  vdth  very  little  injury  to  anything,  the  subsoil  being  gravelly, 
and  the  situation  dry.  Had  I  laid  down  the  plants  of  Carter's  Champion, 
I  am  certain  we  should  not  have  lost  many  of  them ;  even  as  it  was,  with- 
out any  preparation  whatever,  fully  one-half  escaped  without  material  injury. 

To  {dl  who  have  a  large  supply  of  vegetables  to  furnish,  Carter's  Cham- 
pion Broccoli  will  prove  invaluable,  coming  in  as  it  does  at  a  season  of  the 
year  when  there  is  such  a  scarcity  of  vegetables  in  the  open  ground. 

In  order  to  have  it  as  long  as  possible  in  use,  I  would  recommend  three 
small  plantations  of  it : — The  first  on  an  open  piece  of  ground  where  the 
plants  can  have  all  the  sun  and  air  possible ;  these  will  come  in  first,  about 
the  time  the  general  stock  of  spring  Broceolis  is  over.  The  second  lot  may 
be  planted  either  on  an  east  or  west  border ;  these  will  come  in  before  the 
others  are  past ;  and  the  third  lot  should  be  planted  on  a  north  border  to 
come  in  last,  and  these  will  in  general  continue  to  famish  a  supply  until 
Cauliflowers  are  fit  for  use.  To  grow  them  fine  they  should  have  a  good 
deep  soil.  Light  soils  should  be  well  manured,  and  either  trenched  or  dug 
deeply,  otherwise  Broceolis  will  only  be  small  and  poor. 

Having  proved  the  value  of  this  Broccoli,  I  have  again  brought  it  before 
fhe  notice  of  your  readers,  that  those  who  have  not  yet  given  it  a  trial  may 
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be  indnoed  to  do  so,  feeling  confident  that  such  as  do  will  find  it  one  of  tlie 
best,  if  not  the  best,  late  Broccoli  in  cultivation,  and  a  most  osefnl  anxiliary 
where  a  large  supply  of  vegetables  is  required. 

SumrUm,  M.  Saux.. 


FROGMORE  EARLY  BIGARREAU  CHERRY. 

Bt  the  time  these  pages  are  in  the  hands  of  our  readers,  the  Frogmore 
Early  Bigarreau  Cherry  will  be  at  its  highest  excellence,  peifectly  ripe,  and 
waning  towards  its  end,  before  any  of  l£e  other  Bigarreaus  have  yet  made 
their  appearance.  It  is  comparatively  a  new  variety,  and  is  as  yet  not 
much  known.    It  was  raised  by  Mr.  Thomas  Ingram,  of  the  Royal  Gardens 

at  Frogmore,  and  the  original  tree  is 
growing  against  a  north-east  wall  in 
the  gardens  there. 

Unlike  the  class  to  which  it  propcsrly 
belongs,  it  has  a  tender  melting 
flesh.  In  every  respect  it  is  a  Big- 
arreau in  habit,  leaf,  and  appearance 
of  the  fruit,  and  must  be  classified 
along  with  these  varieties ;  but  as  if 
to  set  at  nought  all  human  arrange- 
ments, it  persists  in  having  a  deliciona 
melting  flesh,  instead  of  one  that  is 
hard  and  crackling. 

The  fruit  is  lai^e,  obtusely  Tieart- 
shaped,  with  a  very  shallow  suture. 
Sldn  with  a  bnlliant  red  cheek,  dotted 
with  minute  yellow  points,  and  of  a 
remarkably  pale  almost  pure  white 
where  shaded — so  susceptible  is  it  of 
shade,  that  the  point  of  a  leaf  or  the 
shadow  of  a  twig  would  be  photo- 
graphed on  this  brilliant  red.  Stalk 
2  inches  long  with  a  very  small  re- 
ceptacle, and  set  in  a  shallow  and 
narrow  cavity.  Flesh  very  delicate 
and  translucent,  perfectly  tender, 
melting,  and  very  juicy,  with  a  rich  sweet  flavour.     Stone  small. 

The  tree  is  a  great  bearer,  clusters  of  a  dozen  and  a  half  to  two  dozen 
large  handsome  Cherries  being  produced  on  a  small  spray ;  and  the  fruit 
ripens  in  the  middle  of  June. 

BEDDING  PELARGONIUMS. 

Out  of  the  great  mass  of  Bbddino  PELABooNirms  of  1866  I  propose  to 
select  in  the  first  instance  from  the  Variegated  kinds  (which  term  is  used  in  a 
very  general  sense),  and  next  from  the  Zonal  and  Plain-leaved,  those  which 
have  received  certificates  during  the  past  year  as  indicating  the  possession  of 
more  than  average  claims  to  merit,  though  their  value  as  bedding  kinds  is 
the  standard  by  which  their  value  must  eventually  be  judged.  In  the  Varie- 
gated section  the  following  received  first-class  certificates : — Edward  George 
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Henderson  (£.  G.  Henderson  &  Son),  a  variety  similar  in  appearance  to 
Beauty  of  OuUon,  but  superior  to  it,  having  a  golden  yellow  leaf-ground,  with 
rich,  broad,  dark  zone ;  Lady  Cvllum  (E.  G.  Henderson  &  Son),  a  well-known 
golden  tricolor  variety  which  has  been  frequently  exhibited,  and  has  been 
found  a  remarkably  effective  and  durable  bedder ;  Jetty  Lacy  (F.  &  A.  Smith), 
leaves  margined  with  bright  golden  yellow,  and  bearing  a  richly  marked  zone 
of  bright  chestnut  red  and  deep  black,  compact  habit ;  Meteor  (Saltmarsh  and 
Son),  clear  gold  leaf-margin,  zone  of  dark  bronze  and  fiery  red,  and  blotched 
with  pale  green,  very  attractive;  Senior  Wrangler  (Chater),  a  bold  and  very 
handsomely  marked  golden  tricolor;  Miss  Turner  (Groom),  another  very  fuiely 
marked  variety ;  and  V Elegante  (Cunningham),  a  bright  green  ivy-leaved 
variety,  with  broad  edge  of  creamy  white,  and  an  abundant  bloomer.  A 
second-class  certificate  was  awarded  to  Vandyke  (F.  &  A.  Smith),  a  fine 
golden-leaved  kind,  with  broad  zone  of  rich  deep  brown,  very  attractive ; 
Silver  Gem  (Bull),  aJso  a  variegated  ivy-leaf  variety,  has  bright  green  foliage 
margined  with  white,  and  slightly  zoned  with  pink,  and  will  make  a  pretty 
basket  plant;  Bronze  Green  (Garaway),  is  an  excellent  "Cloth  of  Gold'* 
variety,  with  the  addition  of  a  dark  bronze  zone  distinctly  marked  on  the 
golden  leaf-ground;  Caroline  Longfield  TE.  G.  Henderson  &  Son),  has  a 
leaf-margin  of  pure  white,  with  olive  Drown  zone  margined  with  lively 
carmine  rose,  foliage  very  effective  ;  Beauty  of  Surrey  (F.  &  A.  Smith),  is  a 
beautiful  variety,  leaf-margin  deep  yellow,  with  an  attractive  zone  of 
brownish  black  and  carmine  red,  good  habit ;  Louisa  Smith  (F.  &  A.  Smith), 
has  a  margin  of  clear  yellow,  with  striking  bright  red  zone,  good  foliage 
and  habit,  and  very  distinct ;  Wonderful  (F.  &  A.  Smith),  has  a  leaf-margin 
of  rich  yellow,  broad  zone  of  magenta  red,  and  blotched  with  intense  black. 
Messrs.  F.  &  A.  Smith's  fine  seedlings  will  be  remembered  by  those  who 
attended  the  Great  International  Horticultural  Exhibition. 

The  other  division  of  Bedding  Pelargoniums  is  indeed  a  huge  one,  still 
there  are  some  varieties  among  them  that  are  deserving  mention.  Christine 
Nosegay  (E.  G.  Henderson  &  Son),  is  a  Nosegay  variety  with  the  colour  of 
the  old  Christine,  combined  with  an  excellent  habit ;  Imperial  (Salter),  is  a 
splendid  Zonal,  having  fine  trusses  of  bright  orange  scarlet  flowers ;  King  of 
the  Nosegays  (Downie  &  Co.),  has  splendid  trusses  of  glowing  orange  scarlet 
flowers,  the  trusses  are  very  large,  and  the  habit  excellent ;  Rosy  Circle 
(F.  &  A.  Smith),  has  the  ground  colour  bright  salmon  shaded  with  rose,  and 
a  centre  and  margin  of  white,  and  very  distinctly  marked  foliage ;  and  Samho 
(Downie  &  Co.),  is  of  a  glowing  glossy  dark  scarlet  colour,  with  the  flowers 
nnely  formed,  and  altogether  first-rate.  These  have  received  first-class  cer- 
tificates. Second-class  certificates  were  awarded  to  the  following : — Felix 
(Tirebuck),  pale  pink,  large  and  showy  trusses,  and  good  zonate  foliage ; 
and  Salmon  King  (Batley),  a  very  promising  salmon-coloured  variety,  the 
flowers  tinted  and  pencilled  with  crimson.  Other  varieties  worth  especial 
notice  are  Miss  Martin  (Ward^,  zonate  foliage,  with  splendid  trusses  of  soft 
rosy  peach  flowers ;  Dr.  Hogg  (Paul),  purplish  rose,  a  fine  shade  of  colour,  and 
very  free-blooming  hybrid  Nosegay ;  Duchess  of  Sutherland  (Turner),  crimson 
cerise,  a  beautiful  and  free  Nosegay ;  Crimson  Queen  (Paul),  intense  bright 
deep  crimson,  very  showy;  International  (Turner),  rich  crimson  scarlet,  a 
fine  variety  for  pot  culture ;  Osdan  (Paul)  glowing  blood  crimson,  foliage 
slightly  zonate,  a  very  free  and  showy  kind;  Pink  Globe  (G.  Smith),  rosy 
pmk,  ^sses  large  and  bold,  very  promising ;  Reliance  (G.  Smith),  bright 
orange  scarlet,  with  white  centre,  bold  and  striking ;  Village  Maid  (Paul), 
bright  deep  pink,  with  clear  white  blotch  on  the  upper  petals,  good  nabit ; 
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WaWum  &sm  (PaiilV  eolofor  bright  red,  ifith  distinet  irUte  eentre,  wml 
and  strikmg,  dwarf  habit ;  and  Warrior  (0.  Smith),  Rowing  scarlet  of  a 
Ticb  hue,  trusses  large  and  showy,  and  of  fine  qnality. 

The  varieties  mentioned  in  this  paper  may  be  taJken  as  representing  the 
best  of  last  year's  batch,  so  &r  as  their  relative  qnalities  can  at  pres^it  be 
acccixately  reported  on.  The  reputations  of  some,  doubtless,  wUl  become 
wrecked  when  subjected  to  a  farther  trial — it  is  always  so  with  new  flowers  ; 
others  will  come  out  from  the  trial  enhanced  in  value,  and,  perhaps^ 
possessing  qualities  hitherto  hidden  from  the  florist^s  sight. 

B.  D. 


TRIAL  OF  EARLY  PEAS  IN  POTS  IN  1867. 

Having  the  advantage  of  a  great  length  of  glass  wall-covering,  I  have 
this  spring  made  a  trial  of  all  the  earliest  Peas  in  cultivation,  taking 
means  to  have  them  true  from  the  raisers.  They  were  all  sown  on  the 
same  day,  early  in  February,  in  the  same  sized'pots,  soil,  and  situation.  The 
varieties  were  Carter's  First  Crop,  Sutton's  Ringleader,  Dickson's  First  and 
Best,  Taber's  Perfection,  Dillistone's  Prolific,  and  Sangster's  No.  1.  The 
First  Crop  and  Bingleader  showed  flower  at  the  same  time ;  Taber's  Per- 
fection and  Dickson's  First  and  Best  were  two  days  later;  Dillistone's 
Prolific  was  evidently  the  spurious  variety,  for  it  was  a  week  later  than  the 
others  in  flowering;  and  Sangster's  No.  1  the  last.  The  first  dish  was 
gathered  off  Carter's  First  Crop  and  Bingleader  (for  they  are  identical  in 
growth  and  earliness),  on  the  15th  of  May.  Dickson's  First  and  Best  and 
Taber's  Perfection  were  only  two  days  later  in  famishing  their  first  picking* 
Sangster's  No.  1  and  Dillistone's  Prolific  were  eight  days  later.  The* 
results  were  as  follows: — ^First  Crop  and  Dickson's  First  and  Best  averaged 
only  three  and  four  Peas  in  a  pod,  and  came  in  nearly  all  at  once.  By  far 
the  best  podder  and  forcer  was  Taber's  Perfection,  for  it  averaged  four  and 
five  Peas  in  a  pod  of  good  size,  and  was  well  flavoured.  The  sort  I  had  for 
Dillistone's  Prolific  was  similar  to  Sangster's  No.  1,  for  they  were  both  ready 
at  nearly  the  same  time,  and  resembled  each  other  in  the  size  of  the  pods^ 
and  in  growth. 

I  had  a  long  low  pit  filled  with  McLean's  Little  Gem,  which  pro- 
duced by  far  the  finest  and  earliest  Peas  I  have  ever  grown  in  May.  The 
first  batch  of  pots  was  sown  in  November,  and  came  in  in  the  end  of  April; 
and  two  other  sowings  made  in  December  produced  some  good  dishes  in 
the  beginning  of  May.  In  fact  the  pods  and  Peas  were  as  large  as  those 
produced  in  summer,  and  of  quite  of  the  Marrow  flavour.  For  the  future  I 
intend  discarding  all  the  tall  early  Peas  for  forcing,  and  only  using  Little 
Gem  and  Tom  Thumb,  with  Advancer  for  the  tallest  variety. 

W^beck^  William  Tilleey. 


MY  FATHER'S  GARDEN.* 

Wb  have  read  through  this  book  with  sufficient  care  and  thought  to  feel 
justified  in  recommending  it  to  others.  It  is  not  a  book  on  gardening,  in 
the  strict  sense  of  the  term,  although  there  is  in  it  a  good  deal  of  informa- 

«  Ht  Fathib's  Gabosit.  By  Tkonuu  MiUer.  With  Forty  lUnutratiom.  Loniom  r 
George  RouUedge  dt  Som,  The  Broadway ,  Ludgate, 


Hon  on  gardening,  and,  in  general»  this  is  aeenrAtely  eomveyed,  tba  aim  of 
thfi  snthor  being  apparently  to  incnleate  habits  of  perseverance  and  honast 
industry,  wbich  he  does  with  all  the  grace  and  energy  of  bis  simple,  dear, 
and  fAscinating  style. 

The  hero,  George  Able,  the  son  of  a  market  gardener,  is  sixteen  years 
of  age  at  the  opening  of  the  tale.  His  father's  garden*  consisting  of  one 
acre  only,  is  situate  on  the  Surrey  side  of  the  Thames*  and  is  adapted  to 
the  growth  of  early  yegetables,  wluch  had  afforded  the  Abies  a  decent  live- 
lihood for  at  least  two  generi^ons.  But  the  rapid  rise  of  buildings  dosed 
them  in  on  every  side,  and*  notwithstanding  their  utmost  efforts,  tibeir 
vegetables  refused  to  grow  as  of  old,  while  the  facilities  of  transit  by  rail- 
ways from  distant  and  more  favoured  localities  reduced  the  prices  of  their 
produce,  so  that  they  found  their  income  gradually  dioiinishing.  To  make 
matters  worse,  a  new  railway  takes  from  them  three-fourths  of  their  acre  • 
of  ground,  which  they  hold  only  as  yearly  tenants,  and  for  which,  conse- 
quently, they  can  claim  but  small  compensation.  At  length  poverty  fairly 
stares  the  worthy  family  in  the  face,  when  an  idea  strikes  George's  mother 
that  he  might  build  a  small  greenhouse  with  some  old  bricks  and  posts  that 
had  long  lain  unused  on  the  ground.  Old  Able  is  almost  prostrated  by  his 
misfortunes  ;  but  George  sets  to  work,  manages  to  buy  the  glass,  receives  a 
liberal  supply  of  cuttings  from  old  friends  of  his  father,  and  grows  a  house 
full  of  *'  bedding  plants."  Our  first  extract  will  serve  to  show  that,  unlike 
many  youths  of  this  age,  George  *<  calculated,"  and  this  habit  of  mind,  no 
doubt,  contributed  largely  to  his  ultimate  success : — 

"  I  calculated  that,  if  erexything  went  on  prosperously,  the  most  I  could  expect,  in  the 
shape  of  return  for  the  outlay  and  labour,  would  be  from  a  few  '  beddiug-out  plants '  rather 
late  in  the  spring,  for  I  had  no  doubt,  well-known  and  respected  as  my  father  was,  he  would 
obtain  plenty  of  cuttings  for  me  for  nothing,  when  he  went  round  among  his  friends,  for  no 
class  of  men  are  kinder  to  one  another  than  gardeners,  or  readier  to  help  each  other  to  a 
job  of  work." 

Sister  Jane,  who  was  an  invalid,  and  compelled  to  lie  down  almost  con- 
stantly through  suffering  from  a  spinal  complaint,  not  only  sympathised 
with  and  counselled  our  hero,  but  also  lent  him  material  aid  in  preparing 
cuttings,  which  her  nimble  fingers  enabled  her  to  do  much  more  quickly 
than  he  could.  As  George's  small  greenhouse  did  not  wholly  occupy  his 
time,  he  wisely  thought  he  might  try  to  earn  a  few  shillings  elsewhere, 
which,  while  it  did  not  prevent  attention  to  his  home  duties  and  the  develop- 
ment of  his  plans,  gave  him  what  the  industrious  mind  delights  in — con- 
stant and  useful  employment.  To  this  end,  he  undertakes  to  teach  garden- 
ing to  boys  in  a  reformatory. 

''  The  boys  tried  me  very  sorely  for  the  first  few  days ;  bat  when  they  found  I  never 
lost  my  temper,  nor  reported  them,  as  I  threatened  to  do,  if  they  did  not  be  more  attentive 
and  behave  better — yet  never  fulfiUed  my  threat,  they  said,  *  I  was  a  good  sort,  and  no 
gammon,'  and  I  was  soon  able  to  do  anything  X  pleased  with  them,  for  I  began  in  the  first 
mstanoe  by  selecting  them  myself,  for  the  head  gardener  had  long  known  mv  father.  *  *  * 
The  fint  one  I  selected  waa  an  impndant-Iooking  little  rascal,  who  was  *  taking  a  sight '  at 
me  with  the  end  of  his  thumb  to  his  nose,  and  his  four  little  fingers  expanded ;  but  there 
WIS  such  an  expression  of  good-humour  in  his  roguish  faoe,  that  I  pieked  him  out  at  once, 
while  he  Uushed  as  if  ashamed  at  wluit  he  had  done.  •  *  •  •  The  second  was  a  sturdy 
detennined-looking  little  fellow,  who  was  taken  red-handed  with  a  lump  of  bacon  he  had 
snatobed  from  off  toe  open  window  shelf,  where  it  was  exposed,  as  if  to  tempt  him,  and  who 
offered  no  other  defence  than  that  '  he  was  hungry,  and  thought  it  would  be  jolly  to  have  a 
frizzle,  as  he  had  got  some  "  toke." '  Bis  father  was  transported  for  felony.  I  picked  him 
out  because  he  looked  me  frdl  in  the  eye,  and  a  smile  lighted  up  his  firm,  square  fiice  as  I 
placed  hiih  beeide  his  companion,  l^e  third  I  picked  out  was  a  8ip<7  boy,  and  had  lived 
m  tents.    He  was  a  swartl^  little  todUBdrd^  and  the  expression  of  his  dark  eyes  waa  like 
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ihni  of  a  rtf  tL  So  I  went  on  completing  my  number^  p^itly  front  tkio  imprc—iop  made 
Qpou  iDe  l^  their  loolu,  msid  p&rUy  ^m  what  uie  he^ii  gmrdenet:  told  me  of  theix  |Er«cedeiiti 
and  beLariour  whilts  thoy  bad  been  in  the  Trfonnatory.  I  had  arrAnged  beJardUBd  what 
they  wtfre  to  commeticij,  and  had  moiled  out  the  ground,  for  then>  wer^  ftaJJ  tw«»  ■€»*  in  iJl 
under  ipade  cultiviLiion.  8p&d«a  vere  rivesx  to  them  BuiUlio  to  their  age  and  stretigitlkt  and 
they  were  d^Ughted  when  they  got  oat  into  the  open  air." 

Aa  George's  bedding  plants  come  to  maturity  he  visits  Mr.  Bose,  a  rich 
nujHeryinan  in  the  neigbboorhood,  with  whom  the  family  had  long  deaJt  for 
soedBf  and  does  a  satisfactory  stroife  of  bnsiness  with  bim.     But  liis  cusiomers 
were  not  all  of  this  type*     Having  as  yet  no  connection,  be  wo.s  ^lad  to  sell 
some  of  hiB  plants  to  hawkers  and  costermongers.     Later  on ,  in  a  deal  for 
some  "Christines/'  Mr,  Rose  fairly  '*  walks  over**  George,  altbongh  the 
latter  slily  tells  him  at  the  onset  that  he  was  going  to  take  them  to  his  nVaft 
Mr,  Smith.     Mr.  Bose,  however,  although  a  *'  very  hard  nail/'  was  not  the 
man  to  benefit  by  others  without  seeking  to  render  some  retnm,     Georg€f 
by  steady  perseverance,  honesty,  and  exercise  of  judgment  had  improved  in 
circumstances  and  gained  very  general  respect,  alttiough  still  short  of  capital- 
He  wants  another  greenhouse,  but  cannot  briiig  his  mind  to  build  it  until 
he  sees  clearly  how  it  is  to  be  paid  for.    In  his  difficulty  be  consults  Mr. 
Rose,  with  whom  and  whose  clever  daughter  Polly  he  now  stands  on  pretij 
easy  terms,  and  Mr.  Rose,  by  advancing  money  for  bedding  plants   which 
he  would  require,  enables  him  to  carry  out   his  views.     After  this,  the 
circumstaneeti  of  our  hero  continue  to  improve,  and,  like  most  trne-hearted, 
courageous,  and  intelligent  men,  he  rises  with  hie  circumstances.     He  is  a 
great  favourite  with  the  opposite  sex,  especially  with  Mr.  Rose* a  danghter 
Polly,  and  Lily  the  daughter  of  an  officer  in  the  Volunteers,  which  corps  he 
has  joined  with  an  eye  to  business.    At  length  he  becomes  manag^er  for  Mr. 
Bose,  and,  as  might  be  expected,  marries  Polly j  and  finally  succeeds  to  the 
business.     Sister  Jane,   who  recovers  her  health,  marries  a   clergyman, 
while  old  Able  and  his  wife  are  amply  provided  for,  principally  through  the 
restoration  of  property  wiiich,  unknown  to  them,  had  been  purchased  by 
the  grandfather.     Old  Mrs.  Able  pleads  successfully  for  a  dinner  to  the 
street- hawkers,  on  George *8  wedding-day. 

With  the  following  extract  we  must  conclude  a  much  longer  notice  than 
we  had  intended  at  the  onset.     George  is  now  a  rich  and  influential  man  :— 

*^  Wlien  I  look  hack  and  consider  the  htunble  position  I  occupied  when  a  boy — and  I 
think  that  but  for  the  encaurag^mont  wy  dear  mother  gave  me,  and  the  parh  she'dir^ted 
me  into,  and  which  I  followed  obediently,  I  mi/^ht  have  all  my  life  remained  a  poor,  hard" 
working  inarket-gtirdener— when  1  think  of  thia,  I  rebel  agn.inBt  the  mla  which  adriae*  iK 
to  TOflt  aatiflflcd  with  the  lowliest  estAt«  we  may  be  pkeed  m,  far  I  will  not  bcilleve  that  it 
wfcs  ever  intended  that  one  endowed  with  hunum  intelllgenco,  waa  predeatined  to  lejnaki 
Atadonarj. 

"There  aj«  and  ever  wiU  be,  I  sttppoM,  ^hew^ri  of  wood  and  dtaw^na  of  water,'  mi  f 
pitr  thcjse  who  remain  contented  with  stieb  nervile  occupationB*  Those  who  ejEclaim  igaioi* 
ambition  raiflo  a  cry  against  progreaa,  for  it  ia  that  which  eatiaea  a  spirited  Ud  to  Brnw  to 
e»oel  both  in  the  playground  and  in  the  school ;  and  though  on  the  Iatt<?r  point  I  speak  not 
fr(?m  experience,  a«  my  education  wa«  of  the  very  bumbleftt,  vet  I  havt*  known  many  *bo 
wxin  the  honour  of  captaincy  in  our  schools,  that  went  out  ana  diatingiuah&d  tham^?^  ^ 
the  world,  as  Oiey  were  sure  to  do, 

^'  Had  I  befn  kept  down  and  remained  only  a  common  market-nrdfmer,  I  tbould  h*T# 
striven  hard  as  I  grew  older  to  have  carried  off  a  pmo  at  some  exhibition  of  vegetable*  for 
the  finest  Cabbage  or  Lettuce,  if  I  could  have  rtowd  nothing  better ;  for  I  believe  that  in 
the  humbkat  c^liing  we  may  tor  a  time  foUow,  any  one  with  a  right  ambition  wiU  reach  £be 
top  of  it.'' 

The  talc  is  a  eweet  picttire  of  family  concord,  and  points  the  road  of 
honest  and  persevering  industry  as  the  surest  means  of  reaching  an  honour- 
able end.    We  repeat,  lest  we  should  mialead  our  readers ,  that  this  is  ^oi 
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a  book  on  practical  gardening,  bat  it  is  one,  nevertheless,  that  all  nursery- 
men and  gardeners — ^yonng  nurserymen  and  gardeners  especially — should 
read.  Joyous  in  spirit,  clear,  vigorous,  and  simple  in  style,  reminding  us 
in  this  respect  of  Swift  without  any  of  his  coarseness,  it  bears  a  forcible 
contrast  to  much  of  our  garden  literature.  No  fine  words,  no  bungling 
sentences,  no  flippancies  or  conceits — ^the  tale  runs  on  like  a  smooth  river, 
flowing  through  well-kept  banks  studded  with  bright  and  beautiful  trees 
and  flowers,  redolent  of  odour,  joyous  with  song.  Our  young  writers  on 
gardening,  whose  style  is  not  yet  fixed,  could  not  do  better  than  take  this 
as  their  model. 

The  book  is  plentifully  adorned  with  pleasing  illustrations,  and  is  a 
marvel  of  cheapness  even  in  this  age  of  cheap  literature. 

• W.P. 

POINSETTIA  PULCHERRIMA. 

Among  the  various  matters  that  engage  a  gardener's  attention  through 
the  different  seasons  of  the  year,  that  of  providing  a  large  and  constant 
supply  of  plants  for  conservatory  and  in-door  decoration  during  the  winter 
months,  is  one  that  requires  a  good  deal  of  forethought  and  labour.  There 
are  a  great  number  of  plants  now-a-days  well  adapted  for  this  purpose,  and 
among  them  Poinsettia  pulchernma  has  a  strong  claim  on  our  attention. 
Its  bright  scarlet  bracts  are  very  effective,  and  they  remain  perfect  for  a 
very  considerable  time,  which  is  a  matter  of  some  consequence. 

'  The  floral  envelopes  of  this  species  are  generally  largest  and  finest  on 
young  plants  with  only  one  stem,  and  as  these  are  generally  most  useful 
for  in-doors,  a  number  of  young  plants  should  be  grown  every  season. 
These  are  easily  raised  from  eyes  of  the  previous  season's  wood,  like  Vines, 
put  in  early  in  April  and  plunged  in  a  nice  bottom  heat.  As  soon  as  they 
are  rooted  they  should  be  potted  off  singly  into  small  pots,  using  a  compost 
of  peat  and  loam,  mixed  with  plenty  of  silver  sand.  When  potted  they 
should  be  returned  to  the  frame  or  pit,  and  again  plunged  in  a  nice  bottom 
heat,  and  kept  rather  close  for  a  few  days  until  they  begin  to  grow,  when 
air  should,  at  every  favourable  opportunity,  be  abundantly  admitted.  They 
should  be  freely  sprinkled  overhead  with  water  when  they  require  it ;  but 
care  must  be  taken  not  to  give  them  too  much  water  at  the  root,  parti- 
cularly whilst  they  are  plunged.  Towards  the  end  of  June,  or  by  the  early 
part  of  July,  they  will  be  nice  little  plants,  and  will,  if  they  have  done  well, 
require  a  shift  into  a  larger-sized  pot  about  that  time.  After  they  are 
shifted  into  larger  pots  they  will  do  very  well  in  any  of  the  vineries,  if  not 
too  shaded,  until  September ;  but  should  be  kept  near  the  glass  that  they 
may  not  be  drawn.  In  September  they  should  be  put  into  the  stove,  and 
should  be  carefolly  watered  and  freely  syringed  overhead.  In  due  time 
they  will  unfold  their  brilliant  scarlet  bracts.  They  should  have  every 
attention  paid  them  whilst  in  flower.  When  they  begin  to  go  out  of  flower, 
water  must  be  gradually  withheld  from  them,  and  the  plants  should  be 
rested  in  a  dry  part  of  the  stove. 

In  the  spring  the  branches  of  the  previous  year  should  be  cut  down  to 
within  three  or  four  eyes  of  the  old  wood.  Shake  off  all  ibe  soil  from  the 
roots,  and  repot  them  into  as  small  pots  as  possible ;  then  plunge  them  in 
a  nice  bottom  heat.  When  they  have  grown  a  little  and  made  some  fr^sh 
roots  shift  them  into  larger  pots,  and  return  tiiem  to  a  situation  where 
they  may  enjoy  a  supply  of  bottom  heat.    They  will  then  grow  rapidly, 
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and  in  flw  eourae  of  a  few  weeks  will  efjain  reqmve  a  krge  pot.  Aftor 
that  they  will  do  in  a  ¥111617,  if  not  too  miioh  shaded*  or  thej  may  be  pot 
into  the  gtove.  These  large  plante  will  bear  wvettl  heads  of  flowers,  and 
are  very  ornamental  and  showy ;  but  ttie  braots  will  not  be  so  large  as 
those  on  young  plants  that  only  bear  a  solitary  flower-head. 

Stourtcm,  M.  Sadl. 


SANCHEZIA  NOBILIS  VARIEGATA. 

SiMGBBzu  voBiLis  is  One  of  the  finest  amongst  the  brilliant-flowered 
Aeanthads  that  are  so  abundant  in  our  plant-stoves,  being  remarkable  for 
its  numerous  fascicles  of  erect  blossoms,  collected  into  a  dense  paniculate 
infloreseenoe,  and  consisting  of  long,  bright  yellow,  tubular  flowers,  emeiging 
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from  faroad  crimson  bzaeto,  as  bzilliant  in  everyway  bb  tiie  gayest  of  Apbe* 
landraa,  bat  mndi  less  formai  in  aspect. 

Of  ttds  most  beantifiil  and  mteresting  plant,  the  Messrs.  Yeitch  &  Sons, 
of  Chelsea,  who  were  its  introdncers,  are  Cortimate  enough  to  have  also 
secured  a  striped-leaved  variety,  which  is  the  subject  of  these  remarks,  and 
which  is  represented  in  the  accompanying  figure,  which  has  been  kindly 
placed  by  them  at  our  disposaL  The  bold  character  of  the  leaves  of  this  plant, 
which  is  here  well  represented,  and  the  coDspicaooB  markings  or  bands  of 
yeUow  by  which  they  are  decorated — reeaUing  to  mind  those  of  the  handsome 
Aphelandra  Leopoldii,  though  much  more  beautiful — ^render  it  an  oniamental 
obrject  in  every  stage  of  growth,  and  justify  us  in  asserting  that  it  is  one  of 
the  most  valuable  plants  of  modem  introduction.  The  leaves  are,  when 
fully  grown,  from  12  to  15  inches  in  leng&.  This  Sanchezia  is  a  native 
of  Bolivia,  and  has  been  introduced  by  flie  Messrs.  Veitch  through  their 
most  fortunate  collector,  Mr.  Pearce.  Its  free  growth  and  fine  habit, 
together  with  its  bold  leafage  and  elegant  markings,  indicate  a  valuable 
exhibition  plant,  and  altogether  we  do  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  it  to  be 
the  finest  novelty  of  the  present  season. 

M. 


FICUS  STEPULATA. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  over-estimate  the  merits  of  this  plant  for  a 
certain  purpose — ^viz.,  that  of  covering  the  back  wall  of  a  stove  or  Orchid- 
house.  It  will  succeed  in  positions  where  scarcely  any  other  creeper  would 
exist.  A  damp  wall  suits  it  admirably ;  but  it  must  have  plenty  of  room, 
especially  root  room.  A  plant  here,  permanently  planted  out,  forms  a 
dense  carpet  of  green  foliage  all  through  the  season,  clanging  Ivy-like  to  the 
wall,  but  if  possible  with  more  tenacity.  The  only  attention  bestowed  upon 
the  plant  is  frequent  syringing  during  the  summer  season,  and  an 
occasional  piuching-in  of  the  shoots  when  they  advance  too  far  from  the 
wall.  It  strikes  freely  in  a  little  heat,  from  half -ripened  wood.  As  regards 
its  adaptability  for  pots  I  cannot  with  certainly  speak,  having  had  no 
experience  with  it  as  a  pot  plant.    It  is  often  called  Ficus  repens. 

Wrotham  Park,  John  Edunoton. 


TAXODIUM  SEMPEEVIRENS. 

Tms  is,  indeed,  one  of  the  giants  of  the  forest — a  noble  and  distinct- 
habited  hardy  evergreen  tree.  It  is  a  tree  fit  to  look  upon  every  day  iu  the 
year,  for  there  is  such  an  admirable  contrast  between  the  colour  of  its  bark 
and  its  branches ;  the  former  being  of  a  rich  ferruginous  brown,  and  the 
latter  of  a  dark  shining  green.  It  is,  moreover,  as  hardy  as  an  Oak,  and 
most  surely  should  be  grown  in  every  place  of  any  extent.  In  California 
this  Taxodium  is  said  to  grow  to  the  height  of  800  feet,  and  to  reach  from 
20  to  80  feet  in  circumference — surely  a  noble  tree,  like  its  neighbour 
WeUingtonia  gigantea,  which  it  resembles  also  in  not  puttiog  tortb.  any 
very  great  display  in  the  way  of  cones  or  catkins. 

l^ere  is  a  tree  here  some  40  feet  or  more  in  height,  and  with  a  circum- 
ference of  8  feet  10  inches  in  the  bole ;  it  is  branched  to  the  very  base,  and 
is  of  a  beautiful  pyramidal  shape.  This  tree  has  borne  cones  for  several 
years,  but  though  it  has  produced  male  and  female  blossoms  most  abun- 
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danilj,  yet,  nevertheless,  very  few  cones  have  grown  to  their  natural  size, 
which  is  less  than  that  of  the  cones  of  Czyptomeria  japonica,  and  about  the 
same  shape  and  colour.  The  seeds,  which  are  nnmerons  and  have  small 
wings,  ripen  in  October.  Both  female  cones  and  male  catkins  are,  when 
they  first  show,  of  a  globular  shape,  and  small  size.  They  appear  on  the 
ends  of  the  last  season's  yonng  ^oots  during  the  winter  months,  and  ate 
in  bloom  in  January  and  February.  In  consequence  of  this  early  flowering 
habit,  the  cones  are  almost  always  cut  off  and  destroyed  on  the  south-east 
side  of  the  trees — ^that  is  to  say,  from  the  east  to  the  south  aspect,  on  account 
of  the  sun  reaching  them  on  this  side  before  the  frost  is  gone ;  but  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  tree,  namely,  from  the  west  to  the  north  aspect,  perfect 
cones  and  seeds  are  often  to  be  found. 

BicUm,  James  Babnes. 


NEW  PLANTS. 

We  haye  elsewhere  (p.  164),  alluded  to  Sanchezia  nohilis  variegata  as  being 
probably  the  best  novelty  let  out  during  the  present  spring,  and  may,  there- 
fore, here  pass  on  to  notice  other  acquisitions  of  merit,  among  which  must 
not  be  forgotten  the  Double  Crimen  Thorn,  recently  figured  by  us.    Another 
prominent  place  amongst  the  novelties  of  the  season  must  be  accorded  to 
Amaryllis  {Hippeastrum)  pardina  (Bot.  Mag.,  t.  5645),  one  of  Messrs.  Veitch 
and  Sons'  introductions  from  Peru,  of  which  we  shall  publish  a  coloured 
figure  in  due  course.    This  Amaryllis  is  one  of  the  broad-petaled  species, 
with  a  very  shallow  tube,  and  the  segments  spreading  out  to  form  a  wide 
open  flower,  showing  off  its  very  novel  colouring  to  advantage.    The  colour 
is  a  pale  straw  yellow,  spotted  all  over  with  small  irregular  more  or  less 
confluent  blotches  of  crimson,  the  markings  being  exactly  analogous  to 
those  which  occur  on  many  varieties  of  Calceolaria  or  Tydsea.    It  is  a  very 
beautiftd  plant,  and  is  quite  an  acquisition  amongst  stove  bulbs. 

Among  stove  terrestrial  Orchids  a  very  pretty  species  has  been  published 
under  the  name  of  Blstia  Sherrattiana  (Bot.  Mag.,  t.  5646).  It  is  a  native 
of  New  Grenada,  and  has  vertically  flattened  pseudobulbs,  plicate  leaves, 
and  racemes  of  large  bright  purplish  rose  flowers,  a  dozen  or  more  together, 
of  delicate  texture,  with  broad  petals,  and  a  beautifully  marked  lip.  The 
habit  is  that  of  B.  verecunda.  The  lip  is  large  and  flattish,  three-lobed, 
with  large  rounded  or  reniform  side  lobes,  and  a  transversely  reniform 
terminal  lobe,  which  is  deeper-coloured  than  the  rest ;  the  centre  is  pale- 
coloured,  and  marked  with  three  parallel  golden  lamellas  or  crests,  frt>m 
whence  purple  veins  radiate  into  the  side  lobes.  It  is  an  important  addition 
to  the  ranks  of  terrestrial  Orchids.  Another  acquisition,  just  flowered  in 
the  collections  of  Mr.  Dawson,  of  Meadow  Bank,  and  Mr.  Marshall,  of  En- 
field,  is  the  New  Orenada  Odantoglossum  roseum,  a  small-flowered  plant,  but 
which,  having  the  blossoms  wholly  of  a  pretty  rose  colour,  must,  when 
established,  prove  a  very  ornamental  object. 

M.  Begel  figures  in  the  Gartenflora  a  desirable  looking  hardy  perennial, 
named  Primula  luteola  (t.  541),  which  may  be  compared  to  a  yellow-flowered 
P.  denticulata,  the  leaves  much  resembling  those  of  that  elegant  species, 
and  the  inflorescence  being  also  similar  in  character,  though  the  flowers 
are  a  trifle  larger.  It  was  discovered  in  the  Caucasus  by  Buprecht,  growing 
abundantly  in  moist  situations  at  a  considerable  elevation,  and  was  raised 
by  him  and  given  to  Mr.  Buck,  of  St.  Petersburgh,  by  whom  the  specimen 
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"was  flowered.  The  leaves  are  6  inclies  to  a  foot  long,  with  the  margins 
recurved,  and  the  flowers  are  pale  yellow,  with  a  dash  of  golden  yellow 
about  the  throat,  numerons,  and  forming  open  globose  heads  on  rather 
tall  scapes.  It  blooms  in  August,  and  will  form  a  very  nice  addition  to  the 
xaany  hardy  Primulas  which  already  adorn  our  gardens. 

M. 

HOW  TO  GROW  PHLOXES. 

To  have  Phloxes  in  the  finest  possible  condition,  they  must  not  be 
planted  out  in  the  borders  and  left  to  their  fate ;  but  they  must  have 
some  cultural  attention.  The  following  course  of  treatment  may  be  re- 
commended : — 

In  February,  pot  a  few  plants  in  light,  rich,  loamy  soil,  and  place  them 
in  a  greenhouse  or  frame.  They  will  soon  make  shoots  long  enough  for 
cuttings ;  and  these  can  be  quickly  rooted  in  a  moderate  hotbed,  with 
Verbenas  or  other  bedding  plants ;  and  after  being  properly  potted  and 
hardened  off,  they  will  be  fit  .to  plant  out  in  May. 

In  selecting  a  situation  for  planting  out,  a  spot  where  there  is  a  little 
shelter  from  strong  winds  is  to  be  preferred,  but  otherwise  it  should  be  folly 
exposed  to  all  the  air  and  sunslune.  The  soil  should  be  enriched  with 
some  good  rotten  manure,  and  when  the  plants  get  strong  they  should  be 
liberaUy  watered  with  liquid  manure.  They  should  be  planted  about 
15  inches  apart  for  the  first  season's  blooming,  which  will  commence  about 
August,  and  continue  till  the  end  of  September ;  but  in  the  ensuing  spring 
they  should  be  replanted,  placing  them  18  or  20  inches  apart,  for  the  second 
year's  blooming,  which  will  begin  in  July,  and,  if  the  plants  are  prevented 
from  seeding,  will  go  on  till  the  end  of  September.  Care  should  be  taken  to 
have  a  stake  to  each  plant,  and  as  the  shoots  advance  in  growth  they 
should  be  securely  tied  to  it.  If  this  is  neglected,  they  are  very  likely  to  be 
snapped  off  close  to  the  ground.  A  slight  wind  is  sufficient  to  do  this,  and^ 
then  the  plant  is  spoiled  for  the  season. 

If  a  Phlox  is  well  managed,  it  will  be  in  its  prime  in  the  second  year  of 
its  flowering.  Early  in  the  spring,  when  the  shoots  are  8  or  4  inches  long, 
it  is  a  good  plan  to  thin  them.  A  good  two-year-old  plant  will  generally 
start  more  shoots  than  are  required,  but  five  or  six  only  should  be  left  to 
go  up  for  flowering.  The  spare  shoots  make  excellent  cuttings,  but  they 
can  seldom  be  rooted  early  enough  to  flower  the  same  year  like  those 
obtained  from  plants  put  into  a  greenhouse  in  February.  However,  the 
plants  obtained  from  these  cuttings  make  fine  flowering  plants  for  the  next 
year. 

But  little  can  be  done  in  arranging  Phloxes  according  to  their  height ; 
indeed,  in  this  respect  (with  two  or  three  exceptions^,  there  is  very  little 
difference  between  them.  The  first  year  they  generally  flower  when  about 
15  or  18  inches  high,  but  the  same  plants  in  the  second  year  will  grow 
2  or  8  feet  high. 

A  continual  succession  of  young  plants  should  be  kept  up  by  cuttings. 
Dividing  the  old  roots  is  a  clumsy  method  of  increasing  the  stock,  and 
plants  obtained  in  this  way  seldom  produce  fine  healthy  foliage  and  good 
flowers.  A  Phlox  should  be  thrown  away  when  it  gets  over  two  years  old, 
and  a  young  plant  put  in  its  place.  Sometimes  Phloxes  may  be  placed 
here  and  there  in  mixed  borders  or  shrubberies,  where  they  help  to  make 
a  garden  gay,  and  famish  a  supply  of  cut  flowers ;  but  tiie  spare  plants 
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colj  ongbt  to  be  nied  for  ihui  porposa,  m  ihoy  never,  muLer  this 
produoe  mich  fine  flowers  mi  when  they  have  a  plaee  to  themselves. 

Phloxes  may  be  easily  grown  in  pots  by  attending  to  the  instmctioDs 
given  for  growing  them  in  the  open  groond*  only  they  require  mare  caze  in 

watering. 

The  varieties  of  Phlox  decussata  are  the  best  and  hardiest,  and  have 
been  very  much  improved  lately.  There  nsed  to  be  some  pretty  varieties 
of  Phlox  pyramidalisy  bat  they  are  delicate,  and  have  given  place  to  the 
former.  A  selection  of  the  best  modem  varieties  of  d^erent  colours  will 
be.  found  in  the  following : — 

Madame    OMay.--Wluta,    with    vioUt       Jfoiuieur  Jfittivar.— BriUiaiitc 
oaniie. 

Madame  Duchemin, — White,  with  orimson 
centre. 

Ccmimu  de  TurMfM.— Deep  pwple  centre, 
edged  with  pave  iHiite. 

Madams  X«emofU^— JCeuTe,  flamed  or  sof- 
fiieed  with  purple. 

Madame  itoMv.— White,  with  roey  oentre. 

Moruiewr  de  Launay. — Slate  tinged  with 
sabnont  poipb  oentie. 

M<mHem  I>omumd.^YicMt  ioiaaed  with 
fttbnoa. 

VAbbe  IZotttftfl.— Claret. 

Lucien  Tiuerand. — Blniah  ^olet 

Madams  Deeitiien.— Olaiet,  widi  porple 
eentie. 

Madams  JSnorofit—Boee,    tinged    with 
salmon. 

Madams  Herheaumont, — ^Brilliaot  my  sal- 
mon, with  purple  oentre. 

Rofs  d 'Or.— Bri^t  oedse  aalmoOf  purple 
centre. 

Lsa  Bridge  Boad. 


fitted  with  salxaon. 

Monsieuar  Pau2mt<r.~  Salmony  < 

LieroaUi. — Bright  puiple,  eaim  petal  edged 
with  white ;  this  gires  the  flower  the  sppeer- 
anoe  of  haying  «  white  oroas  oa  a  pupfe 
gronnd. 

EtoiU  de  J^«ui%.— White,  tinged  wi& 
▼iolet ;  heautiAil  purple  eye. 

MademoUellB  ChritUne  NiUt^m^-^WMbs, 
with  large  oarmine  oentre. 

Premises  du  Bomheur,-^Boej  iHiite,  with 
bright  oeriae  centre. 

Soi  des  Roses, — Rich  rosy  salmon. 

Vierge  Marie, — Pure  white,  witli  Isfgs^ 
riob,  purple  oentre. 

Figaro.—Fiary  salmon,  yecy  bright. 

Ofymt  des  BataHles. — ^Aah  grey,  tinged  with 
orange  or  salmon ;  fine  porple  centre. 

VAvenir, — BriUiant  crimson,  tinged  with 


Madams  Leeomte.-^Bxitjbt  salmony 

Jowx  Fbaseb. 


NOVELTIES,  Ac,  AT  FLOWER  SHOWS. 

Thx  Floral  Committee  which  met  on  the  2lBt  of  May  had  before  it  some 
very  fine  Show  Pelargoniunut  among  which  first-class  certificates  were 
Awarded  to  Example,  from  Mr.  G.  W.  Hoyle,  of  Beading,  a  flower  of  y&cj 
fine  quality,  and  to  Victor  (Hoyle),  another  excellent  flower;  while  JEf^strZoom 
(Hoyle),  received  a  second-okss  certificate.  These  will  be  noticed  more  in 
detul  hereafter.  Azalea  Lizzie,  from  Mi.  F.  B«  Kinghom,  of  Bichmond,  is 
a  fine  addition  to  the  exhibition  varieties ;  the  flowers  are  of  very  fine  form 
and  substance,  the  colour  white,  flaked  with  rosy  carmine.  This  got  a 
first-class  certificate,  and  a  figure  will  be  published  in  due  course.  Viola 
pedata^  long  since  introduced  from  North  America,  was  shown  by  Messrs. 
Osbom  i  Son,  of  Fnlham.  It  grows  very  dwarf,  and  forms  a  pretty  and 
showy  rock  plsjit,  though  it  does  not  continue  bloomuig  for  a  very  long  time. 
The  flowers  are  of  a  deep  lilac  hue,  becoming  paler  with  itf^e.  Two  more 
very  fine  rosy  pink  Nosegay  Pelargonkam  were  shown  by  l^^srs.  Downie, 
Laird,  &  Laing — ^viz.,  Emmdine  and  Countess  of  Bosdyn,  They  are  of  difb- 
rent  shades  of  colour,  the  latter  being  suffused  with  violet,  and  they  freely 
produce  large  trusses  of  fine  flowers*  They  were  the  result  of  crossing 
Iiord  Palmerston  and  Boss  Bendatier.  First-class  certificates  were  awarded 
to  them.  Another  new  Nosegay,  from  the  same  exhibitors,  named  Marks' 
mott,  came  from  Sing  of  Nosegaye  and  Bose  Bendatler ;  the  colour  in  this 
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WM  ynvid  ebeaj  erinuKm,  bat  laeking  the  finer  qnalitiee  at  the  two 

fotmiAr*    Mr.  W.  Paid  got «  fint-elaas  eetti&otAe  fixr  a  veiy  beantifol  dwarf- 

growing  rosy  lilao  Nosegay^  well  named  JMaeinum.    Thie  has  a  oharming 

«hade  of  eolonr  and  a  good  habit.    His  Nosegay  Crvmon  Quern  has  a  hue  of 

oolonr  that  is  vexy  stnking,  and  unites  to  a  good  habit  very  free-blooming 

properties.    Among  the  or^nary  Zonal  Pelargoniums,  one  named  Lord  Derby, 

shown  by  Mr.  John  Maui,  of  Brentwood,  most  be  regarded  as  among  the 

very  finest  yet  produced.    The  colour  was  intense  bright  scarlet,  the  flowers 

large,  stout,  luid  very  smooth.     It  was  awarded  a  first-dass  certificate. 

First-class  certificates  were  awarded  to  Messrs.  E.  G.  Henderson  &  Son  and 

to  Mr.  W.  Paul  for  TRmm  campestrU  aurea,  a  handsome  Golden  Elm,  which 

promises  to  be  a  yaluable  acquisition  to  the  class  of  hardy  and  pictorial  trees. 

Messrs.  Osbom  &  Bon  had  a  first-class  certificate  for  Otnvunda  regaUs 

aeutUoba,  a  new  Tariety  of  Boyal  Fern.    We  have  already  (p.  126),  adverted 

to  the  Variegated  ZoxuJ  Pelargoniums  brought  together  on  this  occasion* 

At  the  Crystal  Palace  Show,  on  the  25th  of  May,  tiie  noyeltiee  were 
limited  in  number.  Even  Show  Pelargoniums,  generally  well  represented 
at  the  Crystal  Palace  summer  show,  were  very  sparely  produced.  Queen 
of  Botes  and  L'Empereur,  both  very  fine,  large-flowering  varieties,  shown  by 
Mr.  Wiggins,  gardener  to  W.  Bedc,  Esq.,  of  Islewori^,  received  first-dass 
certificates.  The  former  is  of  a  vivid  rosy  crimson  colour ;  the  latter  has 
warm  pink  lower  petals,  blotched  with  rosy  dark.  Hermit  (Beck),  a  large 
pale  blush  flower,  was  ooly  just  expanding,  and  promised  to  be  a  very  fine 
variety.  Some  LotMae  of  tiie  Erinus  section  were  shown  by  Mr.  W.  Bull, 
of  Chelsea.  One,  Rosy  Oem,  with  rosy  lilac  flowers  and  white  centre, 
received  a  first-class  certificate.  It  is  of  much  taller  growth,  and  has 
larger  flowers  than  Carter's  Beauty  of  Bavensboume,  a  very  dwarf-growing 
variety  in  the  same  way,  but  the  habit  looked  spare  and  weak.  Both 
Messrs.  Veitch  &  Sons  and  Mr.  W.  Bull  were  awarded  first-claas  certificates 
&r  the  handsome  Scipd^ezia  nobiUs  variegata,  and  a  fine  plant  shown  by  Mr. 
B.  8.  Williams  got  him  the  same  award.  TilUmdsia  argeniea,  a  very 
curious-looking  plant,  with  the  surface  of  the  leaves  like  frosted  silver, 
shown  by  Mr.  Bull,  was  awarded  a  first-dass  certificate.  Boses  in  pots  and 
Pelargoniums  were  very  fine  on  this  occasion.  Mr.  W.  Paul's  twelve  Boses 
contained  some  splendidly  bloomed  plants,  and  Mr.  Turner's  twdve  were 
famous  for  their  remarkable  foliage,  though  scarcely  advanced  enough  in . 
bloom. 

At  the  first  great  Show  of  the  Boyal  Botanic  Society,  on  the  29th  of 
Hay,  Show  Pelargoniums  were  largely  produced.  First-dass  certificates 
were  given  to  ExamjAe  (Hoyle),  Victcr  fflbyle),  Man  of  Mark  (£h>yle), 
Hermit  (Beck),  Lady  of  Quality  Improved  (Beck),  Emperor  (Foster),  Ghandee 
(Foster),  and  Bob  Bay  (Foster),  a  very  fine  lot,  that  wiU  shortly  receive  a 
more  extended  notice.  Eleetra  (Beck),  Calypso  (Beck),  Aspasia  (Beck), 
Magician  (Foster),  I(fng  of  Trumpe  (Foster),  Troubadour  poster),  and  The 
Peer  (Foster),  were  also  very  promising  flowers.  First-daas  certificates 
were  awarded  to  Mr.  G.  Turner  f<»r  the  following  Fancy  kinds : — Pmk  Per- 
feetum,  previoudy  desmbed;  and  Etut  Lynne,  rosy  pink,  of  a  very  livdy 
hue,  changing  to  rosy  crimson,  and  edged  with  pale  rose,  the  upper  petals 
dark  rosy  crimson,  stont,  smooth,  and  of  good  eise.  A  remaricaUy  showy 
variety  ci  the  Large^flowered  dass,  called  Magnet,  was  shown  by  Messrs. 
Pobson  &  Son,  of  Ideworth,  which  will  prove  a  valuable  kind  for  forcing 
or  market  purposes,  or  for  massing  for  decorative  purposes.  The  colour  is 
of  a  bright  -pfaxfliab,  crimson,  and  the  flomr  was  awarded  a  firit^asi  car- 
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tificate  as  a  market  variety.  A  vast  quantity  of  New  Plants  reoeived  first- 
class  certificates.  W.  Marshall,  Esq.,  of  Enfield,  received  this  award  for 
MiUoma  spectabilis  rosea,  a  very  fine  variety.  The  same  award  was  made  to 
Messrs.  Veitoh  &  Sons  for  Retinospora  fiUfera,  a  very  graceful  Conifer,  the 
property,  it  was  understood,  of  Mx.  Standish,  of  Ascot,  who  holds  the  entire 
stock;  also  to  J.  Gray,  Esq.,  of  Ashridge  Park,  Berkhampstead, for  a  well- 
marked  Deutzia  gracilis  variegata ;  to  Mr.  W.  Bull  for  Pdargoniwn  Silver  Gem^ 
a  very  useful-looking  silver-edged  Ivy-leaved  variety ;  and  to  Messrs.  E.  G- 
Henderson  &  Son  for  the  dwfurf  golden-tinted  Pyrethrum  Parthemum,  called 
Golden  Feather,  which  appears  to  be  a  good  bedding  plant,  as  far  as  it  has 
been  seen  used  for  this  purpose. 

The  great  Show  of  the  Boyal  Horticultural  Society  was  held  on  the 
4th  of  June,  and  '<  novelties  "  formed  a  most  interesting  feature.  Of  New 
Plants  nothing  could  be  more  curious  than  that  strange-looking  Arad,  shown 
by  Mr.  Bull,  named  AmorphophaUus  nobiUSf  a  huge  fleshy  fung^-like  plant, 
of  a  pale  claret  colour,  which  had  been  shown  at  the  Regent's  Park  in  the 
form  of  a  vast  puff,  but  had  now  developed  the  spathe,  something  in  the 
form  of  an  Elizabethan  neck-frill,  showing  somewhat  of  the  curious  spadix 
in  the  interior  of  the  mass.  It  was  awarded  a  first-class  certificate.  Messrs. 
Yeitch  &  Sons  produced  for  the  first  time  the  charming  Indian  Dendrobiim% 
Bensonia,  with  white  flowers,  having  a  rich  orange  centre  to  the  lip,  and  a 
pair  of  blood-coloured  spots  near  its  base.  Messrs.  Yeitch  also  had  Aloeasia 
intermedia,  a  very  fine  hybrid  between  A.  Yeitchii  and  A.  longiloba,  and 
combining  the  good  properties  of  both.  A  splendid  and  unique  form  of 
Cypripedium  Sunm,  together  with  an  example  of  the  original  variety,  came 
from  Mr.  Stone,  gardener  to  J.  Day,  Esq.,  of  Tottenham.  The  petals  of 
the  former  were  much  broader  and  shorter  than  those  of  the  older  variety, 
and  it  was  awarded  a  first-class  certificate.  The  magnificent  CatUeya 
Dowiana  was  also  shown  by  the  same  exhibitor;  it  has  buff  sepals  and 
petals,  and  a  large  lip  of  a  rich  violet  purple  hue  veined  with  gold.  A  very 
pretty  dwarf-growing  perennial,  suitable  for  ropkwork,  named  Silene  penngyfr- 
vanica,  came  from  Messrs.  Backhouse  &  Son,  of  York ;  the  flowers  are  very 
freely  produced,  and  of  a  bright  pink  colour,  and  it  was  adjudged  worthy  a 
first-class  certificate  as  a  ha^y  plant.  Show  Pelargoniums  were  again  in 
force,  and  first-class  certificates  were  awarded  to  Joan  of  Arc  (Foster),  deep 
rose,  suffused  with  purple,  a  fine  and  bold  flower,  and  Hermit  (Beck),  a  very 
fine  light  flower.  A  second-class  certificate  was  awarded  to  FHomena  (Beck), 
of  a  beautiful  shade  of  colour — ^bright  rosy  ^let,  with  a  dark  blotch  on 
each  segment ;  and  a  similar  awaid  was  made  to  Mr.  Turner  for  Fancy 
Pelargonium  Madame  VUda,  a  dark  rosy  crimson  self  flower  with  pure  white 
throat,  very  free-blooming.  At  an  early  meeting  of  the  Floral  Committee 
in  the  present  year,  a  Zmal  Pelargonium,  named  Mhnas,  was  shown  by  lib. 
J.  Mann,  of  Brentwood.  It  was  again  produced  on  this  occasion  in  very 
fine  condition,  and  was  awarded  a  first-class  certificate.  The  colour  may 
be  termed  very  bright  orange  scarlet  of  a  pure  and  beautiful  shade,  the 
flowers  large,  bold,  and  smooth.  A  similar  award  was  made  to  Messrs. 
Downie,  Laird,  &  Laing  for  Seraph,  another  Zonal  variety ;  colour  orange 
salmon  with  a  light  centre,  of  fine  quality  and  substance.  The  beauty  of 
Aubrietia  CampheUU,  when  flowered  in  tufts,  was  demonstrated  on  this 
occasion  by  its  being  shown  in  a  peai,  a  mass  of  it  being  in  full  bloom.  It 
appears  to  be  the  deepest  coloured  of  the  Aubrietias,  and  succeeds  as  well 
out  of  doors  as  under  glass.  A  very  showy-looking  rose-coloured  forcing 
Pink,  named  Lord  Lyon,  was  shown  by  Mr.  J.  Clarke,  of  Buiy  St.  Edmunds, 
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and  awarded  a  second-elass  certificate.  The  flowers  are  of  a  clear  lilac 
rose  colour,  and  in  its  habit  it  appears  to  partake  as  macb  of  the  character 
of  the  Picotee  as  of  the  Pink.    It  was  raised  from  Clarke's  Garibaldi. 
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OUR  MONTHLY  OHEONIOLE. 


liXNDLBY  LiBiUBT. — ^It  has  at  length  been 
determined  that  the  aureus  funds  of  the  Inter- 
national Horticnltnial  Exhibition  and  Bota- 
nical GongreBs  of  1866,  shall  be  devoted  to 
the  fonnation  of  a  Garden  libTary,  to  be 
called  The  Lindley  Libraiy.  It  will  consist 
of  a  selection  from  the  library  of  the  late  Dr. 
lindley,  with  such  additions  as  the  funda 
may  permit;  it  will  be  deposited  at  South 
Kensmffton,  as  an  adjunct  of  the  Royal  Horti- 
ci:dturar  Society ;  it  will  be  invested  in  the 
names  of  seven  Trustees,  so  as  to  secure  it 
against  dispersion ;  and  it  will  be  available  to 
gardeners  and  others,  under  regulations  for 
its  preservation  to  be  hereafter  settled  by  the 
Trustees,  among  whom  the  three  International 
Secretaries,  Messrs.  Moore,  Masters,  and 
Hogg,  will  represent  the  International  C!om- 
mittee.  The  available  balance  is  about  £1800, 
of  which  £600  is  devoted  to  the  purchase  of 
Dr.  Lindley'sbooks  as  the  basis  of  the  Library. 

Nxw  RofiES. — What  is  the  chronolo^oal 
status  of  new  Roses — that  is  to  say,  what  is  to 
be  understood  by  the  expression — ^A  new  Rose 
'<  sent  out "  in  1867  ?  Our  new  Roses  mostly 
.  come  from  France,  and  are  distributed  in  the 
autumn  of  the  year.  It  seems,  therefore,  clear 
to  us,  that  as  the  trade  generally,  and  amateurs 
also,  can  purchase  these  Roses  at  the  time  just 
indicated,  they  are  from  that  date  absolutely 
*'  sent  out,"  so  that  a  Rose  sold  in  this  way 
in  the  autumn  of  1867  is  a  *'  new  Rose  of 
1867."'  Custom  seems  to  have  generally  ruled 
to  the  contrary,  but  a  precedent  on  the  other 
side  was  set  by  the  rule  adopted  at  the  Qreat 
International  Exhibition ;  and  as  the  question 
is  one  which  periodically  recurs,  and  is  pro- 
ductive of  much  inconvenience,  we  thinJc  it 
should  be  settied  once  for  all  in  the  sense  we 
have  indicated,  so  as  to  avoid  disputations 
for  the  future.  Practically  it  can  make  no 
difference  what  rule  is  adopted,  provided  some 
decision  is  arrived  at ;  but  as  this  is  simply  a 
question  of  fact,  it  is  clearly  best  to  settle  it 
in  accordance  with  the  fact. 

Blotchsd  Bbxa^dalbanb  Ash. — ^The  in- 
quiries of  Mr.  Anderson-Henry  have  elicited 
That  ihis  plant  is  the  result  of  a  cross  by  in- 
oculation like  the  variegated  Jasmine  that 
formerly  orew  in  the  GbeUea  Botanic  Garden. 
Some  half  century  ago,  Mr.  TumbuU  and  Mr. 
Brown  of  the  Perth  T^urseries,  during  a  bota- 
nical excursion  to  the  Highlands,  found  in  a 
glen  near  Kenmore,  a  branch  of  an  Ash  tree 
with  entirely  golden  foliage ,    This  was  taken 


and  budded  on  the  common  Ash.  None  of 
the  buds  grew,  but  the  operation  had  com- 
municated the  blotch  to  the  stocks ;  and  the 
plant  has  ever  since  been  annually  grafted, 
and  catalogued  under  the  above  name.  Weep- 
ing Ash  grafted  on  the  same  stock  acquired  the 
blotch  also.  It  is  presumed  tiiat  the  bark  in- 
troduced with  the  bud  became  attached, 
though  the  latter  did  not  push,  and  thus  the 
tree  became  inoculated  with  the  yellow  colour 
which  broke  out  in  bktches  on  the  leaves. 
These  fiEusts  are  very  suggestive  to  the  growers 
of  Variegated  Zonal  Pelargonium's. 

AvBBiBTi^  OKACA.. -— This  pretty  dwarf 
perennial  is  strongly  recommended  for  spring 
gardening.  Its  flowers  are  large,  and  in 
many  of  the  plants  of  the  finest  violet-blue. 
It  is  very  early,  conunencing  to  bloom  in 
February,  and  lasting  in  perfection  for  a  long 
time.  When  raised  from  seed  there  is  some 
variety  of  shade,  which  rather  enhances  its 
value  than  otherwise . 

CoLOURiNO  Orowino  Wood.— The  daily 
papers  some  time  since  called  attention  to  an 
mvention  of  Mr.  Hyett's,  by  which  he  makes 
trees  imbibe  colours  while  growing.  Metallic 
salts  are  introduced  into  the  substance  of  the 
growing  tree,  and  apparentiy  carried  up  by 
the  sap,  and  forced  into  the  fibres  and  cells 
of  the  stem.  We  can  thus,  it  was  remarked, 
make  our  forests  play  the  part  of  their  own 
stainers  and  grainers. 

"NUnilla.  —  Probably  the  best  plant  of 
Vanilla  in  cultivation  in  this  coimtry  is  to  be 
found  at  the  present  time  in  the  Sheffield 
Botanic  GkmSen.  In  the  Victoria-house  there 
it  is  growing  in  the  greatest  luxuriance,  and 
fruiting  freelj.  It  is  planted  in  a  border  at  the 
western  end  of  the  house,  occupying  fully 
half  the  width  of  the  structure,  and  is  trained 
parallel  with,  and  at  a  short  distance  from,  the 
upright  sashes,  before  which  it  forms  a  thick 
screen  from  the  floor  to  the  roof,  and  it  would 
soon  cover  a  much  larger  space  if  accommoda- 
tion were  afforded  it.  Mr.  Ewing's  object  in 
planting  it  in  this  situation  was  to  secure  a 
plentiful  circulation  of  air  about  it. 

Chamjectfabib  0BTI3SA.  —  Accordiug  to 
M.  Briot,  0.  obtusa  pyguMea  when  grafted  on 
C.  Boursieri  yields  plants  which  are  free- 
growing  and  erect  in  habit;  while  if  it  be 
foafted  on  a  Biota  or  a  Thuja,  or  if  it  be  pro- 
pagated by  cuttings,  the  plants  instead  of  be- 
coming erect  spread  horizontally  on  the 
grouna. 
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Ctausmt  Ptiinnro.— It  hm  bMn  neom- 
meadedy  ia  order  to  MitUiah  trees  oa  the 
eeecoast,  to  pknt  thicklj  of  Sjcamores  sad 
Poplan  for  aneltflr,  these  seeming  to  do  bettur 
thui  any  other  trees.  The  beaatifal  varieties 
of  Hollies,  which  do  remarkably  welL  and  al- 
ways ^ye  ntis&ction  are  reoommended.  The 
foUowmg  are  also  found  to  snoceed,  tiz': — 
Hollies  of  sorts,  Tews,  Box,  Lanrnstanns ; 
Laurels,  both  Portugal  and  Common ;  Aibu- 
tos,  Aucuba  japonica,  Ootoneaster  frisida 
and  mscrophylla,  Evergreen  Oaks,  Pkivet, 
Goree,  Pinus  austriaca,  and  Laburnums.  Al- 
most all  shrubs  and  trees  of  the  order  Legu- 
minostt  seem  to  do  welL  For  instance.  Lu- 
pinuscali^nnious,  grows  about  4  foet  high  and 
6  feet  throuffh,  flowers  very  abundantly,  and 
is  quite  haray.  The  flowers  are  as  large  at 
those  of  the  Laburnum,  and  stand  erect,  but 
the  colour  is  not  so  deep  a  yellow.  October 
and  November  is  the  best  time  to  plant. 

BOBINIA.    PSSUn-AcACU.   FASTIOIATiL. — If. 

Osni^  states  in  Revtu  Horticole,  that  while 
if  a  cutting  or  a  graft  of  this  variety  be  taken 
from  the  upper  portion  of  the  tree,  the  iSasti- 
giate  habit  will  be  reproduced,  and  the 
branches  will  be  furrowed  and  covered  with 
short  prickles ;  yet  if  the  plant  be  multiplied 
by  detaching  portions  of  the  root,  then  instead 
of  a  pyramidal  tree  with  erect  branches,  a 
spreading  bushy  shrub  is  produced,  with 
more  or  lees  horizontal  cylindrical  branches, 
destitute  of  prickles. 

AjLBAHanfo  Cut  Flowbbs. — A  writer  in 
the  Oardenen^  Chronicle  observes  that  of  all 
the  mistakes  that  are  made  in  arranging 
flowers,  the  commonest  is  that  of  putting  too 
many  into  a  vase ;  and  next  to  that  is  the 
putting  too  great  a  variety  of  colours  into 
one  bouquet.  Every  flower  in  a  group  should 
be  clearly  distinguishable  and  determinable, 
without  pulling  the  nosegay  to  pieces.  The 
calyx  of  a  Clove  Pink  should  never  be 
hidden  by  being  plunged  into  the  head  of 
white  Phlox,  however  well  the  two  colours 
may  look  together.  Sweet  Peas  never  look 
so  well  in  the  hand  as  they  do  on  the  plant, 
because  they  cannot  be  carried  without 
crowding  them ;  but  put  them  lightly  into  a 
vase  wiUi  an  equal  number  of  pieces  of  Mig- 
nonette, or  ratner,  ornament  a  vase  half  fml 
of  Mignonette  with  a  few  blooms  of  Sweet 
Peas,  and  you  get  a  charming  effect,  because 
you  follow  the  natural  arrangement  by  avoid- 
ing crowding  of  the  blooms,  and  putting  them 
with  the  green  foliage  which  they  want  to 
set  them  off.  Few  people  are  aware,  until 
they  try  it,  how  exceedingly  easy  it  is  to 
spoil  such  a  pleasing  combination  as  this ;  a 
piece  of  Calceolaria,  Scarlet  Pelargonium,  or 
blue  Salvia  would  ruin  it  effectually.  Such 
decided  colours  as  these  require  to  be  grouped 
in  another  vase^  and  should  not  even  be 
placed  on  the  same  table  with  the  Sweet  Peas ; 
they  also  require  a  much  larger  preponder- 
ance of  foliage  to  set  them  off  to  advantage 
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Labos  Piab  Tan.— At  the  Abbie  of  lin- 
dores,  on  the  estate  of  Mugdrum,  are  some  un- 
usually large  Pear  trees,  mentioned  150  yeaia 
by  Sibbald  in  his  "History  of  Fife." 


ago  1 
The 


trunk  of  the  largest  measures  17  ieet 
10  inches  in  circumference  at  1  foot  frcnn  the 
ground ;  at  9  feet  higher  up,  where  it  bnncheB 
off,  it  is  17  feet  in  circumference ;  and  it  is 
44  feet  in  height  The  spread  of  the  brancbes 
is  63  feet  in  diameter  *,  the  circamtoenoe  of 
one  of  the  branches  is  10  &et  8  inc^eSy  mad 
that  of  another  8  fact  10  inches.  It  git>w9 
in  deep  alluvial  soil,  and  bean  abnsdant 
crops. 

HABnoTHAXXTTB  BntBiBS.  —  Otown  on  a 
pillar  in  a  conservatoir,  Habrothamnua  eleg^ans 
blooms  freely  from  the  autumn  onwardsy  aad 
during  winter  matures  its  large  and  beaatifal 
dusters  of  rich  rosy  violet-colonred  fruit, 
which  equal  in  size  those  of  the  Black  duster 
or  Verdelho  Orapes,  and  prove- it  to  be  moat 
useful  for  decoration  at  a  season  when  flo  wen 
and  fruit  for  decorative  purnoses  are  ex- 
tremely valuable.  Messrs.  £.  G.  Hendenon 
and  Son  some  time  since  sent  us  some  beauti- 
ful examples  from  one  of  their  houses. 

Libocidrus  dbcubbskb. — In  refeienoe  to 
the  propagation  of  this  fine  hardy  tree  by  cot- 
tings,  which  is  well  known  to  be  a  dimcnlt 
process,  a  correspondent  of  the  Gardenen' 
Chronicle  observes : — '*  I  have  rooted  upwards 
of  a  hundred,  but  I  consider  it  a ''  slow-coach," 
and  by  graftii^  it  upon  Biota  orientalis  or 
Chinese  Arbor  Yite,  I  have  plants  in  one-third 
of  the  time.  I  have  had  cuttings  in  the  propa- 
gating-bed  for  upwards  of  a  year,  and  wim  a 
callus  as  large  as  a  hen's  egg  before  rootrng." 
This  is  the  tree  commonly  called  Thuja  gigan- 
tea  in  gardens,  a  name  which  really  belongs 
to  the  plant  known  ah  Thuja  LobbiL 

SxLAoiNELLAS. — ^Thcse  are  excellent  plantB 
for  clothing  the  shady  walls  of  a  plant-stove. 
No  better  illustration  of  this  £Bu;t  can  be  found 
than  is  now  to  be  seen  in  the  Sheffield  Botanic 
Garden,  where  the  north  wall  of  the  Yictoria- 
house  is  draped  with  them,  several  species 
being  mixed  up  together.  We  have  never 
seen  so  pretty  an  effect  produced  by  these  ze- 
freshing-looking  plants  m  any  other  situation. 
The  wall  is  fistced  with  a  six-inch  layer  of 
coar«e  peat  and  rubble,  with  a  little  moss 
outside,  the  whole  being  held  in  position  by 
strong  galvanised  wire  netting,  with  rather  9 
wide  duimond-shaped  meshes ;  and  the  only 
attention  required  by  the  plants  is  a  damping 
with  the  syringe  daily. 

Naw  DoTTBLB  CBixsoir  Thobv.  —  TThe 
writer  of  our  account  of  this  plant  at  page 
117,  having  been  publicly  (Miarged  with 
ignorance  for  recommending  the  present  pur- 
chase of  plants  in  pots  with  tiie  view  to  flowei^ 
ing  them  next  year,  we  simply  point  out  in. 
reply,  that  he  has  not  directed  them  to  be 
planted  out,  as  is  assumed  by  his  critics. 
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troTI  AMD  OSOaiD-HOUSE. 

If  the  nighti  are  Beaaonably  warn,  little 
fije  heat  wiU  be  required;  nevertheleflB  lor 
plants  from  tlie  hottest  tropical  parts,  as  muoh 
shoidd  be  given  as  ▼ill  prevent  the  ther- 
mometer &m  falling  b^ow  70^  making 
.  allowance  for  a  little  air  being  given  at  the 
same  time.  This  will  render  the  growth 
firmer,  and  induce  the  formation  of  blossom- 
tfodSf  for  without  air  a  high  temperature  will 
tend  rather  to  produce  wood  than  bloom. 
Begonias^  Euphorbias^  JtuiieiMj  Poinsetticu, 
and  such  plants  as  will  be  required  for  winter- 
flowering  should  be  shifted  into  larser  pots  as 
they  require  it,  keeping  them  slightly  sLaded, 
and  rather  dose  till  they  strike  ftesh  root, 
and  commence  new  growth.  Keep  these  and 
all  the  other  plants  clear  of  insects.  For 
drekids,  keep  up  the  former  temperature,  air, 
and  moisture ;  snade  from  too  hot  sun.  Shift 
VandoM  and  others  when  past  flowering. 

ORaSNHOtJSB. 

For  the  next  two  or  three  months,  the  place 
of  Pelargoniums  and  Calceolarias  may  be 
taken  by  Fuchsias^  Kalosanthes,  Thunbergias, 
Lilium  auratum,  &c.  Some  showy  annuals 
grown  in  pots  may  be  introduced  for  contrast 
of  colour,  so  that  with  these,  and  various 
plants  from  pits  and  frames,  there  will  be  no 
difficulty  in  still  maintaining  the  house  in  a 
gay  state.  Pelargoniums  that  are  nearly  past 
Howering  should  be  well  exposed  to  sun  and 
air  in  order  to  ripen  their  wood ;  previously 
to  being  cut  down,  and  some  time  before  and 
after  this  is  done,  the  soil  in  the  pots  should 
be  dry.  Dust  with  flowers  of  sulpnur  Heath* 
and  other  plants  attacked  by  mildew.  Give 
air  abundantly,  and  shift  immediately  any 
plants  that  require  more  pot  room. 

CONSSRVATORY. 

Plants  in  the  border  will  now  be  growing 
strongly,  and  will  much  drain  the  soil  of  its 
moisture ;  this  ought  to  be  timeously  supplied, 
in  order  that  the  foliage  may  be  kept  in  good 
health.  Plenty  of  air  should  be  g^ven, 
and  this  will  cause  a  corresponding  loss  of 
moisture  from  the  air  of  the  house,  which 
must  be  provided  against  by  syringing  the 
foliage,  and  also  the  surface  of  tiie  soil.  By 
these  means  good  substantial  growth  will  be 
ensured;  but  at  this  season  it  will  also  be 
^  rapid,  and  will  require  to  be  regulated,  so  as 
to  be  developed  where  it  is  desirable,  and 
prevented  where  it  is  not  so.  In  this  way 
the  energy  of  the  plants  will  be  nowhere  mis- 
directed; no  growth  should  be  made  to  waste 
at  any  period  of  the  season,  but,  more  especi- 
ally at  this,  the  most  &vourablo  for  the  com- 
plete, elaboration  of  the  sap,  for  originating 
blossom-buds  and  the  latent  rudiments  of 
flowers.  Many  of  the  usual  inmates  of  the 
conservatory  may  now  be  placed  out  of 
doors. 


PnS  AND  FSAMSS. 

These  will  now  be  cleared  of  beddine 
plants,  and  the  best  opportonity  is  afforded 
for  taking  off  the  lights,  painting  the  sashes 
and  rafters,  and  whitewashinff  the  walls. 
Previously  to  this,  the  interior  might  be  fumi- 
gated with  sulphur,  provided  tJhe  pit  is  well 
exposed  to  air,  and  a  strong  fire  occasionally 
kept  on  before  plants  are  introduoed;  for 
greater  security  some  delicate-foliaged  plants 
of  various  Jdnds  might  first  be  tried,  for  even 
recently-built  walls  have  proved,  before  they 
were  seasoned,  iiijurious  to  plants.  When 
aU  is  safe  the  piu  may  be  occupied  with 
seedlings,  or  with  cuttings,  and  pots  of  any- 
thing that  requires  to  be  placed  near  the  light. 

70RCIXO. 

Pine  ApfUa.—VfhsD.  succession  plants  fill 
their  pots  with  roots,  shift  them  into  fhiiting- 
pots.  Give  plenty  of  air  with  sun  to  plante 
of  which  the  fruits  are  ripening.  Supply  no 
more  water  than  is  just  suf&cient  to  preveot 
suffering  from  dryness.  Let  Uie  temperature^ 
top  and  bottom,  be  about  85%  but  the  top 
heat  may  rise  to  90°  by  sun  heat.  Plunge  a 
thermometer,  and  watch  carefully  that  Uie 
bottom  heat  never  gets  too  high ;  if  likely  to 
do  so  remove  the  pot,  and  place  it  on  a  smsller 
one  plunged  mouth  upwards.  Plant  crowns 
and  suckers,  as  soon  as  their  twisted-off  end 
becomes  dry,  into  three-inch  pots.  Fin$s.~- 
Keep  the  house  dry  wherein  the  fruit  is  ripe  or 
ripening.  Dryness  is  at  that  stage  natunl  to 
the  Vine  in  its  native  climate,  and  from  this 
conditiontwo  important  results  are  obtained — 
the  fruit  acquires  good  flavour,  and  the  wood 
is  firmly  ripened.  But  with  regard  to  later 
vineries  where  the  fruit  has  yet  to  swell,  the 
leaves  should  also  be  kept  in  a  ffrowing  state, 
for  on  the  good  g^wth  of  the  leaves  mainly 
depends  not  only  the  swelling,  ccdom,  and 
flavour  of  the  present  year's  crop,  but  also 
the  success  of  the  next  and  future  ones.  The 
richest  border,  then,  can  be  of  no  use  without 
leaves ;  but  grow  plenty  of  leaves  well,  with 
sufficient  light,  air,  and  moisture,  and  the 
whole  plant  will  grow ;  the  roots  in  that  case 
will  push  in  almost  any  soil,  and  the  spongioles 
will  insinuate  themselves  and  ^w  in  crevices 
of  rocks,  and  thence  collect  jmce  to  an  amaz- 
ing extent  in  countries  so  hot  and  dry  at 
certain  seasons  that,  according  to  parliament- 
ary evidence,  wine  was  used  instead  of  water 
to  make  mortar,  the  former  being  plentiful, 
cheap,  and  at  hand,  and  the  latter  scarce  and 
the  dearer  of  the  two  from  expense  of 
carriage.  Briefly  it  may  be  stated,  that  the 
berries  cannot  draw  up  and  elaborate  sap  for 
their  own  use,  nor  for  any  other  purpose: 
that  is  specially  the  office  of  the  leaves,  tiince, 
therefore,  the  motion  of  the  sap  from  its  ab- 
sorption from  the  soil  in  its  crude  state  by  the 
spongioles,  to  its  return  in  an  organisable 
condition  from  the  leaves,  depends  on  the 
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latter,  nothing  more  need  be  said  with  regard 
to  the  great  oare  that  ought  to  be  taken  of 
them.  Peaahei  and  Neetarinet.— Whoa  the 
fruit  la  all  gathered  aTrinse  the  treea  so  aa  to 
dean  them  thoroughly  of  inaeota.  If  dry  at 
the  root  a  moderate  supply  of  water  should 
be  ailbrded,  so  that  without  encouraging  too 
late  a  growth,  the  leaves  by  the  natural  neat 
of  the  season  may  exercise  a  healthy  action 
till  they  drop,  when  the  buds  for  next  year 
shall  hare  had  all  that  they  can  obtain  from  this 
year's  foliage.  Ftgs. — Syringe  till  the  fruit 
begins  to  form.  Cherrie$, — Keep  the  foliage 
clean  by  syringing.  Melom, — ^Water  tho- 
roughly the  beds  before  the  fruit  swell  off,  so 
that  water  will  not  be  required  when  the  pro- 
cess  of  ripening  oonuiences. 

KITCHBN   OABDIN. 

All  Tacant  ground  should  now  be  occupied, 
the  various  crops  kept  clear  of  weeds,  and 
the  sur&ce  should  be  frequently  stirred. 
Sudden  heavy  rains  run  off  without  sink- 
ing in  to  moisten  the  ground  at  the  extremi- 
ties of  the  roots,  and  in  that  case  plants 
are  apt  to  suffer;  watering  should,  there- 
fore, be  more  especially  attended  to.  Sow 
the  latest  crop  of  Broad  Beans^  and  in  the 
middle  and  end  of  the  month  the  principal 
winter  crops  of  Endive.  Sow  early  in  the 
month  a  few  of  the  Black  Belgian  Kidney 
Bean  for  a  late  supply.  Sow  Lettaces,  Ra- 
dUheif  and  Spinach  for  succession.  Sow 
Cahbagea  in  the  first  week  for  (Doleworts,  if 
not  done  before.  The  principal  sowing  of 
Early  Battersea,  or  Vanack,  and  of  Bed 
Cabbage  for  autumn  planting  diould  be  made 
in  the  last  week ;  the  27^,  on  the  average  of 
many  years,  has  proved  the  best  time ;  but 
in  late  or  northern  situations  the  middle  of 
the  month  is  preferable.  Sow  some  Early 
Horn  Carrots  for  drawing  young.  Plant  out 
the  main  crop  of  Celery.  Peg  down  the 
shoots  of  Vegetable  Marrows ;  they  will  root 
at  the  joints,  and  continue  longer  in  bearing. 

PRUIT  OA&DEN. 

Begulate  the  summer  growth  with  a  view 
to  produce  a  uniformity  of  vigour  throughout 
the  tree,  by  checking  the  vigour  of  those  shoots 
that  are  too  strong,  and  encouraging  those 
that  are  weakly,  it  was  a  mistaken  notion 
to  encourage  over- vigorous  shoots  to  grow  in 
order  that  they  might  exhaust  their  excess  of 
vigour  by  their  own  growth.  There  could 
not  be  a  greater  error  than  this  in  the  manage- 
ment of  trees,  for  the  more  sap  that  flows  to 
any  particular  branch,  the  more  new  channels 
will  be  formed  for  an  increased  future  supply. 
The  sap  flows  more  readily  into  a  vigorous 
shoot  than  into  one  that  is  weak ;  if  a  shoot 
is  long  and  healthy  it  will  have  a  proportion- 
ate number  of  leaves,  and  its  gp:owth  will  be 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of  leaves  con- 
nected with  it ;  reduce  the  length  of  the  shoot, 
there  will  of  course  be  fewer  leaves,  and  the 
growth  will  consequently  be  diminished.  Then, 
if  the  weakly  shoot  could  be  strengthened, 


an  equality  of  vigour  would  be  approximated. 
A  shoot  oan  only  be  invigorated  by  increasing 
the  foliage  directly  or  indireetly  connected 
with  it.  Syringe  WaU  Trees  after  4  p.m.  Bet 
traps  for  earwigs.  See  that  the  upper  shoots 
of  pyramids  are  shortened  much  morethantfae 
lower.  Use  tobacco  dust  for  green  fly.  Huldi 
wall-fruit  borders  with  stable-litter,  and  then 
water  plentifully  through  it.  Bud  Apricots, 
then  Cherries, PtumSfPeachcs^aikd Nectarines. 
Attend  to  untying  and  supporting  grafts. 
lAjer  Strawberries :  stop  the  ranneisMyond 
the  rooted  joint. 

FLOWBB  OABDSH. 

The  Operations  in  this  are  mostly  reduced  to 
the  routine  of  mowing,  sweeping,  and  rolling. 
Tie  up  the  stems  of  herbaceous  plants  requir- 
ing support,  not  in  close  bunches,  but  lo  ss 
eaich  stalk  may  have  freedom  to  ^w.  Clip 
hedges ;  regulate  evergreens ;  train  creepers. 
Bud  Roses,  and  remove  suckers  as  soon  as  they 
appear,  otherwise  sap  will  be  diverted  from 
its  legitimate  channels*  Weeds  in  walks  cm 
be  most  readily  destroyed  by  salt,  but  if  it 
can  be  done  by  weeding,  and  keeping  a  smooth 
firmly  rolled  sur£EU>e  it  is  better. 

FLOBISTB*   FLOWSRB. 

Antirrhinums.  —  Propagate    by   cnttingB 
under  a  hand-glass  or  name.    AuricuUu. — 
Protect  the  plant  from  excessive  wet    The 
soil  intended  for  repotting  should  be  fre- 
quently turned  over  when  moderately  drj, 
CamaHons  and  Pieotees. — Attend    to  with 
water ;  weak  liquid  manure  may  be  given  oc- 
casionally ;  protect  the  blossom  from  son  and 
heavy  rain ;  propagate  by  hiyering.    Dahlias* 
—Water  over  the  foliage  towards  6  p.m.,  snd 
see  that  the  ground  is  not  too  dry.    Plots  for 
the  destruction  of  insects,  particularly  ear- 
wigs, cannot  be  laid  too  soon ;  there  may  yet 
be  few,  but  in  the  early  part  of  the  eeaeon 
the  destruction  of  a  few  stops  the  increase  of 
a  vast  number.    HottyAocto.— The  propsgat- 
ing  of  these  may  now  be  extensively  prjj- 
ceeded  with.    The   small  side   shoots  wiU 
afford  cuttings,  whilst  the  removal  of  wese 
will  throw  strength  into  the  main  spikes. 
Pansws.— Plant  out  the  first-struck  cuttmgs, 
which  will  bloom  in  September  and  October; 
they  strike  with  great  facility  in  those  months, 
but,  although,  precarious  to  strike  now,  it  is 
desirable  to  put  in  all  that  can  be  made  in  order 
to  fill  up  deficiencies  caused  by  plants  djnng 
off.    PinJts.— Good  plants  oan  be  most  readily 
struck  by  cuttings  under  bell-glasses,  on  very   # 
slight  bottom  heat.    If  the  top  of  the  iMdmg 
shoot  is  carefully  taken  off,  a  largo  number  oi 
smaU  shoots  will  push,  and  these  will  stnKe 
readily  by  the  end  of  the  month.    -R^f  .f 
Pots.— Hybrid  Perpetuals  and  other  Hybnds 
should  be  plunged,  and  the  pots  mulched  orer 
in  the  open  air  by  the  let  of  the  month,  wia 
their  shoots  may  be  staked  outwards,  so  tliai 
tho    wood  may  be  well  ripened  for  ear  7 
blooming.   The  soil  should  be  made  sufficsnwy 
moist  and  no  more. 
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AUGUST.  16t^ 

EOSEMART  RUSSET  APPUEL 

WITH  AN  ILLU8TBATI0N. 

The  subject  of  oxer  present  illtistration  is  one  of  those  fruits,  of  which 
there  are  many,  that  have  never  acquired  liie  notoriety  which  appears  to 
be  necessary  now-a-days,  before  tmything  good'  is  appreciated.  It  is  not 
because  it  is  new,  neither  is  it  because  it  has  been  hitherto  unknown,  that  it 
is  so  little  cultivated ;  but  simply  because  it  has  not  been  fortunate  enough 
to  meet  with  some  enterprising  trader  to  make  it  his  own,  and  to  benefit 
himself  thereby.  We  have  looked  through  the  lists  of  our  leading  fruit-tree 
cultivators  in  vain  to  find  it ;  and  except  in  Ronalds*  **  Pyrus  Malus  Brent- 
fordiensis  "  and  Hogg's  "  British  Pomology,"  there  is  no  record  of  it  to  be 
found.  What  was  the  origin  of  this  adzmrable  Apple  we  have  never  been 
able  to  ascertain,  neither  can  we  discover  when  it  first  became  known.  The 
earliest  notice  of  it  is  by  Ronalds,  who  published  a  figure  and  short  descrip- 
tion of  it  in  1881,  and  who  had  cultivated  it  for  many  years  previously.  As 
a  dessert  Apple  it  is  one  of  the  very  best.  Its  size,  form,  and  colour,  as 
faithfully  represented  in  our  plate  by  Mrs.  Dix,  strongly  recommend  it,  and 
it  only  requires  to  be  known  to  find  a  place  in  all  good  gardens  where  only 
the  best  fruits  are  grown.  The  following  description  from  i3le  **  Britiim 
Pomology  "  will,  with  the  engraving,  convey  all  the  information  we  possess 
respecting  it : — 

«  Fruit  below  medium  size,  ovate,  broadest  at  the  base  and  narrowing 
obtusely  towards  the  apex,  a  good  deal  of  the  shape  of  a  Scarlet  Nonpareil. 
Skin  yellow,  tinged  with  green  on  the  shaded  side ;  but  flushed  with  faint 
red  on  the  side  exposed  to  the  sun,  and  covered  with  thin  pale  brown  russet, 
particularly  round  the  eye  and  the  stalk.  Eye  small  and  generally  closed, 
woody,  with  erect  segments,  set  in  a  narrow,  round,  and  puckered  basin. 
Stalk  veiy  long,  inserted  in  a  round  and  wide  cavity.  Flesh  yellowish, 
crisp,  tend^,  very  juicy,  brisk,  and  sugary,  and  charged  with  a  peculiarly 
rich  and  highly  aromatic  flavour. 

'*  A  most  delicious  and  valuable  dessert  Apple  of  the  very  first  quality ; 
it  is  in  use  from  December  till  February." 

H. 


SALVIA  PATENS. 
What  a  splendid  bed  this  fine  old  plant  makes !  Large  beds  when  well 
filled  soon  become  masses  of  intense  blue,  and  are  tiben  very  striking 
objects.  This  is  one  of  those  sterling  plants  that  ought  to  be  in  every 
garden.  Though  not  quite  hardy,  it  is  one  of  those  plants  that  can  be  pre- 
served through  the  winter  by  every  one.  Towards  the  end  of  October  a 
dry  day  should  be  chosen  for  lifting  the  roots,  all  the  old  flower-stems 
should  be  cut  clean  off,  and  all  the  loose  soil  shaken  off  the  roots.  They 
should  then  be  laid  for  a  few  days  to  dry ;  and  afterwards  be  packed  away 
in  a  box,  putting  some  dry  sandy  soil  between  the  roots.  The  box  may  be 
put  away  in  an^  convenient  place  where  the  frost  cannot  enter,  and  may 
remain  there  without  further  care  until  the  following  spring.  Early  in 
March  the  roots  should  be  taken  out  of  the  box,  potted,  and  placed  in  a 
warm  pit  or  vinery,  where  they  will  speedily  begin  to  grow,  so  as  to  famish 
cuttings  if  an  increase  of  stock  be  desired.  Cuttings  strike  very  readily  in 
heat,  and  if  potted-off  as  soon  as  rooted,  and  stopped  and  shifted  into  larger 
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pots  when  necessary,  they  make  fine  plants  for  turning  ont  in  beds  to^waxds 
the  end  of  May.  The  easy  way  in  which  this  plant  can  be  kept  througli 
the  winter  is  a  great  recommendation  in  its  favour  to  all  lovers  of  garden- 
ing, and  particularly  to  those  who  have  only  very  limited  space  for  keeping 
plants  in  winter,  and  who  require  all  the  room  they  have  for  Variegated 
Pelargoniums,  and  tender  bedding  plants.  Salvia  patens  when  well  grown 
in  pots  makes  a  fine  plant  for  the  conservatory,  and  lasts  a  long  time  in 
flower.  Young  plants  should  be  chosen  and  kept  well  stopped  back  to  make 
specimens,  and  should  have  liberal  pot  room. 

Stourton.  M.  Saiti... 


VARIEGATED  ZONAL  PELARGONIUMS  AS  BEDDING 

PLANTS. 

The  rage  for  getting  a  stock  of  these  beautiful  and  showy  plants  for 
bedding  purposes  is  now  at  its  height ;  but  their  high  price  when  first  let 
out  deters  many  from  using  them.    It  is  no  joke  to  pay  two  guineas  for 
some  of  the  highly  certificated  ones,  and  afterwards  to  find,  from  tiieir  same- 
ness of  variegation,  that  they  are  no  better  than  Mrs.  Pollock  or  Snnset 
for  bedding  purposes.    I  have  now  Lady  Cullum  and  Lucy  Grieve  planted 
side  by  side,  and  they  are  as  nearly  alike  as  two  Peas  of  the  Ringleader 
and  First  Crop  class.     [They  are,  however,  quite  distinct,  as  will  be  seen 
when  they  get  established.]     As  far  as  my  experience  goes  in  bedding 
variegated  Zonals,  Gold  Pheasant  is  as  effective  as  any  of  them,  and  at  the 
present  time  far  cheaper.     The  "  Bicolors,"  or  Gold  and  Bronze  Zonals,  of 
the  Beauty  of  Oulton  type,  are,  in  my  opinion,  more  likely  to  be  useful 
than  the  **  Tricolors."    This,  however,  time  will  prove.    And  now  that  we 
know  how  to  go  to  work  in  raising  new  Bicolors  and  Tricolors,  every  gar- 
dener who  has  the  means,  and  the  time  to  spare,  may  soon  have  a  batch  of 
his  own.     Last  year,  having  raised  some  very  dark-zoned  seedlings  of  the 
Nosegay  and  Zonal  sections,  I  have  used  them  as  seed  parents,  and  expect 
to  have  scores  of  new  "  Tricolors  "  from  the  seeds  already  sown  and  now 
breaking  into  variegation.    I  have  a  theory  respecting  "  Tricolor,"  or  rather 
Variegated  Zonal  Pelargoniums,  which  I  should  be  glad  to  have  ventilated 
— ^namely,  that  we  are  indebted  to  Cerise  Unique  and  Commander-in-Chief 
for  the  origin  of  these  fine  coloured-leaved  plants.     If  examined  under  the 
microscope  it  will  be  found*  that  these  varieties  are  fuU  of  colouring  matter, 
both  in  the  leaves  and  stems ;  and  being  crossed  with  some  yellow-leaved 
variegated  sport,  they  may  have  given  origin  to  all  the  Tricolors.     Be  that 
as  it  may,  all  honour  to  Messrs.  Grieve,  Wills,  and  others  for  showing  us 
the  way  to  raise  them.    We  may  soon  expect  to  hear  gardeners*  little  boys 
and  girls  repeating  the  following  nursery  rhyme  : — 

*'  Snip  snorain,  hey  trioolonim ; 
Daddy's  raised  a  Tricolor  will  carry  all  before  him." 

There  is  another  inducement  besides  that  of  the  high  prices  of  the 
new  **  Tricolors"  and  "  Bicolors  "  for  a  gardener  to  raise  varieties  of  his 
own — namely,  that  he  may  show  in  his  bedding-out  some  novelty  not  to  be 
found  elsewhere.  Two  years  ago  I  detected  a  variegated  sport  on  the  Im- 
perial Crimson  Nosegay,  and  have  now  propagated  as  many  plants  as  to 
furnish  a  bed  of  it  this  year.  This  variety  only  grows  from  6  to  8  inches 
high,  and  the  leaves  are  as  white  in  their  variegation  as  those  of  Bijou. 
When  it  is  planted  out,  mixed  plant  for  plant,  with  Lobelia  speciosa,  the 
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effect  is  the  most  cbarming  I  have  ever '  seen  in  a  small  bed.  In  such: 
eases  as  those  hinted  at,  there  is  the  pleasure  (rather  a  selfish  one  perhaps), 
of  knowing  it  is  improbable  that  any  other  grower  will  possess  a  bed  like 
our  own.  From  the  great  want  of  novelties  in  mixed  bedding,  any  new 
variety  of  dwarf  habit,  and  of  different  colour  from  the  common  run,  will 
always  have  a  telling  effect  when  first  seen. 

Welbeck^  William  Tilleby. 


THE  VENOM  OF  TOADS. 

I  NEED  hardly  mention  that  toads  are  considered  to  be  venomous,  though 
they  neither  bite,  spit,  nor  sting.  It  is  hard  for  creatures  so  harmless  and 
useful  to  have  been  thus  misrepresented,  even  in  all  ages.  I  consider,  how- 
ever, that  the  idea  of  their  venomous  character  arose  from  the  fact  that 
toads  when  frightened  or  suddenly  attacked  eject  urine,  and  also  that  when 
they  are  severely  injured  there  exudes  from  the  skin  on  their  backs  a  very 
acrid  milky  kind  of  matter.  This  is  so  pungent,  that  it  makes  dogs  froth  at 
the  mouth,  and  cast  out  a  toad  if  they  happen  to  have  seized  one.  Perhaps 
this  matter  is  like  some  other  poisons,  harmless  to  the  touch,  though  deadly 
in  the  stomach.  I  once  gave  a  tame  heron  a  toad,  after  which  he  suddenly 
died.  Again  I  tried  the  same  on  another  heron,  which  soon  sickened  and 
cast  up  the  toad.  I  have  mentioned  this  before  in  another  publication,  and 
wish  now  to  observe  that  the  venom  of  the  viper  is  harmless  in  the  stomach, 
as  also  is  that  of  the  honey  bee,  which  contains  far  more  poison  for  its  size 
than  the  adder,  while  both  may  be  fatal  in  the  blood  either  by  bite  or  sting. 
It  is  said,  moreover,  of  toads,  that  they  can  live  in  poisonous  air  in  which 
no  other  creature  could  exist.  This  may  arise  from  the  fabulous  notion  of 
the  ancients  respecting  the  toad  hatching  the  basilisk's  or  cockatrice's  eggs; 
and  that  the  supposed  half  serpent  and  half  cock  afterwards  changed  into 
a  huge  toad,  which  lived  in  caves  and  wells,  and  filled  them  with  deadly 
poison — once  a  common  belief  even  in  this  country. 

That,  however,  is  not  so  ridiculous  as  some  of  the  other  vulgar  errors  or 
prejudices  of  our  time  respecting  toads,  besides  that  of  their  being  venomous. 
The  worst  of  these  is  that  they  are  imps  or  messengers  of  evil:  hence 
boys  will  always  stone  poor  toads  to  death.  I  pass  over  others  to  notice 
that  of  toads  surviving  without  air,  in  contradiction  to  the  law  of  nature,  that 
"  air  is  the  life  of  all  living."  There  are  so  many  instances  recorded  re- 
specting toads  having  been  found  in  the  hearts  of  trees  and  in  stones,  that 
one  is  forced  to  believe  it,  though  contrary  to  reason.  I  may  mention,  how- 
ever, that  I  have  repeatedly  sealed  up  toads  in  small  flower-pots,  and  also 
buried  them  deeply  in  the  ground,  both  in  summer  and  late  in  the  autumn, 
and  all  of  them  have  died,  excepting  those  to  which  a  little  air  was  admitted. 

Cossey  Park,  J.  Wighton. 

NEW  PELAEGONIUMS. 
The  spring  of  1867  has  been  singularly  fertile  in  new  Pelargoniums  of 
a  high-class  quality.  Show  after  show  has  seen  them  produced  in  pro- 
fusion, but  yet  of  genuine  excellence ;  and  it  is  the  object  of  this  paper  to 
place  before  the  readers  of  the  Flobist  and  Pohologist  a  list  of  these  new 
flowers,  arranged  for  easy  reference,  and  as  far  as  this  can  be  done  in  a  series 
of  groups  having  regard  to  the  ground  colour  of  the  flowers ;  in  other 
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wvd8»  to  obttHsify  tiifim  aoeoffding  to  the  prevalent  shades  of  edonr  preeesML 
The  following  kmds  have  all  received  frst-daas  certificates  at  the  ezhi- 
hH&DUB  of  the  Boyal  HortieiiltTiral  Society,  the  Bojal  Botanic  Society,  the 
OrfBtal  Palace,  <xr  at  the  meetingB  of  iiie  Floral  Committee,  and,  as  just 
intiniatflrl,  they  are  arranged  aeeording  to  the  prevailing  hue  of  the  lower 
petals. 

To  ^e  Salnum-coloared  flowers  belongs  the  premier  yariety  of  the  year—iuDiiely, 
Emperor  (Foster),  pale  rosy  salmon,  the  upper  petals  haTing  a  well-defined  medium  dark 
blotch,  regularly  margined  with  fieiy  crimson  carmine,  and  broadly  edged  with  pure  salmon 
rose ;  flowers  large,  pure,  and  Terr  smooth ;  a  beantifiil  and  strikixig  flower,  the  colours  on 
the  upper  petals  being  yeiy  reguiBTly  defined.  Another  fine  variety  is  Sceur  de  ChariU 
(Foster),  a  novel  and  beautiM  ozan^  salmon  flower,  pencilled  with  dark ;  top  petals  dark, 
marginied  with  bright  rose,  and  having  a  white  throat  faintly  pencilled  with  rosy  lines;  a 
few  of  Uie  flowers  have  been  a  little  rough  on  the  edges,  while  the  majority  were  smooth  and 
of  flse  quality;  habit  excellent 

Of  White  flowers  there  is  one  of  fine  quality— Jffenmt  (Beck),  a  large  flower,  the  lowar 
petals  white,  sUghthr  sufihsed  with  pink ;  dark  top  petals,  with  margin  of  fiery  earmine,  and 
broad  edging  of  pin£ ;  fiowers  stout  and  smooth,  and  the  habit  good. 

Flowers  of  a  Violet  hue,  or  of  shades  of  rose  allied  to  it,  are  represented  by  the  following : — 
Efiqoresi  (Foster),  salmon  rose  sufEused  with  violet,  and  pendllea'with  orange  crimson ;  darit 
top  petals,  Ihe  biotdilit  up  with  fiery  onnge,  and  having  a  naiiow  edge  of  rosy  pink ;  flowera 
Urge,  very  smooth,  and  of  fine  quahty ;  good  habit.  Exantde  (Hoyle),  a  flower  of  very  flue 
dume  and  quality,  the  lower  petaU  rosy  pink  suffused  with  violet,  intense  dark  blotch  on  upper 
petals,  bordered  with  flery  crimson,  and  margined  with  a  alight  edge  of  violet,  a  conspicuous 
white  centre ;  veiy  finee-bloominff,  with  bold  eflSsctive  tmsses.  Hermit  (Foster),  fieiy  canmne, 
lofEbsedandedgedwith]^  violk,  and  stained  with  dark;  upper  petals  intense  dari^  shaded 
and  rayed  with  bright  etimson,  and  edged  with  pale  pink;  la^e  white  centre;  free,  and  of 
good  habit  Queen  of  Roses  (Beck),  lower  petals  vivid  rosy  crimson,  the  uj^per  petals  withiudi 
dark  blotch,  shaded  and  margined  with  fiery  crimson,  the  centre  rayed  with  purple ;  a  very 
fine  and  stziking  shade  of  colour;  niedium-sized  flower,  a  Htde  rough.  Bob  Roy  (Foster), 
rosy  violet,  with  small  blotch  of  pale  rosy  crimson  on  each  petal ;  upperpetals  dark  margined 
witili  rosy  comsonj  which  runs  into  the  dark  blotch,  and  edged  with  rosy  pink;  a  fine,  bold 
and  stout  flower.  ^ 

Stained  flowers  have  received  sood  accessions  in  the  following: — Grandee  (Foster^,  clear 
pale  pink,  the  upper  petals  penciued  and  stained  with  crimson,  and  having  a  regular  and 
smooth  edge  of  pmk;  fiowers  of  fine  form  and  substance.  Joan  of  Are  (Foster),  deep  rose, 
sufPhsed  with  purple  and  stained  with  dark ;  upper  petals  dark,  the  blotch  running  into  a 
vivid  fiery  margin,  edged  with  deep  rosy  violet ;  a  very  bright  and  pleasing  shade  of  colour ; 
flowers  large,  stout,  and  bold.  Lady  of  Quality  Improved  (Beck),  a  very  nnely  formed  and 
amooth  flower,  the  lower  petals  vivid  carmine  rose,  stained  and  pencilled  with  dark  crimson ; 
dark  top  petals,  with  narrow  rosy  crimson  margin ;  habit  good. 

The  Spotted  flowers  have  been  augmented  hy^VEn^^eur  (Beck),  wann  pink  sUgfatily 
blotched  with  roery  crimson;  upper  petals  dark,  with  margin  of  flery  crimson,  edged  witii 
rosy  pink,  conspicuous  whhe  centre ;  a  large  and  bold  flower.  Man  of  Mark  (Hoyle),  a 
eheerM-looking  but  somewhat  small  spotted  flower,  bright  carmine  rose  spotted  with  rich 
daxk ;  upper  petals  dark,  with  broad  margin  of  glowing  rosy  crimson ;  the  habit  somewhat 
qpare  and  drawn.  Victor  (Hoyle),  a  very  fine  ^tted  variety,  rosy  pink,  heavUy  suffiiaed 
with  carmine,  and  blotched  and  pencilled  with  rich  dark ;  uj^r  petels  glossy  dark,  with 
narrow  margin  of  rosy  crimson,  white  centre;  the  flowers  bold,  showy,  and  of  fine  form,  and 
the  habit  good. 

A  fliBt-claai  certificate  was  awarded  to  Maonet  (Dobeon},  for  its  obvious  sood  qualities^ 
both  as  a  market  and  decorative  plant  The  colour  is  vivid  crimson  of  a  very  rich  and  striking 
hucLit  flowers  profusely,  and  the  habit  is  excellent. 

The  following  received  second-class  certificates,  together  with  some  others  that  subse- 
quently received  the  higher  award : — Filomena  (Beck),  a  somewhat  novel,  but  beautifial 
shade  of  colour,  bright  rosy  violet,  with  regular  dark  blotdi  on  each  segment ;  glossy  dark 
velvet  top  petals,  with  narrow  edge  of  vivid  rosy  crimson,  white  centre ;  good  haMt  and 
very  free ;  a  fiower  of  good  character.  Heirloom  (Hoyle),  a  larf^  and  bold  flower,  with 
lower  petals  soft  pale  rose,  dark  top  petals,  bordered  with  flery  crimson,  conspicuous  white 
centre ;  a  fine  exhibition  variety.  Prince  Consort  (Foster),  cannina  rose,  with  a  just  percep- 
tible shads  of  violet,  a  medium-sized  blotch  on  the  top  petals,  with  broad  fieay  margin  beeom- 
ing  paler  towards  the  edge,  and  a  white  centre ;  good  habit,  and  firee  bloomer. 

The  very  wholesome  practice  of  awarding  certificates  to  seedling  Pelar- 
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gomums  only  of  the  second  year,  does  not  prevent  the  appearance  of  flowers 
of  the  first  year  at  the  shows,  as  it  is  invariably  the  rde  to  empower  the 
judges  to  give  commendatioiLS  to  flowers  having  special  wd  promiaing 
features. 

A  comiDflTidatJon  was  ffLven  to  Needle  Gftm  (Hojie),  a  painted  flower,  with  deep  Qrange 
lower  petals,  stained  witn  dark ;  upper  petals  dark,  with  nairow  edffo  of  flery  rose,  small 
flowers,  but  of  good  shape,  and  yery  smooth :  commeaded  tor  its  nue  of  ccuour.  Other 
yearling  flowers,  which  are  introduced  here  in  order  to  confine  them  under  one  head,  were : 
— Patrimony  (Hoyle),  a  large  and  bold  flower,  very  smooth  and  stout,  that  pr<miises  to  make 
a  first-class  variety ;  lower  petals  pale  rosy  pink ;  dark  top  petals,  with  medium  blotch,  lit 
up  with  fiery  orange  crimson,  and  having  a  narrow  edge  of  pale  rose — a  flower  not  without 
a  defect  or  two  that  another  year's  gro^^  may  possihly  do  much  to  remove.  Miss  Hervey 
(Hoyle),  a  large  stained  flower,  not  in  good  coiidition,  being  loose  and  thin,  but  having  a 
very  str&ing  white  throat.  Prince  Impiridl  (Dobson^,  pale  orange  salmon  lower  petals; 
ricn  dark  top  petals,  margined  with  fiery  rose;  medium-sized  smooth  flowers,  ana  good 
habit ;  a  very  promiong  flower.  Lord  Derby  (Dobson),  a  rich-coloured  small  stained  flower, 
but  badly  shaped. 

The  following  varieties  are  selected  as  the  best  of  those  not  certificated, 
but  many  of  which  wUl,  no  donbt,  be  sent  out  in  the  oommg  antumn,  as  the 
loajority  have  no  mean  pretensions  to  high  m^erit,  and  possibly  were  not 
shown  as  seedlings  in  their  best  condition.  These,  also,  are  arranged  as 
far  as  possible  according  to  the  hne  of  the  ground  colonr. 

Of  High-ooionred  and  Stained  flowers  the  following  have  appeared : — Biicchus  (Foster),  a 
stained  flower,  with  a  large  and  bold  white  throat,  rich  dark  top  petals,  and  bright  rosy 
edge,  of  good  habit,  and  bloominf  freely,  but  the  trusses  had  not  more  than  tiiree  pips  on 
eaSdL  Darkle  (Beck),  intensely  dark  flowers,  the  lower  petals  broken  into  and  1ft  up  witk 
vivid  crimson,  and  havin§^  a  narrow  edge  of  the  same ;  the  upper  petals  intensely  daik ; 
flowers  small  but  very  striking.  Captain  John  (Hoyle),  a  stout  and  weU- formed  stained 
flower  of  remarkably  good  quality,  and  very  free  blooming ;  bright  roee  suAised  with  pale 
violet  towards  the  margin,  and  blotchod  and  stained  with  oaric ;  the  mper  petels  dark,  rayed 
with  bright  TOBY  crimson,  and  having  a  smooth  and  regular  oater^edge  of  pink.  Etrennes 
(Hovle),  vivid  deep  carmine,  stained  with  dark;  rich  dark  top  petals,  with  narrow  edge  of 
bright  rosy  crimson,  and  striking  white  centre ;  the  flowers  as  shown  somewhat  crumpled, 
but  a  showy  variety.  The  Peer  (Foster),  a  very  fine  send  stout  stained  flower  of  a  rich  nue, 
with  bold  and  smooth  flowers,  but  not  shown  in  good  ooodition.  Pfinee  of  (hange  (Beck),  a 
small  flower,  but  noticeable  for  its  superb  shade  of  dark  orange  scarlet,  with  broad  edging  of 
dark  scarlet  to  the  upper  petals ;  a  rich  and  striking  hue  of  colour.  Prince  of  Orange  (Hoyle), 
a  good  flower,  too  much  in  the  way  of  John  Hoyle,  but  with  more  dark  colour  in  the  lower 
petals,  while  the  top  petals  are  not  so  good.  Success  (Hoyle),  pale  rose^  heavily  pencilled 
with  dark,  the  white  centre  somewhat  confused  by  being  run  into  with  the  dark  pencilled 
lines ;  top  petals  dark,  with  narrow  margin  of  pale  rose ;  quite  novel  in  charaoter,  and  very 
free  blooming. 

The  following  are  of  Carmine  and  brip^ht  Rose  shades  -.—Aspasia  (Beck),  rosy  pink,  with 
dark  top  petals,  margined  and  run  into  with  brieht  rosy  crimson,  edged  with  pink,  and  having 
a  conspicuous  white  throat;  a  large  and  bold  flower.  Autocrat  (Foster),  pale  carmine  rose, 
stained  with  flerv  crimson,  and  conspicuous  white  centre ;  top  petsls  dark,  margined  wtlfh  flery 
crimson,  which  breaks  into  the  dark  blotch,  and  broad  edging  of  piiik ;  ver^  pretty  flower,  but 
having  a  somewhat  sportive  tendency.  Calypso  (Beck),  clear  orange  carmme  lower,  and  dark 
top  petals,  with  broad  rosy  crimson  margin,  ran  into  by  the  dark.  Northern  Star  (Foster),  a 
flower  of  good  quality,  bright  orange  scarlet,  with  slight  dark  blotch ;  upper  petals  dark, 
margined  with  glossy  ros^  scarlet ;  a  taking  flower,  but  rough  on  the  upper  petals.  Rival 
Qwen  (Foster),  a  very  bnght-looking  flower,  having  veined  rosy  caxmine  lover  petals,  richly 
stained  with  dark,  white  centre  suffused  with  violet,  and  dark  top  petals,  with  narrow  margin 
of  bright  crimson  carmine. 

The  Spotted  class  receives  the  following  additions  : — TJie  Cardinal  andl  Firefly,  bo(2L 
from  Mr.  Foster,  two  self-coloured  flowers^elonging  to  the  French  class ;  ^e  latter  very 
bright,  having  vivid  rosy  carmine  flowen,  with  a  sin^  dark  blotch  on  the  upper  petals,  the 
flowers  small,  but  plentifid;  the  firat-named  with  a  somewhat  dark  colour  irregularly 
distributed  over  the  top  petals ;  habit  good,  and  very  flne ;  they  will  make  good  decorative  or 
market  Irinds.  Mr.  (J.  Eimberley,  of  Stoke,  neser  Ooventij,  showed  a  good-looking  spotted 
variety  named  Grand  Araby  having  light  lower  petals,  with  a  medium  daric  spot  on  eadi 
petal,  lit  up  with  flery  rose,  dark  top  petals  margmed  with  fiery  roee,  and  edged  with  pale 
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pink ;  flowen  smooili  and  of  good  Bhape,  and  free  blooming.  Anotiier  spotted  kind  mm 
Fatrieian  (Hoyle),  haying  bright  rosy  carmine  lower  petals,  pencilled  and  slightly  spotted 
with  dark,  and  having  a  yer^  narrow  edge  of  pale  yiolet ;  upper  petals  glossy  dark,  with  yeiy 
narrow  edge  of  deep  rosy  onmson :  a  fine  and  effisctiye  flower,  but  as  shown  the  truss  was  too 
smalL 

Of  Salmon-coloured  flowers  there  were: — Archduke  poster),  a  large  and  somewhat 
coarse  flower,  having  bright  salmon  lower  petals,  stained  with  dark,  and  a  conspicuous  white 
centre.  Autocrat  (Foster),  in  the  way  of  Hermit,  but  not  so  good,  has  a  Very  sportive 
tendency.  Marksman  (Fraser),  rosy  salmon,  slightly  veined  with  dark;  to^  petals  dark, 
with  broad  fiery  margin  and  edge  of  pink ;  flowers  small  but  very  free-blooming,  and  both 
trusses  and  habit  good.  It  lacks  novelty  of  colour,  but  will  be  valuable  because  so  free  in 
blooming.  Beauty  (Beck),  something  in  the  same  way  as  the  preceding,  but  having  more 
orange  in  ihe  lower  petals  the  colour  is  thereby  brightened  and  made  more  striking,  though 
the  hue  pales  with  age ;  free-blooming,  with  good  trusses,  but  the  habit  somewhat  spare. 
King  of  Trumpi  (Foster),  and  Troubadour  (Foster),  are  beaten  by  Emperor ;  though  they  have 
more  carmine  in  the  colour  of  the  lower  petals,  and  some  claim  to  distinctness,  tney  still  run 
in  the  same  way,  while  inferior  in  quality. 

Flowers  with  a  delicate  ground  were : — EUctra  (Beck),  a  very  beautifril  flower,  though 
not  of  first- rate  properties ;  lower  petals  delicate  pink,  slightly  blotched  with  carmine  on 
each  petal ;  dark  top  petals  run  into  and  margined  with  fiery  crimson,  and  broadly  edged 
with  pale  rosy  pink ;  a  very  promising  exhibition  kind.  Empress  (E.  G.  Henderson  &  Son), 
has  medium-sized  white  flowers,  the  upper  petals  marked  with  rosy  crimson,  ^e  flowers 
much  crumpled  or  waved,  and  yet  very  attractive ;  it  blooms  freely,  and  will  apparently 
make  a  good  forcing  kind.  Woman  in  White  (Hoyle),  pure  white  lower  petals,  the  top  petatt 
fleiy  rose  shaded  with  dark ;  pure  in  colour,  but  the  flowers  thin. 

Shades  of  Rosy  Violet  are  represented  by: — Magician  (Foster),  having  a  rich  shade  of 
rosy  violet,  but  not  shown  in  good  condition,  the  upper  petals  having  a  tendency  to  become 
crumpled,  and  the  white  centre  was  confrised  and  ill-defined.  Mignonette  (Beck),  a  small 
flower,  but  of  a  striking  shade  of  colour,  rosy  violet  lower  petals,  dark  top  petals,  broadly 
edged  with  bright  rose,  white  centre.  The  Prelate  (Foster),  is  a  very  striking  flower  of 
massive  build,  but  somewhat  crumpled  on  the  edges  as  shown,  and,  though  a  good-sized  and 
bushy  plant,  no  truss  had  more  than  three  flowers,  and  some  only  two— a  radical  defect ; 
lower  petals  rosy  violet  crimson,  stained  with  dark ;  upper  petals  dark,  with  narrow  edge  of 
bright  rosy  crimson ;  habit  good.  Robin  Hood  (Foster),  a  very  pleasing  hue  of  colour,  the 
lower  petals  violet  pink, ^lightly  suffiised  with  carmine;  dark  top  petals  with  a  fiery  crimson 
maigin,  white  throat ;  good  habit,  and  free  blooming. 

The  production  of  new  Fancy  Felargonituns  has  been  confined  almost 
entirely  to  Mr.  Tnmer,  of  Slough,  and  any  awards  to  seedlings  that  have 
been  made,  have  gone  to  hinu 

The  following  received  first-class  certificates  :—BeU6  of  the  Season  (Turner),  pale 
ground  lower  petals  with  rosy  carmine  blotches ;  upper  petals  rosy  crimson ;  good  form  and 
substance,  and  very  free  blooming.  Brightness  (Turner),  bright  rosy  carmine,  the  lower 
petals  having  a  distinct  narrow  ed^g  of  white,  and  the  centre  being  pure  white ;  a  flower 
of  excellent  form,  smooth,  and  stout,  and  will  make  a  good  exhibition  variety.  Perfection 
(Turner),  the  top  petals  claret  crimson,  with  narrow  margin  of  rosy  lilac ;  lower  petals 
veined  and  dashed  with  rosy  claret;  flowers  of  fine  form,  smooth,  and  stout,  and  habit 
excellent.  East  Lynne  (Turner),  a  fiower  somewhat  in  the  way  of  Perfection,  but  rather 
larger,  the  lower  petals  rosy  crimson,  sufiused  with  purple,  and  slightly  edged  with  pale  rose : 
top  petals  dark  rosy  crimson,  with  a  pale  edge ;  fiowers  stout,  smooth,  and  of  fine  form ; 
excellent  habit.  Pink  Perfection  (Turner),  l^ge,  bright,  rosy-pink  fiowers  of  fine  form  and 
quality,  with  white  centre ;  bold  and  very  strilring,  of  ^od  habit,  and  a  fine  exhibition 
variety.  Marmion  (Turner),  rosy  crimson  suffused  with  violet,  and  mailed  with  pale  rosy 
lilac,  conspicuous  white  throat;  flowers  large  and  stout;  a  variety  that  may  be  termed  an 
improved  Godfrey  Turner,  though  not  so  dark  in  colour ;  it  also  has  a  pure  white  centre, 
instead  of  the  somewhat  confused  bluish  centre  of  the  older  flower ;  of  a  very  pleasing  shade 
of  colour,  but  a  little  crumpled  on  the  edges. 

Second-class  certificates  were  awarded  to  Maid  Marian^  upper  petals  rose  dashed  with 
violet ;  lower  petals  white,  spotted  and  veined  with  bright  rose ;  a  good  flower.  Madame  Vilda, 
dark  rosy  crimson,  with  pure  white  throat,  and  very  narrow  edge  of  white  round  the  fiower ; 
flowers  small,  but  well-formed  and  smooth ;  very  free  blooming,  and  good  habit. 

Two  very  free-blooming  varieties  were  shown  by  Mr.  Torner—viz.,  Fanny  Gair  and 
Excelsior,  both  light  flowers,  very  prolific  of  bloom,  but  wanting  form  and  smoothness ;  and 
another  named  Leotard,  haying  large  rosy  carmine  flowers  sufi^d  with  violet,  the  flowers 
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large, but  wanting  outline  andsmoothneea.  Mrs,  J.  W.  Todd  (Downie  &  Co),  had  pure  whito 
lower  petals,  blotehed  and  margined  with  rose,  and  roev  violet  upper  petals.  Messrs.  Dobson 
and  Son  exhibited  liie  following  :—No.  1,  deep  rose  self  flowers,  with  a  uurple  tinge  round  a 
white  throat,  and  narrow  edge  of  white,  flowering  freely,  but  spare  in  we  habit;  Homer j  m 
the  way  of  the  foregoing,  but  haying  the  lower  petals  broken  into  by  lines  of  a  pale  colour  ; 
and  Achievement  and  Silver  Start  two  light  flowers  of  but  Uttle  character. 

Quo. 


GREEN  GOOSEBERRIES. 


DuBiNa  the  lifetime  of  some  of  our  market  gaardeners,  the  leafistalk  of 
the  Rhubarb,  which  is  now  grown  by  the  acre  and  brought  to  market  by  the 
ton,  was  not  a  town  vegetable;  the  **  million  **  had  to  go  without  that  cheap 
raw  material  for  tarts,  and  people  were  considered  to  have  been  in  the  way 
of  good  luck  and  good  living,  who  got  Green  Gooseberries  for  tarts.  My 
object  at  present  is  not  to  cry  down  Rhubarb  stalks  as  tart  stuff,  but  to  cry 
up  the  better  article,  so  as  to  get,  for  making  tarts,  the  green  fruit  instead 
of  the  green  leafstalk. 

If  any  one  in  the  possession  of  a  plot  of  ground  were  asked  if  he  could 
grow  Gooseberries,  he  would  certainly  answer  in  the  afi&rmative,  and  no 
doubt  he  would  succeed  without  special  tuition ;  but  the  culture  for  ripe 
Gooseberries  differs  in  many  points  from  the  culture  for  tart  Gooseberries. 
The  Lancashire  Gooseberry  fancier  will  tell  you  to  a  fraction  of  the  ounce 
the  large  size  of  his  **  Roaring  Lion,"  but  this  is  just  the  reverse  of  what 
is  considered  best  for  tart  Gooseberries.  They  should  be  small,  their  growth 
should  be  stunted,  so  that  when  other  Gooseberries  are  full-sized,  they 
should  be  half  size,  and  never  get  to  be  full-sized.  The  goblet-shaped 
Gooseberry  bush,  hollowed  out  by  pruning  to  give  the  fruit  every  opportunity 
of  growing  and  ripening,  has  to  be  set  aside,  and  the  spiny  shrub  has  to  be 
treated  like  a  Thorn  hedge,  the  shoots  long  and  straight,  and  thickly  set. 
In  short,  it  is  a  Gooseberry  hedge  that  is  wanted,  and  that  a  poor  one,  for 
if  it  is  over-manured  it  will  cease  to  be  the  crabbed  style  of  thing  that 
produces  small  fruit  out  of  season.  The  green  kinds  are  best,  and  the 
yellows  come  next,  but  the  red  kinds  should  be  avoided,  or  used  first  before 
they  show  any  of  their  ripening  colour. 

Many  years  ago  my  father  planted  a  hedge  of  Gooseberry  bushes  to 
prevent  a  neighbour  from  encroaching,  and  he  put  in  a  lot  of  spare  bushes 
and  a  great  many  cuttings  of  full  length,  just  as  they  were  pruned  from  the 
Gooseberry  bushes,  and  a  matted  thicket  was  the  consequence,  very  prolific 
indeed  of  spines ;  but  a  very  unlooked-for  result  was  obtained,  for  after  all 
other  Gooseberries  had  got  large  and  sweet,  these  were  small  and  sour,  and 
made  excellent  tarts.  Any  quantity  of  Gooseberry  cuttings  can  be  got  in 
winter,  and,  if  they  are  carefully  put  in  the  groimd  they  will  all  strike  root, 
and  make  good  plants  in  the  course  of  a  short  time.  If  any  one  possessed 
of  a  stock  of  plants  will  keep  the  pruning  knife  away  from  them,  and  get 
them  into  hedgerow  fashion,  he  will  soon  get  a  weight  of  small  fruit  off 
them,  for  the  plant  is  a  sure  cropper,  and  its  forte  lies  in  the  multitude  of 
spines  and  small  sour  berries  that  it  can  produce.  It  seems  quite  at  home 
at  this  kind  of  work,  and  can  act  unaided  by  high  cultivation. 

The  price  of  green  Gooseberries  is  extravagantly  high,  yet  it  is  quite 
astonishing  to  see  the  quantities  sold,  and  the  large  size  they  are.  A  tart 
Gooseberry  should  not  be  larger  than  a  Hazel  nut,  but  these  I  allude  to 
are  as  big  as  Walnuts,  and  need  to  be  sliced  like  Cucumbers  before  going 
into  the  pie-dish.    As  the  fruit  is  only  grown  to  half  its  natural  size  for  tarts, 
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and  only  oeeopieB^  about  half  the  time  mom  fhe  hmh  HbmJk  tiie  xi^  fruit 
does,  it  does  not  exhaast  the  plant ;  and  if  the  caterpillar  can  be  kept  ^wn 
the  plants  will  go  on  fruiting  for  a  great  many  yeacs ,  for  ihe  Gooaebeny  plant 
IB  long-lived,  and  remains  a  stunted  ehrab,  aUhoagh  ne^er  primed.  It  is 
less  than  the  Currant  in  size,  and  considerably  longer  liyed.  It  Beems  as 
if  it  could  not  aspire  like  the  smooth  barked  Currants,  having  to  guaid 
itself  with  pointed  armour,  which  it  has  to  manufacture  as  it  goee  on.  The 
subject  only  wants  to  be  named,  and  the  line  of  distinction  drawn  between 
the  culture  for  ripe  fruit  and  tiie  culture  for  green,  and  the  work  will  get 
forward  in  due  time.  It  is  sound  practical  advice,  and  no  one  will  be 
disappointed  that  gives  the  thing  a  fair  and  honest  trial. 

Salford.  A.  FeBSTTH. 

PBIMXTLA  COBTUSOIDES  AM(ENA. 

Tms  beautiful  hardy  herbaceous  perennial  was  introdoised  from  Japan 
by  Mr.  J.  O.  Yeitch,  and  was  noticed  by  the  late  Dr.  Lindley  in  ihe  follow- 
ing terms : — '<  Among  the  pretty  things  from  Ji^an  brought  home  by  Mr. 
J.  G.  Yeitch,  were  seeds  of  a  Primrose  of  stnking  beauty,  with  leaves 
something  like  those  of  P.  sinensis  in  colour  and  texture,  and  with  trusses 
of  flowers  rivalling  in  colour  the  brilliant  Azalea  amoena.     Weak  plants 
of  it  having  blossomed,  it  proves  to  be  a  glcnious  form  of  the  old  fotgottea 
Primula  cortusoides,  tibe  delight  of  our  boyhood,  because  not  onfy  of  its 
flingnlar  beaiCty ,  but  because  it  was  not  miffjr,  like  other  northern  Pximroses. 
Two  forms  of  it  have  been  raised — ^namdy,  amoma,  with  floweiB  of  the 
richest  ciimson,  and  twice  as  large  as  those  of  the  original  plant;  and 
ffiiato,  with  smaller  flowers  of  a  delicate  pink  colour,  stnped  with  hnes  of 
orimson.    This  plant  must  have  a  great  future,  for  in  the  hands  of  sack 
growers  as  we  now  have,  it  is  almost  certain  to  break  into  new  colours,  and 
to  assume  new  forms  and  proportions.    It  is  evidentiy  as  hardy  as  a  hedge 
Primrose,  for  it  has  been  found  wild,  not  only  in  Dauria  and  Japan,  but  in 
many  parts  of  Mantchuria,  flowering  in  May  and  June,  near  the  rivers 
Amoor  and  Schilha,  the  most  rigorous  of  climates."  J^Gardenars'  Chramde,) 

Since  the  above  remarks  were  published  the  plant  has  gone  on  increasiiig 
in  strength  and  beauty,  till  now  it  may,  without  the  lea^  exaggeration,  be 
designated  as  one  of  the  finest  of  hardy  flowering  perennials.  The  figors 
annexed  gives  a  fair  idea  of*  its  form  and  general  character,  but  none  what* 
ever  of  the  rich  colouring  of  its  flowers. 

There  are  three  very  distinct  varietiee  of  this  plant  alieady  known  ia 
cultivation — namely,  alha^  with  pure  white  blossoms ;  granMfloray  with  \sxg^ 
drooping,  concave,  lilac-purple  blossoms;  and  aibida^  yiiiti  greyidi  ^hit^ 
drooping  blossoms.  All  of  these  are  very  beautiful,  but  none,  perhaps,  sur- 
pass in  beauty  the  original  form,  with  its  large  flowers  of  a  deep  magenta  rose. 

Mr.  Fleming,  of  Cliveden,  has  borne  testimony  to  tiie  hardiness  and  effec- 
tiveness of  this  Primrose  in  the  remarks  which  we  here  quote  to  complete 
our  brief  history  of  the  plant : — "  We  have  had  |dants  of  it  out  for  the  last 
two  winters,  and  it  formed  this  spring  one  of  the  most  charming  beds  we 
have  had.  The  first  plant  was  sent  to  us  by  Mr.  Yeitch  in  the  autumn  of 
1864,  in  order  to  try  its  usefulness  as  a  spring  decorative  plant,  and  we 
have  had  it  growing  outside  since  the  summer  of  1865,  or  as  soon  as  w^ 
eould  get  a  dupHcato ;  but  either  for  the  early  spring  borders  or  in*doorB  it 
is  a  great  acquisition.  Our  practice  has  been  to  remove  the  plants,  after 
blooming,  to  a  north  border,  where  they  are  planted  in  a  good  mixture  of 
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laiber  heaw  loam,  peat,  dxy  c^wSnng,  and  Mad.  li  nuist  be  botue  in 
mind  that  me  habit  <rf  the  plant  Yerj  much  resemblee  that  of  the  Lilj  ctf 
the  YaUey— ^lamely,  that  it  fonns  nawexmg  crowns  in  the  eammer,  and 
loses  its  leaves  in  the  autmnn,  therefore  the  roots  ore  at  work  all  the  enm- 
mer,  and,  I  think,  dnring  the  winter  also,  for  it  is  surprising  with  what 


balls  it  may  be  lifted  in  spring.  We  have  generally  pat  a  small  wooden 
frame  round  the  roots  to  prevent  the  workmen  treading  on  tiie  crowns. 
The  leaves  with  us  begin  to  come  np  in  March;  they  are  of  a  rich  green, 

I  2 
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and  fringea,  so  m  very  mach  to  reBemble  some  of  the  Ferns.  The  bed 
fihonld  be  a  little  shaded  from  the  hot  smi,  which  ro1>8  the  flowers  of  their 
rich  maave  colour.  The  flower-stems  should  also  be  tied,  otherwise  the 
wet  will  hreak  down  the  heavy  heads  of  bloom«" 


THE  PRODUCTION  OP  ROOTS  FROM  VINE  STEMS. 

The  late  Dr.  Lindley  endeavoured  to  prove  in  his  '<  Theory  of  Horticulture" 
that  the  production  of  roots  from  the  stem  of  the  Orape  Vine  is  owing  to 
the  coldness  of  the  border,  coupled  with  a  warm  damp  atmosphere.  This 
opinion  has  been  endorsed  by  many  gardeners,  either  npon  the  snpposition 
that  a  doctor  cannot  err,  or,  what  is  more  probable,  that  there  has  not 
occurred  an  opportonity  whereby  they  cotdd  test  the  validity  of  the 
assertion. 

With  me  it  has  so  happened  that  I  have  been  able  to  detect  the  fallaej, 
and  to  prove  satisfactorily  that  the  coldness  of  the  border  exercises  no  in- 
^finence  whatever,  but  rather  that  the  presence  of  such  roots  is  attributable 
to  warm  humidity  alone.  We  have  here  an  early  vinery  where  the  roots 
are  confined  entirely  to  the  inside  of  the  house.  The  soils  rests  upon  a 
layer  of  large  stones  15  inches  deep,  through  which  are  carried  two  three- 
inch  hot-water  pipes,  sufficient  to  maintain  a  ground  temperature  of  80^ 
were  that  required. 

Now  the  question  may  be  asked.  If  the  emission  of  roots  from  the  stem 
be  caused  by  an  undue  depression  of  heat  in  the  soil,  how  does  it  come  ix) 
pass  that  in  this  house  they  show  themselves  in  such  an  abundance,  many 
measuring  9  inches  long,  while  the  bottom  heat  is  never  allowed  to  sink 
below  70*  ?  Forcing  usually  begins  about  the  middle  of  November,  and 
hence  is  carried  on  tibrough  the  murky  days  of  winter,  when  there  is  little  or 
no  sunshine  to  carry  off  an  excess  of  moisture-  Surely,  tlten,  the  bare  fact 
stares  us  broadly  in  the  face,  that  a  hot  damp  atmosphere  is  the  sole  and 
only  cause  by  which  stem  roots  are  produced. 

In  a  second  vinery  where  the  Vines  are  planted  in  an  outside  border, 
scarcely  or  ever  do  the  stems  emit  roots,  owing  to  a  decrease  of  internal 
humidity.  In  the  present  case  the  soil  is  slightly  warmed  by  the  application 
of  fermenting  material  to  the  surface  of  the  border,  but  the  amoxmt  of  heat 
is  not  so  great,  nor  its  action  so  regular,  as  that  supplied  by  hot  water. 

I  may  just  add,  that  by  reasoning  theoreticaUy  we  are  unavoidably 
drawn  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  roots  of  the  Grape  Vine  should,  to  keep 
the  vegetable  machinery  in  good  working  order,  be  surrounded  by  the  same 
temperature  as  that  of  the  branches,  or  even  a  little  advance  of  it-  But 
for  such  a  course  I  have  never  observed  any  practical  necessity. 

The  Gardens,  Tartworth  CourU  A.  Cramb. 

[Surely  the  production  of  roots  from  Vine  stems  arises  mainly  from  the  imperfect  acdfl« 
of  the  proper  roots ;  and  this  may  sometimes  be  occasioned  by  coldness  of  the  border,  wn 
in  the  case  above  refSerred  to  might  have  arisen  from  drought— Eds.] 


THE  NEW  HYACINTHS  OF  1867. 
These  have  been  very  sparingly  produced  this  year  as  compared  with 
previous  years,  the  only  exhibitor  of  them  during  the  past  spring  having 
been  Mr.  William  Paul.    As  is  usually  the  case  now,  the  new  varieties 
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belong  to  the  Single  dass,  so  very  rarely  are  double  flowers  produced  that 
show  an  advance  beyond  what  we  already  possess. 

The  Bed-colonred  Hyacinths — a  division  that  comprises  shades  from 
deep  crimson  down  to  blush,  have  been  well  represented.  lAnnaus 
(W.  Paul),  is  a  magenta  crimson,  the  sepals  slightly  edged  with  a  paler 
colour,  the  pips  small  and  somewhat  rough  on  the  edges,  but  forming  a 
close  and  showy  spike ;  good  habit ;  awarded  a  second-class  certificate. 
Prince  Albert  Victor  (W.  Paul),  is  of  a  glossy  crimson,  a  line  of  colour  of  a 
darker  shade  running  along  the  centre  of  each  sepal ;  bells  stout  and  finely 
formed,  making  a  bold  and  symmetrical  spike ;  awarded  a  first-class  certifi- 
cate, and  probably  the  finest  of  all  the  new  reds.  To  the  same  division 
belongs  Ch-cmd  Vainqueur  (W.  Cutbush  &  Son),  another  sport  from  the  old 
single  white  flower  of  this  name ;  pale  ground  colour,  with  stripe  and 
shading  of  pink ;  bells  of  fine  form  and  substance,  forming  a  good  spike. 

The  Single  Blue  division  has  been  well  represented  by  Blondin  (W.  Paul), 
which  is  oi  a  very  pale  or  silvery  lilac  blue,  the  tube  and  exterior  of  the 
sepals  violet ;  bells  large,  stout,  and  well  reflexed ;  bold  and  showy  spike, 
and,  like  the  generality  of  the  single  blue  flowers  with  large  bells,  the 
foliage  grows  taJl  and  strong ;  awarded  a  first-class  certificate.  This  variety 
and  those  called  Princess  Mary  of  Cambridge  and  Lord  Cowley,  bear  a  great 
resemblance  to  each  other.   . 

The  Mauve  division  is  represented  by  Sir  Henry  Havelock  (W.  Paul), 
shown  as  new  in  1866,  a  rich-looking  plum  purple  flower,  with  a  darker 
stripe  running  up  the  sepals. 

The  White  division  is  represented  by  Lord  Shaftesbury  (W.  Paul),  which 
was  first  shown  in  1864,  and  since  that  time  has  been  considerably  improved, 
though  it  is  still  somewhat  coarse ;  the  bells  are  very  large  and  stout,  and 
of  a  pale  creamy  white,  but  not  of  the  best  shape;  awarded  a  first-class 
certificate. 

Among  YeDows^  the  most  prominent  is  Bird  of  Paradise  (W.  PaulV  not 
a  new  flower  indeed,  having  been  named  and  catalogued  by  a  London  nouse 
some  five  or  six  years  ago,  but  only  exhibited  in  1866 ;  the  colour  is  pale 
canary  yellow,  the  bells  small  and  somewhat  crumpled.  La  Grande  Jaune 
(W.  Cutbush  &  Son),  is  a  valuable  addition  to  this  class  ;  colour  dark  cream, 
with  stripes  of  brownish  yellow  up  the  sepals ;  bells  large,  stout,  and  well 
reflexed,  forming  a  good  spike. 

Of  older  flowers,  but  yet  rare,  because  expensive,  La  Grandesse,  Snowball, 
and  Mrs,  James  Cutbush,  are  fine  varieties  among  the  Single  White  flowers 
with  large  bells.  Victor  Emmanuel  promises  to  be  an  improvement  on  Due 
de  Malakoff ;  colour  pale  salmon,  with  a  stripe  of  carmine  along  the  seg- 
ments ;  beUs  well  reflexed ;  good  spike ;  a  novel  and  distinct  flower.  Car- 
mine is  of  a  bright  deep  carmine  hue ;  pips  close  and  smooth,  and  finely 
formed ;  spike  short ;  colour  very  striking.  La  Prophkte,  deep  pink,  with 
white  cen^e,  is  a  rather  old  flower,  but  has  been  finely  shown  by  Mr.  Paul 
during  the  past  season.  Lord  Palmerstan,  though  a  somewhat  novel  flower, 
is  of  a  washy  pale  violet  hue,  which  detracts  from  its  effectiveness  in  a 
group,  but  when  well  bloomed,  its  white  eye  renders  it  distinct  and  striking. 
Lord  Cowley  is  of  a  pale  lilac  blue  colour,  and  does  not  possess  so  much 
colour  on  the  exterior  of  the  bells  as  Blondin,  being  there  azure  blue  instead 
of  violet ;  Lord  Cowley  and  Blondin  bear  a  striking  resemblance  the  one  to 
the  other,  but  the  latter  has  finer  quality  and  more  finish  about  the  flower. 
Among  the  Yellows  Ida  has  been  very  finely  shown  this  season,  and  still 
ranks  the  premier  flower  in  this  division  of  colour.    King  of  the  Blues  is  a 
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magmfioent-flowar  in  the  fllQe  Ajmaxm,  saoA  is  not  supaflBsd  Ids^  boxj  ether 
variety  of  a  similar  shade  of  ooh)inr. 

ijiiong  Eoriy  Singie  TiUipe  I  have  ohaenred  nothing  stnxstly  new,  but 
aisw  df  a  somewhat  novel  ohameter  and  hut  seldom  seen,  deserve  menti<m. 
"Of  ilieBe  the  Yidet  olass  was  zepreeented  by  Quem  of  VioletBy  zofly  violet,  a 
werj  fine  and  novel  shade  of  eolonr ;  flowets  loige  amd  bold,  and  of  good 
ftnm.  Bo8e  ApUom^  pale  violet  pink,  fettfaheied  and  Samed  with  oanainBt 
veiy  delieate  oofaniz,  arnd^odfonn ;  and  Berofagaria,  puxflidi  jnsnve,.  of  a 
dark  shade,  very  dightly  feaithezed  with  white,  distinct  aaid  novel,  ihe 
flowers  of  good  sise,  but  the  petals  somewbat  pointed.  Comte  is  Vargemm 
IB  a  novel  and  beautcfol  flower,  pure  white,  w^  a  biotoh  of  rosy  edmBon 
on  the  centre  of  the  petals,  and  feathered  with  the  aome.  Qtwrn  Fttftorio, 
«  white  flower,  pencilled  and  shaded  with  rosy  carmine,  has  been  very  fine 
this  season ;  unfortunately  a  spurious  variei^  too  often  gets  sent  out  finr  this. 
Monvment  is  a  tall-growing  bright  rosy  cerise  flower,  which  sometimes 
eomes  sli^tly  flaked  with  white.  It  is  a  bold  and  showy  kind.  BrtOm 
rectified,  is  a  *<  broken  '*  Brutus,  having  a  golden  baee  to  the  flower,  and  is 
feathered  with  gold  also ;  it  is  a  very  flue  and  showy  flower.  M  Dorado  is 
It  small  but  very  bright  yellow  flower  that  will  be  sure  to  please.  Jan 
iMfhrnhw  a  ground  colour  of  golden  yellow,  flaked  with  bright  crimson; 
a  medium-sized  flower  but  very  showy.  Ferdinand  BoU  is  of  a  pale  rosy 
lilac  shade,  with  lighter  edges;  a  fine  flower. 

Quo. 

COOL  OBCHIDS— ODONTOGLOSSUMS. 
Now  that  plants  of  the  more  showy  and  free-blooming  Orchids  can  be 
had  at  prices  even  more  moderate  than  those  of  some  of  the  better  varieties 
of  Pelargoniums  when  first  sent  out,  they  are  rapidly  becoming  popular. 
Their  popularity  may  date  its  first  prominent  iuorease*  from  the  advent  of 
cool  treaknent,  and  that  for  several  reasons.  The  first  may  be  said  to  be  owing 
to  the  large  lot  that  was  sent  home  from  the  elevated  regions  of  Central 
America  by  Weir  and  Blunt,  among  which,  despite  many  losses,  several 
batches  reached  this  country  in  good  condition.  These  filled  the  market  with 
sorts  which  hitherto  had  been  confined  to  a  few  growers,  and  prices  feU  to 
so  reasonable  a  rate  as  to  induce  others  to  make  a  beginning.  Secondly,  ex- 
perienced growers  had  found  out  the  impracticability  of  growing  many  such 
things  as  Odontoglots  for  instance,  from  alpine  regions,  in  a  temperature 
where  the  very  essence  of  the  pseudobulbs  was  washed  out  of  them,  and 
sickness  and  death  were  the  consequence,  involving  losses  which  might  once 
or  twice  be  borne  by  an  enthusiastic  lover  of  the  race,  but  could  not  be 
expected  to  be  long  endured.  Benefiting  by  both  written  and  oral  advice, 
they  foimd  to  their  delight  and  astonishment,  that  not  only  could  the  in- 
florescence of  the  plants  under  cultural  care,  equal  the  sketches  and  represen- 
tations of  collectors,  pourtraying  them  from  nature  as  wildings,  but  that  in 
some  instances  they  were  vastly  superior.  Thirdly,  (»rchidophilists  were 
delighted  to  find  that  both  they,  and  the  ladies  of  their  households,  could 
inspect  and  admire  the  plantswithout  feeling  uncomfortably  hot,  and  running 
&e  risk  of  catching  periodical  colds  from  being,  so  to  spei^,  within  the 
influence  of  a  Turkish  bath.  An  East  Indian  climate  nmst  always  partake 
a  little  of  this  character;  but  for  good  and  beautifol  Orchids  that  are  found 
in  the  Andes  and  Cordilleras  of  tropical  regions,  a  very  cod  temperature 
will  suffice. 
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Tbe  OdoniogloiB  are  fast  becoming  a  nmneffons  family.  Between  the 
yeaore  18B7  atnd  1840,  the  eadiest  of  them  were  introduoiBd  from  Mexico, 
comprHQDg  0.  hicUmiense,  cordatian^  Cervantem^  and  Bo9m.  Sinoe  ihen  we 
have  had  tthe  gknioos  O.  grcmde^  as  well  as  the  rare  and  beautiful  0.  Pescor 
tani,  ndndoman^  and  others  which  seemed  at  first  to  baffle  the  efforts  of  onl* 
thrators.  We  are  idl,  however,  now  getting  fast  over  the  difficulty,  so 
"ttiat  the  (X  Atmandrm^  lutmhpmpurewn  of  Lmdley  {radiatum  of  Beichen- 
bach),  gloriimmij  and  triumphans  of  modecn  introdaotiQn«  are  likely  to  be 
dealt  wiidi,  culturally  speaking,  as  they  ought  to  be.  It  has  been  shown 
several  times  that  the  wondrous  beauty  of  Odontoglossums  has  far  eclipsed 
the  most  sangnine  anticipations,  and  that  well-developed  plants  of  0.  ffrande^ 
Pescatorei,  and  rugman  are  among  the  finest  things  in  onltivation.  This 
being  the  case,  it  has  been  made  an  object  to  present  a  pictorial  representa- 
tion of  some  cf  them  before  the  readers  of  ilie  Floeist,  in  order  to  draw 
more  general  attention  towards  them,  and  to  endeavour  to  coax  the  looker- 
on  and  admirer,  to  invest  a  few  pounds  in  forming  a  collection. 

Of  0.  SehUeperiammy  a  figure  of  which  from  the  pages  of  our  contemporary 
the  Oardeners'  Chronicle  is  annexed,  we  wish  to  speak  a  word  or  two,  not  so 


much  concerning  its  own  merits  as  in  reference  to  the  species  from  which  it 
originated.  It  might  be  considered  horticulturally  an  outcast  from  the 
very  snperb  0.  Indeayi.  Beichenbach  himself  in  naming  it  has.  some 
doubts  about  its  distinctive  character,  but  is  inclined  to  stand  sponsor  for 
it  on  the  plea  of  its  flowering  *<  in  late  summer  ;*'  whereas,  Insleayi  flowers 
in  early  spring.  That  is  not-  a  sufficient  dijstinction  in  my  estimation, 
more  especially  as  even  Insleayi  has  been  flowered  in  autumn.  The  same 
sort  of  indefinite  distinction  occurs  in  the  case  of  what  is  called  a  summer- 
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flowering  0.  graude,  which  is  thns  elevated  into  a  distinct  species,  as 
O.  Laun-enceaminu  These  and  some  other  instances  I  conld  name,  have  a 
tendency  to  obscure  botanical  nomenclatnre ;  and  I  would  support  the 
late  Dr.  Lindley  and  Mr.  Bateman  in  strongly  deprecating  this  Babel  of 
confusion.  I  have  flowered  the  common  0.  grande  when  in  vigour  over  and 
over  again  twice  a-year,  and  so  have  I  done  with  the  so-called  0.  Lawren- 
ceanum.  Botanists  are  sometimes  more  to  blame  than  the  horticulturists 
for  this  state  of  matters,  and  when  men  of  science  will  persevere  in  so 
doing,  how  are  we  to  look  for  a  remedy?  To  revert  to  0.  Insleayi  and  its 
variety  Schlieperianum,  we  have  to  remark  that  there  are  now  numerous 
plants  in  the  country,  and  plenty  to  be  bought  at  a  cheap  rate.  As  a  cool- 
house  plant  it  always  engages  attention,  and  when  any  one  gets  from  ten 
to  twelve  flowers  on  the  spike,  its  decorative  importance  wiU  be  suitably 
acknowledged.  Its  flowers  are  only  about  half  the  size  of  grande,  but  the 
colours  are  better  contrasted  and  more  vivid. 

0.  radiatum  is  a  decided  acquisition.  Although,  as  noted  above,  it  is 
identical  with  0.  hiteo-purpuremi,  still  that  species  was  till  lately  unknown 
as  a  cultivated  plant  in  this 
country.  There  is  this  pecu- 
liarity about  the  species,  that 
it  occurs  in  so  many  and  such 
diverse  varieties,  that  were 
we  contented  with  such  little 
distinctions  as  those  of  the 
so-called  species  above  com- 
mented upon,  we  might  have 
at  least  a  dozen  new  names 
added  to  our  Orchid  vocabu- 
lary. It  comes  to  be  a  ques- 
tion, then,  withcollectors,  not 
so  much  Have  you  got  radia- 
tum  ?  as  MTiat  is  your  variety  ? 
Some  of  them  are  very  clear  in 
the  ground  colour,  and  some 
are  very  indistinct ;  some  pro- 
minently blotched  and  spotted 
with  a  clear  shining  choco- 
late, while  others  are  of  a  dark 
murky  brown.  Good-grown 
plants  produce  panicles  bear- 
ing from  fifteen  to  twenty- 
four  flowers.  Coming  from 
Ecuador  !iud  those  loffcy 
ranges  that  stretch  across  Central  America,  it  is  well  suited  for  a  cool 
climate,  and  it  is  of  ready  growth  and  free-blooming  properties. 

On  the  merits  of  0.  ffrande  and  Pescatorei  with  its  nearly  allied  species, 
Alexandra  (Bluntii),  I  need  not  enlarge.  They,  beyond  question,  combine 
the  gorgeous,  the  beautiful,  the  chaste,  and  the  winning  features  of  the 
highest  rank  of  floral  display,  and  any  reasonable  sum  invested  in  either 
one  or  all  of  them,  if  the  plants  be  well  managed  throughout,  will  be  repaid 
with  interest  at  the  period  of  inflorescence. 

Meadow  Bank.  James  Andebson. 
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CABBAGES  FOR  SPRING  USK 

Pbagtical  men  have  no  difficulty  in  getting  a  supply  of  Cabbages  for 
early  spring  use ;  to  them  it  is  a  very  easy  simple  affair,  no  matter  what 
the  season  may  be.  But  the  inexperienoed  oftentimes  maJce  great  mistakes 
in  the  matter,  and  instead  of  having  Cabbages  for  use  in  early  spring,  it 
very  frequently  happens  that  they  have  none  ready  before  midsummer.  A 
supply  of  Cabbages  early  in  spring  is  always  very  useful,  but  doubly  so  in 
seasons  like  the  past,  when  greens  of  every  kind  were  scarce  in  consequence 
of  the  wholesale  destruction  among  them  by  the  frosts  in  January  last. 
A  few  remarks  on  the  subject  may  be  not  altogether  unacceptable  to  some 
of  your  readers.  There  are  two  points  of  much  importance  to  be  attended 
to — namely,  1st,  The  Time  for  Sowing  the  Seed;  and  2nd,  The  Time  for 
Transplanting. 

The  Time  for  Sowing  the  Seed. — This  is  a  matter  of  much  importance,  as 
the  time  that  would  be  proper  to  sow  in  one  place,  will  not  answer  in  another 
part  of  the  country.  In  the  south  of  England,  the  end  of  July  or  beginning 
of  August  is  found  to  be  a  proper  time  for  sowing ;  but  here  in  Yorkshire, 
if  we  were  to  defer  the  sowing  until  then,  we  should  in  vain  look  for  Cabbages 
before  midsummer.  Taking  the  average  of  seasons,  I  find  it  is  not  prudent 
to  sow  later  than  the  middle  of  July,  in  order  to  get  Cabbages  early  in 
spring.  As  the  seasons  vaiy  much,  so  also  does  the  growth  of  the  plants, 
which  will  be  either  large  or  smaJl  according  to  the  weather.  Instead, 
therefore,  of  depending  for  plants  on  one  sowing,  I  have  made  it  a  rule  for 
many  years  to  make  two  sowings,  the  first  about  from  the  8th  to  the  12th  of  ' 
July,  and  the  second  fropi  the  20th  to  the  26th.  By  this  plan  I  have  always 
a  great  choice  of  plants,  and  plenty  to  spare  for  the  workmen. 

The  Time  for  Trmisplanting. — Here  in  Yorkshire,  this  should  not  be  done 
later  than  the  middle  of  September.  I  plant  always  the  end  of  the  first 
week  in  September,  from  the  first  sowing  in  July,  and  again  about  the  end 
of  the  third  week  I  plant  the  best  plants  from  the  second  or  late  sowings. 
In  general,  I  find  those  planted  the  end  of  the  first  week  in  September  come 
in  earliest  in  spring — sometimes,  but  rarely,  they  do  get  a  little  too  forward 
in  the  autumn,  and  in  consequence  suffer  a  little  if  severe  frost  sets  in,  but  in 
general  I  find  they  do  better  and  come  in  earlier  than  the  later-planted 
ones;  the  latter  come  in  after  the  others,  and  continue  the  supply.  In 
general.  Cabbages  should  never  be  planted  out  later  than  the  middle  of 
September  when  wanted  early  in  spring.  If  they  are  planted  in  October 
they  are  rarely  fit  for  use  before  the  following  June.  When  planted  early  in 
September  they  get  good  roothold,  and  being  earthed  up  and  taken  a  little 
care  of,  thev  stand  ordinary  winters  with  impunity ;  but  when  planted  as 
late  as  October  they  do  not  get  much  roothold ;  and  if  the  weather  sets  in 
cold  and  unfavourable  they  make  no  progress,  and  many  of  the  plants  fall  a 
prey  to  slugs,  so  that  when  March  comes  round,  more  than  half  the  plants 
are  gone,  the  vacancies  have  to  be  filled  up,  and  it  is  generally  the  end  of 
June  before  the  Cabbages  are  fit  for  use. 

General  Remarks. — For  early  use  some  approved  early  sort  should  be 
sown.  The  properties  of  a  good  Cabbage  are,  a  small  short  stem,  and  a 
large,  compact,  well-formed  head  of  succulent  leaves,  surrounded  with  but 
few  loose  leaves.    To  grow  them  in  perfection  a  deep  rich  soil  is  requisite. 

As  the  young  plants  advance  in  growth,  the  soil  between  the  rows  should 
be  stirred  frequently  with  the  hoe,  and  a  little  earth  drawn  up  to  the  plants 
as  they  require  it.    Should  the  earth  in  April  be  dry,  frequent  heavy  water- 
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ing  will  be  very  beneficial  to  ihem,  aoid  occadoDaUy  a  watering  of  liquid 
manure.  Attention  to  the  foregoing  matters  will  ensure  a  supply  of  good 
Cabbage  for  spring  use. 

Stourton.  1£.  Saoi.. 

THE  TWO  ROSE  SHOWS. 

I  xHDiK  it  WES  Thackeray  wh.o  remaiked  that  actors  when  not  playing 
always  went  to  the  play«  and,  whetbtf  exhibiting  or  not,  I  never  miss  seeing 
the  two  Bose  Shows.  The  29th  day  of  June  found  nie  at  the  GrfBtsI 
Palace,  and  a  more  auspicious  day  for  exhibitors  and  risitors  could  hardly 
have  been  desired,  although  it  was,  perhaps,  rather  hot  for  the  Boses,  which 
in  many  cases  showed  signs  of  fatigue  long  before  the  dose  of  theExhihition. 
The  Show  was  undoubtedly  a  success.  Yet  I  fancy  that  I  have  seen  more 
competitors  in  some  of  the  classes,  and  a  greater  number  of  fine  Boses, 
the  diminution  in  the  number  of  the  latter  being  attributable,  probably, 
to  the  severe  winter  and  spring  we  have  just  passed  through.  It  may 
be  said  that  this  influence  was  local ;  and  local  I  believe  it  was  in  the  tn- 
tendty  of  its  efEects,  but  it  was,  if  I  mistake  not,  general  in  so  far  as  the 
effect  produced  on  i^e  quality  of  the  flowers.  I  have  said,  and  s^  again, 
that  the  Crystal  Palace  is  not  a  place  in  which  to  show  plants  aaid  flowers 
to  advantage,  nor  one  m  which  to  keep  them  ia  the  highest  state  of  fresh- 
ness throughout  a  long  summer's  day.  There  is  too  much  light,  too  much 
heat,  and  the  magnificent  surroundings  lessen  rather  than  add  to  the  im- 
portance and  effect  of  the  Exhibition.  Why  does  not  the  Conopany  erect 
in  its  beautiful  gardens  canvas  tents,  the  best  of  aU  contrivances  for  dis- 
playing plants  and  flowers  to  advantage  ?  Let  ul  hope  to  see  this  done  at 
no  distant  future;  and  if  the  tents  could  be  connected  with  their  own  Bose 
garden — the  interior  of  the  temple  filled  with  pot  Boses  and  pyramidal 
bouquets  of  cut  Boses  in  vases — ^the  Crystal  Palace  Company  might  safely 
count  on  making  this  not  only  the  best  Bose  show,  but  one  of  the  most 
interesting  floral  fetes  of  the  year. 

As  the  clock  struck  twelve  I  took  up  my  position  at  the  entrance,  note- 
book in  hand,  and,  sore  trial  of  patience  though  it  was,  stuck  to  the  ropes 
for  four  long  hours,  by  which  time  I  had  brought  the  last  flowers  under 
view.  Willingly  would  I  have  .moved  faster,  but  to  go  with  the  stream  and 
see,  or  diverge  and  not  see,  were  the  only  alternatives.  I  preferred  the 
former  course,  and  having  fairly  carried  it  out  will  now  give  my  readers  the 
benefit,  if  benefit  it  be,  of  the  following  extracts  from  my  note-book,  relat- 
ing, of  course,  to  new  or  little-known  Boses  only : — 

Madame  Josephine  Guyet,  crimaoxi,  much  in  the  way  of  Benateur  Vaine,  ktge,  foU,  and 
of  tolerable  fonn ;  appazentl^  good,  but  not  indiepenaable. 

Xavier  Olibo,  blackish  cnmson,  shaded  with  amaranth ;  pleasing  in  colour  when  it  does 
not  bum,  but  irregular  in  shape ;  pretty,  but  much  oyer-praised. 

Marie  Baumamif  bright  carmine,  the  flowers  large,  smooth,  and  nicely  formed,  tomeihzDg 
in  the  way  of  Beauty  of  W altham. 

Madame  Filliony  beautiful  fresh  pink  colour,  very  lovely,  outline  good ;  the  flower  not 
of  any  great  depth. 

Abel  Orand,  rosy  blusb,  colour  freah  and  pleasing;  a  very  nice  Bose,  something  in  the 
way  of  Duchess  of  Sutherland. 

MoTffuerite  de  St.  Amamde,  rosy  flesh-colour,  large  and  fbll,  having  the  free  habit  of  Jules 
Mazgottin. 

Leopold  Hatuburg,  carmine  shaded  with  purple,  large,  good  outUno,  slightly  coarse,  and 
scarcely  double  enough. 

CharUi  RoviUard,  rosy  lOac,  with  red  centre,  large,  full,  and  of  perfect  form,  the  colour 
at  the  drcumference  of  the  flowers  sometimeB  a  little  dull. 
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Alpa^dB  de  BataHer,  tnmBpttrent  icme,  lazge,  foil,  and  of  good  iamL;  fine. 

Madame  Evghu  Appert,  aalmon  rose,  large,  full,  and  finely  formed ;  oolour  £raab,  pleafliiig, 
And  distinct. 

MdUe.  Therete  Level,  rose  pink,  large,  full,  diatinct,  and  of  globular  form ;  yery  desirable 
for  the  combination  of  form  and  colour. 

Alfred  Colomb,  bright  red,  laige,  full,  globular,  smooiiL ;  quite  'first- rate. 

Monrieur  Woo\field,  rosy  pink ;  a  very  laxge  but  aomewhot  coarse,  globular  flowec 

J^angoit  Treyve,  crimaon  ecarlot ;  good,  but  scarcely  first-rate  as  ^wn. 

JOuke  of  Edinburgh,  a  dark  flower,  aomething  in  the  way  of  Prince  Camille  de  Kohan. 

Comteese  de  PalikaOt  pretly  rose  colour,  apparently  growiiig  paler  soon  after  expansion. 

M4idame  BeUenden  Ker,  wnite,  aomething  m  the  way  of  luUe.  Bonnaire ;  desiiable  as  a 
white  Bose. 

VUU  de  Lyortj  a  large,  finelv-ahaped  Boae,  of  a  melancholy  colour. 

Chevalier  Nigra,  pretty  pink,  not  over-double. 

Triomphe  de  Soissons,  fleah-colour,  distinct,  and  pretty,  bat  scarcely  firat^rate. 

MdOe.  Annie  Wood,  dear  red;  large,  full,  and  of  good  fonn. 

MdUe.  Jeaame  MariXy  dark  slate ;  Terj  large. 

Soweair  d* Abraham  Lincohij  dark  crimaon  and  purple ;  not  OTcr-large. 

Felix  Qenero,  a  nice  elobular  flower,  of  a  dull  like  colour. 

Miss  Inffram,  flesh-coloured  white ;  somewhat  globular  in  fcana. 

The  Show  at  Eensingtoil  on  the  2nd  of  July,  was  in  some  sort  a  re- 
petition of  that  held  at  the  Crystal  Palace  three  days  before.  The  flowers, 
if  less  numerous,  were  fresher  at  the  catset,  and  remained  so  till  the  close 
of  the  Exhibition,  the  sky  being  cloudy,  and  the  day  comparatively  cool. 
We  say  of  Ihe  Bose  Show  at  Kensington  as  of  that  at  Sydenham — ^the 
Boses  should  be  shown  under  canvas  to  secure  the  twofold  advantage  of  a 
more  favourable  light,  and  a  cooler  atmosphere.  In  addition  to  the  kinds 
already  commented  on,  we  saw  in  fine  condition  here : — 

Madame  James  Odier,  deiy:  pink,  sometiung  in  the  way  of  Coupe  d'H^ ;  oolour  and 
shape  good. 

Madame  fl'oste,delicatepink,  distinct  in  colour,  perfect  in  outline,  not  always  very 
double,  and  apparentb^  not  of  atrong  constitution.  * 

SemiramiSf  clear  pink,  edges  bli^ush ;  large,  full,  and  of  fine  globular  foim. 

Pisher  Holmes j  reddish  acarlet  ahaded  with  cnmson ;  Teiy  brilliant,  large,  and  moderately 
fdlL 

Prince  de  Portia,  TonqiHon,  colour  striking  and  beautifiil ;  large,  foil,  and  finely  formed. 

Exposition  de  Brie,  brilliant  red,  large  and  full ;  a  yerv  fine,  but  somewhat  coarse  flower. 

Charlotte  Corday,  red  shaded  with  purple ;  large,  but  nardly  fijrst-rate. 

Comtesse  de  Paris,  rose  colour,  large  and  full,  fine  amooth  petals,  good  outline,  not  very 
double. 

Josephine  Beauhamais,  pink  edged  with  silyer ;  very  large,  full,  and  of  fine  form. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  I  noted  the  following  simply  as  good : — Adulle 
Oonod,  George  Prince,  Ihichesse  de  Momy,  Pnncess  of  Wales,  Madame 
Emain,  and  La  Esmeralda. 

The  pot  Boses  were,  as  is  usual  at  this  season  of  the  year,  of  indifferent 
quality  at  both  Shows,  and  not  worthy  of  comparison  with  the  plants 
shown  at  an  earlier  date.  Some  of  them  were,  in  fact,  calculated  to  throw 
discredit  on  the  names  they  bore.  Yet  pot  Boses  must  not  be  omitted  from 
our  future  Bose  Shows  ;  they  form  a  distinctive  feature,  and  it  is  interest- 
ing to  see  the  whole  plant  before  one,  as  so  much  more  may  be  learned 
from  it  than  from  mere  cut  flowers.  The  growers  must,  however,  bestir 
themselves,  and  bring  them  in  better  condition. 

On  comparing  these  Exhibitions  with  those  of  former  years,  it  is  both 
important  and  interesting  to  note  how  many  of  the  old  Boses  are  falling 
aside  before  the  increased  size,  improved  form,  and  other  desirable  quahtieB 
,  of  recent  introduction.  Although  some  of  ihe  old  kinds,  as  Caroline  de 
Bansal,  Charles  Lefebvre,  Comtesse  de  Chabnilant,  Beauty  of  Waltham, 
La  Yille  de  St.  Denis,  Madame  Euorr,  Lord  Macoulay,  Madame  Yidot, 
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Mdlle.  Boimaire,  Pierre  Notting,  &c.,  still  hold  their  own  Against  all  new 
comers,  and  probably  will  do  so  for  at  least  a  generation,  how  many  of 
our  old  favourites  present  were  eclipsed  by  later  acquisitions,  and  how 
many  had  totally  disappeared  I  And  while  it  cannot  be  gainsaid  that  there 
are  second  and  third-rate  new  Eoses  as  well  as  second  and  third-rate  old 
Eoses,  it  is  still  undeniable  that  the  pick  of  the  novelties  evince  a  progress 
which  is  real,  solid,  and  satisfactory.  In  Abbe  Berleze  we  have  an  im- 
proved Geant  des  Batailles  ;  in  Madame  Victor  Verdier  an  improved  General 
Jacqueminot ;  in  Lady  Suffield  an  improved  Duchess  of  Norfolk ;  and  there 
are  other  improvements  too  numerous  to  mention.  We  have,  also,  in 
Alfred  Colomb,  Antoine  Ducher,  Charles  Verdier,  Comtesse  de  Jaucourt, 
Horace  Vernet,  Jules  Calot,  Black  Prince,  Madame  PuUiat,  Madelaine 
Nonin,  Monsieur  Noman,  Paul  Verdier,  Thorin,  and  others,  new  colours  and 
styles  which  only  require  to  be  seen  to  be  coveted.  It  is  true  that  some  of 
the  last-named  did  not  appear  at  the  exhibitions,  or  appeared  only  in  doubt- 
ful condition,  but  I  have  seen  them,  both  at  home,  and  in  the  grounds  of  the 
raisers,  in  a  state  of  beauty  that  justifies  unqualified  commendation. 
PauVs  Nurseries,  Waltham  Cross,  N.  WiLLiiLM  Paul. 


NOVELTIES,  Ac,  AT  FLOWER  SHOWS. 

At  the  Meeting  of  the  Floral  Committee  at  South  Kensington  on  June 
18th,  some  good  things  were  shown.  Messrs.  Downie,  Laird,  &  Laing 
have  been  singularly  fortunate  in  raising  fine  varieties  of  Nosegay  PeJar- 
ffoiiium^.  On  this  occasion  they  received  a  second-class  certificate  for  Hon, 
Gatlwnie  Hardy,  having  large  and  well-shaped  trusses  of  bright  orange 
scarlet  flowers,  free-blooming,  and  of  excellent  habit.  They  had  also 
Floribundum,  pale  orange  scarlet  of  a  clear  shade  ;  and  Comet,  bright  cherry 
crimson,  flowers  stout  and  smooth,  and  good  habit ;  both  of  these  promise 
to  make  good  bedders.  Mr.  John  Mann,  of  Brentwood,  had  the  following 
Zonal  Pelargoniums: — Guardsman,  glowing  orange  scarlet;  Startler,  clear 
bright  orange  scarlet ;  and  The  Baron,  a  fine  shade  of  orange  crimson. 
These  are  good  in  their  way,  but  as  shown  could  not  claim  first-class  qualities. 

Mr.  Whitehom  showed  some  plants  of  one  seedling  Pelargonium,  and 
cut  flowers  of  another,  raised  from  EoUisson's  Unique,  and  both  were  great 
improvements  in  point  of  colour  on  the  parent  plant.  The  one  represented 
by  the  plants  was  named  Purple  King,  which  Mr.  Whitehom  intends  to 
change  to  Crimson  King,  as  the  hue  of  colour  is  a  deep  rosy  crimson.  The 
variety  represented  by  the  cut  flowers  wias  named  Constellation,  and  will, 
I  think,  prove  the  best ;  the  flowers  were  larger,  the  colour  more  vivid, 
and  suffused  with  violet.  Mr.  Kimberley's  spotted  Pelargonium  Grand 
Arab  (noticed  at  page  169),  is  a  showy,  free-blooming  kind,  and  will  be 
very  useful  for  decorative  purposes. 

Bedding  Lobelias  are  getting  nicely  improved  just  now.  Dwarf  habit 
has  been  sadly  wanted,  yet  something  better  than  the  attenuated  white- 
flowering  Miss  Murphy,  that  appears  as  if  it  had  hardly  constitution 
enough  to  grow,  much  less  flower.  Mr.  W.  Lee's  Dwarf  Blue,  awarded  a 
first-class  certificate  at  this  meeting,  has  a  very  dwarf  yet  robust  constitu- 
tion, and  the  flowers  are  bright  blue  with  a  white  centre ;  it  blooms  freely, 
and  will  make  a  most  acceptable  bedder.  Some  varieties  of  L.  Paxtoniana 
or  L.  marmorata  were  also  produced — ^viz.,  Ultramarine,  dark  blue  with 
white  centre ;  Favm,  a  variety  with  pale  lilac  flowers,  but  with  a  loose 
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habit ;  and  Sparkler  (J.  &  C.  Lee),  deep  blue  with  white  centre,  very  showy, 
the  habit  straggling.  There  was  also  a  sickly-looking  variety,  said  to  have 
yariegated  foliage,  and  which  was  named  Qmm  of  Lobelias, 

The  Boyal  Botanic  Society  held  their  second  great  Show  on  the  19th  of 
Jnne,  and  plenty  of  new  things  were  staged.  Of  large-flowered  Pelargo- 
mumsy  tirst-class  certificates  were  awarded  to  Hermit  (Foster),  Sceur  de  ChariU 
.(Foster),  and  to  Empress  (Foster).  Second-class  certificates  were  awarded 
to  Joan  of  Arc  (Foster),  and  Prince  Consort  (Foster).  These  are  noticed  in 
detail  in  another  page  (167),  as  well  as  other  varieties  shown  on  this  occasion. 

Messrs.  Downie,  Laird,  &  Laing's  Nosegay  Pelargonium  Gathome  Hardy 
got  a  first-class  certificate  here  ;  and  Floribundum  and  Comet  got  certificates 
.of  merit,  which,  I  presume,  is  equal  (here  at  least),  to  a  certificate  of  the 
second  class.  A  first-class  certificate  was  awarded  to  Mr.  George  Smith, 
Tollington  Nursery,  Islington,  for  a  very  fine  Nosegay  Pelargonium  named 
Grand  Duke,  the  colour  a  rich  and  telling  hue  of  orange  scarlet,  trusses 
large  and  bold  and  very  showy,  and  the  habit  good.  Mr.  Smith  also  had 
First  Favourite,  another  excellent  Nosegay  of  an  orange  scarlet  shade,  and 
a  basket  of  La  Grande,  a  fine  Nosegay  variety,  sent  out  by  Mr.  Smith  last 
year.  These  Nosegay  varieties  really  look  charmingly  effective  when 
grouped  in  baskets  in  this  way. 

Messrs.  Carter  &  Co.'s  method  of  arranging  their  groups  of  Variegated 
Zonal,  Gold  and  Bronze-zoned,  and  Yariegated  Pelargoniums  cannot  be 
too  highly  extolled ;  and  the  same  remark  applies  to  Messrs.  E.  G.  Hen- 
derson &  Son's  method  of  arranging  groups  of  bedding  and  other  plants  at 
these  Shows  in  a  very  tasteful  manner.  On  this  occasion  the  Judges  com- 
mended in  Messrs.  Carter  &  Co.*s  group,  two  yearling  Variegated  Zonal 
Pelargoniums,  Prince  of  Wales  and  Princess  of  Wales,  both  very  promising ; 
Aurora,  Marian,  and  Royal  Standard  are  also  yearling  plants  of  great 
promise  ;  and  the  same  can  be  said  of  Egyptian  Queen  and  Black  Prince 
among  the  Gold  and  Bronze-zoned  section.  A  first-class  certificate  was 
awarded  to  Mr.  Turner,  of  Slough,  for  a  new  Hybrid  Perpetual  Eose,  raised 
at  the  Eoyal  Gardens,  Frogmore,  named  Miss  Ingram.  The  colour  is  a 
delicate  pink ;  it  is  a  finely  cupped  flower,  very  constant  and  free-blooming, 
as  well  as  of  a  vigorous  habit,  and  quite  hardy. 

Some  Sweet  Williams,  shown  by  Messrs.  Bragg,  of  Slough,  and  Shenton, 
of  Biggleswade,  mark  a  steady  improvement  in  this  old-fashioned  flower. 
The  trusses  of  blooms  were  very  fine,  and  the  individual  pips  large,  circular 
stout,  and  finely  marked,  some  having  smooth,  and  some  serrated  edges, 
some  being  Auricula- eyed,  and  others  not  so.  Pinks  were  finely  shown  by 
Mr.  Turner,  a  stand  of  twenty-four  cut  blooms  being  a  centre  of  attraction. 
Mr.  Bragg  had  Rosabel,  Improvement,  Rosahanna,  and  Disraeli,  seedling 
varieties,  but  justice  had  not  been  done  to  their  cultivation,  and  what- 
ever qualities  the  flowers  might  possess,  they  were  not  shown  in  a  way  to 
develope  them.  Pansies,  both  English  and  Fancy,  were  well  shown  by 
Messrs.  Downie,  Laird,  &  Laing.  E.  D. 


POINSETTLAS. 

Pebmit  me  by  way  of  addenda  to  an  able  paper  at  page  158  of  the 
Florist,  to  make  a  few  remarks  upon  the  culture  of  Poinsettias  so  as  to 
form  dwarfer  plants  than  can  be  secured  by  the  general  way  of  procedure 
to  attain  them — ^namely,  from  4  to  8  inches  in  height — and  occasionally 
with  double  or  triple  crowns  of  their  bright  whorls  of  bracts.    About  this 
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time,  the  first  week  in  AngiiBt,  ehooee  from  amongst  the  ymag 
of  the  cnrrent  season,  formed  npon  old-establxflfaed  plairts,  anj 
strong,  well-matured  wood;  ent.them  oS  at  least  three  joints  from  ilie  top, 
thon^  the  exact  point  shonld  be  determined  npon  according  to  tbe  coO' 
sistency  or  hardness  of  the  wood  generally.  Make  a  dean  eat,  nod  ' 
dose  to  the  lower  joint,  remove  the  lower  pair  of  leaves  only,  and  dry 
wonnds  a  little  by  placing  them  for  a  few  minutes  in  dry  silver  sm 
Having  prepared  smidl  60-sized  pots  by  filling  them  with  a  eompost  tanaiei 
of  one  part  each  of  peat  and  let^  mould  to  two  of  silver  sand,  form  «  faole 
in  the  centre,  place  a  pinch  of  silver  sand  therein,  and  into  this  the  entiiiigt 
pressing  the  soO  firmly  romtd  it,  and  well  watering  it  in. 

The  pot  shonld  then  be  plunged  in  a  nice  bottom  heat  of  70^,  in  a  dose, 
warm,  well-shaded  frame  or  pit  for  about  ten  days,  or,  indeed,  until  rooted. 
This  they  readily  show  by  raising  their  heads  and  commencing  to  grw, 
when  they  require  gradually  inuring  to  the  light  and  air.  This  done,  afaift 
them  into  a  general  admixture  of  peat,  leaf  mould,  and  sand,  using  4&-sEaed 
pots ;  place  them  dose  to  the  glass  in  an  open  airy  situation,  syringe  fre- 
quently, and  do  not  allow  them  to  suffer  for  want  of  root-moisture. 

When  divisional  heads  are  needed,  it  is  better  to  pindi  a  few  bade  as 
soon  as  they  have  once  begun  growing,  keeping  them  ra^er  dry  for  a  time 
until  they  have  formed  fresh  breaks,  when  every  encouragement  should  be 
given.  To  operate  thus  successfully,  however,  needs  some  amount  of  skill ; 
hence,  excepting  under  favourable  conditions,  I  do  not  advise  tiie  operator  to 
follow  too  extensively  the  suggestions  here  thrown  out. 

DigsweU.  W.  Eaxlbt. 


OUB  MONTHLY  CHBONICLE. 


Tbi  Botal  Hobtxcultctbal  Socsett'b 
Show  at  Bubt.— The  dehtU  of  the  Boval 
Horticultural  Society  in  the  proyiBces  has 
been,  we  are  happy  to  chronicle,  a  decided 
suooeas.  The  show  itself  was  a  great  show,  the 
merit  of  the  exhibitions  made  it  a  good  show, 
and  the  returns  which  flowed  into  the  exche- 
quer rendered  it  a  payixijg  and  profitable  show, 
which  latter,  considering  the  unfavourable 
unsettled  state  of  the  weather,  and  the  circum- 
stance of  its  being  a  first  experiment,  is  most 
enoonracing.  The  exhibition  was  h^d  in  the 
Vine  fields  belonging  to  the  old  Abbey,  which 
is  of  historic  interest  It  was  displayed  under 
several  tents,  the  fint  of  which  was  Mr. 
Unite's  great  cinmlAr  tent,  90  fiset  in  diameter, 
forming  the  reception-room,  so  to  apeak,  lead- 
ing to  the  suite  of  tents  beyond,  whidi  ex- 
tended to  more  than  200  yaras  in  length.  In 
this  circular  tent  were  a  central  stage,  abroad 
pathway,  and  an  exterior  belt  of  plants  set  on 
the  ground.  Here  were  mostly  arranged  the 
large  collections  of  stove  and  foliage  plants, 
the  hothouse  Ferns,  Palms,  Arads,  and  such 
like  subjects,  contributed  not  only  from  the 
cardens  of  the  vicinity,  but  many  of  them 
Drought  from  Manchester  and  London.  Lead- 
ing out  of  this,  was  a  tent  of  some  300  feet  in 
length,  devoted  to  cut  flowers,  fruits,  bouquets, 
and  special  prize  subjects,  requiring  table 
■pace  for  their  dia^y.    Parallel  to  uas  ran 


another  tent,  nearly  200  feet  Umg,  which  was 
almost  entirely  filled  with  Pelargeninma,  aa- 
parated  by  a  central  lioe  of  Fuclunas.    These 
were  most  eflbetirely  displayed  on  the  grmmd 
—a  mode  of  setting  up  all  the  larger  Idnds  of 
exhibition  planti  which  has  raasgr  points  «f 
recommendation,  inamnfich  as  the  sasfaoe  of 
the  plant  is  seen  instead  of  the  side  or  Ote 
unsightly  lower  portion,  which  are  brou^ 
directly  into  the  line  of  vision  wbm  such 
plants  are  set  npon  elevated stasea.    Anotiisr 
tent  of  considerable  sixe  was  dervoted  to  in- 
plements ;   others  to  a  variety  of  snbieets 
forming  the  smaller  classes  of  the  schedule; 
while  of  cottagers'  produce  there  was  also  a 
good  display. 

Of  all  this  vast  amoontof  horticultoxal  pro- 
duce there  was  scarcely  anything  to  be  ob- 
served below  the  average  in  point  of  merit, 
and  very  many  even  of  the  local  prodnotioBS 
were  far  above  the  average.  FochsiaB  aid 
Pelargoniums  are  amongst  the  local  produo- 
tions  which  evinced  this  high  degree  or  excel- 
lence ;  while  of  novel  features,  also  weU  de- 
veloped b  V  local  exhibitors,  may  be  mentioned 
the  fine  display  of  Bedding  plants,  a  oQnectio& 
of  which  from  Oulfbrd  HaIi,  set  up  in  nest, 
square,  green-painted,  wooden  bose^  dowed 
great  merit  in  treatment  and  great  taste  in  ar- 
rangement, and  may  be  instanced  as  eepeottHy 
noteworthy  in  this  new  and  intiinirfiiig  cba. 
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The  prineipal  nue,  tiie  Soyal  Horticnltoml 
Sodety's  ^fi-ffmnw  cap  fn  20  stove  and 
ffreenhoQBe  pumti,  wm  awaxded  to  UtaBra. 
Lee,  of  Hnnmenmith,  who  competed  for  it 
with  Mr.  Bainea,  gardener  to  H.  L.  Micholla, 
Esq.,  Bowdon,  near  Manchester.  In  this 
latter  collection  ware  two  sooh  plants  of  Bar- 
raeenift  aa  were  probably  never  oefore  seen — 
one,  S.  pnrporea,  a  dense  mass  3  feet  oyer, 
1  wim  enonno' 


and  wi(£  enonnoos  pitchers ;  and  the  other, 
8.  fl«va>  tally  a  j^vrd  high,  with  the  month  of 
ihe  pitdiers  3i  mches  across,  and  the  broad 
leafy  lid  4^  inches.  Mr.  Baines  also  showed 
a  beantiftil  group  of  Sarraoenias  in  addition 
to  those  in  hu  hurp  oollection.  It  consisted 
<rf  S.  Drommondii  alba,  nearly  6  feet  hi§^ 
with  the  lid  of  the  pitcher  motded  with  white 
and  mry  at  the  maivin ;  two  plants  of  S.  flava, 
4  feet  mgh,  with  the  lid  ovate  and  plane; 
S.  mbra,  1  feot  high,  with  a  red-veined,  ovate 
plane  lid ;  8.  variohcris,  with  the  upper  part 
of  the  tobe  mottled  with  '^iHiite,  and  tne  head 
recurved  like  a  parrot^s  bill;  and S.  purpurea, 
verr  highly  coloured.  Thev  formed  a  group 
such  as  is  raxelj  seen  at  exhibitions.  Orchids 
Ibrmed  the  weak  point  of  the  show,  very  few 
being  staged.  The  £20  and  £7  7«.  cups 
offered  by  the  ladies  of  Bury  were  not  even 
competed  fer.  Ferns  formed  a  considerable 
featore,  but  consistuig  rather  of  creditably 
grown  plants  than  of  rare  species.  Some 
effective  groups  of  Palms  and  of  Braoenas 
were  also  set  up.  Fuchsias,  together  with 
Pelargoniums  of  all  kinds,  were  abundant 
and  good.  The  Bury  silver  cup  fer  Fuchsias 
and  the  special  Pelargonium  prize  were  won 
by  Mr.  D.  T.  Fish. 

Among  Variegated  Pelargoniums  Messrs. 
Saltmazsh  d;  Sons,  GhelmsfoiS,  were  most  suc- 
cessful with  some  very  pretl^  and  compact 
plants --viz.,  Argus,  Mrs.  Pollock,  Countess, 
Sunset,  Culferd  Beauty,  and  Variegated  Quad- 
ricolor.  1^  priso  fer  six  new  Variegated 
Pelargoniums  was  also  won  by  Messrs.  Salt- 
marsh  &  Son  with  Lady  Cullum,  Bird  of 
Paradise,  Sunrise,  Meteor,  Bnowstoim^  and 
Crown  Jewel.  Mr.  Grieve  was  the  winner  of 
the  County  cup  for  12  seedling  variegated 
Pelargoniums  of  1866-67.  He  staged  two 
collections,  moetiy  yearlings,  some  of  which 
were  only  just  breaking  into  character.  .  The 
sorts  in  the  wizming  collection  were  Fanny 
Newham,  Bride  of  Ihmdelo^  Victor  Qalbraith, 
Lizzie  Paget,  Black  Adder,  Hiawatha,  Isa- 
bella Clay  (very  fine),  Clemmy,-  Eva  Pish  (dis- 
tinct), Bothley,  AUanton,  and  Victoria Kegina. 

One  of  the  most  novel  features  (aUuded 
to  above],  was  presented  by  a  class  of  Bed- 
ding plants,  for  which  the  Suffolk  gar- 
denersT  cup  was  offered.  It  was  taken  by 
Mr.  Orieve,  who  showed  48  boxes  of  wpU- 
grown  plants,  each  kind  occupying  a  small, 
square  box,  of  about  a  foot  square.  Another 
good  feature  was  presented  in  the  dass  fer 
cut  fiowen  of  24  Sardy  Herbaceous  plants, 
which  when  shown  in  good-sized  neat  bunches 


are  showy  and  effective.  Mr.  Gilbert,  St.  Mar- 
mreVs  Nursery,  Ipswich,  was  placed  first 
In  the  various  groups  were  handsome  ferms  of 
Alstrtymeria,  Luium  testaoeum,  Asclepias  sy- 
liaca,  the  double-flowered  white  Campanula 
persicifelia,  Coronilla  iberica  and  varia,  and 
the  rarely  seen  Btodbea  congesta — aU  fine  old 
tfaingS)  not  half  enough  grown.  Mr.  Brown 
had  a  group  of  the  old-fashioned  Gladioli, 
which  was  much  admired.  An  interesting 
group  of  New  Plants  was  shown  by  Messrs. 
Veitdi  &  Sons,  of  Chelsea,  consisting  of  San- 
chezia  nobiUs  variegata,  Croton  irregulare,  in^* 
terruptum,  and  maximum,  Anthurium  Scher- 
zerianum,  a  splendid  plant  of  Todea  (Lepto- 
pteiis)  superba,  Acal;^ha  tricolor,  Verschaf- 
feltia  splendidaf  Ecmtes  rubro-venosa,  Abu- 
tilon  Thompsoni,  Maranta  Veitchii,  Nierem- 
bergia  rivularis,  and  Coleus  Veitchii.  Another 
group  from  the  same  firm  included  the  new 
hybrid  Alocasia  intermedia,  Betinospora  fili- 
flsra,  the  fem-like  R.  plumosa ;  Begonia 
Veitchii,  Vanda  Bensoni,  Adiantum  concinnum 
latnm,  Alocasia  Jenningsii,  the  Indian  species 
with  dark  segments  on  green  ground  ;  Dra- 
caena Moorei,  and  D.  regina.  These  having 
already  received  the  fiiBt-dass  certificates  of 
the  Floral  Committee,  were  now  collectively 
awarded  a  special  certificate.  Mr.  Standish, 
of  Ascot,  exhibited  Betinospora  filifera,  and 
Mr.  Bull,  of  Chelsea,  Dalechampia  Boezliana 
rosea.  Messrs.  J.  &  C.  Lee  had  a  fine  specimen 
of  Ouvirandra  fenestralis. 

Fruit  was  good  and  tolerably  abundant 
The  most  remarkable  was  a  sample  of  three 
bunches  of  Black  Hamburgh,  which  took  the 
Stowmaiket  medal,  shown  by  Mr.  Meads, 
ffardener  to  Baikea  Currie,  Esq.,  Minley 
Manor,  Famborough,  Hants.  These  were 
large,  irregular  bunches  of  fine  berries,  pretty 
well  coloured,  and  weighed  together  26^  lbs. 
The  cup  offered  by  the  Gardewrs*  Ckroniele 
for  a  collection  of  fruit  and  vegetables  was 
won  by  Mr.  Pottle,  gardener  at  Bealing^s 
Grove,  VToodbridge  ;  and  the  special  prizes 
given  by  the  Jcnxmal  of  HorticuUure  were 
reepectively  won  by  Mr.  Carmichael,  gardener 
at  iSandringham,  and  by  Mr.  Blair,  gardener 
at  Shrubland  Park. 

The  show  of  implements  was  not  extensive, 
but  some  very  good  articles  were  produced  in 
several  of  the  classes,  especially  among  garden 
seats,  engines,  suction  pumps,  lawn  mowers, 
and  models  of  menhouses.  Among  garden 
seats  Messrs.  J.  B.  Brown  &  Co.,  of  London, 
had  some  iron-framed  chairs,  remarkable  for 
their  excellence  of  design  both  as  to  the 
model  or  general  outline,  and  as  to  the  orna- 
mental details ;  the  seats  were  somewhat 
hollowed,  and  consisted  of  wooden  bars.  One 
especially,  of  the  Nasturtium  pattern,  which 
was  certificated,  was  of  great  beauty  and  ex- 
cellence, and  was  subsequently  purchased  for 
Sandringham.  The  most  important  conser- 
vatory models  were  those  shown  by  Messrs. 
Sanders  Frewer  &  Co.,  of  Bury  St  £dmunds, 
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the-  proprietors  of  Beard* b  patent  sjBtem  of 
glazing.  Some  of  those  of  the  lean-to  fonn 
were  particularly  well  contrived,  and  there 
arc  points  about  them  deserving  of  the  highest 
praise.  In  particular,  the  mode  of  glazing, 
which  has  been  fully  explained  in  our  pages, 
and  is  done  with  tne  greatest  fiusUity;  and 
the  mechanical  arrangements  provided  for  the 
working  of  the  ventilators,  which  secures  per- 
fect steadiness  and  the  greatest  ease  of  move- 
ment. Both  these  features  were  fally  recog- 
nised by  the  Jurors  in  the  award  of  first-clius 
certificates,  specially  for  these  points. 

Testimowials.— The  retirement  of  Ma. 
EoBBRT  Thompson  from  active  duty  in  the 
service  of  the  Boyal  Horticidtural  Society  has 
been  thought  by  his  friends  to  offer  a  fitting 
occasion  on  which  to  present  him  wit^  a  sub- 
stantial Testimooialf  expressive  of  their  sym- 
pathy with  him  in  his  declining  years,  and 
indicating  also  their  high  appreciation  of 
the  many  services  which  he  has  rendered  to 
Pomology  and  Meteorology  during  a  long 
and  active  life.  The  Council  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society,  acting  as  the  expo- 
nents of  public  feeling,  have  taken  the  initia- 
tive in  the  movement,  by  appointing  a  Com- 
mittee to  carry  out  the  proposed  object.  A 
subscription  list  has  in  consequence  been 
opened,  and  subscriptions  may  be  transmitted 
to  the  Secretaries,  Dr.  Hogg,  99,  St.  George's 
Road,  Piralico,  S. W. ;  and  Mr.  Thos.  Moore, 
Botanic  Garden,  Chelsea,*  8.W. ;  or  to  Mr. 
James  Richards,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society,  South  Aensing- 
ton,  W.  We  heartily  join  in  the  following 
remark: — "To  no  man  is    the    gardening 

§ublic  so  much  indebted  as  to  Mr.  Robert 
'hompson.  Quiet,  unassuming;  yet  pro- 
foundly learned  in  those  two  branches  of 
science,  Pomology  and  Meteorology,  which  he 
made  his  specif  study,  he  has  been  one  of 
those  under-currents  of  scientific  progress 
whose  force  has  been  felt  and  acknowledged, 
without  the  author  being  known.  We  hope 
the  appeal  will  meet  with  the  hearty  re- 
sponse it  so  eminently  deserves." It  is  also 

proposed  to  present  a  testimonial  to  Mr. 
Brucx  Findlay,  of  the  Manchester  Botanic 
Garden,  in  acknowledgment  of  the  great 
pains  taken  by  him  in  perfecting  the  arrange- 
ments which  secured  the  success  of  the  recent 
National  Horticultural  Exhibition.  Subscrip- 
tions may  be  sent  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Botanic  and  Horticultural    Society  of  that 

city. In  Glasgow,  a  handsome    tea    and 

coffee  service  has  just  been  presented  to  Mr. 
William  Austin,  of  the  firm  of  Austin  and 
McAslan,  by  his  numerous  friends,  as  a  tes- 
timony of  the  esteem  in  which  he  is  held. 

Of  the  nature  of  a  Testimonial  too,  is 

the  acknowledgment  of  the  services  of  Mr. 
D.  T.  Fish,  in  connection  with  the  Bury 
Show,  by  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society, 
conveyed  in  the  following  resolution  adopted  I 
ai  a  special  field  meeting  of  the  Council  during  { 


the  Show  at  Bury :— <<Rdsolved~That  tiie 
thanks  of  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Horticul- 
tural Society  be  conveyed  to  Mr.  D.  T.  Fish, 
for  hid  great  services  in  connection  with  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Show  at  Bury 
St  Edmunds ;  and  that  ke  be  made  a  Forty- 
guinea  Life  Fellow  of  the  Society,  as  a  small 
mark  of  their  appreciation  of  his  services  in 
bringing  the  Exhibition  to  a  successfol  issue." 
This  acknowledgment  does  honour  alike  to 
Mr.  Fish,  and  to  the  representatiTes  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society. 

MONBTBRA    DBLICIOSA.— The   ffUlt    Of   thls 

plant  has  beensuggestedas  a  choice  occasional 
addition  to  the  desert,  but  the  presence  in 
the  pulp  of  minute  prickly  crystals  or  raphides 
has  been  held  to  detract  very  much  from  ita 
merits  as  an  edible  fruit.  I^  however,  the 
fruit  is  thoroughly  ripened  on  the  plant  the 
delicious  juice  may  be  sucked  from  the  pulp 
with  little,  if  any,  of  the  unpleasant  pricking 
sensation  caused  by  eating  the  substance  of 
the  £ruit  itself  in  the  earlier  stages  of  ripe- 
ness; and  the  flavour  is  much  richer  wnen 
the  fruit  is  thus  thoroughl]^  matured.  The 
supply  of  an  occasional  fruit  of  Monstera  is 
no  chmiera.  "  We  have  ourselves/ '  writes  ths 
editor  of  the  Gardeners*  Chronicle^  "  from  a 
plant  only  some  three  or  four  years  old,  and 
confined  in  a  half-bushel  pot,  gathered  half  a 
dozen  fruits  during  the  present  season,  and 
the  same  plant  has  now  five  other  spadices 
just  passing  through  the  flowering  stage." 
To  secure  this  thorough  ripening  on  the  plant, 
it  is  necessary  to  support  the  fruits  with  a  tie 
to  the  adjoining  leafstalk,  their  weight  being 
sufficient,  if  they  are  not  thus  supported,  to 
break  them  over  at  a  much  earlier  stage,  just 
at  the  top  of  the  stalk.  They  take  about  a 
year  more  or  less  to  swell  and  ripen. 

LiBOCBDBtJS  TETBAOONA. — M.   Briot  statCB 

in  Revue  Horticole,  that  tiiis  plant  when 
grafted  on  Sazegotheea  not  only  succeeds  in 
spite  of  the  somewhat  distant  affinity,  but  its 
habit  becomes  changed  in  consequence.  In- 
stead of  forming  a  narrow  cylindrical  column 
it  spreads  widely,  so  as  to  fonn  with  its 
numerous  and  short  branches  an  irregularly 
spherical  or  somewhat  depressed  mass,  simi- 
lar to  Juniperus  Oxycedrus  echiniformis. 

Labob  Vine. — ^Mr.  J.  A.  Watson  mentione 
in  the  Gardeners*  Chronicle,  a  large  Vine 
growing  on  Mount  Salevi  in  Switzerland, 
which  has  been  found  to  increase  in  sise  of 
stem  at  the  rate  of  1  inch  annually.  In 
March,  1867,  the  circumference  of  the  stem, 
at  4  feet  from  the  ground,  was  114  centi- 
metres, or  3  feet  10  inches  English.  The 
branches  have  covered  and  monopolised 
several  largo  trees,  and  have  had  no  pruning 
nor  care  of  any  kind  for  years ;  still  the  produce 
last  year  was  four  hundred  bottles  of  first- 
class  red  wine :  this  at  U.  a-bottle  is  £20  ster- 
ling, and  calculating  the  number  of  square 
ya^s  covered  by  the  Vine,  is  at  the  rate  of 
over  £300  sterling  per  acre. 
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8T0TB  AND  OBCHID-HOUSS. 

Owing  chiefly  to  the  natural  heat  of  the 
season,  stoye  plants  will  nofr  be  growing 
freely ;  hut  the  temperature  should  be  main- 
tained so  as  to  allow  of  plenty  of  air  being 
given,  in  order  to  ripen  tne  growth ;  at  the 
same  time  a  little  air  should  be  admitted  at 
night.  The  plants  likewise  must  be  inured 
to  more  light  by  reducing  the  shading.  Thus 
the  summor  growth  will  be  rendered  almost  as 
perfect  as  in  the  native  climate  of  the  planU. 
l^lants  intended  to  flower  late  in  autumn 
should  be  repotted,  and  their  growth  kept  in 
check  to  induce  early  bloom ;  and  with  this 
view  they  may  judiciously  be  fully  exposed. 
Many  plants  will  now  be  in  flower,  and  to 
preserve  their  beauty  should  have  shade  and 
plenty  of  air ;  i^  however,  they  could  be  re- 
moved to  a  house  by  themselves,  others  not 
in  flower  would  have  the  advantage  of  more 
rooni,  and  young  plants  could  be  kept  in  a 
moist  growing  temperature.  Orchids  that  have 
nearly  completed  their  growth  should  have  the 
moisturo  and  shading  gradually  reduced,  so 
as  to  prepare  them  to  goto  rest,  not,  however, 
by  cold,  for  this  is  a  condition  almost  foreign  to 
tiieir  latitude ;  they  may  have  a  temperature 
of  75°  at  night,  and  80^  to  90""  by  sun  heat, 
closing  early  in  the  afternoon. 

OBSSNHOUSE. 

CameUitu  will  be  mostly  out  of  doors,  and 
AzaUoB  which  have  formed  their  flower-buds 
may  be  set  out  in  a  sunny  exposure,  but  the 
pots  should  be  protected  from  strong^  sun — a 
remark  whidi  applies  to  all  plants  in  pots. 
The  tender  fibres  creeping  dose  by  the  sides 
of  the  pots  are  very  differently  situated  from 
those  not  in  pots,  in  regard  to  the  heat  of  the 
sun's  ravs.  In  the  former  case  the  rootlets 
are  liable  to  come  in  immediate  contact  with 
a  hard  substance  intensely  heated,  and  con- 
sequently very  dry,  opposite  where  the  sun's 
rays  directly  strike  tiie  outside  of  the  pot ; 
bat  when  in  the  free  soil,  more  than  the  thick- 
ness of  the  side  of  the  pot,  is  interposed  between 
the  spongioles  and  the  sun's  rays,  and  conse- 
quently the  force  of  latter  is  proportionally 
weakened,  whilst  moisture  will  be  raised  by 
capillary  action  from  below,  even  from  the 
subsoil.  Cinerariaa. — ^Pot  off  cuttings,  as 
soon  as  struck,  into  small  pots,  and  put  in 
more  for  succession ;  repot  as  soon  as  the  roots 
have  reached  the  sides  of  the  pot ;  seedlings 
should  be  similarly  attended  to.  Felargomums, 
—Gat  down  for  young  stock,  or  it  wUl  be  too 
late.  When  those  plants  that  were  first  cut 
down  have  sufficiency  rooted  afresh,  take 
them  out  of  the  pots,  shake  off  the  soil,  shorten 
straggling  roots,  and  repot ;  they  wiU  have 
time  to  make  considerable  growth  this  autumn. 
Pot  off  young  plants  when  fit  Sow  seed  as 
it  ripens,  shading  slightly  frt>m  bright  sun. 


Foroing  sorts  require  lighter  soil  than  the 
others.  Mildew  is  especially  to  be  guarded 
against ;  apply  sulphur  for  prevention,  lest  it 
should  appear,  prevention  being  better  than 
cure. 

CONSBBVATORY. 

Shift  any  plants  that  require  more  room,  so 
that  they  may  be  re-established  before  winter. 
Camellias  may  be  shifted  as  soon  as  their 
flower-buds  are  sufficiently  formed.  Bring 
forward  a  supply  of  Fuchsias,  QladioUy 
Liliums,  Balsams^  Scarlet  Pelargoniums ,  d^c, 
for  the  show-house.  Regulate  the  shoots  of 
creepers  and  other  plants  where  the  growths 
are  too  strong ;  but  reduce  their  vigour  in  a 
way  that  will  not  render  them  unsi^tly,  nor 
injuriously  affect  their  health  and  soundness 
of  constitiition.  In  some  cases  the  sudden 
removal  of  a  gpross  shoot  may  cause  an  exces- 
sive derangement  of  the  flow  of  sap,  the  force 
of  which  should  previously  be  gradually  dimi- 
nished, so  that  amputations  may  be  safely 
effected.  It  should  be  recollected  that  the 
stoppage  of  one  main  stream  will  overgorge 
many  small  chaimels.  Therefore,  in  all  cases, 
before  cutting  out  a  strong-growing  shoot,  its 
power  of  attracting  sap  should  be  dimi- 
nished ;  this  power  resides  in  the  leaves — re- 
duce them,  and  there  will  then  be  no  unman- 
ageable torrent  of  sap  to  control. 


Vines. — ^In  late  vineries  the  Grapes  should 
be  flnally  thinned.  Whilst  the  Grapes  are 
swelling  S3rringe  freely,  and  give  at  all  times 
plenty  of  air,  even  at  night ;  but  it  should  be 
recollected  that  when  the  external  air  is  cold, 
a  comparatively  small  opening  equals  in  effect 
a  large  one  when  the  air  outside  is  hot.  If  a 
full  well- coloured  crop  of  Grapes  is  the  aim, 
keep  the  foliage  clean  and  healthy,  and  re- 
duce it  with  the  most  sparing  hand.  "  Go  to 
the  ant,  and  consider  her  ways,'*  was  the 
advice  given  by  a  wise  man.  nearly  three 
thousand  years  ago ;  at  the  present  day  we  may 
derive  wisdom  from  the  doings  of  another 
insect  —viz.,  the  Gooseberry  caterpillar.  The 
leaves  of  the  bushes  are  stripped  by  it  to  the 
midrib,  and  mark  the  consequence — ^the  berries 
swell  a  little,  but  they  do  not  colour,  and 
remain  sour  as  verjuice.  Knowing  this  to  be 
the  result  of  privation  of  foliage  in  the  case  of 
the  Gooseberry,  should  it  not  strike  us  that 
the  Vine,  deprived  of  its  foliage  by  any  means, 
would  be  in  the  same  condition,  and  that 
similar  bad  results  would  follow  ?  Experience 
proves  that,  as  in  the  case  of  the  leafless 
Gooseberry,  the  leafless  Grapes  remain  colour- 
less and  sour,  and  if  they  sometimes  shrivel 
like  a  raisin,  still  they  taste  like  verjuice — a 
fit  dessert  for  those  who  are  too  obtuse  to  take 
a  lesson  from  the  case  of  the  Gooseberry,  or 
who  do  not  thence  learn  to  respect  foliage. 
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Pi$u  AppUi. — Give  air  freely,  and  maintftin 
a  ateadj  temperature  of  about  85* ;  conmlsCe 
ahiftiiig  cenenLlly  before  ttA  middle  of  tbe 
montb;  keep  okae  and  move  abaded  tban 
wmal  tQl  Iraab  loota  an  ftnmad.  Peaehm 
and  Neetarbut-^Whtta  tbe  fruit  ii  gatboed 
wBtttT  tbe  bolder  moderately  if  drj. 

KITCHBIT  OABDIir. 

Tbe  ground  sbould  be  kept  dear  of  weeds, 
ao  aa  to  prevent  tbeir  aeeding,  for  if  tbia  takes 
place  and  tbe  seeds  are  dug  in,  some  will 
Tegetate  immediately,  otbers  will  lie  dormant 
fbr  a  time,  but  will  sooner  or  later  make  their 
appearance,  &youred  by  tbe  beat  of  tbe  soil, 
and  with  moiature when  tbiafrUs  insufficient 
abundanoe.  Wben  tbe  aeeda  of  weeds  bare 
vegetated  and  are  ia  tbeir  seed-leaves,  take 
tbe  opportunity  of  a  dry  day  to  p.Ye  Hie  sur- 
face of  tbe  ground  a  shallow  boemg  and  light 
raking,  and  the  orop  of  weeds  will  diaappear. 
Couch  grass  and  Bishop-weed,  held  in  mortal 
enmity  by  gardeners,  will  auocumb  if  not 
permitted  to  show  a  green  leaf  during  their 
aeason  of  growth.  ArtichokB  atalks  should  be 
out  down  as  the  crop  is  gathered.  Plant  out 
tiie  late  crops  of  BroceolL  Earth  up  early 
crops  of  Celery,  but  keep  the  hearta  quite 
clear.  Bank  and  earth  up  the  eariieat  crop  of 
Cardoont,  Take  up  Oarlic  and  ShaUoU  wnen 
the  leaves  begin  to  wither,  and  string  by  the 
withered  leavea  on  a  dry  straw  rope.  Sow 
OnionM  about  themiddle  of  the  month  for  stand- 
ing  the  winter,  and  for  drawing  young ;  also 
rum(p«  to  stand  the  winter.  &ow  Caulijlowen 
between  the  18th  and  26th  (a  little  earlier  or 
later  according  aa  the  situation  is  more  or  lass 
warm),  and  dabbaget  (Early  Vanack  or  Fnl- 
ham)  in  the  first  week,  if  not  dono  at  the  end 
of  last  month.  Bow  Lettucei  towazda  the  end 
of  the  month  for  winter  and  spring  use,  the 
Brown  Cos,  Ghreen  Paria  Cos,  and  Hardy 
Hammersmith  are  the  preferable  sorts.  Sow 
Early  Horn  Carrot  in  tbe  beginning  of  the 
month,  in  a  warm  situation,  ibr  spring  use. 
Sow  Spinach  at  tbe  middle  and  end  of  the 
month  fbr  the  main  winter  crops.  Mulch  late 
crops  oiPeoi,  and  keep  them  well  watered. 
Train  and  stop  Tomatoi  frequently,  ao  aa  to 
cut  away  but  nttle  at  any  one  time. 

VBUIT  QMMDMH. 

The  more  vigoroua  shoots  of  flrdt  trees — 
dwarfr,  espaUers,  pynmida,  and  wall  txeei, 
wiU  have  pushed  neab  shoots  from  where 
formeily  stopped.  Beginning  with  the  uppers 
moat  and  moat  vi^^roua,  let  these  be  again 
stopped  to  about  2  mohea  above  their  previous 
stopping ;  this  wiU  enoouragethe  formation  of 
frmt-buds  on  the  parte  below  the  stopping, 
instead  of  a  long  useleas  aboot,  furnished  onty 
with  wood-buds,  which,  unless  it  may  form  a 
leader;  would  have  to  be  cut  away  at  the 
winter  jtmnii^.  But  where  it  ia  desirable  to 
strengthen  a  snoot,  which  can  only  be  done 
by  inoxeaeing  the  number  or  siae  of  the  leavea, 
it  will  be  adviaaUe  not  to  repindh  or  out  so 


doaely,  and  perbapa  not  at  alL  Keep  the  o- 
right  and  atrongeat  aboots  of  wall  tzees  ckMEir 
muled  in,  but  aUow  the  weak  and  banzoDtH 
ones  more  ikeedom.  Thia  will  tend  to  aaaiB- 
tain  the  balance  of  atrength  — **— g  tta 
branches,  and  consequently  their  healtih  and 
fhutlblneai.  Syringe  in  caee  Off  red  afidB. 
Green  fly  is  eaady  &troyed  hj  emdr,  if  4at 
80  called  be  made  of  tobacco  leav^ee.  Earwigi 
axe  good  judges  of  the  ripeet  and  beat  fiuiti, 
but  uey  mark  the  finest  with  wi»«£*rtiy  holes. 
They  will  take  shelter  in  tubes  or  any  kzad, 
but  they  prefer  the  soft  pithy  lining  of  diy 
Bean  stalks ;  cut  a  numbo-  of  theaein  Icostti 
of  5or  6  inches  and  place  among  the  branflbe^ 
and  in  the  morning  the  inaecta  can  be  blown 
outof  tbe  stalks  into  a  bottle  of  water.  G«£ber 
fhiits  aa  they  ripen  Goo9eberrie9^  CmtuaU^ 
and  RatpberrUs  are  beat  got  when  oool  and 
dry,  but  Peachet  and  Neetarina  are  not  de- 
teriorated if  gathered  during  hot  aimiihine- 

FIOWKB  QAMDMS, 

Continue  to  keep  Walks  and  Lawns  in  good 
order ;  keep  the  borders  dear  of  all  decayed 
flowerwetalks^  and  of  everything  not  uuciMsiy 
to  be  seen.    Tie  up  planta  requiring  anpport; 
prepare  rods  and  atakea  for  auch  platnla  aa 
may  require  thom.     Syringe  the  foliage  of 
Bote$,  and  dean  the  stema  of  atandard  ones 
with  a  brush  and  water.    Plant  out  WM- 
/lowen.  Sweet  TTtOiaaif,  and  other  biemunl 
plantt  where  they  are  intended  to  flower. 
Evergreeru  may  be  transplanted  towarda  the 
end  of  the  month.    If  the  weather  is  clondr, 
so  much  the  better ;  if  not,  shade  sofficienfly 
from  hot  sun,  and  keep  tbe  aorftoe  of  the 
ground  moist  under  tlw  shading.     By  thia 
oourse  sucoeas  will  be  insured,  vegetation  will 
go  on,  and  fkeab  roota  will  be  eatahtiahed  be- 
fore winter,    dip  Box  and  any  hedge*  tiiat 
would  have  an  unrifi^tly  atraai^ing  giewtfi 
if  not  dresaed  before  the  winter  pruning. 

VLOUBia'  JX^OWBBa. 

^uricttlaf. — ^Fumigate  or  uae  tobaoeo  dust 
to  destroy  green  fly.    The  general  repotting 
should  take  place  early  in  the  month ;  three 
and  four-inch  pots  will  be  most  suitable ;  if 
old  onea  are  used  they  sbould  be  wdl  washed. 
Shift  young  plants  that  are  in  small  pota  into 
thoee  a  siae  laiiger.    The  atnmgesi  aeedlinga 
should  be  encouraged  by  potting  them  singly. 
CarruUicm  and  Picoteet,^ThB  general  layep- 
ing  of  these  should  be  proceeded  with  im- 
mediatdy,  and  finished  by  tbe  16th,  or  at  all 
events  hj  the  20th.    Truisplant  pipings  into 
sandy  aoil  when  strudc    DahUat.—KvUsk  if 
not  aheady  done;  water  over  ^e  folisge 
every  evening  in  dry  weather;  trap  esnrigs 
by  means  of  small  fbwer^pota  lined  with  hay 
and  inverted  on  the  top  of  the  atakea.  Peauiei. 
— ^Plant  out  young  stock,  and  oontinne  to 
strike  cuttings ;  aow  aeed,  and  if  neeesBsry 
iqiply  sulphur  to  dieek  nuldew.      Sow  Teur 
week  Stocks  for  winter  flowering.   PiakiaNd 
Vielett.  — ^Potup  strong  roots  for  fbroing. 
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HYACINTH  PRINCE  ALBERT  VICTOR. 

WITH   AN   ILLUSTBATION. 

The  Hyacinth  is  essentiaUy  a  domestic  plant,  a  pet  plant,  which  may 
be  acquired  at  trifling  cost,  and  is  capable  of  yielding  unbounded  pleasure 
without  alloy.  You  buy  the  root  in  a  clean,  dry  state,  place  it  in  a  glass — 
if  plain  at  the  cost  of  sixpence,  if  ornamented  at  the  cost  of  half-a-crown, 
and  in  a  few  weeks  you  realise  the  bright  colours,  pleasing  form,  and  agree- 
able perfume  of  one  of  Nature's  loveliest  gems.  From  Queen  to  cottager, 
who  would  be  without  flowers  in  the  cold,  cheerless  months  of  January^ 
February,  and  March,  when  they  may  be  obtained  with  so  little  trouble, 
and  at  so  reasonable  a  cost  ?  Both  bulb  and  glass  may  be  purchased  at  from 
a  shilling  upwards.  In  glasses  or  vases  in  the  dwelling-house,  in  pots  in 
the  conservatory,  in  beds  and  borders  out  of  doors,  Hyacinths  are  equally 
desirable,  equally  beautiful. 

Those  who  may  have  seen  the  Hyacinths  at  the  spring  shows  of  the 
present  and  past  years  must  have  been  struck  with  the  rapid  progress  that 
has  taken  place  in  the  development  of  this  flower.  The  skill  of  the  horti« 
culturist  has  been  evinced  alike  in  the  production  of  new  varietiesv  and  in 
the  improvement  of  the  cultivation  of  the  older  kinds.  Such  spikes  and 
beUs  of  Lord  Wellington,  Le  Prophete,  Charles  Dickens,  Queen  of  the 
Netherlands,  and  others  long  familiar,  could  hardly  have  been  imagined  by 
those  who  have  been  content  to  follow  year  by  year  the  old  prescribed  rules 
of  cultivation.  Verily  a  new  era  has  dawned  on  the  Hyacinth.  The  fresh 
light  recently  thrown  on  the  many  processes  of  cultivation  by  the  observa- 
tions and  experiments  of  the  correct  observers  and  diligent  workers  in 
horticultural  science,  has  here,  as  elsewhere,  been  productive  of  rich  and 
abundant  fruit.  Until  recently  our  best  dark  red  Hyacinths  were  feeble  in 
spike,  producing  small,  narrow,  and  crumpled  bells,  bearing  no  comparison 
in  size  and  form  with  the  best  light  reds,  blues^and  whites.  It  is  with 
satisfaction,  therefore,  that  we  haul  in  the  subject  of  our  present  plate, 
Prince  Albert  Victor,  a  deep  red  flower,  which  is  so  marked  an  improve- 
ment in  these  respects.  The  habit  and  growth  of  spike  is  that  of  Von 
Schiller,  which  in  this  point  has  hitherto  stood  in  advance  of  aJl  others, 
and  the  colour  is  a  rich  dark  shining  crimson.  The  spike  is  decidedly 
longer  and  broader  than  that  of  any  deep  red  Hyacinth ;  the  bells,  too,  are 
of  good  shape,  and  very  close  on  the  spike.  The  root  is  roxmd  and  hand- 
some, and  equally  suitable  for  pots  or  glasses.  The  best  of  the  old  deep 
reds  are  Amy,  Lina,  and  Mdlle.  Rachel ;  of  tiiie  new  ones.  Garibaldi, 
Linn«eus,  Reine  des  Jacinthes,  and  Vuurbaak ;  but  Prince  Albert  Victor  is 
Lq  advance  of  all  these,  and  will  doubtless  eventually  figure  in  every  choice 
collection  of  these  beautiful  spring  flowers. 

Our  drawing  was  taken  from  a  spike  grown  and  famished  by  Mr. 
William  Paul,  of  Waltham  Gross,  who  exhibited  specimens  before  the 
Royal  Horticultural  and  Royal  Botanic  Societies  of  London  in  the  spring 
of  the  year,  and  by  the  former  a  first-class  certificate  was  awarded.  It  is 
uncertain  at  what  date  this  flower  will  be  offered  to  the  public.  It  is  at 
present  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  the  raiser,  and  the  slow  process  of 
multiplying'  the  Hyacinth  will,  probably,  prevent  its  distribution  firom 
taking  place  for  at  least  two  years,  and  even  then  the  number  of  roots  to 
be  disposed  of  will  be  limited.    It  takes  four  years  to  flower  a  Hyacinth 
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from  seed,  and  when  found  to  be  worth  multiplying,  another  four  years 
bdore  good  flowering  roots  can  be  brought  into  tixe  market. 


PBAS,  NEW  AND  OLD. 

OoNsmERABLE  painB  have  been  taken  from  time  to  time,  in  the  Ghiswidc 
Garden,  to  jBnd  ont  the  distinct  and  the  meritorons  sorts  of  Peas — aa  im- 
portant product  of  the  kitchen  garden,  and  one  which  it  is  necessary  the  gar- 
dener should  know  how  to  secure  to  the  best  advantage.  A  few  years  since 
a  very  extensive  trial  of  sorts  was  undertaken,  and  proved  very  sueoessfuL 
The  record  of  this  experiment  will  be  found  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Boyal 
Horticultural  Society  (i.,  889).  Last  year  farther  trials  were  instituted,  but 
the  crops  were  damaged,  so  uiat  the  results  were  imperfect.  This  year  a  more 
extensive,  and,  as  it  has  proved,  a  more  successful  trial  has  been  instituted, 
and  it  is  the  results  of  this,  as  determined  by  the  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Com- 
mittee of  the  Boyal  Horticultural  Society,  which  we  shall  now  briefly  reoord. 

The  earliest  Pea  was  long  considered  to  be  that  called  Early  BVame. 
which  varied  slightly,  although  its  variations  could  scarcely  be  considered 
as  permanently  distinct.  The  Double-blossomed  and  Single-blossomed 
Frames,  Early  Nimble,  Early  Racehorse,  and  many  other  names  were  borne 
hj  these  variations  of  the  Early  Frame  ;  and  from  amongst  them  arose  the 
Early  Kent,  Early  Emperor,  and  Prince  Albert,  and  subsequently  Sangster's 
No  1.  It  will  always  happen  that  among  a  number  of  samples  like  these, 
consisting  of  varieties  with  differences  almost  imperceptible,  some  in  the 
course  of  repeated  sowings  will  exhibit  a  more  luxuriant  habit  than  others, 
and  this  militates  against  earliness ;  some,  on  the  contrary,  gain  earliness 
at  the  expense  of  luxuriance,  and  tins  ia  what  has  happened  in  the  case  of 
Dillistone's  Early,  which  is  dwarfer  and  more  slender  than  its  immediate 
relatives. 

DiUi8lone*8  Early  has,  when  true,  bean  found  at  Chiswick  to  be  the  earliest  of  all  Peas. 
It  is  ^uite  identical  with  Carter's  First  Crop,  StOUnCs  BingUader,  and  Veitch^s  Early,  which, 
all  being  sown  on  the  same  day,  respectivdy  bloomed,  slatted,  and  became  fit  for  use  on  the 
same  day.  They  were,  moreofyer,  all  injured  by  the  frost  more  than  any  other,  and  in  aa 
equal  degree;  while  Sangstei's  No.  1  uid  its  variations,  were  not  iniured  in  the  slightest 
degree,  under  the  same  conditions. 

Sangstefs  No.  1  is  synonymous  with  Darnel  0*lt<mrke,  and  is  a  good  early  Pea,  a  taUer 
grower,  and  a  day  or  two  later  tiian  Billistone's  Early.  Dicitcn*8  First.amd  Best,  a  yigoroas 
and  free-bearing  Pea,  is  a  first-class  selection  of  Sangster's  No.  1.  Very  closely  allied  are 
the  following  i-^Cewtefs  Improved  Enmeror,  yery  siznUsr  to  Dickson^s  First  and  Best,  free- 
bearing,  and  a  yoiy  ezceUent  stock  of  Sangstei's  No.  1.  Tabefs  Perfection^  identical  with 
Early  Perfection  (Brown),  a  day  or  two  later,  and  producing  more  luiulm  than  Sangster's 
No.  1.  Young's  No.  1  (Yeitch),  a  capital  first  early  Fea,  4  feet  high,  of  about  the  same  euU- 
ness  as  Sangster's  No.  1,  but  taller  and  stronger,  a  good  cropper ;  tiie  ripe  seed  is  of  a  pale 
olive  colour,  darker  than  any  of  the  others  in  the  same  class.  Waskin{fUm  ia  the  same'  as 
Early  Emperor.  Carpenter^s  Express  and  Hooper's  Early  Bival  represent  run-out  mixed 
stocks  of  early  Peas.    London  Conqueror  is  a  third-rate  stock  of  the  old  Early  Frame. 

Eley*s  Essex  Bival  is  seyen  to  eight  days  later  than  Sangster's  No.  1 ;  it  is  a  large  Ffde- 
podded  white  Marrow,  with  blotched  foliage,  about  4  feet  high,  of  the  class  of  the  old  Bing- 
wood  Marrow ;  the  Peas  when  cooked  are  of  a  nice  green  colour ;  it  is  yery  productive,  and 
a  most  excellent  Pea.    Stamtead  No.  1  is  identical  with  it. 

Little  Gem  (Turner),  a  blue  wrinkled  Marrow,  is  truly  a  little  gem,  comixig  into  use  but 
a  fi9w  days  after  Sangster's  No.  1 ;  it  has  yery  large  pods,  and  is  very  productiye,  and  of  ex- 
cellent quality ;  it  cannot  be  too  highly  recommended.  Mnltum  in  Parvo  (Nutting),  resemUes 
Little  Gem,  but  has  somewhat  broader  pods,  and  is  a  few  days  later  than  that  variety.  Nut- 
ting's  Early  Seedling  yeiy  much  resembles  Multum  in  Paryo,  and  it  is  about  the  same  in 
point  of  earliness  as  little  Qem ;  it  is  a  prolific  and  good  Pea. 

Dwarf  Waterloo,  from  12  to  18  inches  hig^  is  ten  days  later  than  Songster's  No.  1,  pro- 
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ducing  yery  large  pods,  well  filled,  aiid  ia  an  exoeUent  Pea,  earlier  than,  and  an  improvement 
on.  Bishop's  Long-podded. 

Sndbwry  Al  and  Nulibig's  No.  1  are  identical.  It  ia  a  very  excellent  Early  White 
wrinMed  Marrow,  about  18  inches  high,  three  days  darMer  than  Alliance  (which  With  Climax 
and  Spionrean  is  saperseded),  and  with  larger  and  better»filled  pods. 

Mr.  Laxton  has  raised  several  hybrid  varieties  of  great  promise.  Alpha, 
obtained  by  crossing  Laxton*s  Prolific  Long-pod  with  Advancer,  is  a  wonder- 
ful Pea,  as  early  as  DiUistone's  Early,  but  a  blue  wrinkled  Marrow,  with 
immense  pods  curved  at  the  point  like  the  Auvergne,  the  Peas  large,  of  a 
deep  green  colour,  about  2  feet  6  inches  high,  not  branching.  Laxton's 
Quality,  a  seedling  from  Laxton's  Prolific  and  Little  Gem,  is  another 
v^onderfully  fine  Pea,  a  second  early  blue  wrinkled,  with  immense  pods  of 
a  pale  green  colour,  4  feet  high.  LaxUm!%  Mam/old,  of  the  same  parentage 
as  Alpha,  is  a  second  early  green  Marrow,  with  very  large,  long,  deep  green 
pods,  about  4  feet  high.  Laxton's  Supreme,  a  seedling  from  Prolific  and 
Little  Gem,  is  a  second  early  green  Marrow,  with  the  longest  pod  of  any 
Pea  in  the  collection,  of  a  deep  green  colour,  nine  and  ten  Peas  in  the  pod, 
about  4  feet  high,  and  prolific.  When  permanently  fixed,  these  Peas,  and 
others  in  Mr.  Laxton's  hands,  will  be  most  valuable  acquisitions. 

Maclean's  Advancer,  a  green  wrinkled  Manow,  2  feet  6  inches  in  height,  about  seven 
days  later  than  Sangster's  No.  1,  ia  one  of  the  finest  and  most  productive  Peas  in  cultivation, 
bearing  a  great  profusion  of  long,  not  particularly  brood,  but  remarkably  well-filled  pods 
from  the  groimd  upwards;  there  are  £rom seven  to  nine  Peas  in  each  pod  or  excellent  quality. 
Princess  of  Wales  is  very  similar  in  appearance  to  Advancer,  but  several  days  later,  the  pods 
ralher  smaller ;  yery  piolific ;  the  ripe  seed  of  a  very  light  green  colour.  Prince  of  Wales, 
a  green  wrinkled  Manow,  3  feet  in  height,  is  very  sinular  to  the  preceding,  prolific,  a  few 
days  earlier,  and  with  smaller  pods  than  Veitch's  Perfection. 

VeitcKs  Perfection,  a  green  wrinkled  Marrow,  is  a  first-class  Pea,  about  3  feet  6  inches 
in  height.  Sown  at  the  same  time,  it  comes  into  use  three  weeks  after  Sangster's  No.  1.  The 
pods  are  very  large,  broad,  of  a  beautifol  green  colour,  with  from  seven  to  nine  large  Peas  in 
each,  of  very  fine  quality.  The  leaves  are  lu'ge,  the  whole  plant  of  a  somewhat  gross 
and  succulent  character,  and  rather  tender.  When  this  Pea  succeeds  well  there  are  few  to 
equal  it ;  but  in  cold  wet  seasons  and  poor  soils  it  is  comparatively  worthless.  Lord  Palmer' 
ston,  Laxton* s  Leader,  and  Laxton* s  CJutmpion  are  all  very  near  this.  Hairt^  Dwarf  Mammoth 
is  its  parent  stock,  and  is  inferior.  Maclean's  Hero  is  a  few  d&jB  earlier  and  dwarfer,  and  is 
a  prolific  and  very  good  Pea.    Dixon's  Yorkshire  Hero  is  very  similar  to  Maclean's  Hero. 

Maclean^s  Premier  is  a  green  wrinkled  Marrow,  about  3  feet  6  inches  high,  a  few  days 
later  than,  and  not  of  such  a  succulent  mowth  as  Veitch's  Perfection ;  a  very  great  cropper, 
Ihe  pods  of  a  large  size,  seven  to  nine  Peas  in  each,  of  very  excellent  quality ;  a  first-class 
Pea,  said  to  be  Dr.  Maclean's  best  Smithies  appears  to  be  an  indifferent  stock  of  it  or  of 
Veitch's  Perfection. 

The  Prince  (Stuart  &  Mein),  is  a  green  wrinkled  Marrow,  with  a  fine  vi^rous  consti- 
tution, about  3  feet  6  inches  high,  a  few  days  later  than  Veitch's  Perfection ;  it  is  an 
abundant  bearer,  with  large  and  well-filled  pods,  containing  firom  seven  to  nine  Peas  in 
each;  a  most  excellent  Pea. 

Maclean's  Wonderful  is  a  white  wrinkled  Marrow,  about  3  feet  in  height,  fourteen  days 
later  than  Sangster's  No.  I ;  it  is  a  wonderfully  profuse  bearer,  the  pods  are  lai^e  and  well 
filled,  with  from  seven  to  eight  Peas  in  each  of  excellent  quality ;  a  first- class  rea,  with  a 
fine  vigorous  constitution.  Prolific  (Turner),  a  whito  wrinkled  Marrow,  is  rather  dwarfer 
than  Wonderful,  about  the  same  in  point  of  earliness,  a  very  abundant  bearer,  and  of  ex- 
cellent quality.  Nelson's  Vanguard  (Sutton),  is  a  small-podded  white  wrinkled  Marrow, 
earlier  than  llliance,  about  18  inches  in  height,  very  j^rolific,  but  not  well  filled. 

Fairbeard's  Nonpareil,  a  white  wrinkled  Marrow,  is  a  very  distinct  variety,  about  5  feet 
in  height,  and  a  great  bearer,  the  pods  long  and  narrow,  with  seven  to  nine  rather  small 
Peas  in  each,  packed  exceedingly  close  togett^.  The  dried  Peas  are  a  ver^  distinct  sample 
of  a  brownish  white  colour,  rather  small,  and  so  regular  that  they  look  as  if  they  had  been 
squared  in  a  mould. 

Champion  of  England,  an  old  and  well-known  much-esteemed  green  wrinkled  Marrow, 
5  to  6  feet  in  height ;  when  sown  at  the  same  time  as  Sangster's  iNo.  1,  it  comes  into  use 
fourteen  days  after  it.  Forty  fold  and  Fairbeard^s  Forty  fold  are  identical,  three  or  four  days 
later,  and  with  somewhat  laa^r  pod  than  the  Champion  of  England,  and  evidently  selected 
from  that  variety* 
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a  green  wrinkled  Marrow,  from  5  to  6  feet  in  height ;  when  sown  at  the  same  time  as  Gang* 
BiefB  No.  1,  it  oomefl  into  lue  twenty  days  after  l£at  Tariety.  The  plant  is  of  a  fine,  hazdj» 
Tigorous  oonstitation,  and  a  most  abmidant  bearer.  The  pods  are  large,  of  a  deep  groen 
colour ;  when  opened  they  are  still  more  TiTidly  green,  with  from  seven  to  nine  large  Peas  in 
each,  of  a  somewhat  lighter  shade ;  the  flaTOur  is  excellent  Knigh^B  Albert  Edward^ 
Pearce'8  Oardenen'  Delight,  and  Oeneral  Wyndham^  are  identical  withNe  Fins  Ultra. 

Tall  Oreen  Mammoth  grows  to  about  the  same  height  as  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  and  coming 
into  use  at  the  same  time,  may  be  distinguished  from  that  variety  by  the  much  lighter  green 
of  the  pods  anf  Peas.  It  is  excellent  in  quality,  and  very  productiTe.  The  Mote  Marrow, 
Strathmore  Hero,  and  Competitor^  are  identical  with  it. 

The  remaimng  sorts,  chiefly  late,  and  often  of  tall  growth,  must  be 
noticed  in  a  fatnre  paper.  A  F  B 

THE  PRODUCTION  OF  ROOTS  FROM  VINE  STEMS. 

In  reference  to  the  editorial  note  appended  to  my  communication  on 
this  subject  (see  p.  174),  I  beg  to  say,  that  at  no  period  did  the  roots  snJGTer 
from  drought.  The  continnoiis  vigour  of  the  Vines,  and  their  productiTe- 
ness,  prevented  any  suspicion  of  that  kind.  Nor  was  it  possible  tiiat  such 
an  occurrence  could  take  place,  as  a  regular  and  necessaiy  supply  of  water 
was  never  omitted.  Further,  the  appearance  of  these  roots  is  not  a  casnal 
occurrence,  but  they  show  themselves  year  by  year. 

Lately,  when  on  a  visit  to  Mr.  Harrison,  of  Tyntesfield,  near  Bristol, 
we  happened  to  discuss  this  question,  and  I  find  he  has  arrived  at  the  same 
conclusion  as  myself,  reasoning  exactly  from  the  same  premises  as  mine. 

Tortworth  Court*  ALEXAin>EB  Gbamb. 

[Ab  a  ftct  tending  to  the  elucidatioii  of  this  queatioii,  we  may  cite  the  caae  of  the  grcat 
Vine-house  at  Ghiswick.  That,  aa  is  well  knowxi,  is  treated  for  a  summer  crop ;  Tery  Httle 
forcing  is  had  recourse  to ;  and  in  so  large  an  area  the  hot  confined  atmosphere,  to  which 
our  correspondent'refers  the  rooting  of  Vine  stems,  is  much  less  likely  to  occur,  than  in  smaller 
houses  used  for  early  forcing.  In  this  house  some  half-dozen  Vines,  p«rhaps,  produce  stem- 
roots,  but  the  Vines  generaUy  do  not  bear  them.  The  cause  cannot  in  thia  case  be  atmo- 
spheric, orthe  effect  would  be  more  general.  It  must,  we  think,  lie  in  the  imperfect  action  of  the 
proper  roots,  which  may  arise  from  various  causes,  such  as  delicacy  of  constitution,  tempo- 
rary ill-health,  uncongenial  soil,  defective  drainage,  cold  borders,  drought,  excess  of  liquid 
manure — fix>m  anything  which  would  arrest  the  healthy  progress  of  the  roots. — ^Eds.] 


WINTER  SPINACH. 

In  many  places  there  is  a  great  demand  for  Spinach  during  the  winter 
and  spring.  To  provide  a  good  supply  is,  therefore,  a  matter  of  some  con- 
sideration. The  first  point  to  be  attended  to  is  to  sow  the  seed  in  proper 
time.  If  sown  too  early  and  hot  weather  follows  it  is  apt  to  <'run;"  and 
when  sown  too  late,  if  cold  weather  follows,  it  rarely  gets  to  a  size  fit  for 
use.  I  have  sown  it  repeatedly,  at  different  times,  firom  the  middle  of  July 
to  the  middle  of  August.  The  sowing  for  winter  use  should  not  be  made 
later  than  the  first  week  in  August,  in  this  part  of  the  country.  It  is  in 
general  safer  to  be  a  few  days  too  early  than  a  few  days  too  late.  The 
principal  sowing  I  would  advise  to  be  made  about  the  end  of  July,  or  as 
soon  as  possible  after  the  1st  of  August,  and  a  second  sowing  to  be  made 
about  the  7th,  certaioly  not  later  than  the  10th  of  August.  Some  grow 
the  Flanders  Spinach,  I  prefer  the  Prickly-seeded  or  common  Winter 
Spinach.  If  the  groimd  be  in  a  proper  state,  and  there  is  an  appearance 
of  rain,  I  like  to  sow  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  1st  of  August. 

I  sow  in  open,  dry  situations,  in  drills  14  or  16  inches  apart,  and  after 
the  plants  have  come  up,  and  are  of  sufficient  size,  they  are  thinned  to 
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8  inches  apart  in  the  rows.  The  ground  between  the  rows  is  frequently 
hoed  to  kill  weeds,  and  to  keep  it  open  and  loose. 

When  properly  attended  to,  it  will  be  fit  for  use  towards  the  end  of 
October.  In  gathering  Winter  Spinach  for  use,  the  largest  outer  leaves 
only  should  be  picked  ofif ;  those  in  the  centre  of  the  plants  should  be  left 
to  grow  bigger.  By  going  carefully  over  it  in  this  manner  the  plants  will 
yield  a  supply  of  leaves  aU  the  winter  and  spring.  A  portion  of  the  winter 
crop  should,  if  possible,  have  a  few  spare  lights  put  over  it.  •In  the  case 
of  a  heavy  fall  of  snow  it  can  then  be  more  readily  gathered.  The  more 
that  can  be  protected  the  better,  for  though  hardy  enough  to  stand  very 
severe  frosts,  yet  severe  frosts  and  cold  winds  cut  it  up  very  much,  especially 
if  it  be  late-sown. 

By  making  two  sowings,  one  about  the  end  of  July  and  the  other  about 
the  7th  of  August,  with  proper  attention  afterwards,  there  is  no  difficulty 
in  having  plenty  of  fine  Spinach  be  the  autxmm  what  it  may.  Should  the 
first  sowing  get  a  little  too  forward  it  may  be  used  first,  and  the  second  or 
late  sowing  will  in  that  case  in  general  be  in  fine  condition  to  stand  for  the 
winter  supply.  When  the  sowings  are  made  late  the  plants  attain  no  size^ 
they  yield  no  supply  of  leaves,  they  get  eaten  up  by  slugs,  and  before 
winter  fairly  sets  in,  the  greater  portion  disappears,  and  a  want  is  after- 
wards experienced. 

Stourton,  M.  Saul. 

CULTURAL  MERITS  OF  BEARD'S  HOTHOUSES. 

The  science  of  cultivation  may  be  compared  to  a  five-stringed  musical 
instrument.  The  first  string  rests  upon  the  earth,  the  second  is  plunged  into 
the  water,  the  third  pierces  through  the  air,  while  light  and  heat  reach  the 
highest  notes,  and  complete  the  gamut  of  Culture.  Vegetable  Life  is  the 
piece  to  be  performed  on  this  instrument,  the  skill  of  the  cultivator  is  the 
presiding  artist,  and  the  fall-toned  satisfaction  of  abundant  produce,  and 
the  delicate  touches  of  artistic  beauty,  are  the  gratifying  results.  To  secure 
these,  however,  in  the  highest  possible  perfection,  the  performer  must 
possess  talent,  and  his  instrument  quality.  This  talent  should  include 
head-knowledge,  hand-expertness,  and  discrimination  of  judgment.  The 
first  will  provide  a  lofty  ideal,  the  second  embody  it  in  practice,  and  the 
last  pass  a  true  verdict  upon  both.  The  instrument  should  also  be  charac- 
terised by  structural  completeness,  facility  of  access  to  all  its  parts,  and 
compass  or  power  of  expression.  With  such  an  instrument,  and  a  presiding 
genius  of  versatile  talent,  the  results  can  hardly  fail  to  be  satisfactory. 

Unfortunately  it  sometimes  happens  that  both  performers  and  instru- 
ment are  bad,  and  then  failure,  utter  and  complete,  is  certain.  More  fre- 
quently the  former  has  talent,  and  the  latter  is  miserably  faulty,  and  then 
success  is  difficult,  but  not  utterly  impossible.  Occasionally,  too,  the  best 
instruments  fall  into  wretchedly  stupid  hands,  which  leadis  to  the  most 
provoking  failures.  All  that  is  needed  to  render  success  as  certain  as  the 
nature  of  our  business  permits  of  is — ^to  drop  our  musical  figure — skilful 
men,  and  good  tools. 

Presuming  that  the  former  may  easilv  be  had  for  a  fair  reward,  I  desire 
to  urge  a  claim  here  for  the  latter.  Confining  myself  to  the  matter  of  glass 
houses,  how  thoroughly  inefficient  most  of  them  have  been,  and  are,  for 
the  object  in  view.  That  object  may  be  defined  as  the  perfecting  of  tropical 
produce  in  a  temperate  clime,  or  the  changing  of  a  winter  clmiate  into  a 
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Bnmmer  one.  Betnming  to  our  inslnunent  for  a  moment,  the  first 
necessity  of  tropical  produce  with  its  luxuriant  oneigy,  is  a  rich  trofdeal 
Soil.  But  how  many  gardeners  are  warned  oB  from  touching  this  sking, 
for  fear  the  bit  of  rich  old  meadow  should  be  spoiled  f  The  next  demaaid 
of  tropical  vegetation  is  Water— soft,  pure,  and  warm.  This,  too,  is  hedged 
round  with  difficulty ;  it  is  sometimes  almost  denied,  or,  if  granted,  is 
provided  cold,  impure,  and  hard ;  and  if  furnished  in  sufficient  qmrntity 
for  the  root%  how  seldom  are  farile  arrangements  uDiade  for  wateriii;g  the 
air  in  a  perfect  and  systematic  manner  ?  Then  there  is  the  Air  string. 
Well,  it  is  often  placed  almost  beyond  reach  or  control,  though  it  is  the 
one  chord  above  all  others  that  needs  most  fingering,  and  the  one  that 
structural  faults  render  most  difficult  to  regulate. 

And,  then,  what  shall  we  say  about  Heat  ?    Simply  this — that  beoause 


Jones  built  a  lean-to  to  shelter  bedding  plants,  Brown  a  Heath-house,  and 
both  run  one  four-inch  pipe  once  round  to  exclude  the  frost,  therefore 
Eobinson,  who  wants  ripe  Grapes  and  Peaches  in  April,  and  Boses  at  Christ- 
mas, places  (me  also  in  his  forcing-house.  And  so  the  gardener  has  to 
keep  his  hand  on  this  string  (or  rather  on  the  fire-shovel),  ^e  whole  winter 
night,  and  strain  it  nigh  to  rupturing  to  get  enough  warmth,  all  because 
houses  are  heated  by  red  tape  routine  or  example,  and  not  on  definite  scien- 
tific principles,  or  in  accordance  with  common  sense. 

Lastly,  we  come  to  Light — ^Nature's  great  transforming  power.  Our 
climate  has  diluted  it  down  with  fog,  soot,  and  aqueous  vapour,  until  it  is 
but  a  weak  mixture  at  best  of  tropical  brilliance  ,*  and  our  builders  <^  glass 
houses,  not  content  with  this  reduction,  have  proceeded  to  shut  out  a  further 
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proportion  of  from  one-sixth  to  one-half  of  all  that  remains  in  our  murky 
atmosphere.  Tropical  plants  are  thrust  into  these  architectural  dungeons, 
and  a  produce  is  demanded  equalling  or  exceeding  that  returned  under 
tropical  skies.  To  the  honour  of  cultivators  be  it  recorded,  that  these 
demands  have  often  been  met.  There  are  cultural  as  ureU  as  musical 
Paganinis,  who  can  almost  do  impossibilities,  with  only  one  string,  but  such 
men  are  not  numerous,  and  in  common  fadmess  we  ask  for  the  free  use^ 
and  control  of  all  tiie  fiye.  One  would  suppose  thai  where  ^  expense  is 
incurred  of  covering  a  given  surface  with  ^iass,  the  best  soil  would  foe 
freely  placed  at  our  disposal ;  but  this  is  often  not  the  case.  The  improve- 
ments in  garden  architecture  have  placed  more  of  the  other  four  elements 
of  success  within  our  reach ;  and  without  any  wish  to  disparage  any  other 


modem  methods,  I  believe  Mr.  Beard's  Patent  Metallic  Glass  Houses  are 
nearly  perfect  for  cultural  purposes.  They  collect,  and  may  readily  be 
made  to  store  and  heat  their  own  water.  They  absorb  and  store  up  nearly 
every  ray  of  solar  heat,  while  their  closeness  husbands  it  up  for  future  use, 
as  well  as  conserves  to  the  utmost  the  artificial  supply.  The  supply  and 
temperature  of  the  air  is  also  under  the  most  facile  management,  and  the 
easiest  possible  control.  The  entire  house  is  flooded  with  light,  the  illumi- 
nating power  of  clear  glass  being  scarcely  at  all  atfected  by  the  tldn  T-shaped 
iron  bars  that  receive  the  glass  and  form  the  framewori  of  the  roof.  In 
one  word,  these  houses,  of  which  two  examples  are  given  above,  bring 
within  the  reach  of  the  cultivator  his  chief  desideratum — a  tropicd  climate 
to  bear  .upon  tropical  produce. 

Hardwicke  Home.  D.  T.  FrsH. 
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FUCHSIA  FULGENS. 


How  seldom  one  now-a-days  meets  with  this  fine  old  Fnchsia  in  gar- 
dens !  And  yet  it  is  by  no  means  unworthy  of  coltivation.  Either  as  a  pot 
plant,  or  for  vases,  or  for  bedding,  it  is  very  ornamental.  Large  plants  in 
large  vases  are  really  grand  objects ;  but  they  mast  be  old  plants  with 
nlenty  of  old  wood.  The  foUage  is  then  smaller,  and  the  racemes  of  flowers 
larger  and  more  nnmerons  than  when  yonng  plants  are  grown.  When 
yonng  plants  nave  plenty  of  pot  room  they  make  free  growth,  and  large  fine 
foliage,  bnt  do  not  produce  the  quantity  of  flowers  that  old  woody  plants 
do.  When  grown  out  of  doors  the  plants  should  be  housed  early  in  the 
autumn  before  the  wood  gets  injured  by  the  frost.  They  will  do  in  any 
position  where  they  can  be  kept  dry  and  torpid  until  the  following  spring. 
They  seed  freely,  and  young  plants  can  be  raised  from  seed  to  any  extent ; 
but  young  plants  give  but  a  very  imperfect  idea  of  the  beauty  of  the  species. 
It  is  only  when  they  have  been  grown  for  three  or  four  years,  and  have 
got  to  be  good-sized  plants,  that  their  real  merits  are  seen. 

StaurUm.  M.  Saul. 

HINTS  ON  LETTUCE  CULTURE. 

In  most  families  of  taste  it  has  become  of  late  years  quite  a  desideratum 
to  have  a  good  salad  on  the  table,  ahnost,  if  not  quite,  all  the  year  round. 
With  proper  conveniences  even  this  is  not  difficult  of  attainment ;  but  under 
ordinary  circumstances  nine  or  ten  months*  supply  may  be  kept  up,  with 
only  the  ordinary  amoimt  of  care  and  management.  The  components  of 
salads  are  various ;  but  as  Lettuces  and  Endive  form  the  principal  bulk,  I 
shall  confine  myself  in  this  paper  to  a  few  remarks  on  the  culture  of  the 
former,  which  I  trust  may  be  useful  to  beginners  by  way  of  reminder,  as 
I  very  much  fear  that  many  of  them  do  not  pay  that  attention  to  the  routine 
of  kitchen  garden  management,  which  they  will  find  to  be  an  absolute 
necessity  when  the  responsibility  of  garden  management  falls  upon  their 
own  shoulders. 

There  is  probably  no  crop  under  culture  which  requires  more  attention 
to  be  paid  to  the  keeping  up  a  regular  succession  of  sowings  than  that  of 
Lettuces.  To  begin  at  tiie  beginning.  I  usually  commence  sowing  at  the 
end  of  Januaiy,  or  early  in  February,  according  to  tiie  state  of  the  weather, 
by  throwing  up  a  moderate  hotbed,  on  which  a  one-light  box  is  placed,  and 
the  seed  sown  in  a  light  and  rather  dry  sandy  soil.  Air  may  be  given  at 
once  to  let  off  steam,  and  the  quantity  increased  as  spon  as  the  seed  is  up, 
if  the  weather  will  permit.  The  tendency  to  damp  off  may  be  corrected  by 
sprinkling  over  the  surface  a  mixture  of  sand  and  ashes,  well  dried,  and 
appUed  warm.  Early  in  March  the  plants  will  be  ready  to  prick  out,  and 
for  a  large  supply  a  two-light  frame  may  be  put  upon  a  slight  hotbed,  using 
light  sandy  soil  as  before,  and  pricking  the  seedlings  out  thereon  at  8  inches 
apart.  The  remainder  from  the  seed-bed  may  be  pricked  out  on  a  warm 
border  in  the  natural  soil,  and  covered  with  hand-lights  or  curate's  vineries. 
The  whole  must  be  kept  well  ventilated,  and  gradually  hardened  so  as  to 
bear  free  exposure ;  and  as  soon  as  they  have  attained  a  good  size,  they 
should  be  transferred  to  the  open  quarters. 

It  is  as  well  to  remark  here,  that  for  summer  Lettuces  the  ground  can 
scarcely  be  too  good.  When  planted  in  deeply  trenched  well-manured  soil 
they  will  grow  larger,  and  remain  much  longer  without  running  to  seed. 
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than  they  wonld  do  in  poorer  soil ;  but  the  contrary  is  the  case  with  those 
which  have  to  stand  the  winter.  Let  it  also  be  remembered  that  the  plants 
under  consideration  are  intended  to  succeed  those  which  have  stood  the 
w^inter,  and  formed  the  spring  supply  for  the  table. 

We  will  next  turn  our  attention  to  their  successors,  because  the  best  of 
them  all,  however  well  treated,  have  only  a  certain  duration ;  they  will  run 
to  seed.  Therefore,  about  the  middle  of  March,  weather  permitting,  make 
a  tolerably  copious  sowing  on  a  warm  south  border  of  the  best  varieties  of 
the  Cos  tribe,  and  over  the  beds  throw  some  dry  bracken  with  a  few  Pea 
boughs  to  keep  it  in  place,  taking  care,  however,  to  remove  it  before  the  plants 
get  drawn.  The  next  sowing  will  be  about  the  middle  of  April,  and  must 
include  both  Cos  and  Cabbage  varieties.  It  is  a  great  advantage  to  sow 
them  in  rows  at  15  inches  apart,  and  in  taking  up  for  transplanting  to  leave 
strong  plants  at  the  proper  distances  along  the  rows,  for  these  will  stand 
longer  without  running  to  seed  than  those  which  are  transplanted.  This 
tendency  to  run  to  seed  will  be  so  great,  even  in  the  very  best  varieties  at 
this  season,  that  an  extra  amoxmt  of  care  must  be  used  to  keep  up  the 
sowings ;  for  where  plants  stand  thickly  in  a  bed  or  in  rows,  a  very  few 
days  of  hot  weather  will  suffice  to  render  them  useless  for  transplanting  pur- 
poses, and  an  extra  sowing  or  two  will  always  come  in  useful  where  a  supply 
must  be  kept  up.  The  same  remarks  will  apply  to  May  and  June,  during 
which  at  least  three  moderate  sowings  may  be  made.  I  would  remark,  how- 
ever, that  the  Cos  varieties  sown  in  June  are  not  liable  to  run  to  seed  in  good 
ground,  and  will  famish  an  abundant  supply  in  the  early  part  of  autumn. 
This  brings  us  to  another  very  important  sowing,  which  should  be  made 
from  the  10th  to  the  15th  of  July.  I  say  important,  because  the  plants 
from  this  sowing  are  intended  not  only  to  carry  the  supply  from  the  open 
quarters  well  on  into  the  winter,  but  also  to  furnish  a  good  and  sufficient 
number  for  lifting  and  storing  away  in  sheds  and  cold  pits,  where  they  can 
be  well  ventilated  in  fine  weather  and  protected  from  frosts. 

Finally,  A  good  breadth  should  be  sown  about  the  12th  of  August  to 
famish  plants  to  stand  through  the  winter,  and  supply  the  table  in  early 
spring.  For  this  sowing  I  use  Bath  Brown  Cos,  Hardy  Green  Cos,  and 
Victoria  Cabbage  Lettuce.  The  latter  is  best  sown  broadcast  on  a  warm 
sheltered  border  where  it  is  intended  to  stand.  To  guard  against  con- 
tingencies, I  generally  make  a  sowing  early  in  September,  which  can  be 
covered  with  a  frame  and  protected  in  very  severe  winters ;  this  proves 
useful  in  some  seasons,  but  I  generally  find  those  sown  on  heat  to  super- 
sede them. 

BedJeqf,  John  Cox. 


NEW  GARDEN  PLANTS. 

A  GOOD  accession  to  the  ranks  of  hardy  plants  has  this  advantage  over 
the  finest  of  tenderlings,  that  every  one  who  cares  to  do  so,  can  indulge  in 
its  cultivation.  This  recomniendation  attaches  to  Draha  violacea  (Bot. 
Mag.,  t.  6650),  a  dwarf  sufEruticose  perennial,  whose  numerous  branches 
bear  a  profusion  of  small  obovate-oblong  hoary  leaves,  and  are  terminated 
by  subcorymbose  heads  of  deep  violet-coloured  flowers,  produced  in  spring, 
and  which  are  of  unusual  beauty  for  the  often  obscure  and  weedy  family — 
tliat  of  Crucifers,  to  whiph  the  plant  belongs.  It  comes  from  the  lofty  Andes, 
and  is  foimd  on  loose  rocks  at  elevations  of  from  18,000  to  16,000  feet,  so 
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that  it  will  be  a  lovely  aeqnisition  for  rookwork.  Mr.  Anderson-Heniy  has 
been  the  forttmate  raiser,  from  seeds  fnmished  by  Professor  Jameson.  A 
fine  companion  for  it  would  be  Messrs.  Baokhonse's  Silme  pewngyhanica,  re- 
presented at  p.  206,  which,  though  an  old  plant,  has  long  been  lost  to  onr 
gardens  until  now  reintroduced. 

In  Polymnia  pyramidaUs  (Revue  Hort.,  1867,  211,  with  fig.),  we  have  what 
onr  French  neighbours  strongly  recommend  as  a  plant  for  the  decoration  of 
the  summer  garden,  along  with  Ferdinandas,  Verbesinas,  &o.  It  is  of  arbo- 
rescent habit,  attaining  40  feet  high  or  more  in  its  native  country,  which  is 
New  Grenada,  in  the  subalpine  districts  of  which,  it  grows  in  company  with 
Cherries  and  Willows.  It  is  of  rapid  growth,  attaining  10  to  12  feet  in  a 
season,  with  a  pyramidal  head,  and  larse  ovate-cordate  hairy  leaves,  which 
endure  well  under  sunshine,  measure  about  12  inches  broad  and  16  inches 
long,  and  are  borne  on  a  long  decurrent  petiole.  The  flower-heads  are 
numerous,  yellow,  and  arranged  in  cymes.  The  plant  has  been  grown  in 
the  garden  of  the  Paris  Museum,  and  was  rabed  from  seeds  obtained  from 
New  Grenada,  by  M.  Triana. 

M.  Yerschaffelt  figures  a  Bromeliaceous  plant,  which  he  calls  Vri^na 
gigantea  (L'Dlust.  Hort.,  t.  516J.  It  is  a  stemless  stove  herb,  with  numerous 
green,  elongated,  shortly  acummated,  radical  leaves,  and  a  stout  erect  flower- 
scape  9  to  12  feet  high  or  more,  of  a  purplish  colour,  and  famished  with 
oval  acuminate  leaf-like  bracts  of  the  same  colour,  from  which  issue  very 
numerous,  distichously-arranged,  drooping  racemes,  bearing  thirty  to  forty 
odoriferous  flowers,  which  wheir  expanded  show  three  long,  channelled, 
acute,  spreading  white  segments,  appearing  to  issue  from  a  green  oblong  bud, 
formed  by  the  convolute  outer  segments.  It  comes  from  the  scarped  rocks 
of  the  Organ  Mountains,  where  it  grows  at  an  elevation  of  8-4000  feet,  and 
whence  it  was  sent  to  M.  YerschafFelt's  establishment  by  M.  Glaziou,  Director 
of  the  public  garden  at  Bio  de  Janeiro ;  and  will,  no  doubt,  form  a  striking 
addition  to  plants  of  this  class.  Another  interesting  stove  plant,  this  time 
selected  from  Messrs.  Yeitch  &  Sons*  collection,  is  that  which  they  had 
named  Hypocyrta  hrevicdlyxy  but  which  Dr.  Hooker,  puzzled  as  to  its  proper 
genus,  prefers  to  call  Gloxinia  kypocyrtiflora  (Bot.  Mag.,  t.  6656),  a  plant 
which  '<in  its  habit,  fibrous '  roots,  and;  the  presence  of  propagula,  or 
shoots  bearing  leaf-buds,  is  a  Gloxinia,  in  its  corolla  a  Hypocyrta,  and  in 
its  glands  a  Gesnera,  while  in  the  small  calyx  it  differs  from  the  ordinary 
forms  of  all  these  genera."  It  is  a  dwarf  stove  plant,  with  opposite 
roundish  ovate  leaves,  marked  by  white  ribs  and  main  veins,  and  bearing 
axillary,  swollen,  nearly  globular,  pubescent  flowers,  with  a  very  small  closed 
mouth,  the  lower  part  yellow,  the  upper  bright  vermilion  scarlet.  It  comes 
from  the  Andes  of  Quito,  and  is  a  rather  pretty  thing  for  basket-culture  in 
the  hothouse,  though  we  can  scarcely  believe  it  to  be  a  Gloxinia.  Another 
beautiful  Gcsneraceous  plant,  Nagelia  fulgida  (Qartenflora,  t.  638),  has 
recently  been  raised  by  M.  Ortgies  from  Mexican  seeds  sent  by  M.  Boezl, 
and  is  now  in  the  hands  of  M.  Van  Houtte,  in  whose  establishment  the 
plants  of  this  race  have  been  so  successfully  cultivated  and  hybridised.  It 
grows  on  rocks  towards  the  coast,  often  so  near  that  the  spray  of  the  sea  can 
wet  them.  The  plant,  which  has  the  general  character  of  N.  zebrina  and 
cinnabarina,  has  velvety  bright  green  roundish  ovate  leaves,  cordate  at 
the  base,  and  a  branching  erect  inflorescence  of  drooping  tubular  flowers 
of  a  pure  scarlet,  white  spotted  with  red  on  the  under  side  of  the  tube.  It 
differs  from  its  allies  in  having  the  corolla  tube  cylindraceo-campanulate 
from  a  broad  scarcely  contracted  base,  and  slightly  tetragonal,  while  the 
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ttnder  side  is  not  venirioose,  and  in  the  limb  segments  being  txiangnlaar 
and  aonte.  It  is  a  good  addition  to  the  other  fine  plants  related  to  it,  which 
we  abeady  possess.  Ipamcea  Gerrardi  (Bot.lilag.,  t.  6661),  is  a  Convolvil- 
laoeons  plant,  introduced  to  Eew  from  Natal,  where  it  is  called  Wild  Cotton. 
It  forms  a  tnberons  stock  above  ground  as  large  as  one's  fist,  and  the 
annual  stems  flower  copiously  in  a  moderately  heated  stove.  The  leaves 
are  roundish  cordate,  and  the  flowers  large  and  pure  white. 

Among  Orchids  of  recent  introduction  we  have  to  notice  Epidendrum 
Cooperiamm  (Bot.  Mag.,  t.  5664),  a  pretty  plant  of  second-rate  merit,  but 
well  worth  growing  for  its  lively  rosy-lipped  flowers.  It  has  rigid  erect 
stems,  with  distichous  lanceolate  acute  leaves,  and  crowded  noddmg  racemes 
of  flowers,  of  which  the  sepals  and  petals  are  yellowish  brown,  and  the 
lip  broad,  and  of  a  bright  rose.  This  plant  is  worth  a  place  in  our  Orchid- 
houses,  as  a  not  inelegant  form  of  a  genus  which  seems  to  be  now  held  more 
in  favour  than  it  was  a  few  years  since. 

M, 


A  FEW  WORDS  ON  DORSTENIAS. 

These  curious  plants  meet  in  a  general  way  with  but  little  attention, 
notwithstanding  that  some  of  them  have  elegantly  cut  leaves,  and  others 
have  the  leaves  decorated  with  silvery  markings ;  notwithstanding,  moreover 
that  they  are  of  neat  compact  habit,  and  easy  of  cultivation  in  a  mode- 
rately damp  stove. 

The  fructification  of  these  plants  is  indeed  remarkable,  and  their  relation- 
ship would  be  little  suspected  at  first  sight,  for,  notwithstanding  their  very 
different  habit  and  generally  low  herbaceous  growth,  they  are  in  reality 
very  close  relatives  of  the  common  Fig,  and  have  a  very  similar  fructification. 
The  Dorstenias  produce  amongst  their  leaves  certain  green  fleshy  bo^es 
springing  up  on  long  stalks.  These  are  of  very  different  forms  in  the 
various  kinds  of  Dorstenia;  some  are  hand-shaped,  some  homed,  some 
nearly  quadrangular,  and  some  cup-shaped.  These  fleshy  bodies,  so  irregular 
and  varied  in  shape,  constitute  a  basis  or  receptacle,  on  the  upper  side  of 
which  are  seated  numerous  flowers,  a  portion  of  which  eventually  produce 
small  rounded  minute  fruit  or  seed-vessels.  The  fruit  of  a  Fig  is  a  some- 
what pear-shaped  body,  presenting  'externally  a  rather  rough  skin,  with  a 
small  opening  at  the  broader  end  leading  directly  into  the  interior,  where  is 
found  according  to  its  age,  a  multitude  of  small  flowers  or  of  seed-vessels, 
which  when  ripe  constitute  the  fleshy,  luscious  portion  so  much  admired  by 
fig-eaters.  Here  the  pear-shaped  body  is  the  receptacle,  and  the  flowers 
are  quite  analogous  to  ^ose  produced  on  the  receptades  of  Dorstenias.  The 
Fig  may  therefore  be  described  as  a  Dorstenia  with  a  bag-shaped  froctifica-, 
tion,  having  in  addition  other  characters  by  which  botanists  are  able  to 
recognise  differences  constituting  a  good  generic  distinction  between  the  two. 
The  Dorstenias  stand  next  the  Figs  in  the  same  natural  family,  being  their 
nearest  allies. 

The  Dorstenias  are  plants  found  in  tropical  climates,  both  in  America 
and  Africa,  and  are  called  after  Dorsten,  an  old  botanist,  who  did  good 
service  to  the  science  he  cultivated.  The  species  are  said  to  have  tonie  and 
other  virtues,  and  one  or  more  of  them  are  reported  to  have  the  power,  when 
in  the  green  state,  to  cure  the  bite  of  serpents  I  A  few  of  the  more  remarkable 
species  are  weU  worthy  of  cultivation,  and  wiU  much  interest  those  who  will 
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give  them  a  little  earefdl  examination.    Among  those  which  may  be 

mended  to  the  cultivators  of  earions  plants  are  D,  efratosafUhes^  D.  'S€>u.stcmi^ 

D,  piloia,  D.  tubicina,  D,  arifolur,  and  P.  maeulata, 

M. 


COOL  ORCHIDS--ODONTOGLOSSUMS. 
BEsnxDf  o  my  remarks  on  Odontoglots,  I  may  in  the  first  place  obserire  tHat 

in  my  previous  remarks  on  cool  treatment  (see  p.  176),  the  expression tlie 

very  essence  of  the  pseudo-bulbs  was  *'  washed  out  of  them,*'  should   jread 
roasted  out  of  them*    I  now  pass  on  to  remark  on  other  species. 


0.  HaUii  is  like  an  intermediate  between  O.  luteo-purpureum  and  0.  ghrio- 
siim.  It  is  not  so  good  as  either,  in  an^  specimens  I  have  yet  seen  or  flowered, 
and  it  might  be  very  well  ranked  akm  to  luteo-purpureum.  A  bad  variety 
of  the  latter,  and  a  good  variety  of  the  former  need  not  fall  out  with  one 
another  on  the  score  of  beauty.  The  habit  of  0.  Hallii  is  folly  as  vigorous, 
but  it  never  yields  quite  so  many  flowers  in  the  raceme.  The  differences 
in  the  formation  of  the  pseudobulbs  and  leaves  are  something  almost 
astonishing,  and  one  can  scarcely  believe,  before  the  flowers  open,  that  a 
similarity  of  inflorescence  could  exist.  This  little  bit  of  structural  dimor- 
phism is  common  to  all  the  species  that  I  have  seen  imported  from  Central 
America,  and  in  no  genera  or  species  could  be  said  to  exist  to  the  same 
degree,  unless  in  Lycaste  Skinneri. 

O.  Dawsonianum  is  simply  a  variety  of  rubescens,  which  is  again  a 
variety  of  Bossii.    I  can  speak  with  a  certain  degree  of  confidence  about 
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these  things,  as  I  have  flowered  them  all,  and  not  long  ago  I  sent  along  with 
the  channing  Laelia  majalis,  to  one  of  the  Tuesday  meetings  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society,  several  plants  of  0.  rubescens  which  were  fac-similes 
of  Dawsonianum.    In  neither  habit,  nor  general  development  of  plant,  is 

there  the  slightest  diversity. 
Of  course  the  white  colour 
changes  in  the  ground  to  a  soft 
rose,  but  the  structural  features 
of  Bossii  or  rubescens  remain 
unchanged,  the  colours  varying 
only  as  in  the  case  of  the  com- 
mon Sweet  William,  and  many 
other  plants  of  like  sportive 
character.  It  is  not  less  a 
channing  thing  for  all  that,  and 
worthy  of  general  culture.  Its 
comparatively  tiny  habit  ren- 
ders it  rather  a  difficult  plant 
«*to  do,'*  requiring  plenty  of 
moisture,  a  limited  amount  of 
pot  room,  and  a  comparatively 
close  atmosphere. 

All  these  vareties  may  be 
grown  with  the  greatest  success 
in  a  house  suitable  for  Pelar- 
goniums, and  ventilated  and 
attended  to  as  regards  moisture 
very  much  in  the  same  way. 
The  same  winter  temperature 
would  answer  well;  and  if 
plants  of  this  kind  were  kept 
as  near  the  glass  and  had  the 
same  careful  supervision,  as  is 
demanded  for  our  Lucy  Grieves, 
Lady  Cullums,  Queen  Victorias, 
and  such-like  subjects,  there 
would  be  no  cause  for  lamentation  or  annoyance.  This  difference  in  summer 
I  would  contend  for — ^namely,  that  on  wet  days,  or  when  the  weather  was 
inclined  to  be  cold,  I  would  always  give  a  good  brisk  heat,  modifying  it  by 
judicious  ventilation.  Let  any  of  ttie  readers  of  the  Florist  try  this,  and 
they  will  not  fail. 

Meadow  Bank.  James  Andebson. 


PETUNIAS. 

Op  the  many  free-flowering  popular  plants  which  are  suitable  for  growing 
in  pots,  or  for  summer-bedding  purposes,  few  bear  stronger  evidence  of  the 
skill  of  the  cross-breeder,  or  of  his  great  usefulness,  than  the  Petunia. 
Allied,  as  its  name  implies,  to  the  Tobacco  plant  (Nicotiana),  and  therefore 
belonging  to  the  vast  and  varied  order  of  Nightshades,  one  scarcely  finds 
in  the  originals  P.  phoenicea,  P.  violacea  (to  which,  probably,  we  are  most 
indebted),  P.  intermedia,  and  P.  acuminata — all  of  which  have  been  intro- 
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dneed  some  time  "vritliizi  the  last  hilf-eentiiry — snob  foniiB  as  might  have 
been  looked  for  as  the  par^its  of  the  many  superb  varieties,  bo&  single 
and  double,  yrhieh  we  now  possess.  It  is  not  easy  to  foiget  tilie  crowd  c^ 
admiring  visitors  that  eonstantly  pressed  aronnd  tibe  first  examples  of  the 
striped  variety,  now  superseded,  called  Mrs.  Ferguson,  when  shown  in  the 
form  of  three  large  specimen  plants,  about  1862,  at  one  of  the  large  shows 
held  in  the  gardens  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society.  I  refer  to  these 
specially  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  attention  to  the  great  beauty  of  the 
Petunia  when  grown  ad  libitum,  and  more  in  keeping  with  its  general 
character  than  is  possible  when  the  plants  are  pinioned  as  prisoners  to  the 
ground,  or  restricted  to  under-sized  pots.  That  it  is  a  most  adaptable  plant 
it  is  needless  to  assert,  though,  as  I  shall  endeavour  to  show,  when  grown 
more  in  keeping  with  its  general  character,  far  greater  success  is  attainable 
than  under  any  restrictive  methods.  How  few  even  now  are  in  possession 
of  good  plants  of  P.  inimitabilis  flore-pleno,  which  is  so  easily  cultivable,  and 
so  usefal  for  the  embellishment  of  our  generally-not-overcrowded  cool 
structures  during  the  summer !  When  mixed  with  Balsams,  Cockscombs, 
Pelargoniums,  and  especially  Fuchsias,  these  Petunias  form  the  best  of 
contrasts — a&ct  which  becomes  folly  apparent  if  we  but  consider  the  beauty 
of  such  varieties  as  Princess  of  Wales,  The  Bride,  magnificens,  or  gigantea 
plena,  among  the  doubles,  or  of  such  single  ones  as  Fame,  splendida,  Beine 
Hortense,  and  a  few  others  of  the  larger  selfs. 

Very  little  care  or  labour  is  needed  to  grow  fine  showy  specimens  adapted 
to  such  uses.  From  the  winter  store  pots,  take  good  large  cuttings  in  March, 
or  early  in  April ;  strike  them  quickly  in  cuttiag-pots,  pot  them  when  struck 
into  single  pots,  and  encourage  them  to  grow  freely  bjr  placing  them  in  a 
moderately  warm,  not  over-moist  atmosphere.  Pinch  them  back  as  occa- 
sion requires  to  ensure  compact  plants ;  continue  to  give  larger  pots  whilst 
growth  alone  is  the  desideratum,  as  frequently  as  the  roots  meet  freely 
around  the  sides,  and  bo  manage  them,  in  fact,  that  when  it  is  intended 
they  should  commence  flowering  the  pots  may  be  pretty  well  filled  with 
roots.  Of  course  attention  will  be  necessary  to  tie  them  out  properly,  for 
the  twofold  purpose  of  giving  them  room  to  grow,  and  to  secure  the  shoots, 
which  are  very  brittle,  from  breaking  off. 

Petunias  look  very  pretty  neatly  trained  up  the  stems  of  standard  Boses, 
where  these  are  sufficiently  high  for  the  purpose.  In  such  a  position  they 
add  beauty  to  what  is  otherwise  ugly — ^a  naked  stem,  without  encroaching 
upon  any  other  space.  The  greater  impunity  they  enjoy  in  such  a  position 
from  being  moistened  "  by  every  passing  shower  "  (for  they  have  an  aversion 
to  too  much  surface-moisture),  gives  a  tone  to  their  flowering  capabilities. 
Again,  for  similar  reasons,  a  very  suitable  place  for  them  is  the  base  of  a 
wall,  or  the  base  of  trellis-work,  in  association  with  any  other  plants  which 
may  have  become  scantily  famished  in  the  lower  parts.  Many  an  other- 
wise bare  nook  might,  by  a  little  study  of  these  peculiarities,  become  a 
feature  of  beauty.  The  double  sorts  are  well  adapted  for  vase-work ;  they 
should  not,  in  such  a  position,  be  planted  too  thickly,  but  turned  out  as 
moderate-sized  promising  plants,  properly  secured  from  the  wind,  they  are 
peculiarly  adapted,  with  their  variable  dark  markings  upon  a  Parian-like 
groundwork,  to  form  the  decorative  finishings  to  Vases  of  marble. 

But  there  is  another  position,  and  another  mode  of  growing  them, 
which,  I  would  suggest,  should  not  be  overlooked.  We  have  our  rows  of 
Dahlias,  and  Hollyhocks,  our  Pyrethrums,  Stocks,  Everlastings,  and  Asters, 
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ttnd  why  not  onr  rows  of  Petunias  ?  *  They  regcire  no  more  core  to  produce 

tliem  efficiently;  they  are  second  to  none  in  the  beanty  of  their  markings, 

or  the  distinctiveness  of  their  colonration.    A  row  planted  npon  any  of 

those  side  borders  which  are  now  almost  invariably  associated  with  the 

main  walks  in  kitchen  gardens,  even  with  standard  Boses  in  the  centre,  or 

in  connection  with  any  of  the  plants  noticed  above,  wonld  amply  repay 

ynih  their  beauty  the  trouble  expended  in  their  production.    To  do  them 

weU,  however,  each  plant  must  be  placed  at  least  li  foot  from  its  neighbour ; 

it  must  be  tied  out  and  staked  in  detail,  and  it  must  otherwise  be  attended 

to,  as  are  Dahlias,  by  removing  decaying  flowers,  applying  manure  water 

in  dry  weather,  &c.    The  plants  delight  in  a  light,  rich,  open  soil,  and 

should  be  kept  in  a  dry  atmosphere  during  the  winter,  with  just  sufficient 

root-moisture  to  ensure  reciprocity  of  action  between  roots  and  leaves. 

Seeds  sown  in  March  in  a  moderate  warmth  will  germinate  freely ;  and  if 

pricked  out  into  seed-pans  and  so  forwarded,  wiQ,  by  the  last  week  in  May, 

be  ready  for  turning  out,  or  will  prove  efficient  stuff  for  flowering  in  pots. 

Many  and  varied  are  the  forms  assumed  by  individual  seedlings,  more 

especially  by  those  which  indicate  a  cross-breeder's  skill  in  the  selection  of 

parents  with  varied  merits.    I  have  lately  seen  many  such,  the  produce 

of  a  single  pod  of  seed. 

Digswelt.  William  Eabley. 


THE  CULTIVATION  OF  ALPINE  PLANTS. 

Alpine  plants  are  now  so  much  engaging,  as  they  deserve  to  do,  the 
attention  of  plant-lovers,  that  we  gladly  introduce  some  remarks  on  their 
treatment,  founded  on  the  experience  of  the  Messrs.  Backhouse  &  Son,  of 
York,  who  have  taken  up  their  cultivation  with  much  spirit,  and  with  great 
success.  They  observe  in  the  preface  to  a  recent  catalogue  in  which  their 
fine  collection  is  very  usefully  described : — 

The  past  two  years  have  only  confirmed  our  opinion  that  no  form  of 
horticulture  surpasses,  or  indeed  equals  in  interest  the  cultivation  of  these 
alpine  gems,  though,  instead  of  revelling  in  the  sight  of  masses  such  as 
Nature  exhibits  in  the  wild  regions  where  the  plants  are  found,  we  are 
limited  to  little  tufts  or  fragments  that,  enchanting  as  they  are,  only  convey 
to  the  mind  a  faint  idea  of  what  is  yet  in  store  for  us.  Think  of  a  sheet  of 
SUene  acauUs  measured  last  year  on  one  of  the  Westmoreland  moimtains, 
5  feet  across  t  and  imagine  the  effect  of  such  a  mass  when  in  full  bloom. 
For  it  not  unfrequently  happens  that  the^pink,  or  rose-coloured,  or  crimson 
flowers  of  this  plant  are  so  densely  clustered  together  as  to  form  a  solid 
mass  of  colour.  And  why  should  not  our  gardens  be  thus  adorned  ?  Time 
only  is  required,  for  by  far  the  larger  proportion  of  alpine  plants  are  easy 
to  cultivate,  and  even  while  small,  abundantly  repay  the  small  amount  of 
labour  that  is  requisite.  With  something  less  than  25$.  worth  of  rocks 
(costing  here  9^.  per  ton),  we  have  formed  a  rocky  bank  upon  which  many 
scores  of  choice  Alpines  thrive  admirably.  For  though  contact  with  the 
rock  is  necessary  for  some,  it  is  not  needful  for  aU.  The  improved  drainage 
afforded  by  a  bank  8  or  4  feet  high  (in  the  composition  of  which  a  large 
proportion  of  rough  sand  should  be  generally  used),  quite  suffices  for  the 
wants  of  many  species ;  as,  though  '*  true  mountaineers,''  they  inhabit  the 
glades  and  plateaus  of  alpine  regions,  where  there  is  often  a  large  area  of 
rich  vegetable  soil  without  rock. 
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One  thing  muet  constantly  be  borne  in  mind,  that  it  is  an  error  to 
suppose  that  '  little  plants  *  require  but  very  shallow  soil !    As  narroTr  a 
crack  or  crevice  as  you  please,  only  it  must  lead  to  an  abundant  supply  for 
deeply  rooting  hungry  fibres,  that  hate  both  *  starvation'  and  the  iriegra* 
larity  of  temperature  and  moisture  inseparable  from  shallow  soil.     Gentiana 
vema  is  a  little  plant,  its  tuft  of  leaves  rarely  attaining  the  elevation  of  an 
inch ;  but  we  are  not  exceeding  the  truth  in  saying  that  it  both  likes  (and 
apparently  requires  for  full  development),  16  inches  depth  at  least  of  rich 
fibrous  loam,  interspersed  thickly  with  blocks  of  limestone  1    It  is  almost 
impossible  to  get  '  to  the  bottom '  of  its  far-rooting  tiny  threads   in   a 
native  locality.    And  the  same  rule  holds  good  with  multitudes,  and  cannot 
be  too  closely  attended  ta    Any  kind  of  stone  will  do  for  rockwork,  but 
sandstone  (millstone  grit)  is  the  best. 

A  host  of  beauties  are  usually  ready  to  expand  their  blossoms  with  the 
earliest  days  of  spring,  and  frequently  even  among  the  snow.  Beginning 
with  the  last  week  in  the  old  year,  scores  of  pots  of  the  lovely  Anemone 
apennina  have  expanded  their  large  blue  flowers  with  us  on  a  northern 
border,  in  spite  of  frost  and  snow.  They  always  appear  to  bloom  sooner  in 
such  a  position  than  with  a  southern  exposure — ^we  presume  by  <  winter- 
ing '  earlier. 

A  very  large  proportion  of  the  most  showy  species  may  be  grown  in  an 
ordinary  border  in  common  soil,  and  nearly  the  wliole  range  of  alpine  plants 
(which  constitutes  one  of  the  most  interesting  class  of  perennials),  may  dUo  he 
< frown  well  in  potSy  where  a  garden  is  devoid  of  the  rockwork  which  best  repre- 
sents their  natural  'element.*  Whether  cultivated  in  pots,  or  on  rock- 
work, it  may  be  well  here  to  state,  that  after  long  experience,  and  far  too 
much  of  that  kind  of  'misfortune '  which  usually  attends  *  experimenting " 
upon  new  plants,  we  find  that,  as  a  rule,  it  is  an  error  to  place  in  the  shade 
in  summer,  for  the  sake  of  coolness,  those  species  which  inhabit  very  high 
mountain  regions.  These  plants,  as  a  class,  hate  the  soft,  humid,  *  lifeless  ' 
atmosphere  which  shady  situations  in  low  districts  afford.  Living  natur- 
ally on  lofty  ridges,  they  are  constantly  exposed  to  high,  winds  and  au 
atmosphere  of  crystalline  clearness,  through  which  the  sun^s  rays  dart  down 
with  a  vehemence  which  often  heats  the  rocks  till  you  can  scarcely  bear  to 
touch  them.  This  brilliant  sunshine  in  the  day  time  alternating  with  ex- 
cessively heavy  dews  or  sharp  frosts  at  night,  are  the  summer  conditions  of 
a  large  number  of  the  rarest  and  most  beautiful  species  in  their  native 
abodes.  And  these,  bom  near  vast  fields  of  perpetual  snow,  receive  a  rapid 
and  permanent  supply  of  moisture  at  the  rooi;s,  which  is  checked  only  when 
wintry  winds  again  bind  everything  in  a  mass  of  ice. 

Very  rapid  and  perfect  drainage,  combined  with  an  equally  rapid  and 
continuous  supply  of  water,  are  therefore  essential  to  thoroughly  healthy 
development,  On  rockwork  this  may  be  easily  accomplished,  by  allowing 
water  to  escape  from  a  pipe  at  or  near  the  highest  point,  in  a  very  slender 
stream,  or  *  fast  drop,'  which  will  keep  a  large  *  district  *  below  both  more 
humid  and  cooler  than  when  similar  effects  are  aimed  at  by  ordinary  water- 
ing. Some  species — such  for  instance  as  Eritrichinm  nanum,  Androsace 
lamifjinosa,  Cerastium  alpimvm,  and  those  plants  generally  which  have  silky 
or  cottony  foliage,  evidently  dislike  having  their  leaves  wet  by  artificial 
means,  especially  in  winter ;  as  in  a  wild  state  they  are  either  buried  during 
that  season  in  dry  snow,  or  subjected  to  frosts  which  destroy  every  particle 
of  moisture.     These  must  either  be  planted  where  an  overhanging  ledge  pro- 
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tectB  from  snow  and  rain,  or  be  grown  in  pots  which  can  be  placed  tinder  a 
glass  frame  admitting  fall  ventilation  in  winter.  Not  that  these  plants  are 
tender  !  They  are  nearly  as  *  hardy '  as  the  rocks  themselves ;  but  their 
"winter  alpine  atmosphere  is  dry,  till  the  spring  thaw  sets  in. 

There  are  many  alpine  plants  which  are  found  chiefly  (and  perhaps  some 
eiLclnsively),  in  the  grit  of  decomposed  rocks  carried  down  by  torrents,  &c. 
In  tbis,  there  is  sometimes  very  little  admixture  of  earth,  though  what  little 
there  is  is  usually  of  the  richest  kind. 

Crushed  millstone  grit,  or  coarse  sandstone,  forms  an  excellent  substitute, 
and  should  if  possible  be  largely  mingled  with  the  soil  of  a  **  rockwork.' 
Por  some  alpines  we  use  equal  parts  of  grit  and  earth — a  mixture  of  rich 
loam  and  peat  or  leaf  mould.  If  not  procurable,  river  sand  is  the  best 
substitute.  Some  species  grow  well  in  almost  pure  grit.  There  are,  how- 
ever, not  a  few,  we  have  recently  ascertained,  which  though  found  in  grit 
('  in  glareom  alpium ')  in  a  wild  state,  thrive  better  under  cultivation  if 
placed  in  pxure  loam  in  a  narrow  fissure  of  rook.  The  simple  reason  seems 
to  be  that  they  are  frozen  diy  and  kept  dry  for  months  in  their  owd.  land  in 
winter ;  while,  when  planted  on  rockwork,  they  are  necessarily  exposed  to 
constant  moisture  during  the  winter  months  with  us.  The  loam,  from  its 
compactness,  does  not  receive  or  retain  moisture  so  much  as  sandy  or  gritty 
soil,  so  that  though  unnatural  in  one  sense,  it  is  more  natural  in  another. 
Senecio  incamiSf  S.  carniolicm^  AchiUaa  ClqvenruB,  and  others  of  this  order 
illustrate  it  well.  Their  tendency  to  '  damp  off'  in  winter  is  notorious,  and 
we  believe  may  be  largely  rectified  by  this  means. 

Another  most  important  subject  is  to  suspend  the  abundant  supply  of  mois- 
ture, essential  for  health  in  spring  and  summer  (in  imitation  of  the  melting 
of  alpine  snows),  when  the  annual  growth  is  made,  so  as  to  coax  the  plants 
*  to  be  quiet '  as  far  as  possible,  and  prevent  a  second  and  enfeebling 
growth.  This  seems  very  important  to  the  alpine  Gentiunsy  and  to  the  rare 
Eritrkhium  nanum.  Natural  rains  will,  as  a  rule,  suf&ce  after  the  end  of 
August,  and  earlier  if  the  weather  be  rainy.  All  artificial  irrigation,  except 
for  bog  plants,  should  then  cease. 


LAGERSTR(BMIA  INDICA. 

How  rarely  one  now  meets  with  this  grand  old  stove  plant  I  "Why  so 
beautiful  a  plant  should  be  so  little  grown  is  a  matter  not  easily  accounted 
for,  especially  as  it  is  easily  cultivated,  and  when  well  grown  and  finely 
flowered  is  certainly  one  of  the  finest  of  late  summer  or  autumn-flowering 
stove  plants.  I  saw  a  magnificent  specimen  a  few  years  ago  at  one  of  our 
local  shows  here.  It  was  an  old  plant,  and  of  good  size,  and  covered  with 
its  beautiful  flowers. 

To  flower  it  well,  it  requires  a  period  of  rest  in  winter.  It  should  be  kept 
in  the  coolest  part  of  the  stove  during  that  season,  and  little  or  no  water 
should  be  given  to  it.  Towards  spring,  when  it  begins  to  grow,  it  should  be 
watered  as  it  may  require,  and  be  placed  in  a  warm  part  of  the  stove ;  it  will 
then  grow  vigorously.  When  this  growth  is  finished,  which  in  general  will 
be  about  the  beginning  of  June,  it  should  have  all  the  light  and  air  possible 
for  a  few  weeks  to  ripen  the  young  wood.  If  the  plant  requires  a  larger  pot 
it  should  at  this  time  have  one.  It  should  then  be  kept  warm  and  close,  and 
encouraged  to  make  a  fresh  growth,  which  it  soon  wiQ,  pushing  again  at  the 
extremity  of  every  young  shoot.    These  are  the  flowering  shoots.    In  a  few 
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weeks  the  plant  will  be  oovered  with  mftsses  of  its  purple  flowerB ;  it  ^will 
then  bear  companaon  with  most  stoTe  plants  in  flower  at  that  seascm* 
After  it  has  done  flowering  it  should  be  kept  in  warm  dry  part  of  the  stove 
to  ripen  the  wood  properly ;  it  shonld  then  be  kept  during  the  winter  manths 
in  a  cool  part  of  the  honse,  and  haye  little  or  no  water  till  siting. 

Besides  being  one  of  the  most  beantifiil  of  stove  plants,  it  is  also  <me  of 
the  most  easy  to  grow. 

Stourton,  IL  Sattx*. 


SILENB  PENNSYLVANICA. 

Tms  beantiftd  little  hardy  plant,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  the  MeBsrs. 
Backhouse,  and  of  which  plants  have  been  exhibited  by  them  at  South 
Kensington,  is  called  in  America  the  Wild  Pink.    It  is  a  nerbaceoiis  peren 


nial,  and  forms  dense  tnfts  8  to  4  indies  high.  The  flowers  are  rose- 
coloured  or  rosy  porple,  an  inch  or  more  across,  and  borne  in  olosters  of  six 
or  eight  together,  on  viscid  and  hairy  stalks  abont  6  inches  high.  It  is 
perfectly  h^y,  and  grows  in  very  sandy  soil,  in  which  its  strong  branching 
root  buries  itself  deeply.  Nothing  can  be  more  charming  than  a  mass 
of  this  plant  when  covered  with  its  bright  rose-colomed  flowers,  whidi  seem 
to  carpet  the  soil  or  rock  on  which  they  are  planted.    So  beantiftd  is  it, 
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that  when  shown  on  the  occasion  above  referred  to,  it  was  at  once  rewarded 
by  a  first-class  certificate.  It  is  not  a  new  plant,  having  been  grown  many 
years  ago,  but  it  has  been  lost,  and  is  now  again  introduced  by  the  Messrs. 
Backhonse.  We  refer  to  an  article  at  p.  208,  for  general  instraotions  as  to 
its  treatment.  M. 


WHITE  LILACS  FOR  WINTER. 

1!he  White  Lilacs  of  the  Paris  flower  markets  have  long  been  famous, 
not  only  on  account  of  their  delicacy,  but  also  the  profusion  in  which  they 
are  produced.  The  following  remarks,  from  a  correspondent  in  Paris,  will 
explain  how  they  are  obtained : — 

If  there  be  one  flower  more  than  another  indispensable  to  the  Paris 
flov^er  market  in  winter  and  early  spring,  it  is  the  white  blossoms  of  the 
Xiilac.  Large  bunches  of  it  may  be  seen  in  every  flower-shop  as  early  as 
the  month  of  January,  and  it  is  always  associated  with  the  early  Yiolet 
and  the  fotced  Rose.  This  Lilac  is  the  common  kind,  and  yet  it  is  jpro- 
dneed  perfectly  white.  The  French  florists  have  tried  the  white  variety, 
but  they  do  not  like  it — it  pushes  weakly,  and  then  does  not  look  of  so 
piLre  a  colour  as  the  ordinary  kind,  which  in  its  normal  state  bears  lilac- 
coloured  flowers,  ithey  force  this  common  Lilac  in  great  quantities  in  pots, 
and  to  a  greater  extent  planted  out,  as  close  as  the  plants  can  be  stood,  in 
pits,  for  the  purpose  of  famishing  flowers  for  cutting. 

The  plants  that  are  intended  for  forcing  are  cut  round  with  a  spade  in 
September,  to  induce  them  to  form  flower-buds  freely ;  and  they  commence 
to  force  early  in  the  autumn.  They  at  first  judiciously  introdace  them  to 
a  cool  house,  but  after  a  little  while,  they  give  them  plenty  of  heat,  and 
when  once  they  are  fairly  started  they  get  from  25''  to  nearly  40"*  G.  [say 
from  IT  to  lOCT  Fahr.] .  At  the  same  time  abundant  humidity  is  supplied, 
'  both  at  the  root  and  by  means  of  the  syringe ;  but  the  chief  point  is,  that 
from  the  day  the  plants  are  put  under  glass,  they  are  not  allowed  to  receive 
a  gleam  of  light,  the  glass  being  completely  covered  with  the  paiUassons, 
which  are  the  neat  straw  mats  so  much  used  here  for  covering  frames,  pits, 
and  all  sorts  of  garden  structures  in  winter.  Thus  the  Lilac  is  made  to 
push  freely,  and  its  white  blooms  are  gathered  before  the  leaves  have  had 
time  to  show  themselves.  The  great  degree  of  heat — a  degree  which  we 
never  think  of  giving  to  anytl^ing  of  the  kind  in  England,  and  the  total 
shade  to  which  tiiey  are  subjected,  effect  the  bleaching. 

The  French  comimence  to  cut  White  Lilac  about  tibe  end  of  October,  and 
continue  to  do  so  till  Lilac  blossoms  come  in  in  the  open  ground. 

W.R. 


NOVELTIES,  &0.,  AT  FLOWER  SHOWS. 

The  great  Rose  Show  at  South  Kensington  offered  an  occasion  for  a 
meeting  of  the  Floral  Committee,  when  first-class  certificates  were  distri- 
buted as  follows : — To  Messrs.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Ohelsea,  for  CraUm  irregulare, 
C.  maximum,  and  (7.  intermptum^  three  valuable  new  stove  shrubs,  with  varie- 
gated foliage ;  also  for  Dracana  Moord,  a  fine  species  with  broad  brownish-red 
leaves ;  for  Selagmella  PovJieriy  a  slender  hybrid  Club  Moss  of  garden  origin ; 
for  Begonia  VeitckU,  a  showy  dwarf  hardy  species  from  Peru,  with  orange- 
coloured  flowers ;  and  for  two  handsome  varieties  of  Gloxinia^  named  Madame 
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de  Srnet  and  Vlaanderen,  To  Messrs.  Edwards  &  Son,  Nnthall,  for  Ath9/riu9» 
Filix'fcemina  Edwarddi  and  Footii ;  for  Sccilopendrium  vtdgare  EdurardsU  ;  ajjd 
for  Polystickum  angtdare  cUvernlobum  Padleyi,  To  Mr.  W.  Paul,  Waltliaxu 
Cross,  for  two  beantifol  Phloxes,  with  ligbt-colonred  flowers,  named  c  /ow- 
queror  and  Beautifuly  belonging  to  the  smnmer-flowering  group.  To  Mr. 
C.  Turner,  Blough,  for  Rose  Miss  Ingram,  a  very  beautifiJ  pide  or  flesh- 
coloured  English  variety,  raised  at  Frogmore. 

To  the  Boyal  Horticultural  Society's  Great  Show,  Bury  St.  Edmunds, 
held  on  July  15th,  Mr.  Turner  of  Slough,  sent  some  seedling  Carnations, 
for  which  first-class  certificates  were  awarded — ^viz.,  True  Blue,  a  very  deep- 
coloured  and  smooth  purple-flaked  variety,  an  advance  in  point  of  colour 
on  any  flower  in  this  division ;  and  Eccentric  Jack,  a  somewhat  novel-looking: 
scarlet  bizarre,  flowers  full  and  smooth.    A  similar  award  was  made   to 
Picotee  Mrs.  Fisher,  a  very  beautiful  light  red-edged  variety.    Mr.  Turner 
also  received  a  second-class  certificate  for  Carnation  Anthony  Dennis,  a  very 
large  crimson  bizarre,  with  an  unusual  degree  of  colour  in  it.    Any  one 
fond  of  monstrosities  in  the  floral  world  would  have  exulted  over  an  im- 
mense Fuchsia  with  double  corolla,  named  Norfolk  Giant,  shown  by  Mr. 
J.  Hill,  of  Norwich.    The  flowers  were  of  enormous  size,  but  coarse-looking, 
and  almost  formless  in  consequence ;  though  it  was  awarded  a  label  of 
commendation  as  a  decorative  land.    Mr.  Mann,  of  Brentwood,  had  a  basket 
of  his  rich-looking  Zonal  Pelargonium  Lord  Derby,  very  showy  indeed  when 
small  blooming  plants  were  grouped  in  this  way. 

The  Floral  Committee  meeting  of  August  6th,  was  famous  for  the  pro- 
duction of  Messrs.  Jackman  &  Son's  beautiful  new  varieties  of  Clematis.    I 
scarcely  know  what  can  be  more  beautiful  and  useful  in  the  way  of  hardy 
out-door  climbers  than  these  magnificent  flowers.    They  exhibited  a  box  of 
cut  blooms,  which  contained  the  varieties  they  have  already  sent  out — 
namely,  Jachnani,  rubella,  and  Prince  of  Wales ;   also  blooms  of  lanuginosa 
and  the  pure  white  lanuginosa  Candida,  and  the  following  new  kinds,  all 
of  which  latter  received  first-class  certificates : — Lady  Bovill,  pale  greyish 
violet,  a  very  striking,  somewhat  cupped,  and  very  broad-petaled  flower  ; 
Mrs.  Bateman,  light  mauve,  tinted  with  purple  ;  and  Thomas  Moore,  a  veiy 
large  flower  of  a  reddish  purple  hue,  with  ray-like  centre  of  white  staminal 
filaments.     These  are  the  more  valuable  as  tney  extend  the  range  of  colours 
hitherto  presented  by  these  grand  creepers.     Some  splendid  Verbenas  came 
from  Mr.  C.  J.  Perry,  of  Birmingham,  who  is  well  known  as  one  of  the  first 
raisers  of  the  day.    First-class  certificates  were  awarded  to  Miss  Turner,  white 
with  pale  rose  centre,  a  fine  and  striking  flower ;  J.  C.  Ward,  pale  purple, 
with  a  pale  centre,  bold  and  fine ;  Thomas  HarHs,rich  plum,  with  conspicuous 
white  centre ;  Hercules,  rich  rosy  carmine,  with  dark  centre,  both  of  fine 
quality ;  and  to  G.  P.  Tye,  lighter  in  colour  than  Mrs.  Turner,  with  a 
centre  of  a  deeper  colour,  a  flower  of  very  fine  form. 

Fuchsia  Golden  Leaf,  from  Messrs.  E.  G.  Henderson  &  Son,  was  awarded 
a  first-class  certificate  for  its  excellent  properties  as  a  bedding  kind,  the 
variegation  of  the  foliage  being  very  bright,  and  the  growth  remarkably 
compact  and  dwarf.  The  same  award  was  made  to  Messrs.  Henderson  for 
Variegated  Zonal  Pelargonium  Howarth  Ashton,  a  variety  quite  distinct  and 
good,  a  good  deal  of  crimson  appearmg  on  the  zone ;  also  for  Dimthus 
Jtybridus  Napoleon  lU.,  a  remarkably  showy  bright  deep  crimson  variety. 
Fuchsia  albo-coccinea,  from  the  same,  received  a  second-class  certificate  as 
a  very  novel  form  of  this  well-known  flower,  the  corolla  being  dark  violet 
crimson,  th^  tube  red,  and  the  red  sepals  edged  with  white ;  it  will  make  a 
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pretty  decorative   plant.     Pelargonium  reticvlatumt   also  from  the  same, 
received  a  label  of  commendation  for  the  singular  manner  in  which  its 
leaves  were  veined  with  gold ;  it  will  no  doubt  be  used  as  a  kind  to  breed 
from.    A  very  good  Pelargonium  of  the  Gold  and  Bronze-zoned  section,  of 
a    distinct  character  and  remarkably  good  in  habit,  named   Countess  of 
Kellie^  was  shown  by  Messrs.  Downie,  Laird,  &  Laing,  and  received  a  first- 
class  certificate.    It  is  said  to  bed  well,  which  is  saying  a  great  deal  for  it 
in  such  trying  weather.    Another,  in  the  same  style,  named  Kentish  Hero, 
Tvas  not  nearly  so  distinct  or  good.    Mr.  G.  Smith,  Homsey  Boad,  obtained 
a  first-class  certificate  for  Pelargonium  Grand  Duke,  a  bright  orange  scarlet, 
with  large  massive  trusses ;  and.also  for  Eclaty  a  rosy  crimson,  showing  a 
tint  of  blue. 

Fuchsia  Blue  Boy,  a  very  dwarf-growing  and  free-blooming  double  variety, 
was  shown  by  Mr.  G.  Fry,  of  Lee,  apd  awarded  a  label  of  commendation  as 
a  market  and  decorative  plant ;  the  tube  and  sepals  are  red,  the  corolla 
rich  bluish  purple,  the  blossoms  abundant,  and  the  habit  refined.  Mr. 
G.  F.  Wilson,  Weybridge,  received  a  first-class  certificate  for  a  Japanese 
liily,  which  is  supposed  to  be  a  fine  variety  of  Z.  Thunbergianum ;  the 
flowers  were  deep  orange,  with  a  yellow  band  down  each  segment,  and 
spotted  with  black;  it  produces  a  large  and  very  handsome  cluster  of 
flowers.  Lobelia  Blue  Tom  Thumb,  from  Mr.  Bichard  Dean,  Ealing,  was 
awarded  a  second-class  certificate ;  it  is  a  very  dwarf  erect-growing  kind, 
and  blooms  profusely,  the  flowers  being  pale  blue  with  white  centre. 

B.  D. 


OUB  MONTHLY  CHBONICLE. 


Thb  Fbttit  Ceop  op  1867. — Prom  a  aeriee 
of  returns  just  published  in  the  QardenenI' 
Chr<micle,  the  following  deductionB  may  be 
drawn: — ^Apples  are  all  but  uniyerBally  de- 
ficient, this  result  being  due  in  most  caaes  to 
the  injury  done  to  the  blossoms  or  young 
fhdts  by  spring  frosts.  Fears  are  generaUy 
below  the  average.  Plums,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Damsons,  whioh  are  xefMorted  as  un- 
usually abimdanty  are  short  in  quantity. 
Strawberries  have  been  on  the  whole  ffood, 
though  the  blossoms  suffered  from  May  frosts 
in  some  localities.  Cherries  are  about  an 
average  crop,  but  of  comparatively  indifferent 
quality.  Peaches,  Nectarines,  and  Apricots,  the 
latter  especially,  are  below  the  average.  Pigs 
are  very  scanty.  Small  Pruits,  such  as  Our- 
mnts  and  Groosebemes,  have  been  unusually 
abundant,  while  Baspberries  have  suffered 
from  the  frosts.  Nuts  afford  an  average  crojp. 
Walnuts  are  all  but  a  complete  fiulure.  It  is 
found  that  generally  fruits  are  deficient  in 
flavour,  owing  doubtless  to  cold  nights  and 
absence  of  sunshine.  In  addition  to  the 
effects  of  frosts,  the  leaves  have  in  many 
cases,  been  much  injured  b^  easterly  winds, 
which  have  caused  them  to  blister,  and  induced 
attack*  of  green  fly,  black  fly,  &c. 

GONITEBS    FBOM    PoBBION     SkIDS.  —  Mr. 

Austin,  of  Glasgow  gives  the  following  as  the 
result  of  his  experience  as  to  the  value  of 


foreign  compared  with  home-grown  seeds  of 
Scotch  Fir  and  Larch : — "  The  plants  from 
foreign  seed  push  away  ten  days  earlier  than 
our  *home  seedlings,'  and  are  apt  on  that 
account  to  be  destroyed  by  late  spnng  frosts ; 
while  they  are  a  fortnight  later  m  autumn  in 
maturing  their  growth,  and  consequently 
suffer  firom  the  effects  of  autumn  frosts.  I 
have  not  the  least  hesitation  in  saying  that 
every  one  that  can  handle  the  pen  should  write 
down  the  arrant  nonsense  about  the  benefits 
of  foreign  seed." 

New  Rosas.— The  Floral  Committee  has 
definitively  adopted,  for  the  Hoyal  Horticul- 
tural Society,  tiie  very  sensible  and  matter- 
of-fact  rule  that  new  Boses  shall  date  fh)m  tiie 
year  in  which  they  are  actually  put  in  com- 
merce— a  rule  for  which  we  have  alreadj 
contended,  as  the  only  one  which  does  not 
admit  of  being  misunderstood,  and  which  is 
that  a  Rose  Bent  out  in  1867,  even  though  it 
be  in  October,  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  new  Kose 
of  1867,  and  not  of  1868,  the  year  in  which 
blooms  may  be  first  exhibited  in  fhigland. 
We  therefore  counsel  all  other  Societies,  as 
well  as  the  compilers  of  schedules  throughout 
the  country,  to  adhere  in  future  to  this'com^ 
mon  sense  resolution,  which,  once  fairly 
established,  will  do  away  with  many  disputes. 

LiiJUM  ATTSiLTVM.  —  Somc  vcry  fine  ex- 
amples of  this  superb  lily  have  been  obsoi^'cd 
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dnrisff  the  present  year.  In  the  garden  of 
Mr.  MacLeod,  Dalvey,  near  Foirea,  a  plant 
has  produced  aix  BtauB  from  one  root,  the 
tallest  being  npwarda  of  8  feet  high.  One 
stem  bears  19,  one  18,  one  16,  one  8,  one 
9,  and  one  4  flowers,  making  in  all  74,  the 
flowers  all  full^  expanded,  and  some  of  them 
measuring  10  mches  across.  A  plant  grown 
in  the  garden  of  Mr.  A.  Turner,  Bowbzi^e, 
Leicester,  has  already  won  notoriety.  T&b 
year  it  is  grown  in  a  20-inch  pot,  and  has 
Ibnr  stems,  the  highest  of  which  is  9  feet 
6  inches  high,  andhas  nineteen  flowers;  tiie 
second  is  8  feet  6  inches  hish,  divided  at  top 
into  two  ports,  on  which  Ihere  is  the  extra- 
ordinary number  of  sixty-six  flowers;  the 
other  two  stems  are  4  feetand  2  feet  6  inches 
high  respectiyely,  and  bear  one  flower  each — 
making  a  total  it  eighty-serea  flowers.  The 
largest  flower  measures  about  1  foot  in  dia- 
meter, and  is  on  the  highest  stem.  A  still 
finer  plant  has  been  grown  in  the  garden  at 
Melohet  Park,  Bomsey,  whero  a  bulb  has  pro- 
duced two  st»ms,  8i  feet  high,  one  of  them 
divided;  these  bear  100  flowers,  while  a 
small  ahoot  from  the  base  bean  4  more, 
making  104  flowers.  At  Finedon  HaU,  on 
tP  smafier  plant,  grown  in  a  fiye-inoh  pot,  a 
bloom  is  recorded  as  haTing  measured  ex- 
actly 14  inches  in  diameter. 

Gboufimo  of  Zonal  PELAnQoinT7Ms. — 
Many  suggestions  have  been  made  for  group- 
ing these  plants,  which  now  present  such 
great  yariety  that  some  classification  is  neces- 
sary. The  most  simple  and  intelligible,  be- 
cause well  contrasted  arrangement,  is  that 
proposed  in  the  Gardetien*  Chronicle,  in 
which  the  term  Zonal  is  preferred  on  account  of 
the  preponderance  of  zonate  sorts,  as  a  general 
designation  for  the  whole  series  onoe  called 
"  Scarlet  Geraniums."  This  subdivides  into 
the  following  sections : — Green  Zonalt  (Horse- 
shoe), as  in  Madame  Vaucher;  Golden 
ZonaU  (Qold  and  Bronze  Zonal),  as  in  Beauty 
of  Oulton;  Marbled  ZonaU^  as  in  Sheen 
Bival;  Variegated  Zonala  ^Tricolors,  &c.), 
including  the  subsections  of  Golden,  as  in 
Mrs.  Pollock,  and  Silver  as  in  Italia  Unita ; 
Variegated  Marginatee,  also  including  the 
subsections,  Golden  as  in  Golden  Chain,  and 
Siioer  as  in  Bijou;  Green  Concolony  as  in 
Tom  Thumb,  and  Golden  CaneolorB  as  in 
Jason. 

Mamchbstbb  ExHiBmoir  of  1868. — The 
Manchester  Botanical  and  Horticultural 
Society  has  decided  to  hold  another  gnat  Ex- 
hibition next  year,  in  its  gardens  at  Old 
Trafford,  during  the  Whitsun  week,  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  Guarantors  of  the  Nations 
Show  of  the  present  year  having  consented 
to  renew  their  Guarantee  for  another  year. 
It  is  intended  to  offer  about  £1000  inprizes. 

Gabdbnbbs'  Exahxkations.  —  We  have 
(page  25),  mentioned  the  names  of  those 
young  gatdeners  who  gained  Certificates  at 
the  1866  ezaminations  of  the  Society  of  Arts 


and  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  and  wt 
supplement  that  information  by  reoordiii^ 
the  names  of  those  who  gained  oertificates  «t 
the  ««iT«i"flti  if"S  -already  held  dorinsr  tfftB 
present  year 

SooDxi  ov  Abxb,  Apbiu 


«r«  M«  Henry,  Blclmond 
J.  C.  Hlgga,  BovlhuapUm 

A.  Junieflon,  Biehmond 

B.  L.  Keenan,  Biehmond 
B.  C.  KiBintoii,  Biehmond 
T.  Pftol,  fflongh. . 
W.  P.  BobertB,  Bromley 
O.  Stuftom  Bloiif^    .. 
A.  Stormooi,  Bitmmond 
F.  Thomson,  Biehmond 

BOTAL  HOBnODLTUBAL  SOOXETT,  Jui.1 

W.  JMnks,  OUawiflk 
wVnne,  Chiswiek 


Flori- 


W.  S^vwfi,  Gfalswlck.. 
J.  ITArdle,  Ohlswiok  ., 
F.  Hardosty,  OhlBwick 
F.  M.  Bnrbldge,  Chiswick 
J.  WUltuBSon,  Battenea 


Exi.1 


Besides  the  foregoing  Certificates,  the  fol- 
lowixig  prizes  were  gained : — 

J.  C.  biggs :  Soc.  of  Arts^  1st  prixe,  Fr.  and 
Yeg.  culture.    B.H.S.  1st  prize,  ditto. 

K.  L.  Eeenan :  R.H.S.  2nd  prize,  Botany. 

R.  C.  Kingston:  Soc.  of  Arts'  1st  prize  for 
Botany  and  for  Floriculture.  R.H.8.  1st 
prize  for  Botany  and  for  Floriculture.  Gar- 
deners* Chronicle  prize. 

W.  F.  Roberts:  Soc  of  Arts'  2nd  prize, 
Floriculture.  SJBL.S.  2iid  prize,  Floncul- 
ture. 

G.  Stanton :  Soc.  of  Arts'  2nd  ^e,  Fr.  and 
Yeg.  colture.  R.H.8.  2nd  prize,  Fr.  and  Yc^. 
culture. 

The  preparation  for  these  ezaminations  is 
in  itself  so  advantageous  to  yoimg  gardenen, 
that  we  urp;e  upon  them  the  importance  of 
turning  their  attention  seriously  to  the  matter. 
The  benefit  resulting  is  far  beyond  the  mere 
value  of  the  Certificate  obtained,  thoogfa 
even  that  is  not  to  be  despised. 

NuBBKBratoiA  PRUTBBOiNB. — This  very 
interesting  new  qiecies  was  introduced  to 
Europe  about  four  years  since,  fiiom  the  Andes 
of  Chili,  by  M.  Germain,  an  enthusiastic 
French  naturaUst,  and  having  stood  three 
winters  at  Bordeaux  without  any  protectiDn, 
will  probably  prove  nearly,  if  not  quite, 
hardy  in  this  country.  It  is  perfectly  distmct 
from  any  species  hitherto  cultivated,  or  intro- 
duced. It  attains  a  height  of  fiom  12  to 
18  inches,  when  raised  from  seed  and  aliowed 
to  assume  its  natural  form,  but  when  strack 
from  cuttings  it  will  fiower  freely  in  a  small 
state.  Its  habit  is  erect,  but  it  only  requires 
proper  pinching  in  to  make  it  as  buwyas 
can  be  desired ;  it  has  neat  linear  foliage,  and 
the  fiowers  are  white  tinged  witii  violet  the 
throat  being  ydlow  with  deep  violet  rays,  so 
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that  in  odlour  they  axe  not  very  diftriimlar  to 
those  of  2^.  filicanllfiy  tliough  considerably 


Gkx>SKBBBBT  Tbjb8.~  lu  the 
viBiage  of  Duffieldy  near  Derby,  there  are 
four  zemarkable  standard  (Gooseberry  trees. 
The  stems  are  fixed  to  an  iron  rod,  and  the 
heads  trained  on  a  circle  of  wire,  beneath 
which  the  berries  hang  as  thick  as  Ghrapes, 
and  ripen  beantifolly.  The  trees  are  really 
fine  productions  of  urt  The  tallest  (Crown 
Bob)  is  10  feet  high,  and  3  feet  10  inches 
acrois;  the  next  (Grown  Bob)  7  feet  high  and 


3  feet  across;  the  third  (Victor)  6  feet : 
and  4  feet  across;  the  fourth  (Grown  BoE) 

4  feet  high  and  3  feet  across. 

SoLAiTTTM  GAL1ATT7X.  —  This  handsome 
pnxple-leayed  species  of  Solannm  has  broad 
horizontally  disposed  foUage,  of  moderate 
dimfmsioiis  only,  and  better  adapted  to 
resist  high  winds  than  that  of  S.  robastmn 
and  some  other  species,  and  the  vinoos-purple 
tint  of  the  nnder  side  of  tiie  leaf  affoj^  an 
agreeable  contrast  with  tiie  deep  Telvety 
green  of  the  upper  surfiioe.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  beantiM  of  its  family. 


OALENDAB  OP  OPERATIONS. 


STOTI  JUn>  OBGHID-HOVBS. 

At  this  season  aim  rather  to  perfect  the 
growths  already  made  than  to  encourage  new 
growths,  which  it  is  now  too  late  to  mature ; 
close  np  the  houses  early  in  the  aftenioon. 
OrchidB  still  growing  should  not  be  checked 
till  they  baye  completed  their  ^wth,  nor 
dionld  they  be  stimnlated  to  originate  a  new 
yexetation  later  than  the  diminishing  light 
wiu  be  ade^iate  to  perfect ;  as  light  decreases 
gradually  withdraw  the  shading. 

QBUNHOTSS. 

Whilst  the  plants  can  for  the  most  part  be 
safely  left  out,  the  opportunity  should  be 
taken  to  1hoioii§^y  dean,  wiiitewash,  and 
paint  the  house,  and  put  it  in  thorough  re- 
pair. Plants  out  of  doors  should  now  be 
rally  expofled  to  the  sun's  rays  to  ripen  the 
wood;  any  that  wero  not  shifted  in  the  spring 
mar  now  be  repotted,  taking  care  that  the 
balls  are  so  thoroughly  soaked,  that  water 
may  pass  uniformly  throughout  the  whole 
soiL  Cinerarias  should  haye  plenty  of  air 
ni^ht  and  morning,  and  sulphur  must  be  ap- 
phed  in  case  of  mildew ;  fumigate  in  case  of 
aphides.  Pelargonvtms  should  be  housed  in 
good  time;  it  is  not  well  to  leaye  them  ex- 
posed too  long  to  damp  and  oold.  Towards 
the  end  of  the  month  finally  repot  those  in- 
tended for  May  exhibitions.  Plants  struck 
early  should  haye  their  paints  pinched  off, 
and  they  should  make  a  good  growth  before 
the  middle  of  January,  so  that  they  may 
haye  easier  work  in  the  ^ring.  Japan  Lilies 
should  be  shifted  immediately  they  go  to  rest ; 
rough  peat,  with  sand,  is  suitable  for  them. 

OOVBBKyATOnT. 

dimbers  will  requiro  to  be  dressed  where 
too  rambling,  taking  care,  howeyar,  not  to 
c?ut  away  eligible  portions  that  will  produce 
late  flowers,  as  in  the  case  of  Pamjhrae, 
Combretums,  Thmberffias,  MaitdevilUu,  &c. 
Plenty  of  air  should  be  admitted  to  harden 
the  wood  of  the  permanent  inmates,  and  these 
should  also  be  well  exposed  to  light  Heatht 
should  be  kept  apart  from  herbaceous  plants, 
the  exhalations  feom- which  latter  toid  to 


load  and  yitiate  Che  atmoq)here  more  than  is 
consistent  with  the  delicate  organisation  of 
the  foarmer.  See  that  any  Chrysanthemums 
which  may  be  introduced,  are  kept  well 
watered  at  the  roots.  La^  specimens  of 
SaUHa  splendens  should  be  put  out  of  doors 
fbr  a  few  weeks  to  inyigorate  them. 

FORdKG. 

Pifie  Apples, — ^Flant  suckers  and  crowns ; 
keep  them  shaded  in  a  warm,  moist  atmo- 
sphere till  they  berin  to  form  roots,  and  then 
place  them  near  the  light.  Fruits  that  are 
swelling  should  haye  a  bottom  heat  of  84% 
and  a  top  heat  of  7&*  at  night,  and  of  from  8(f 
to  90^  by  day.  Ghradually  reduce  the  supply 
of  moisture  as  the  fruit  ripens.  Succession 
plants  may  haye  manure  water,  the  quanti^ 
bein^  limited  in  dull  weather;  giye  a  little 
air,  if  possible,  in  the  morning,  and  shut  up 
early  in  the  afternoon.  Vines. — The  crop  in 
the  earliest  yineries  will  be  cut,  and  the 
Tines  exposed  to  the  influence  of  sun  and 
air.  Late  Ghrapes  should  be  kept  diy  with  a 
fr^e  circulation  of  air ;  occasionally  fires  will 
be  beneficial,  and  in  the  case  of  Muscats  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  ripen  them  perfectly. 
Remoye  berries  as  soon  as  the  least  symptom 
of  decay  can  be  perceiyed  on  them.  Not 
only  should  the  air  of  the  house  be  kept  dry 
for  late  Grapes,  but  ibiB  border  should  be  pro- 
tected from  heayy  rains,  especially  if  the 
roots  haye  been  preyiously  kept  rather  dry, 
for  the  spongioles  will  so  rapidly  absorb 
moisture  on  the  first  saturation  of  the  soil, 
that  the  berries  will  be  apt  to  burst  in  con- 
sequence, or  to  shank  and  decay.  Melons, 
— Maintain  a  st^y  bottom  heat,  and  keep 
the  foliage  moderately  thin ;  but  do  not  let 
it  get  too  thick  and  then  recklessly  prune. 
Water  with  great  moderation.  Cucumbers. 
— Giye  the  beds  a  surfecing  of  rich  soil,  and 
at  the  same  time  some  additional^  heat.  Figs, 
— Supply  water  sufficient  to  preyent  any 
want  of  cireulation  from  dryness;  the  tem- 
perature should  gradually  adyance  as  ripen- 
ing proceeds.  Mushrooms, ^8^ym  will  run 
freefy  in  this  month  j  it  may  be  introduced 
when  the  heat  of  the  beds  is  about  70^. 
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When  in  bearing  about  60^  U  a  good  tempe- 
rature.  Kidney  Beam, —  Sow  in  potB  or 
boxes  for  a  saooeasion  to  the  out-door  crop. 

KITCUBM  OAaDlir. 

Plant  out   Cabhaget   from  the  principal 
autumn  sowing  in  rows  2  feet  apart  each  way, 
to  remain  for  hearting;  at  the  same  time  an 
intermediate  row  with  the  plantB  in  it  a  foot 
apart  should  be  planted— 4hese  to  be  used  as 
Coleworts;   for  the  same  purpose  a  plant 
should  be  inserted  between  eyery  two  of  the 
plants  intended  to  remain   for  cabbaging. 
Flant  out  Cauliflowert  from  the  August  sow- 
ing.   Hoe  and  thin  Spinach ;  sow  the  Let- 
fuce-leaved.     Earth-up  Celery  when  dry; 
the  operation  is  best  perfonned  by  putting 
the  soil  next  the  outside  of  the  leaves  by 
hand,  keeping  the  hearts  dear.    A  sprinkling 
of  salt  will  keep  Celery  dear  of  insects.    Sea 
sand  answers  well  for  blanching.    Tie  up 
Endive  and  Lettuce  for  blandiing,  and  plant 
out  successions.   Water  late  Peat  thoroughly » 
and  mulch  them  next  day.    Take  up  and 
store  PoUUoi,  remembering  that  the  certain 
consequence  of  exposing  (hem  to  the  light  is 
the  development  of  a  bitter,  poisonous  prin- 
ciple.   If  Potatos  are  washed,  the  light  acts 
with  flfreater  and  more  injurious  effect,  and 
there  is  no  profit  attached  to  this  deterioration. 
If  wet  weather  should  set  in,  weeds  become 
difficult  to  kill  in  autumn,  especially  if  the 
hoe  has  not  been  thought  necessary  to  be 
pUed  in  dry  weather ;  a  weedless  sur&ce  is 
soon  hoed  over,  and  thousands  of  seeds  may 
exist  in  a  state   of  incipient  gennination, 
which  in  a  dry  day  could  not  survive  the 
action  of  the  hoe  and  rake ;  at  the  same  time 
the   partides   of  soil  undergo  a  beneficial 
diange  from  the  action  of  the  air  or  from  fresh 
contact  of  different  surfinces  with  the  prin- 
ciples in  the  manure,  all  tending  to  set  tree 
the  inorganic  elements  of  the  partides  of  the 
soil,  and  thus  to  supply  all  that  vegetables 
want  to  render  thun  succulent  and  well 
flavoured. 

FRUIT  OARDXN. 

Peaches  and  Nectarines  will  now  be  ripen- 
ing, and  insects  will  persevere  in  their  attiusks, 
more  especially  on  the  ripest  and  best-fla- 
voured. In  order  to  annoy  them  in  their 
lurking  places,  keep  ^e  hoe  and  rake  moving 
frequently  along  titie  bottom  of  the  waUs. 
Earwigs  are  best  entrapped  in  bean-stalks, 
as  previously  directed ;  grasps  may  be  enticed 
in  bottles  with  water  sweetened  with  honev 
or  sugar,  or  under  a  hand-glass  baitsd  with 
over-ripe  fruit,  another  being  placed  over  it, 
a  hole  in  the  top  of  the  lower  one  forming  an 
easy  communication  between  the  lower  to  the 
upper.  Wall  Fruit  ac(juires  a  higher  flavour 
by  exposure  to  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun 
than  it  does  under  glass,  unless  the  season 
is  unusually  wet  and  sunless.  When  the 
fhiit  is  gathered  the  trees  should  be  gone 
over,  and   if  any  are  crowded  with  suo- 


shoots,  some  portion  of  the  'wxxmI 
that  has  Just  borne,  may  be  removed  in  ozrvlexr 
to  benefit  the  succession  shoots ;  but,  inaJless 
for  this  reason,  it  is  as  well  not  to  disturb  tJ=:o 
flow  of  sap  Tmtil  the  leaves  bM;in  to  fialJ. 
Loaves  that  shade  the  fruit  diouM  be  tum.e<i 
aside.    Where  the  finit  is  all  gathered  let  ti^xe 
foliage  be  kept  wdl  washed.    jP^ort,  Avpt^M^ 
and  Phims  that  have  pushed  lateral  £oofts 
again  should  be  stopped  back  to  2  inches. 
Olear  off  all  runners  of  Strawberries  noft 
wanted,  and  with  a  knife  cut  the  old  ontsido 
leaves  from  the  plants — ^they  are  almost  ixx* 
active;  but  save  thcyouns  ones,  fbr  these 
elaborate  sap  to  make  frMn  roots  and  stenas 
to  support  the  crop  of  next  year. 

FLOWBB   aUtDEK. 

Secure  tail-growing  plants  finm  wind ;  tie 
up  l^aUiM :  propagate  all  kinds  of  Bedding 
plants.    The  sooner  cuttings  of  Pelargcniumm 
are  put  in  the  better.    Plant  rooted  cuttings 
of  Phhxes  and  other  herbaceous  plants,  and. 
also  seedling  Hollyhocks.    Keep  the  Walkm 
well  rolled  and  the  Lawns  neatiy  mown  ;  this 
is  most  evenly  done  by  the  machine,  but  if 
it  should  be  done  by  the  scythe  circular 
scores,  as  if  traoed  by  chariot  wheels,  diould 
not  be  exhibited.    Turf  may  be  laid  m  moist 
dull  weather.    As  reguds  shrubs  injured  by 
the  intense  firast'  at  the  commencement  of 
the  year,  it  may  now  be  determined  whether 
they  had  better  be  left  to  recover  as  they  best 
may,  or  be  flnally  removed.    In  case  of  the 
latter  decision  being  arrived  at,  evergreens 
may  be  planted  towards    the    end   of  the 
month ;  water  well,  but  by  all  means  shdter 
efBx^ually  from  the  sun's  rays  till  the  sap  is 
observed  to  be  in  motaon,  and  the  buds  swell. 

FLOBISn^   FLOWRRS. 

Auriculas^— X&ep  clear  of  weeds  and  de- 
cayed foliage ;  refresh  the  sur&oe  of  the  soil, 
as  this  will  encourage  young  roots.    Oarna- 
tians  and  Picotees. — (jommence  potting  into 
small  pots  towards  the  end  of  the  month; 
give  plenty  of  air,  otherwise  they  wVl  be-        • 
come  tender ;  beware  of  too  mudi  moisture. 
Dahlias. — In  shading  do  not  dosdy  diade 
the  blooms  whilst  they  are  in  a  young  stato, 
and  secure  them  from  rubbing  against  the 
foliage.    Chrysanthemums.  —  'Hiese   require 
plenty  of  wat^  and  liquid  manure  to  produce 
fine  blooms.    HbUyAocfct.— Cuttings  of  these 
strike  readily  in  this  month,  and  form  good 
plants  for  next  season.    Seed  should  be  ga- 
thered early  in  order  that  the  flowering-spiko 
may  be  cut  off  to  encourage  the  root  to  throw 
up  suckers ;  sow  seed  as  soon  as  ripe.  Pansies, 
— ^Piant  out  beds  for  blooming  eany  in  spring. 
Outtings  strike  well  in  this  month.    Sow, 
but  not  later  than  first  week  of  the  month. 
Pinks.— The  beds  should  be  a  littie  raised  in  j 

the  centre  to  throw  off  the  wet.  Pot  some  of 
the  choiee  kinds  for  wintering  under  ^ass. 
TuHps. — The  soil  in  whidi  they  are  intoided 
to  bloom  should  be  occasionally  tamed. 
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AMARYLLIS  (HIPPEASTRUM)  PARDINA. 

WITH  AN   nXUSTRATION. 

This  magnificent  species  of  Amai^Uis  is  one  of  the  most  striking  novel- 
ties of  the  past  season,  perfectly  distinct  from  all  the  species  of  Amaryllis 
previonsly  known,  and  remarkable  alike  for  its  form,  which  is  *  sprea£ng, 
with  scarcely  any  tnbe,  so  that  the  whole  inner  surface  is  displayed  to  view ; 
and  for  its  colouring,  which  reminds  one  of  the  spotted  yarieties  of  Cal- 
ceolaria or  of  Tyd£Ba,  so  closely  are  its  perianth  segments  covered  over 
with  small  dots,  more  or  less  irregularly  confluent,  of  crimson  red  on  a 
creamy  yellow  ground.  So  distinct  a  plant,  combining  as  it  does  great 
beauty  with  its  distinctness,  cannot  but  be  a  valuable  acquisition  for  our 
gardens. 

The  plant  is  a  native  of  Peru,  and  was  introduced  from  thence  by  the 
Messrs.  Yeitch  &  Sons,  of  Ohelsea,  through  their  fortunate  collector,  Mr. 
Pearce.  It  was  exhibited  in  bloom  at  one  of  the  meetings  held  during 
March  of  the  present  year,  and  was  much  and  deservedly  admired.  Its 
merits  were  marked  on  this  occasion  by  the  award  of  first-class  certificate, 
which  was  in  every  way  deserved.  Every  grower  of  hothouse  bulbs  must 
secure  it  for  his  collection. 

Our  memoranda,  taken  from  the  blooming  plant,  describe  the  leaves  as 
broadly  linear,  somewhat  blunt,  and  about  1^^  inch  broad.  The  flower-stem 
is  robust,  terete,  and  glaucous,  supporting  two  flowers,  which  issue  from  a 
spathe  of  pallid  oblong-lanceolate  oracts,  and  are  supported  on  pedicels  of 
about  1 J  inch  long.  The  flowers  are  widely  expanded— 6  to  8  inches  broad ; 
the  tube  very  short,  and  fringed  within ;  the  sepaline  segments  ovate  oblong, 
apiculate,  the  petaline  similar,  but  blunter,  all  greenish  at  the  base  of  the 
tube,  yellowish  white  upwards,  and  there  spotted  thickly  with  crimson  dots ; 
the  stamens  dcclinate,  with  red  filaments  and  green  anthers. 

Being  a  native  of  Peru,  this  species  will  not  require  excessive  heat ;  a 
cool  stove  treatment  will  be  best  for  it.  In  other  respects  its  culture  will 
be  similar  to  that  of  other  stove  Amaryllids,  some  of  which  were  recently 
noticed  in  our  pages. 

M. 

GARDEN  ROSES. 

<<  Roses  at  the  exhibitions  and  Roses  in  one*s  own  garden  are  different 
things,"  said  an  old  Rose  amateur  to  me  the  other  day ;  and  so  much  is 
there  in  this  remark,  that  having  already  given  a  paper  on  Roses  at  the 
exhibitions,  I  turn  now  to  treat  of  '*  Oarden  Roses." 

It  is,  perhaps,  scarcely  necessary  to  remark  that  those  who  admire  Roses 
in  all  their  native  loveliness  on  bush  or  tree,  should  hardly  choose  their 
varieties  fi*om  the  cut  specimens  met  with  at  the  flower  shows.  Lovely  they 
arq,  it  is  true— for  when  and  where  is  the  Rose  not  lovely  ? — ^but  there  is  a 
«*  getting  up,"  a  weary  look  about  them,  which  reminds  one  of  the  late 
hours  of  the  ball-room  rather  than  of  the  charming  freshness  and  native 
simplicity  of  home  life.  And  how  can  it  be  otherwise  ?  When  we  consider 
that  these  Roses  have  been  gathered  from  fifty  to  sixty  hours  before  the  public 
is  admitted  to  see  them,  a  part  of  which  time  they  are  packed  in  boxes 
almost  immured  from  air  and  light,  the  wonder  is  that  they  look  as  fresh 
as  they  do.  Then,  again,  the  mere  exhibitor  of  Roses  runs  too  much  after 
one  idea~/orm,  to  be  a  safe  guide  when  choosing  for  garden  decoration.    He 
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does  not  heed  sufficiently  hahit  and  eanstUtOion ;  and  hence  the  symmetrical 
flower  of  the  exhibition  taUe  is  often  the  o&pring  of  a  weakly  or  diabby  tree. 
We  want  good  Roses ;  bnt  we  want  also,  for  the  purpose  of  general  gardening, 
varieties  of  hardy  constitution  that  will  grow  and  flower  well,  and  live  to  a 
good  old  age,  wittiout  the  petting  and  coaxing  which  so  many  of  the  modem 
varieties  require.    To  choose  Boses,  unless  exhibiting  is  the  main  object  in 
view,  one  should  see  them  in  their  rural  homes,  where  the  act  of  "  getting 
up*'  is  seldom  practised,  and  pretty  faces  count  only  at  their  proper  worth 
--should  see  them  when  newly  opened  by  the  breath  of  mom,  and  while 
still  wet  with  the  dews  of  heaven.    Freslmess  is  the  crowning  beauty,  the 
indescribable  and  irresistible  charm  of  the  Queen  of  flowers,  and  this  frestmess 
is  wanting  in  nine-tenths  of  the  flowers  met  with  on  the  exhibition  tables. 
But  there  is  more  in  the  matter  than  this.    The  practised  rosarian  may 
gather  from  a  solitary  bloom,  or  a  trio  of  blooms,  whether  the  plant  is  of 
hardy  or  delicate  constitution,  whether  the  bearing  is  handsome  or  awkward, 
whether  the  flowers  are  generally  or  only  occasionally  fine,  and  the  many 
other  little  points  important  though  often  overlooked  in  the  hasty  generalisa- 
tions of  this  busy  age,  and  which  go  to  make  up  a  good  Bose — ^Uie  practised 
rosarian,  I  say,  may  arrive  pretty  accurately  at  these  facts  from  cut  speci- 
mens, but  woe  be  to  the  unpractised  who  decides  and  acts  on  such  evidence. 
Daily  experience  confirms  the  opinion  long  entertained  by  the  writer,  that 
they  who  want  Boses  to  decorate  their  gardens  should  choose  from  growing 
plants  rather  than  from  cut  flowers.    Acting  on  these  views  I  lately,  when 
visiting  the  Bose  gardens  in  France,  made  notes  of  the  best  garden  Boses, 
and  these  I  have  corrected  by  comparison  with  the  collection  growing  here 
under  my  own  eye. 

First,  I  would  observe  that  the  amateur  who  wishes  for  a  fine  display  of 
Boses  in  June  and  July,  will  lose  much  if  he  exclude  from  his  list  certain 
varieties  of  summer  Boses.  Among  the  Mosts  Boses  there  are : — Comtesse 
de  Murinais  (white),  Oloire  de  Mousseuses  (blush),  Marie  de  Blois  (lilac), 
the  old-fashioned  Moss  and  the  Crested  Moss  (pink),  Baron  de  Wassenaer 
(red^,  and  Captain  Ingram  and  Purpurea  rubra  (purple),  all  free,  hardy, 
profuse,  and  beautiful.  Of  Dammk  Boses  Madame  Hardy  and  Madame 
Soetmans  are  still  unsurpassed  as  white  flowers,  although  rarely  met  with  at 
the  exhibitions.  The  varieties  Felicite  and  La  Seduisante  compel  us  to 
retain  the  group  Alba ;  these  are  improved  varieties  of  the  Maiden's  Blush, 
and,  although  there  are  now  Hybrid  Perpetuals  of  similar  character,  they 
are  so  delicate  as  to  be  short-lived  and  scarcely  manageable.  Neither  are 
tibe  old  French  Boses  to  be  hastily  ignored,  for  in  (Eillet  Parfait  and  Perle 
des  Panaches  we  have  the  two  best  striped  Boses  (white  striped  with  crimson 
and  rose),  that  have  yet  appeared.  Again,  where  effect  is  valued,  where 
masses  of  bloom  are  desired,  there  are  none  comparable  to  the  old  Hybrid 
Ohinas  Charles  Lawson,  Ch^nedol^,  Coupe  d'Hebe,  Juno,  Madame  Plantier, 
Paul  Perras,  and  Paul  Bicaut.  Nor  must  we  forget  to  include  Harrisonii 
(Austrian),  a  plant  of  matchless  beauty  when  covered  with  its  golden  globes 
in  May  and  June.  Yet  how  few  of  these  ever  put  in  an  appearance  at  the 
Bose  shows !  If  our  new  Hybrid  Perpetuals  produced  the  masses  of  bloom 
in  summer  which  the  above-mentioned  kinds  do,  and  continued  to  bloom 
constantly  throughout  the  autumn,  it  would  be  weU  to  take  them  in  pre- 
ference. But  this  is  not  the  fact.  Cultivators  know  well  that  the  majority 
of  these  Hybrid  Perpetuals  produce  fewer  flowers  in  summer,  and  scarcely 
an  equivalent  in  the  later  flowers.  The  difference  is,  perhaps,  hardly 
appreciable  in  the  sum  total  of  flowers.    It  is  this :  The  sunmier  Boses  pay 
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yon  a  good  round  sum  down  at  once ;  the  antunmalfi  the  same  or  a  nearly 
suuilar  snm  by  inatahnents.  The  latter  are  valuable  because  they  give  us 
floweirs  when 

<<  The  last  Boae  of  summer  is  &ded  and  gone ;" 

but  it  cannot  be  said  that  they  produce  the  splendid  effect  of  the  summer 
Boses  in  the  months  of  June  and  July.  Let  me  not  be  misunderstood.  I 
have  no  wish  to  depreciate  the  automnals ;  all  I  contend  for  is,  that  each  haft 
its  peculiar  value,  and  the  Bose  garden  is  incomplete  without  a  goodly 
portion  of  these  summer-blooming  kinds. 

Having  stated  my  views  in  reference  to  summer  Boses,  I  now  turn  to 
the  autumnals,  among  which  the  Hybrid  Perpetuals  and  Tea-scented  hold 
the  highest  rank  alike  as  garden  and  show  Boses,  although  the  same  kinds 
are  not  always  equally  suitable  for  both  purposes.  Among  the  Hybrid  Per- 
petuab  the  following  will  be  found  to  give  very  genersJ  satisfaction: — 
Alfred  Golomb,  Alphonse  Damaizin,  Anna  Alexieff,  Baron  Adolphe  Boths- 
child,  Beauty  of  Waltham,  Oharles  Lefebvre,  Gomtesse  de  Ghabrillant,  Dr. 
Andiy,  Duke  of  Wellington,  Elizabeth  Yigneron,  Exposition  de  Bri6,  fisher 
Holmes,  Francois  Louvat,  General  d'Hautpoult,  General  Jacqueminot,  Glory 
ofWaltham,  Jean  Bosenkrantz,  John  Hopper,  Jules  Margottin,  Lady  Suffield, 
La  Brillante,  La  Duchesse  de  Momy,  Leopold  Hausburg,  Lord  Macaulay, 
Madame  Alfred  de  Bougemont,  Madame  Gharles  Wood,  Madame  Bivors, 
Madame  Victor  Verdier,  Marechal  Vaillant,  Marguerite  de  St.  Amand, 
Pierre  Netting,  Prince  CamiUe  de  Bohan,  Princess  of  Wales,  Senateur 
Vaisse,  Souvenir  de  la  Beine  d*Angleterre,  Triomphe  des  Fran^ais  and 
Yictor  Verdier.  Of  Bourbon  Perpetuals,  Baron  GoneUa,  Baronne  Noirmont, 
Gomtesse  Barbantanne,  Madame  Gharles  Baltet,  and  Madame  de  Stella  are 
excellent.  Louis  XIV.,  of  the  Rose  de  Rosomene  group  is  also  invaluable  on 
account  of  the  rich  deep  red  globular  flowers  which  it  produces.  Among 
the  charming  Tea-scented  varieties  the  best  are: — ^Alba  Bosa,  Bougere, 
Devoniensis,  Eugenie  Desgaches,  Gloire  de  Dijon,  Homer,  Madame  Da- 
maizin, Madame  Falcot,  Madame  Margottin,  Madame  Villermoz,  Mareehal 
Niel,  Narcisse,  Niphetos,  Bubens,  Safrano,  Sombreuil,  and  Souvenir  d*un 
Ami.  Of  Bourbons  I  recommend  Empress  Eugenie,  Souvenir  de  Mahnaison, 
and  Mrs.  Bosanquet ;  while  of  Noisettes,  Aim^e  Vibert,  Geline  Forestier, 
and  Fellenberg  are  the  most  effective  in  ilieir  way. 

The  colours  and  general  character  of  the  above  varieties  may  be  readily 
ascertained  by  reference  to  any  of  the  great  Bose^growers*  catalogues. 

PauTs  Nurseries,  Wdliham  Cross,  N.  William  Pattl. 


HINTS  ON  ENDIVE  CULTURE. 

It  will  often  be  found  that  a  want  of  success  in  keeping  up  a  good 
supply  of  kitchen  requisites  will  be  the  result  of  inattention  to  iJie  minor 
details  of  culture  and  management  though  it  is  possible  that  the  general 
principles  that  should  rule  our  practice  may  be  well  understood.  For  ex- 
ample, the  general  idea  I  wished  to  convey  in  my  last  paper  on  the  culture 
of  Lettuce  (p.  196),  was  the  absolute  necessity  of  regular  sowings  at 
proper  intervals;  but,  coupled  with  that,  a  similar  amount  of  attention 
must  be  paid  to  the  transplanting,  and  afterwards  preparing  for  the  table. 
Transplantation  should  always  be  attended  to  as  soon  as  the  plants  are 
snfELoiently  large  to  be  able  to  resist  the  attacks  of  snails,  and  before  they 
get  drawn  up  weakly ;  and  blanching  forihe  table  (which  is  an  operation 
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Qsnally  performed  by  tying  the  leaves  together  with  a  string  of  matting), 
miifit  only  be  done  when  ttie  plants  are  perfectly  dry,  and  should  only  be 
performed  on  a  limited  nnmber  at  once.    To  save  time,  this  operatioii  is 
often  performed  in  a  very  wholesale  manner,  a  whole  bed  being  tied  up  at 
once.    This  is  all  very  well  for  a  market  gardener,  who  can  cut  a  waggon- 
load  iQ  a  day ;  bnt  where  only  a  certain  number  is  required  daily,  it  often 
happens  that  more  than  a  third  of  the  crop  will  rot  ofL    The  remedy  is 
obvious — it  is  the  minor  detail  of  only  tying  up  a  few  at  a  time. 

The  next  most  important  crop  for  stJad  purposes,  after  Lettnee,  is 
Endive,  of  which  there  are  two  types,  the  Curled,  and  the  Batavian  or 
BroadJeaved.  These  are  so  liable  to  ran  to  seed  if  sown  early,  that  unless 
Endive  is  in  particular  request  it  is  not  advisable  to  sow  before  the  middle  of 
June,  after  which,  if  the  plants  are  thinned  out  timely,  and  kept  from  extreme 
drought,  they  will  not  run.  Two  more  sowings  may  be  made  during  the 
season,  at  intervals  of  about  a  month.  The  last  one,  in  August,  shonJd  be 
the  largest  sowing,  as  from  it  are  to  be  derived  the  main  crops  for  the 
winter  supply,  and  also  for  planting  in  sheltered  places  to  stand  through  the 
winter. 

The  seed  may  be  sown  either  broadcast  or  in  drills,  the  latter  being 
generally  preferred  on  account  of  the  facility  which  it  affords  for  thinning, 
which  should  always  be  done  in  time  to  prevent  drawing.    The  first  thin- 
ning should  be  made  when  the  plants  are  about  an  inch  in  height,  and 
whether  in  drills  or  broadcast  they  should  be  left  at  8  inches  apart.    It  is 
the  neglect  of  this  first  thinning  which  is  one  of  the  minor  details  over- 
looked, for  in  five  cases  out  of  six  we  shall  find  that  thinning  the  seed-bed 
is  never  practised  until  the  plants  are  required  for  transplanting,  and  the 
consequence  is  that  from  being  drawn  up  weakly,  the  plants  have  to  make 
an  entirely  new  start  from  the  heart  leaves,  and  a  week  or  ten  days  are  lost 
in  the  growth  of  the  plants.     On  the  contrary,  when  they  are  timely 
thinned,  and  again  for  transplanting  into  beds,  as  soon  as  they  are  found 
to  cover  the  seed-bed,  they  will  become  stocl^  and  well  rooted ;   and,  if 
carefully  watered  when  planted,  will  start  into  growth  at  once.    A  portion 
should  always  be  left  in  the  seed-bed  at  from  12  to  14  inches  apart,  to  come 
in  earlier  than  those  which  have  been  transplanted  from  it. 

Endive,  like  most  other  kitchen-garden  crops,  revels  in  good  fat  gromid, . 
and  with  regard  to  the  sowing  in  June  and  July  such  may  be  allowed  it,  but 
with  the  later  sowing  in  August  this  must  be  taken  with  a  reservation,  be- 
cause a  fat  soil  brings  up  a  succulent  herbage,  and  such  herbage  is  peculiarly 
liable  to  injury  from  frost.     The  August  sowing  is  supposed  to  supply  the 
months  of  December,  January,  and  February  at  least,  and  from  the  smallest 
plants  I  have  carried  them  on  into  March  and  the  end  of  April ;  but  from 
experience  I  find  that  the  soil  for  these  plants  must  not  be  so  strong  as  to 
excite  a  succulent  and  tender  growth.    At  all  seasons  it  is  advisable  that 
Endive  should  be  planted  deeply — ^that  is  to  say,  the  crown  of  the  plant 
should  be  at  least  2  inches  below  th^  surface  level.     To  facilitate  the 
operation,  use  a  large  sharp-pointed  dibble,  so  that  there  may  be  a  sort  of 
basin  formed  round  the  crown  of  the  plant  for  the  reception  of  water,  which 
must  always  be  applied  at  planting  time,  though  the  seasons  are  rare  in 
which  it  is  required  afterwards.     Towards  the  end  of  September  plantations 
should  be  made  at  the  base  of  south  walls.    I  generally  plant  Endive  and 
Bath  Cos  or  Hardy  Green  Lettuces  alternately,  and  I  find  them  to  come  in 
very  useful ;  the  Lettuce  especially  comes  in  about  ten  days  or  a  fortnight 
before  those  in  the  more  open  quarters. 
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The  plants  from  the  June  sowing  will  be  ready  for  use  by  the  end  of  Sep- 
tember ;  those  from  the  Jnly  sowing  at  the  end  of  October ;  and  it  is  advisable 
that  a  good  supply  of  these  latter  should  be  tied  np  when  very  dry,  to  blanch, 
and  on  the  approach  of  frost  to  be  lifted  and  stored  in  frames  or  pits  for  an 
early  winter  supply.  For  a  later  supply  the  earliest  plants  from  the  August 
BOwing  must  be  looked  to,  and  full  advantage  taken  of  every  chance 
afforded  by  dry  weather  to  tie  them  up,  either  for  covering  from  frost  in  the 
bed,  or  for  lifting  to  store  away. 

The  Curled  varieties  are  generally  preferred  for  salads,  and  the  Broad- 
leaved  for  stewing ;  but  the  latter  when  well  blanched  are  very  crisp  and 
tender  for  salads,  and  by  some  are  preferred  to  the  Curled,  being  less  bitter. 
Amongst  the  Curled  varieties,  that  exhibited  before  the  Fruit  Committee 
of  the  Boyal  Horticultural  Society  last  season,  appears  likely  to  be  one  of 
the  best. 

Redleaf,  John  Cox. 

THE  POTATO  DISEASE. 

The  Potatos  in  thfs  part  are  very  badly  diseased.  I  do  not  recollect 
having  seen,  since  1846,  the  late  Potatos  in  gardens  worse  diseased  than 
they  are  this  season.  The  disease  did  not  manifest  itself  here  to  any 
extent  until  the  middle  of  August,  so  that  the  early  kinds  escaped  with  little 
or  no  loss. 

Mona's  Pride  and  Bivers's  Boyal  Ash-leaved  were  good  crops  and  fine  in 
quality.  Myatt*s  Prolific  was  a  heavy  crop  everywhere,  and  fine.  Haigh's 
Kidney  was  fine,  and  here  they  escaped  the  disease  much  better  than  last 
year.  Prince  of  Wales  Kidney  was  very  fine,  but  very  badly  diseased. 
Milkr  White  was  very  much  diseased.  Dalmahoy  and  Daintree's  Seedling 
neait^r  all  diseased.  All  the  late  sorts  badly  diseased,  very  few  sound  tubers. 
The  Potatos  in  the  field  are  also,  I  regret  to  say,  going  very  much  with  the 
disease.  The  best  and  freest  from  disease  that  I  know  of  were  treated  as 
follows : — The  manure  was  spread  on  the  ground  last  autumn,  and  then 
ploughed  in,  and  the  sets  were  planted  rather  earlier  than  usual  in  spring. 
These  Potatos  are  a  fine  crop,  and  up  to  the  present  time  (18th  of  Septem- 
ber), very  little  diseased.  The  situation  is  rather  high,  and  the  subsoil 
gravel,  so  that  there  has  been  no  excess  of  moisture  in  the  land.  In  an 
adjoining  field,  which  is  lower  and  a  dead  flat,  with  heavier  soil  and  a  more 
retentive  bottom,  Potatos  last  year  were  very  badly  diseased.  Potatos  in 
the  markets  here  at  present  are  already  a  shilling  the  weight  of  21  lbs.,  a 
rather  unusually  high  price  at  this  season  of  the  year. 

Fortunately  for  the  public,  the  com  crops,  which  are  now  being  harvested 
in  good  condition,  are  considerably  above  an  average  in  this  part  of  the 
country.  Should  flour  keep  at  a  moderate  price,  tiie  loss  of  the  Potato 
crop  will  not  be  so  severely  felt  as  it  was  last  year. 

Stourton.  M.  Saul. 


TOADS  m  IRELAND. 
Although  toads  are  met  with  at  a  considerable  distance  from  water, 
they  were  all  originally  bred  in  it  from  spawn  deposited  in  the  spring. 
From  the  absence  of  toads  in  Ireland,  it  has  been  ignorantly  supposed 
that  there  is  some  peculiar  quality  in  the  soil  which  is  hurtful  to  harmless 
and  useful  reptiles.    I  advert  to  this  for  the  saJce  of  noticing  that  there 
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seem  to  have  been  sixoilar  local  notions  concerning  noxious  ftnimalfl  even 
in  this  conntry.     Sir  J.  Browne  says,  "  It  is  a  true  and  remarkable  thin^, 
that  whereas  Islip  and  Blitchintoni  in  Oxonshire,  are  not  distant  above  two 
miles,  and  noe  river  between,  yet  noe  man  living  remembers  a  make  or 
adder  found  alive  in  Blitchinton  (which  abounds  with  frogs  and  toads),  and 
yet  they  be  brought  from  Islip,  or  other  parties,  into  that  towne,  they  dye 
as  venomous  things  die  on  Irish  earthe  brought  by  ship."    The  anihor 
seems  not  to  have  known  that  adders  can  swim,  nor  the  fact  that  these 
excepted,  the  Irish  may  have  as  many  venomous  creatures  as  we  have,  thoogb 
not  mentioned  in  the  **  fog  of  fable,**  for  the  venom  of  wasps  and  honey  bees 
is  sometimes  as  fatal  as  that  of  the  viper.    Besides,  except  the  vulture,  ihoee 
alluded  to  are  harmless — snakes,  toads,  vultures,  moles,  or  mole  crickets. 
Oarr,  in  his  ''  Tour  in  Ireland,"  mentions  these,  and  also  the  erroneous 
belief  of  no  frogs  having  been  found  in  Ireland  before  the  landing  of  Sin^ 
William;  but  he  observes  that  frogs  are  stated  in  ancient  accounts  of 
noxious  animals  to  have  been  extirpated  from  Ireland.    It  would  be  useless 
to  dwell  on  that  old  legend,  the  origin  of  which  appears  to  be  the  damp 
nature  of  the  Irish  climate. 

Though  toads  are  bred  in  water,  they  cannot  'live  long  in  it.  They 
frebr  irj  places,  where  they  find  proper  food — ^beetles,  ants,  and  many 
other  winged  insects  injurious  to  cultivation.  Therefore  they  are  niore 
useful  than  frogs  that  thrive  in  damp  places,  and  whose  chief  diet  consists  of 
worms  and  water  insects,  or  at  least  of  those  found  in  uncultivated  placee» 
where  they  also  find  shelter  from  the  rays  of  the  sun. 

Cos$ey,  J.  WioHTON. 

DOUBLE  PYRETHRUMS. 

Ant  attempt  to  chronicle  the  improvements  made  during  the  past  tsm 
years  among  the  flowers  employed  for  garden  decoration  would  be  incom- 
plete without  some  allusion  to  the  greatly  improved  forms  of  the  Double 
Fyrethrum.  Only  a  few  years  ago  a  Double  Pyrethrum  of  the  section  now 
under  notice,  was  a  thing  unknown.  But  that  patient  enterprise  that  works 
out  so  many  astonishing  revolutions  in  the  world  of  horticulture  has  been 
applied  with  great  success  to  this  flower,  and  we  have  now  among  us  a 
valuable  summer-flowering  plant  for  the  open  ground— one  thoroughly 
hardy,  being  altogether  an  out-door  flower,  and  at  l£e  same  time  thoroughly 
valuable  for  the  embellishment  of  shrubbery  and  mixed  borders. 

The  history  of  the  improvement  of  this  flower  is  just  the  simple  process 
that  has  worked  such  happy  results  in  the  case  of  other  popular  flowers. 
Received  from  the  Continent  by  Mr.  John  Salter,  of  Hammersmith,  in  a 
form  suggestive  of  a  much  higher  order  of  development,  it  was  at  once 
taken  in  hand,  and  by  careful  seeding  year  by  year,  semi-double  flowers 
became  resolved  into  frilly  double  blooms ;  increased  size  both  of  floret  and 
flower-head  followed  in  the  wake  of  fuller  substance,  and  with  these  came 
that  coveted  variation  which  always  gladdens  the  heart  of  the  florist — a 
breaking  away  into  new  colours,  or  combinations  of  colour,  even  to  a  much 
larger  degree  than  was  at  first  reasonably  expected.  And  so,  bringing  up 
the  **  record  of  progress  "  to  the  present  year,  the  rich  and  varying  beauty 
of  some  of  these  flowers  reaUy  surprises  one  who  has  inspected  them,  see- 
ing what  a  comparatively  short  space  of  time  has  been  devoted  to  perfect- 
ing them.  They  are  certainly  a  valuable  addition  to  our  hardy  herbaceous 
plants.    That  they  grow  somewhat  lanky  is  really  no  tenable  objection 
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agaiiiBt  them,  as  they  oaa  easily  be  tied  up  to  stakes  in  oommon  with  mam 
other  herbaceous  plants.  But  it  is  not  improbable  that  this  objection  will 
soon  be  altogether  removed,  inasmuch  as  some  very  dwarf-growing  varieties 
are  now  showing  themselves  in  the  seedling-beds,  in  the  same  way  as  has 
been  observed  among  the  Antirrhinums  for  instance,  and  there  is  no  loss 
of  any  good  qualities  in  these  dwarf-growing  kinds,  while  their  dwarfness 
iB  a  great  gain.  They  remain  in  bloom  for  a  considerable  time,  commencing 
early  in  July,  if  not  earlier,  and  they  are  even  now  (the  second  week  in 
September),  in  full  bloom,  as  the  plants  throw  out  a  succession  of  lateral 
ahoots  that  become  floriferous. 

Then  some  single-flowered  varieties  of  the  Fyrethrum  are  also  under- 
going a  collateral  improvement,  though  they  only  bear  about  the  same 
relationship  to  the  double-flowered  kinds  that  the  single  Anemone-flowered 
Chrysanthemums  do  to  the  splendid  and  full  double  flowers.  Still,  they 
are  moving  along  in  the  march  of  improvement,  increasing  year  by  year  in 
size  of  flower,  in  breadth  and  roundness  of  floret,  and  in  diversity  of  colour. 
They  are  easily  propagated ;  this  is  another  recommendation  in  their  favour* 
They  can  be  multiplied  by  taking  off  cuttings  either  in  the  autumn  or  early 
in  the  spring ;  these  should  be  put  into  a  bed  made  ready  for  them  in  a 
oold  frame,  or  else  be  put  out  on  a  shady  border,  and  protected  by  a  hand- 
glass. A  good  rich  soil  is  all  that  is  required  to  induce  them  to  root* 
Planting  out  for  blooming  can  be  done  either  in  the  autumn  or  the  early 
spring.  If  the  ground  intended  to  receive  them  be  low  and  wet,  put  off 
the  planting-out  till  the  spring,  and  house  the  plants  in  a  cold  frame 
through  the  winter ;  but,  as  a  rule,  planting  can  be  safely  done  in  the 
autumn.  As,  however,  the  slugs  have  a  fine  appreciation  of  the  foliage  as 
an  article  of  food,  they  must  be  looked  after,  or  the  plants  will  soon  betray 
the  ravages  of  these  herbivorous  gourmands  of  the  garden. 

I  have  endeavoured  to  arrange  under  certain  heads  of  colour  some  of 
the  showiest  and  best  varieties.  Under  the  head  of  Carmine  and  Bed  may  ()e 
put  the  showiest  and  brightest  colours.  Of  these  the  following  can  be  well 
recommended : — Emile  Leamme,  a  fine  continental  variety,  colour  deep  rosy 
carmine  with  bronze  centre ;  Modele,  a  fine  shade  of  carmine  red,  but  with 
a  tendency  to  come  single ;  Cai-minatum  plenum,  dark  carmine ;  Fvlgem  pie- 
nissimum,  dark  red,  a  large  and  handsome  flower ;  Imbiicatiwl  plenum,  bright 
rosy  carmine,  the  flowers  of  great  size  and  showy ;  Eose  Perfection,  a  dark 
but  pleasing  shade  of  rosy  carmine ;  and  Prince  of  Wales,  dark  carmine 
shaded  with  bright  red,  a  striking  shade  of  colour,  flowers  large  and  full. 

Bosy  Idlac  and  Purple  shades  will  well  represent  the  next  section.  A 
distinct  purple  hue  is  evidently  soon  to  be  obtained,  but  at  present  it  is 
somewhat  mixed  with  rose.  The  most  noticeable  under  this  head  are  Miss 
FUnkie  (Salter),  new  of  1867,  pale  rosy  lilac,  with  a  light  centre,  the  flowers 
large  and  full,  and  belonging  to  what  Mr.  Salter  denominates  the  Banun- 
eulus-flowered  section,  inasmuch  as  the  florets  forming  the  centre  of  the 
head  are  flat  instead  of  being  quilled,  as  is  ordinarily  the  case ;  Lischen^ 
another  continental  variety,  rosy  purple  with  paler  centre  ;  Madame  Calot^ 
deep  rosy  purple,  a  very  effective  shade  of  colour ;  and  Barral,  a  very  fine 
and  double  crimson  purple  flower,  one  of  the  best  of  the  dark  colours. 

Of  shades  of  Bose  there  are  Salter's  Alfred  Salter^  vivid  rose,  a  fine 
flower ;  Iveryanum,  bright  rose,  the  flowers  large  and  fall  (this  variety  is 
somewhat  dwarf  in  its  habit) ;  Nemesis,  dark  glowing  rose,  showy  and  fine ; 
Paul  JouTfiUy  soft  rose  with  light  centre,  another  dwarf-growing  variety ; 
Pompon  Eose,  a  small  but  good  flower  of  a  lively  dark  rose  shade ;  and 
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WWielm  KrampeTy  a  tall-growing  variety,  but  of  a  good  shade  of  colour — 
namely,  lively  dark  rose. 

Pink  shades  are  found  in  the  following  varieties : — NobiUssimum  (Salter), 
new  of  1867,  a  very  large  flower,  having  broad  guard  florets  of  a  bright 
pink  hue  with  a  white  centre,  one  of  ilie  most  distinct  kinds,  and  veiy 
attractive ;  Yolande,  rosy  pink,  flowers  very  double,  and  dwarf-growing ; 
Cameum  plenum^  pinkish  blush,  flower  large  and  full ;  Fascination,  a  very 
pleasing  shade  of  deep  pink;  Gustave  Heitz,  a  continental  variety  of  a  pale 
rosy  pink  shade  with  bronzy  centre,  a  fine  flower,  but  a  somewhat  tall 
grower;  Lady  Blancke,  blush,  with  a  distinct  rosy  tint,  very  fine;  Misz 
Talfourd,  bright  rosy  pink,  a  pretty  and  pleasing  shade  of  colour ;  and  Mrs. 
Dia,  blush,  shaded  with  pale  rose,  and  very  fine. 

There  is  a  clearly  perceptible  presence  of  something  alqn  to  Peach 
colour  in  a  few  of  these  flowers,  particularly  in  Ariane,  rosy  peach,  the 
centre  lighter,  a  pretty  and  distinct  flower ;  Cerito,  clear  rosy  peach  with 
sulphur  centre,  a  fine  flower ;  and  Pet,  another  pretty  flower  of  bright  rosy 
peach  shade. 

Shades  of  Yellow  are  as  yet  confined  to  yellowish  sulphur  and  buff.  Of 
these  the  best  are  Luteum  plenum  (Salter),  new  of  1867,  pale  yellow,  but 
deeper  in  colour  in  the  centre,  free-blooming,  and  dwarf-growing ;  Nancy,  a 
continental  variety,  in  colour  creamy  sulphur;  and  Sulphureum,  sulphur, 
with  a  deeper  colour  in  the  centre  of  the  flower,  distinct  and  good. 

Of  White  flowers  there  are  Annie  Holbom,  white,  with  a  deep  blush 
centre ;  BeUe  Gahrielle,  pure  white,  with  delicate  peach  centre,  a  fine  flower ; 
Ne  Plm  Ultra,  blush  white,  a  fine  and  bold  flower ;  and  Princess  Alexandra, 
white,  with  a  slight  tint  of  cream,  a  very  fine  flower  of  great  depth  and 
substance,  and  dwarf-growing. 

The  following  are  the  best  of  the  single  flowers : — Oiganteum  rubrwn, 
chestnut  red,  flowers  large  and  bold ;  Kleinholtz,  bright  crimson,  fine  and 
distinct ;  Mons,  glowing  crimson,  a  fine  shade  of  colour,  flowers  large  and 
fine ;  Prince  Alfred,  purplish  crimson,  flowers  large  and  bold ;  and  Sparkler, 
bright  reddish  crimson,  flowers  very  showy,  and  a  fine  shade  of  colour. 

Quo. 


DENDROBIUM  NOBILE  AND  SPECIOSUM. 

The  latter  of  these,  Dendrohium  speciosvm,  does  not  appear  to  have  met 
with  the  amount  of  cultural  success  amongst  us,  which  from  its  great 
merits  it  is  deserving  of.  A  plant  with  eight  or  ten  stout  pseudobulbs, 
having  each  a  crown  of  leaves  fine  as  it  is  capable  of  producing—not  such 
as  are  generally  met  with— is  in  itself  a  noble  object,  whose  beauty  is  greatly 
enhanced,  however,  when  decorated  with  an  array  of  spikes  sufficiently 
lengthy  to  need  that  the  pot  should  be  elevated  for  their  display.  The  cause 
of  this  want  of  greater  success  must  not  be  sought  after  in  the  absence  of 
heat.  Dendrohium  speciosum  is  in  reality  a  plant  from  a  more  temperate 
zone  than  some  superficial  observers  may  be  aware  of.  It  was  first  in- 
troduced from  New  Holland ;  and  New  Holland  plants,  it  may  not  be  beside 
the  subject  to  state,  have  an  aversion  to  too  much  heat.  Generally  they  will 
contend  to  the  death  against  it.  Let  me  advise,  therefore,  a  more  rational 
treatment  to  those  who  are  anxious  to  grow  and  to  flower  this  plant  freely. 

A  warm  comer  in  a  greenhouse  or  conservatory,  quite  away  from  draugnt, 
and  not  too  much  shaded,  will  suit  it  well  in  a  general  way.    In  such  a 
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position  it  may  stand  from  Noyember  till  late  in  the  following  April,  with 
just  sufficient  water  afforded  to  ensure  a  slight  amount  of  latent  moisture 
throughout  the  entu*e  ball.  This  is  best  supplied  by  simply  dipping  the 
whole  exterior  surface  of  the  pot  containing  the  plant  into  a  tub  or  vessel  con- 
taining tepid  water,  three  or  four  times  during  the  above  period.  From  the 
latter  date  commence  gradually  to  moisten  the  ball  throughout  by  actual 
waterings,  sponging  the  leaves  also,  which  will,  doubtless,  start  it  into  active 
growth  in  due  time,  at  which  period  it  may  be  removed  to  the  cooler  part  of 
an  intermediate-house,  still  keeping  it  away  from  anything  in  the  way  of 
draughts,  slightly  shading  it,  and  occasionally  watering  it  copiously  over- 
head. When  it  has  finished  preceptibly  to  enlarge  in  growth  in  this  position, 
it  may  be  again  removed  to  a  more  open  situation,  such  as  an  airy  vinery 
wherein  the  crop,  having  become  ripened,  requires  in  consequence  a  dry  atmo- 
sphere. Here  it  will  mature  effectively  the  growth  it  has  previously  made, 
and  at  the  proper  date  it  should  again  be  returned  to  its  general  winter 
quarters.  In  the  following  March,  or  early  in  April,  it  may  be  expected 
to  show  for  flower.  Bear  in  mind,  however,  that  if  through  adverse  treat- 
ment this  plant,  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  kill  outright,  with  any' sem- 
blance of  cultural  attention,  has  dwindled  "less  by  degrees"  down  to  a 
mere  pigmy  as  compared  with  what  it  should  be,  it  will  take  more  than  one, 
and  perhaps  two  seasons,  to  induce  it  to  flower  freely.  With  treatment  such 
as  the  above,  which  I  can  personally  vouch  for,  I  have  flowered  a  plant  of 
D.  speciosum,  which,  grown  in  a  16-sized  pot,  produced  sixteen  flower-spikes 
upon  ten  pseudobulbs,  two  of  which  carri^  three  spikes  each,  averaging 
12  to  14  inches  in  length,  and  beautifully  fragrant.  Few  have  any  idea  of 
the  real  beauty  of  this  species,  even  though  it  be  not  brightly  coloured,  who 
have  not  seen  it  thus  freely  flowered.  One  other  remark  I  would  offer.  In 
potting  the  plant,  use  an  open  porous  compost,  formed,  as  is  customary,  by 
mixing  fibrous  peat,  charcoal,  sphagnum,  and  potsherds  well  together, 
these,  however,  being  first  reduced  to  smaller  particles ;  mix  them  together, 
crock  less,  yet  efficiently,  and  pot  them  as  firmly  as  the  nature  of  these  things 
will  admit.  Little  other  inducement  will  the  roots  then  need  to  ramble 
luxuriantly  therein,  and  throw  up  in  consequence  robust  pseudobulbs,  bear- 
ing upon  their  crowns  leaves  equally  broad  and  lengthy  as  themselves — a 
true  test  of  luxuriance  in  Dendrobium  speciosum. 

Dendrobium  nobile  requires  also  a  little  more  study  than  is  usual  of  its  native 
habitat,  and  its  attendeuit  climatic  influences,  in  order  to  flower  it  as  freely 
as  it  is  capable  of  being  flowered.  A  native  of  China,  it  delights  in  a  moist, 
humid,  and  warm  atmosphere  during  active  growth — a  season  when,  perhaps, 
it  would  be  difficult  to  overdeluge  the  plant  with  water  at  a  genial  tempe- 
rature. In  our  practice  here  we  seldom  err.  But  do  we  imitate  the  more 
temperate  Chinese  winter  in  our  general  practice  during  the  season  of  rest  ? 
I  hold  not.  Encased  within  our  necessarily  over-humid  winter  stoves  at 
a  uniformly  maximum  temperature,  comparatively  speaking,  these  plants 
(which  need  a  cool  and  an  entire  season  of  rest,  surrounded  by  as  dry  and 
buoyant  an  atmosphere  as  possible),  are  forced,  as  it  is,  into  a  state  of  semi- 
rest  only — ^forced  to  retain  their  foliage  green  and  intact.  Thus  does  the 
whole  plant  exist  adversely.  How  should  we  apply  these  facts,  then  ?  So 
soon  as  the  plants  have  ceased  actively  to  grow  (which  is  readily  seen  when 
they  exhibit  at  the  tips  of  the  young  growths  no  further  signs  of  progres- 
sion), withhold  water,  save  at  distant  intervals,  during  a  month  or  six 
weeks,  aiid  after  that,  wholly.  Remove  them  first  for  a  week  into  the 
warmest,  driest  position  in  the  house,  and  thence  into  the  sunniest  part  of 
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a  cool  gzeetJumse  or  ^ineiy,  not  subjeoted  to  dimiights,  where  they  sue  to 
beoome  well  ixrared  to  a  plentiful  supply  of  air,  which,  howeyer,  they  must 
not  feel  directly.  Here  they  are  to  remain  for  some  months.  The  only 
other  essential  requisite  is  that  no  actual  moisture  be  allowed  to  rest  upon 
their  whole  sui&oe.  In  due  season  flower-buds  will  protrude  if  a  growth 
capable  of  tiieir  production  has  been  formed.  When  this  is  observed  they 
most  be  reintroduced  into  a  warmer  house,  and  treated  for  the  due  display 
of  their  blossoms.  It  will  soon  be  seen  what  an  incentive  of  future  [growth 
the  past  complete  rest  will  have  been.  The  hardening  process,  in  like 
manner,  will  cause  them  to  flower  most  abundantly. 

DigtwdL  William  Eabley. 


/new  garden  plants. 

Amongst  recent  novelties  in  the  Orchid  family  may  be  mentioned  Den- 
drolnwn  BvUerianmn  (Bot.  Mag.,  t.  5652),  a  pretty  delicate-flowered  species^ 
first  bloomed  by  Mr.  Wentworth  BuUer,  after  whom  it  has  been  named. 
It  is  a  Moulmein  plant,  introduced  by  Messrs.  Low  &  Co.,  and  is  said  to  be 
of  very  easy  culture,  flowering  in  the  spring.  The  stems  are  erectidi  and 
striated,  the  leaves  ovate-lanceolate  acute,  and  the  flowers  which  follow  the 
leaves,  in  clusters  of  two  or  three,  white,  faintly  tipped  with  purple,  and 
with  a  large  yellow  blotch  in  the  centre  of  the  lip.  <^  In  structure  it  is, 
perhaps,  most  nearly  allied  to  D.  crepidatmn,  from  which  the  form  of  the 
Up  abundantly  distinguishes  it ;  while  in  the  size,  colouring,  and  general 
effect  of  its  flowers,  it  somewhat  resembles  the  otherwise  very  different 
D.  Devonianum,''  but  is  infinitely  less  beautiful.  It  has  been  called  P.  gra- 
tiosimmum  in  gardens.  The  very  remaricable  Epidendtwn  cnentidophorum, 
(Bot.  Mag.,  t.  5666),  has  been  bloomed  during  the  past  summer  at  Oulton 
Park,  and  {oroves  to  be  a  fine  showy  species.  Its  stately  stems  grow  from 
4  to  6  feet  high,  and  are  pendent  at  top  from  the  weight  of  the  lurge 
nodding  raceme  of  flowers.  The  latter  are  long-stalked,  pale  on  the  outside, 
and  On  the  izkside  yellowish  mottied  with  rich  brown,  tiie  lip  and  column 
being  of  a  creamy  white  tinted  with  rose.  The  large  size  of  the  individual 
flowers,  and  the  bulk  of  the  entire  racemes,  together  with  the  stately  habit 
of  the  plant»  render  it  one  of  the  most  desirable  of  its  family — one,  more- 
over, which,  coming  from  an  elevation  of  7000  feet  in  Guatemala,  is  found 
to  tbffive  best  in  gardens  under  cool  treatment.  Another  new  species  of  the 
same  genus,  having  an  ornamental  character,  is  Epidendrum  Brasaoola  (Bot. 
Mag.,,  t.  5664),  another  Guatemalan  species,  flowered  by  Mr.  Bateman,  a 
plant  aQied  in  habit  to  E.  prismatocarpum,  but  remarkably  distinct  in 
colour,  the  sepals  being  of  a  rich  buff  or  yellowish  brown,  the  lip  straw- 
coloured  at  the  base,  and  mauve-coloured  at  the  tip.  Its  singular  colour 
renders  it  attractive. 

Among  stove  shrubs  a  very  interesting  addition  to  our  omamental- 
/  leaved  plants  was  made  by  the  introduction  of  Acaiypha  tricolor,  from  New 
Caledonia.  It  is  a  remarkably  distinct  plant,  of  shrubby  naoit,  producing 
Urge  ovate  acuminate  leaves,  which  are  irregularly  moUled  and  blotched 
witii  coppery  red  and  crimson,  or  sometimes  a  good  deal  suffused  with 
coppery  red,  a  colour  quite  distinct  from  that  of  any  other  plant  in  culti- 
vation, and  which  contrasts  finely  with  other  ornaments  of  the  hothouse. 
The  plant  belongs  to  the  Urticaceous  order,  and  is  the  Caturus  hupiiu$  of 
some  botanists.    It  was  obtained  by  Mr.  J.  G.  Yeitch  during  his  visit  to 
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the  Saaih  Sea  Islaiicb,  and  has  lately  been  sent  out  bj  the  Messrs.  Yeitch 
and  Sons,  to  whom  we  are  indebted,  for  the  accompanying  iUustratioik 


Dr.  Hooker  figures  a  rather  pretty  form  of  Dtxicama,  called  iwreuloM, 
var.  maeulata  (Bot.  Mag.,  t.  5662),  sent  to  Eew  from  West  Tropical  Africa 
by  M.  Gostay  Mann.  It  is  a  stoye  shmb  of  6  to  8  feet  in  height,  with 
slender  stems,  copiously  augmented  by  means  of  surculi  (or  suckers),  from 
the  roots ;  the  leayes  are  scattered  or  somewhat  whorled,  acuminately 
oblong-lanceolate,  green  with  yellow  spots ;  and  the  stems  terminate  in  a 
lax  globose  corymb  of  slender-tubed  pale  yellowish  flowers. 
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A  very  interesting  example  of  the  genns  Agaye,  a  group  of  plants 
which,  from  their  remarkable  and  strikingly  effective  forms,  are  makings 
their  way  slowly  but  surely  in  popular  favour,  is  the  Agavs  xylmaeaniha^ 
recently  figured  (Bot.  Mag.,  t.  5660).  It  is  a  stemless  plant,  with  the  thick 
succulent  leaves  spreading  on  all  sides,  and  bearing  on  their  margins 
flat,  whitish,  variously  lobed  or  furcate,  or  sometimes  simple,  spinous  pro- 
cesses, which  are  often  hooked ;  it  is  these  woody-looking  spines  that  have 
suggested  the  name.  The  scape  is  simple,  erect,  9  or  10  feet  high,  terminat- 
ing in  an  attenuated  but  crowded  raceme  8  to  4  feet  long,  of  small  greenish 
flowers  with  projecting  yellow  anthers. 

Erodium  macradenium  ^ot.  Mag.,  t.  6665),  recently  introduced  from 
the  Pyrenees  by  Messrs.  Backhouse  k  Son,  of  York,  a  pretty  cut-leaved 
plant,  with  lilac  black-spotted  Pelargonium-like  flowers,  appears  to  be  the 
same  as  the  plant  long  since  cultivated  (and,  doubtless,  subsequently  lost 
to  our  gardens),  under  the  name  of  E.  glandulosum.  It  is  an  el^ant  her- 
baceous perennial.  .    y^ 

ROOTS  FROM  VINE  STEMS. 

Bbfobe  I  observed  Mr.  Gramb's  remarks  at  p.  174  concerning  the 
production  of  roots  from  Vine  stems,  I  thought  there  was  no  doubt  but 
such  roots  were  the  mere  effects  of  moist  heat,  especially  during  dull 
weather ;  and  this  not  only  coincides  with  his  remarks  on  the  subject,  but 
I  think  also  with  the  opinion  of  practical  Vine-growers.  If  the  opinion  of 
theorists  is  correct,  that  the  fault  proceeds  from  weakness  of  the  roots 
underground,  then  only  weak  Vines  would  produce  roots  from  their  sterns^ 
whereas  they  are  less  Uable  to  do  so  than  strong  ones,  though  both  may  be 
under  the  same  treatment.  I  need  observe  l£at  the  roots  are  produced 
only  from  the  under  sides  of  the  stems  shaded  from  the  effects  of  the  sun, 
and  they  soon  die  off  in  a  drier  atmosphere. 

*  The  same  may  be  said  of  healthy  Melons,  Cucumbers,  and  plants  of 
many  other  kinds,  whose  stems  often  produce  roots  or  fibres  during  doll 
weather.  Some  of  my  Vines  are  upwards  of  thirty  years  old,  with  stems 
thicker  than  one*s  wrist,  and  they  annually  produce  roots — ^more  or  less^ 
according  to  the  warm  humidity  of  the  house,  as  freely  as  Vine  cuttings  do 
whilst  lying  amongst  warm  leaves. 

Cosaetf  Park.  J.  Wiohton. 

CONCERNING  CONIFERS. 

Thb  planting  of  Conifers  is  every  year  extending  over  the  country. 
They  are  not  now  confined  to  the  pleasure  ground,  nor  to  a  special  place 
set  apart  for  them  called  a  Piuetum,  but  are  beiug  largely  planted  over  the 
parks  and  plantations  of  many  of  the  larger  estates.  These  are  the  proper 
places  for  all  the  larger-growing  species. 

In  some  of  the  places  where  Conifers  were  largely  planted  some  years  ago, 
one  of  the  great  mistakes  committed  was  the  planting  of  them  too  closely 
together.  In  most  situations  where  the  plants  have  not  been  prop^ly 
thinned,  the  greater  number  of  the  specimens  are  spoiled  for  want  of  room 
to  develope  ihemselves.  Large«growing  Conifers  have  generally  been 
planted  too  closely  together,  or  too  near  walks  and  other  things  that  prevent 
their  developing  ^emselves. 
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The  difficulty  in  procuring  seeds  of  some  of  the  species  was  so  great  a 
few  years  ago,  that  grafting  was  largely  practised  to  meet  the  demand  for 
ihem.  Unfortunately,  many  of  the  trees  planted  some  years  ago,  either 
through  heing  grafted  or  the  roots  becoming  corkscrewed  by  being  kept  in 
small  pots,  have  done  badly  and  caused  disappointment.  These  matters  are 
now  generally  well  understood,  and  there  is  now  no  difficulty  in  getting  fine 
seedling  plants,  well  prepared  for  transplanting,  with  the  almost  certainty 
of  the  most  satisfactory  results,  if  planted  in  suitable  places,  and  properly 
attended  to. 

The  two  great  evils  that  Conifers  suffer  from  are,  an  excess  of  moisture 
at  the  roots,  and  planting  in  low  confuled  situations.  Unfortunately 
Conifers  do  not  always  show  the  effects  of  these  evils.  In  dry  seasons  and 
mild  winters  the  plants  do  pretty  well.  It  is  only  when  there  is  a  heavy 
rainfall  in  the  autumn,  and  this  is  followed  by  a  severe  winter,  that  Conifers 
planted  in  badly  drained  land  and  confined  situations  suffer  to  any  extent, 
but  the  results  are  then  often  very  disastrous,  as  was  the  case  in  many 
places  last  year.  Plants  that  are  perfectly  hardy  are  then  set  down  as  quite 
tender.  Hardy  Conifers  when  planted  in  badly  drained  land  or  in  con- 
fined places  wUl  suffer  seriously  from  a  few  degrees  of  frost,  while  the  very 
same  kinds  will,  when  planted  in  thoroughly  well-drained  land  and  open  airy 
situations,  stand  many  degrees  of  frost  without  sustaining  the  slightest  in- 
jury. When  Conifers  are  planted  in  badly  drained  land  and  in  confined 
places  the  wood  very  rarely  gets  properly  matured,  and  in  consequence  it 
suffers  from  a  few  degrees  of  frost.  Excess  of  moisture  at  the  roots  in 
winter  causes  the  spongelets  to  perish,  and  the  plant  is  in  consequence 
weakened,  and  less  able  to  stand  frost.  From  long  practical  observation  I 
have  very  little  doubt  that  excess  of  moisture  at  the  roots,  is  one  of  the  chief 
causes  why  so  many  hardy  Conifers  suffer  so  much  injury  in  severe  winters. 

Of  the  several  thousands  of  Conifers  planted  here  in  the  park,  the  plea- 
sure ground,  and  woods,  not  one  of  those  in  exposed  situations,  and  where  the 
subsoil  is  of  a  dry  porous  nature,  suffered  in  the  slightest  degree  from  the 
frost  of  last  winter  and  spring.  A  few  only,  in  low  places,  or  where  from  the 
nature  of  the  ground  the  surface  water  could  not  pass  off  freely,  suffered 
slightly. 

I  am  perfectly  convinced  if  more  attention  was  paid  to  the  drainage  of 
the  land,  and  to  planting  in  open  airy  situations  where  the  wood  would  get 
ripened,  we  should  not  hear  so  often  of  such  wholesale  destruction  of 
Conifers  in  severe  winters  as  we  did  in  that  of  1866.  In  our  moist  climate 
the  land  for  Conifers  cannot  be  too  dry  in  winter  ^if  we  wish  to  save  the  fine 
roots  from  perishing ;  nor  can  the  situation  be  too  open  and  airy,  provided  it 
is  sheltered  from  the  fury  of  the  destructive  west  winds. 

We  are  now  on  the  eve  of  the  planting  season,  and  it  would  be  well  if 
these  facts  were  not  only  borne  in  mind,  but  acted  upon  by  intending  planters. 
I  am  sure  those  who  do  so,  will  have  the  pleasure  of  witnessing  satisfactory 
results. 

Though  plantations  are  the  proper  places  for  all  the  larger-growing  species, 
I  am  no  great  advocate  for  planting  young  Conifers  in  old  woods — ^not, 
however,  ^ough  a  dread  of  root-fungus,  but  from  the  difficulty  of  getting 
spaces  sufficiently  open  and  airy,  where  the  sun  can  shine  on  the  young 
plants  all  day  long.  If  tall  trees  in  any  way  shade  young  Conifers  they  will 
grow  up  thin  and  weakly. 

I  am  a  great  advocate  for  planting  Conifers  in  young  plantations,  and 
for  planting  them  at  good  distances  apart,  so  that  they  may  have  ample 
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loom  to  develope  themselves.  The  yonng  plants  a&rd  the  Gonifeors  all  ne- 
eessaiy  shelter  withoat  obstraetmg  tiie  sunshine. 

When  planted  in  yonng  plantaticms  the  yonng  trees  shonld  be  kept  well 
thinned  out  as  they  advanoe  in  growth,  so  that  the  Conifers  may  have  &  £air 
ehanee  of  developing  themselves. 

SiowrUm.  IL  Saui.. 


MADRESPIBLD  COURT  GRAPE. 

This  splendid  new  Grape  was  exhibited  to  the  meeting  of  the  Fruit 
Oommittee  of  the  Boyal  Horticnltoral  Society  held  on  the  20th  of  Angnst. 
and  was  most  deservedly  awarded  a  first-class  certificate.    The  bandies  ex- 
hibited weighed  from  li  to  2  lbs.  each ;  they  were  beaatifnlly  and  regnlarly 
grown,  and  qnite  of  the  same  form  as  those  of  the  Muscat  of  Alexandria — L  «., 
long  and  tapering,  and  well  shouldered.    The  berries  are  large,  longiah  oval^ 
like  those  of  the  Muscat,  jet  black,  and  covered  with  a  fine  bloom  like  that 
on  the  fruit  of  Black  Alicante.    The  stalk  of  ihe  bunch  is  rather  fine,  ezeei, 
and  of  a  reddish  purple ;  that  of  the  berry  is  stout  and  warted.    The  skaxi 
is  tough  and  membranous ;  the  flesh  is  firm  and  very  juicy,  rich  and  ex- 
cellent, and  has  a  distinct  Muscat  flavour.    The  leaves,  which  are  bristly, 
deeply  lobed,  and  serrated,  have  reddish  stalks  and  midribs,  like  those  of 
the  Esperione. 

It  is  a  seedling,  and  was  raised  by  Mr.  Cox,  gardener  at  Madresfield 
Court,  Great  Malvern,  who  has  famished  the  following  information  respect- 
ing it : — *<  The  Grape  in  question  was  raised  some  five  years  ago,  and  was 
the  only  one  of  a  quantity  of  seedlings  which,  after  fruiting,  I  considered 
worth  saving.  The  parents  were  Muscat  of  Alexandria  and  Black  Alicante, 
crossed  both  ways.  I  am  therefore  in  doubt  as  to  which  kind  produced  the 
seed  from  which  the  present  seedling  was  raised.  The  plant  is  of  robust 
growth,  and  short-jointed,  and  the  eye  is  prominent,  and  rather  more 
pointed  than  that  of  the  Muscat.  The  fruit  sets  as  freely  as  liiat  of  the 
Black  Hamburgh,  and  ripens  a  fortnight  later  ihan  that  variety,  and  a  like 
period  earlier  than  that  of  the  Muscat  of  Alexandria." 

Judging  by  specimens  of  this  seedling  which  have  been  exhibited  during 
the  past  two  seasons,  it  promises  to  be  one  of  the  finest  Grapes  yet  intro- 
duced. For  flavour  it  is  nearly  if  not  quite  equal  to  the  Muscat  of  Alexan- 
dria ;  in  appearance,  size,  colour,  and  form,  it  is  all  ihat  can  be  desired ; 
and  there  is  a  freeness  about  the  bunch,  like  that  which  belongs  to  the 
Black  Hamburgh,  that  betokens  ajfine  constitution,  and  capability  of  being 
grown  to  a  large  size.  The  stout  stalks  of  the  berry,  and  its  tough  leatheiy 
skin,  are  also  sure  indications  of  its  good  keeping  qualities.  Of  all  Grapes 
in  cultivation,  Mrs.  Pince's  Black  Muscat  comes  nearest  to  it. . 

A.  F.  B, 


AN  EPITOME  OF  PANSY  CULTURE. 

To  grow  the  Pansy  successfully  for  exhibition  purposes,  the  course  of 
treatment  briefly  sketched  out  in  the  following  remarks,  and  which  can  be 
filled  up  according  to  circumstances,  should  be  followed. 

In  the  month  of  July,  and  again  in  October,  select  healthy  cuttings, 
and  plant  them  in  a  cool  part  of  the  garden.  A  north  border  is  the  best 
situation  for  them,  and  they  should  be  put  under  glass,  in  order  to  keep 
heavy  rains  from  rotting  tham;  but  this  covering  should  not  be  a  close 
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frame  or  pit — ^hand-glassee  do  exceedingly  well  if  they  are  removed  for  a 
short  time  night  and  morning.  Light  soil  must  be  used,  and  both  the 
cuttings,  and  the  young  plants  after  they  have  rooted,  are  to  be  kept  dear 
of  all  dead  foliage. 

If  required  for  very  early  bloom,  or  to  be  exhibited  in  pots,  the  strongest 
young  plants  should  be  selected  and  potted  into  four-inch  pots ;  they  are 
to  be  placed  in  a  cold  frame  for  l^e  purpose  of  keeping  off  any  excess  of 
rain,  but  they  must  have  all  the  air  possible.  In  December  they  are  to  be 
repotted  into  seyen-inch  pots,  using  rich  soil.  The  plants  generally  make 
several  leading  shoots,  but  four  or  five  are  sufficient,  and  from  these  the 
small  branches  or  side  shoots  should  be  removed  as  they  grow,  in  order  to 
throw  strength  into  the  principal  shoots,  by  which  means  large  blooms  will 
be  ensured. 

Similar  treatment  will  be  successful  for  out-of-door  culture.  A  rioh 
free  soil,  and  a  cool  but  {dry  place,  are  among  the  principal  requisites,  and 
with  these  must  be  combined  abundance  of  light,  so  that  crowding  may  be 
avoided.  Unless  this  is  attended  to,  vigorous  growth  and  large  blooms  will 
not  be  obtained. 

C.T. 

GOODYERA  MACRANTHA,  A  HARDY  VARIEGATED 

ORCHID. 

If  not  quite  equal  in  beauty  of  colour  and  marking  to  the  Anaectochils 
of  our  hothouses,  we  have  at  least  in  this  pretty  Japanese  plant  one  which 


is  suggestive  of  those  rare  hothouse  gems,  and  one  which  has  enough  of 
intrinsic  beauty  to  make  it  a  welcome  addition  to  our  collections.  It  has 
been  introduced  from  Japan  in  a  living  state  to  the  St.  Pet^rsbuigh  Botanic 
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Garden  by  M.  Maximowicz,  and  the  same,  or  a  very  similar  plant, 
brought  to  this  ooontry  by  Mr.  J.  G.  Veitch  on  his  return  from  Japan. 

The  plant  is  a  dwarf  herb,  with  short  stems,  and  approximate  leaves, 
narrowing  into  the  petiole,  which  is  dilated,  so  as  to  sheath  the  stem  by 
its  base.  The  form  of  the  leaves  is  ovate,  acute,  the  margin  being  of  a 
clear  pale  yellow,  and  the  central  part  barred  with  bright  green  reticulations 
on  a  deep  olive  green  ground.  The  flowers  are  upwards  of  an  inch  lon^, 
of  a  pale  pink  colour,  hairy  on  the  outside,  with  linear  erect  sepals  and 
petals,  and  a  lip  of  the  same  form,  but  shorter  and  recurved.  It  is  related 
to  the  Georchis  biflora  of  Lindley,  and  M.  Maximowicz  regards  it  as  forming* 
with  that  plant  a  very  natural  section  of  the  genus  Goodyera. 

For  garden  purposes  it  will  be  very  welcome,  because,  with  much  of  the 
beauty  of  the  ^cectocluls,  it  is  far  more  manageable  than  they.  Indeed, 
M.  Begel  states  that  it  succeeds  well  in  a  cool  house  if  placed  in  a  light 
situation,  protected  from  the  influence  of  the  sun  by  means  of  shading. 

In  Japan  it  is  only  met  with  in  cultivation,  and  brings  a  high  price  to 
the  Japanese  dealers.  M.  Begel  suspects  that  this  and  another  species, 
G.  velutina^  something  in  the  way  of  G.  discolor,  both  come  from  the  southern 
islands  of  Japan.  Their  free  growth,  easy  culture,  and  nicely  marked 
leaves  render  them  both  desirable  for  general  cultivation.  It  is  recom- 
mended that  they  should  be  grown  in  flat  pots,  planted  in  freshly  gathered 
sphagnum,  mixed  with  a  Uttle  loamy  esurth  and  sand,  and  kept  rather 
elevated  above  the  edge  of  the  pot. 

M. 


THE  FINCHLEY  VINE. 

Tms  Vine,  the  history  of  which  is  a  study,  and  the  progress  of  whioh 
speaks  most  emphatically  in  behalf  of  the  extension  system  where  circum- 
stances favour  its  adoption,  is  so  remarkable  an  instance  of  success  in 
Grape-growing,  that,  although  it  has  been  frequently  noticed  by  the 
horticultural  press,  it  deserves  a  special  record  in  our  pages.  We  &ad  so 
circumstantial  an  account  of  it  in  the  new  edition  of  Mr.  Thomson's  excellent 
treatise  on  the  Vine,  that; we  quote  his  description,  all  the  more  readily, 
since  it  would  appear  that  Mr.  Thomson  was  himself  in  some  degree  instru- 
mental in  inducing  Mr.  Kay  to  plant  it.   The  account  given  is  as  follows  : — 

"  In  the  year  1838  I  became  acquainted  with  the  late  Mr.  Kaj,  of  Finchley,  near 
London,  and  np  to  the  date  of  hig  melancholy  death,  I  continued  to  diBcuss  with  him,  Tezhally 
and  by  letter,  every  question  that  bore  on  the  culture  of  the  Vine.  He  always  maintained 
the  great  importance  of  what  be  called  '  carrying  a  large  amount  of  foliage  on  the  Vine '  as 
the  only  sure  way  of  keeping  up  its  stamina,  and  acted  on  this  himself,  i  used  to  reply,  that 
praoticaUy  it  was  not  expedient  to  allow  more  than  two  leaves  to  grow  beyond  the  bunch. 
This,  with  the  sub-laterals  stopped  at  one  leaf^  I  considered  sufficient,  and  pointed  to  the 
example  of  the  Oak  Hill  Vines,  near  Bamet,  then  and  for  twenty  years  so  ably  managed  by 
Mr.  Davis,  who  produced  splendid  crops  of  Grapes,  ripe  in  March  and  April,  for  many  years 
in  succession  from  the  same  Vines,  and  which  he  pruned  to  one  eye,  and  left  only  one  leaf 
beyond  the  bunch.  I  thought  the  system  I  adopted  of  leaving  two  leaves,  sufficient ;  Mr.  Kay 
thought  otherwise,  and  left  horn  four  to  five. 

**  Canying  his  ideas  still  farther,  he  said  ho  believed  that  better  would  be  the  plan  of 
planting  only  one  Vine  in  a  large  house.  This  I  urged  him  to  do,  and  in  1 855  he  built  a 
span-roofed  house  89  feet  long,  16  feet  wide,  and  9  feet  6  inches  in  height  to  the  apex.  ^  In 
this  house  he  planted  a  single  Black  Hamburgh  Vine  in  March,  1866,  Uie  roots  all  outnde, 
and  the  border  prepared  89  feet  in  length  by  15  broad.  Beyond  this  border  are  the  borders 
of  other  houses,  giving  it  scope  for  its  roots  little  if  at  all  under  a  quarter  of  an  acre.  The 
Vine  is  trained  with  a  leading  stem  from  the  centre  of  the  north  side  wall  up  to  the  apex,  and 
down  to  the  south  wall,  for  the  house  runs  east  and  west.  From  this  main  stem  five  laterals 
are  tmined  towards  each  end  of  the  hoase-H>ne  at  the  apex,  the  others  equidistant  between 
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the  apex  asd  the  walls.  The  last  time  I  saw  it  in  company  with  Mr.  Eay  was  in  1862.  I 
saw  it  again  in  1864,  when  it  had  a  full  crop  of  excellent  Grapes,  weighing,  as  I  have  since 
learned,  476  lbs.  In  1865  it  bore  400  lbs  of  Grapes ;  in  1866,  three  hundred  bunches,  some  of 
them  weighing  6  lbs.  It  took  seven  years  to  furnish  the  house  with  bearing  wood.  The 
girth  of  the  stem  where  it  enters  the  house  is  at  this  date,  May  1867,  14  inches.  Mr.  Osborne, 
an  old  pupil  of  Mr.  Kay's,  has  ably  carried  out  his  preceptor's  mode  of  managing  this  noble 
Vine ;  and  I  trust  it  may  long  remain  in  robust  health,  a  fitting  monument  to  one  who  had 
few  equals  as  an  enthusiastic  cultivator  of  the  Vine,  and  one  who  stands  alone  as  having 
built  a  large  house,  and  planted  it  with  a  single  Vine,  to  teet  a  theory  which  some  writers  of 
the  present  day  are  starting  as  a  new  one." 


LABELLING  FRUIT  TREES. 

Finding  the  lead  labels  on  the  fruit  walls  here,  not  so  legible  as  coidd 
be  desired,  especially  when  reading  them  from  tiie  walks,  I  have  tried 
rubbing  into  tiie  letters  two  coats  of  white  lead  or  paint,  and  they  now 
can  be  read  quite  plainly.  To  some  this  may  be  no  information ;  but 
others  who  may  not  have  tried  it,  will  find  it  the  best  and  most  permanent 
mode  of  labelling  the  fruit  trees  on  their  walls  and  borders.  Some  years 
ago  I  had  the  leads  used  here,  and  the  printing  materials,  made  by  the 
firm  of  Lingham  Brothers,  Ironmongers,  Birmingham.  They  likewise 
furnished  gaLvamsed  iron  sockets  for  fixing  the  stamped  leads  in  for  the 
borders.  The  leads  are  cut  in  this  shape,  being  about 
4  inches  in  length,  and  2^  inches  in  breadth,  and  are      ^-J  L 

packed  in  packets  of  fifty  each.  The  dots  in  the  flanges  at  i  •  i 
the  sides  show  where  they  are  nailed  to  the  walls.  When 
fixed  in  the  iron  sockets,  these  flanges  are  bent  round,  and  clenched  on 
the  other  side.  The  labels  then  for  the  borders  are  in  this  shape. 
When  stamping  the  leads  with  the  letters,  I  use  a  block  of 
iron  made  for  the  leads  to  fit  in,  and  over  them  is  placed  a  thin 
iron  plate  with  three  open  lines  wherein  to  stamp  the  names 
on  the  leads.  When  printing  the  leads,  I  have  the  steel  pieces 
which  contain  the  letters  on  the  tops,  aU  fixed  alphabetically 
in  a  tin  box  with  a  small  square  hole  for  each,  and  by  being 
able  to  pounce  on  the  letter  required,  the  printing  is  done 
systematically,  and  with  rapidity.  There  has  been  no  end  of  labels  tried 
for  naming  fruit  trees  in  the  open  air ;  but  whether  made  of  heart  of  oak, 
porcelain,  or  cast  iron,  they  have  all  failed  of  being  permanent.  With  lead 
labels,  however,  the  case  is  different ;  and  when  the  letters  are  brought  out  by 
using  the  white  paint  now  and  then,  little  more  can  be  desired  for  the  pm^ose. 
The  way  the  painting  is  done  here,  is  to  rub  over  the  letters  twice  with  a 
little  white  lead,  and  then  take  a  rough  piece  of  cloth  or  sacking  to  wipe  the 
paint  off  the  face  of  the  label,  the  doing  which  forces  the  paint  deeper 
into  the  letters. 

Welbeck,  William  Tilleby. 


NOVELTIES  AT  FLOWER  SHOWS,  &o. 

A  VEBT  fine  lot  of  Hollyhocks  was  shown  before  the  Floral  Committee,  on 
August  20th,  by  Mr.  Chater,  Saffron  Walden,  and  two  fine  new  seedlings 
by  the  Eev.  E.  Hawke,  Gainsborough.  A  line  of  about  a  dozen  spikes  of 
flowers,  from  Mr.  Chater,  some  of  them  new  kinds,  shown  for  the  first  time, 
were  an  exhibition  in  themselves.  First-class  certificates  were  awarded  to 
the  following : — Alha  superba  (Chater),  a  large  pure  white  flower,  of  good  sub- 
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stance;  Ruby  Queen  (Hawke),  brilliant  raby,  a  fine  variety;  and  Gem 
(Hawke),  pale  salmony  red,  aJso  of  fine  quality.  A  second-class  certificate 
was  awarded  to  Walden  Queeii  (Chater),  with  large  and  full  flowers  of  a 
delicate  flesh  colour.  Queen  of  Yellows  (Chater),  has  a  good  hue  of  colour,  bat 
the  gnard  petals  are  too  large  and  pale  in  colour.  Whitby  King  (Chaterh 
is  similar  to,  but  not  so  good  as  Gem  above  noted ;  and  Midnight  (Chater), 
is  a  glossy  dark  maroon,  almost  black  flower,  but  wanting  substance. 

Some  seedling  Dahlias  were  shown  by  Messrs.  Hopkins,  Pope,  and 
Keynes.  The  former  had  Excellent,  orange  maroon,  a  small  but  promising 
flower ;  Mr.  Pope  had  Ruth,  a  heavy  rosy  purple-edged  variety ;  and  of  the 
new  flowers  shown  by  Mr.  Eeynes  two  received  second-class  certificates — 
namely,  Mrs.  Dodds  and  Caroline  TettereU,  both  a  good  deal  in  the  same  way, 
and  yet  distinct  enough  from  each  other — ^both  light  ground  varieties,  edged 
with  rosy  lilac,  the  blooms  of  good  size,  full,  and  with  good  centres.  The 
following  were  also  new  seedling  kinds,  which  no  doubt  1^.  Eeynes  will  send 
again : — Miss  Turner,  a  variety  tipped  with  rosy  purple  ;  Royal  Purple,  tosj 
purple ;  Lady  Derby,  a  dark  purple,  tipped  with  white ;  Snowball,  white ; 
Emma  Newman,  pale  primrose ;  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  a  handsome  shade  of  rosy 
violet;  and  the  Hon.  Mr,  Bouverie,  orange  buff.  A  Perpetual  Picotee, 
named  Ascot  Yellow,  from  Mr.  Standish,  was  a  large  and  showy  yellow- 
ground  flower,  edged  with  rosy  red,  the  habit  vigorous  and  free-flowering; 
it  was  awarded. a  first-class  certificate.  Verbena  The  Cure,  from  Mr.  Edk- 
ford,  Ooleshill,  Berks,  got  a  similar  award ;  it  is  a  large  and  bold  flower, 
the  colour  rosy  purple,  with  a  lively  bright  crimson  centre,  and  promises 
to  make  an  excellent  exhibition  variety. 

Ixora  crocata  rutilans,  from  Messrs.  E.  G.  Henderson  &  Bon,  well  deserved 
the  first-class  certificate  it  received ;  it  is  of  a  deeper  and  much  better 
colour  than  I.  crocata,  and  has  a  very  compact  truss  of  flowers.  I.  crocata 
elegems  is  also  a  new  kind,  but  not  so  good  as  the  foregoing.  Two  very 
handsome  Palms,  from  Mr.  Bull,  were  awarded  first-class  certificates — ^viz.. 
Calamus  adspersue  and  C,  javanica ;  the  latter  has  the  smaller,  but  yet  the 
handsomer  foliage.  The  same  award  was  made  to  Mr.  Bull  for  Ahophila 
Leichardtiana,  from  Australia,  with  shining  green  fronds,  which  promises  to 
make  a  handsome  tree  Fern.  A  hybrid  Nosegay  Pelargonium,  with  lai^e 
and  handsome  trusses  of  lively  crimson  flowers,  named  Magnum  Bonum^ 
came  from  Messrs.  Downie,  Laird,  &  Laing ;  the  individual  flowers,  how- 
ever, were  small  and  the  petals  narrow.  Some  good  yearling  Zonal 
Pelargoniums  were  shown  by  Mr.  Bull,  generally  having  stout  and  smooth 
flowers,  and  somewhat  promising ;  and  Mr.  Eckford  had  two  very  promising 
Variegated  Zonal  Pdargoniunu — ^namely,  Lady  Folkestone,  a  golden,  and  Miss 
Annie,  a  silver  variety. 

Daldias  formed  the  chief  feature  of  the  novelties  brought  before  the 
Floral  Committee  on  September  5th.  First-class  certificates  were  awarded  to 
Hebe,  a  light  ground  flower,  very  evenly  tipped  with  rosy  lilac,  outline  and 
substance  good,  and  altogether  first-class,  from  Mr.  G.  Rawlings,  Romford ; 
also  to  Yellow  Perfection,  rich  golden  yellow,  a  large  flower  of  fine  quality, 
from  Mr.  Turner,  Slough ;  to  Sir  Orenlle  Smythe,  bright  orange  r^,  the 
centre  suffused  with  purple  ;  to  Viceroy  of  Egypt,  a  fancy  variety,  a  large  but 
somewhat  flat  flower,  suffused  rosy  lilac  with  crimson  stripes ;  to  Leopardess^ 
also  a  fancy,  a  flower  of  similar  build,  ground  colour  lilac,  spotted  and 
striped  with  bright  crimson ;  and  to  Lady  Derby,  a  very  pleasing  flower  that 
will  be  very  useful  for  exhibition  purposes,  pale  ground,  heavily  tipped  with 
rosy  lilac,  all  from  Mr.  Keynes,  Salisbury.     Second-class  certificates  were 
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awarded  to  Flag  of  Trucey  white,  slightly  sufiPased  and  striped  with  pale 
lilac,  and  to  Chameleon,  yellowish  huff  ground,  tipped  with  reddish  orange, 
both  from  Mr.  G.  Wheeler,  Warminster.  Mrs.  Jborlvng  (Turner),  pale  fawn, 
edged  with  deep  rosy  lilac,  and  Wondgrfid  (Keynes),  a  Pancy  variety,  pale 
lilac  ground  with  purple  stripe,  very  much  in  the  way  of  Viceroy  of  Egypt^ 
also  received  a  similar  award.  A  good  many  other  seedling  Dahlias  were 
produced,  hut  generally  of  indifferent  quality  as  shown,  though  suggestive 
of  their  being  hereafter  seen  in  better  condition. 

Some  seedling  Verbenas  were  shown  by  Mr.  Eckford,  of  Coleshill  Oar- 
denSy  the  most  striking  of  the  collection  being  Bravo,  cerise,  fading  to  pale 
rose,  and  lemon  eye,  pip  fine,  smooth  and  stout — awarded  a  second-class 
cert^cate;  and  Lord  Dei-hy,  brilliant  deep  orange  scarlet  with  lemon  eye, 
a  fine  hue  of  colour,  but  the  pips  cup  far  too  much. 

Euonynnus  japanicus  flavescejis,  from  Mr.  WUliam  Paul,  is  a  very  novel 
form  of  this  hardy  shrub,  a  large  portion  of  the  shoots  being  entirely  yellow. 
If  this  can  be  perpetuated  it  will  be  a  great  acquisition.  A  specisd  certifi- 
cate was  awarded  to  Mr.  James  Anderson,  Meadow  Bank,  Glasgow,  for  a 
collection  of  splendid  cut  Orchids,  some  of  them,  notably  Odontoglosmm 
grande,  Cattieya  AclundiiB,  and  some  species  of  Oncidium. 

At  the  Crystal  Palace,  on  September  10th,  it  was  altogether  a  show  of 
cut  flowers  and  fruit.  Dahlias,  Asters,  Hollyhocks,  Gladioli,  and  Verbenas 
being  the  principal  features  in  the  first  part  of  the  Show.  On  this  occasion 
first-class  certificates  were  awarded  to  the  following  Dahlias: — Buttercup 
(Turner),  a  very  fine  shade  of  soft  pure  yellow,  fine  substance  and  outline ; 
Master  Johnny  (l^umer),  a  fancy  flower,  quite  novel  in  colour,  though  a 
little  imperfect  m  the  centre ;  Adonis  (Turner),  a  very  beautifal  pale  ground 
flower,  suffused  and  slightly  edged  with  lilac ;  Mrs.  DorUng  (Turner) ;  H^ 
(Rawlings) ;  Yellow  Boy  (Keynes),  a  yellow  self,  rather  deeper  in  colour 
than  Turner's  Buttercup,  a  fine  and  bold  flower;  Bosy  Queen  (Keynes), 
dear  rosy  violet,  somewhat  ribbed  in  the  petals,  but  of  a  good  colour ;  Mrs. 
Dodds  (Keynes),  a  lUac-suffused  flower  with  slight  lUac  edging,  soft  and 
pleasing ;  and  Leopardess  (Keynes),  a  fancy  flower.  Second-class  certifi- 
cates were  awarded  to  Chameleon  (Keynes),  a  fancy  variety,  pale  lilac, 
spotted  and  flaked  with  crimson ;  and  to  High  Slieriff  (Turner),  glossy 
velvety  crimson,  a  small  flower  with  a  full  high  centre,  and  good  outline. 

Second-class  certificates  were  awarded  to  the  following  seedling  Gladioli 
from  Messrs.  Kelway  &  Son,  Langport : — Bobinson's  Seedling,  pale  pink,  flaked 
with  rosy  pink,  and  lilac  penciUings  on  a  white  throat;  Eefidgens,  rosy, 
feathered  with  deep  crimson,  and  white  throat  marked  with  violet ;  Snowflake^ 
pure  white,  the  lemon  throat  pencilled  with  violet ;  and  Charles  Turner,  light 
salmon  pink,  the  white  throat  very  conspicuous.  The  spikes  were  all 
large,  the  flowers  of  good  form^  and  promising  to  be  very  effective  exhibi- 
tion kinds.  A  similar  award  was  made  to  Messrs.  Minclun  &  Sons,  Hook* 
Norton,  Oxon,  for  two  seedling  HoUyJmcks — ^viz.,  The  Bev.  Charles  Garrett, 
dullish  claret  crimson,  a  full  but  flattish  flower ;  and  Alypius,  salmon  rose, 
large,  full,  and  of  fine  quality.  Mr.  C.  J.  Perry,  of  Birmingham,  brought  a 
lot  of  Verbenas,  among  tiiiem  several  of  his  fine  seedlings  of  Qie  present  year. 
The  names  of  those  awarded  first-class  certificates  are  now  given,  but  they 
will  be  arranged  and  described  on  a  future  occasion.  The  certificated  flowers 
were  J.  C.  Ward;  Miss  Turner,  very  fine ;  Hercules,  Interesting,  and  G.  P.  Tye^ 
the  latter  of  the  finest  quality.  Mr.  Knight,  Battle,  Sussex,  received 
the  same  award  for  Verbena  Constance,  a  quantity  of  flowers  from  the  open 
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ground  being  shown.  It  is  of  a  deep  scarlet  colour  with  lemon  eye,  and 
keeps  its  colonr  well ;  the  pips  are  large  and  of  fine  quality,  and  judging 
from  its  character  as  seen  on  this  occasion,  it  will  make  a  fine  bedder. 

One  of  the  special  features  of  this  Show  was  the  competition  in  the 
class  for  twenty-four  varieties  of  cut  blooms  of  stove  and  greenhouse  plants. 
The  first  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  J.  Woodward,  Ewell,  for  a  box  of  flowers 
of  such  fine  quality,  so  fresh,  so  tastefully  and  accurately  arranged,  that 
too  much  cannot  be  said  in  its  favour.  The  contents  of  the  box  comprised 
such  fine  things  as  Pancratium  spedosum,  Vallota  purpurea^  Allamanda  grandi- 
flora,  A.  Hendersoniy  Lapageria  rosea,  Peristeria  elata,  Pleroma  elegans,  Onci- 
dium  flextwstm,  &c.     Each  bunch  of  flowers  was  a  bouquet  in  itself. 

The  meeting  of  the  Floral  Oommittee  at  South  Kensington,  on  the 
17th  of  September,  had  a  greater  significance  than  usual  attaching  to  it,  in 
consequence  of  the  show  of  Variegated  Zonal  Pelargoniums  being  held  in 
connection  with  it;  New  Dahlias  were  in  strong  force  on  this  occasion, 
though  a  great  many  of  those  shown  have  already  been  noticed.  The 
following  were  flowers  not  previously  noticed : — Rosamond  (Turner),  clear 
pinkish  lilac,  a  very  pleasing  colour,  and  a  good  exhibition  flower ;  Memo- 
randum (Church),  light  ground  tipped  with  rosy  lilac,  very  pretty,  and  of 
full  substance ;  and  President  (Legge),  a  superb  rich  crimson  flower  of  very 
fine  quality.  These  were  awaided  first-class  certificates.  Oipsy  Qusen 
(Hopkins),  heavily  tipped  with  crimson  on  a  pale  ground,  a  telling  exliibi- 
tion  flower;  Chameleon  (G.  Wheeler),  a  rosy  purple-tipped  flower  on  a 
yellowish  buff  ground,  very  pleasing  and  useful-looking ;  Eosy  Circle  G. 
Wheeler),  clear  vivid  rose,  the  tips  of  the  petals  round  the  flower  so  heavily 
suffused  as  to  form  a  band  of  purple,  a  very  showy  flower,  wanting  outline ; 
BUly  Button  (Turner),  a  fancy  flower,  flaked  with  dark  crimson  on  a  dull 
lilac  ground ;  Vedette  (Turner),  a  rosy  purple  self,  small,  but  of  fine  outline ; 
Princess  Mary  of  Cambridge  (Thomeycroft),  a  large  white  self,  looking  as  if 
it  will  be  very  useful  for  exhibiting;  and  Golden  King  (Kawlings),  a  small, 
handsome  bright  yellow  flower,,  were  all  awarded  second-class  certificates. 
Mr.  Knight's  Verbena  Constance  also  received  a  first-class  certificate. 

Cupressus  Lawsoniwia  ochroleuca,  from  Mr.  W.  Paul,  is  a  very  handsome 
golden-foliaged  Conifer,  in  the  praise  of  which  too  much  cannot  be  said.  It 
may  be  said  to  be  "  bathed  in  gold,"  so  regularly  and  thoroughly  is  the  yellow 
colour  diffused  over  the  plant.  It  was  awarded  a  first-class  certificate,  as 
was  Alocasia  Jenningsii,  from  Messrs.  Yeitch  &  Sons,  a  very  handsome  and 
striking  species,  having  radiating  sections  of  a  dark  hue,  almost  black,  on 
a  very  bright  leaf  ground.  Mr.  Bull  got  first-class  certificates  for  two 
handsome  Palms,  Oreodoxa  regia  and  Astrocaryum  niveum ;  also  for  a  shining- 
leaved  handsome  tree  Fern,  Cyathea  canaliculata ;  a,nd  for  Araucaiia  elegans, 
from  New  Caledonia,  said  to  be  the  smallest  of  all  the  species.  A  very 
promising  Ivy-leaved  Pelargonium,  named  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  but  in  bad 
condition,  was  shown  by  Mr.  H.  Cannell,  Woolwich.  It  has  a  broad 
margin  of  white  to  the  leaves,  and  appeared  to  be  a  cross  between  the  Ivy- 
leaved  and  Mangles'  Variegated ;  it  will,  no  doubt,  be  seen  again  better 
developed.  Tradescantia  repens  variegata,  from  Mr.  W.  Bull,  is  a  neat- 
looking  variegated  trailing  plant  when  the  variegation  is  good.  The  great 
difficulty  lies  in  perpetuating  it,  as  the  plants  are  so  much  disposed  to  run 
back  to  the  plain  form.  The  variegated  form  can  only  be  perpetuated  by 
taking  off  the  shoots  so  marked  and  striking  them  as  cuttings. 

R.D. 
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OUE  MONTHLY  CHEONICLE. 


Laboe  Cluster  of  Gsapbs. — ^Mr.  Fowler, 
gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Stair,  Castle  Kennedy, 
produced  at  arecent  show  in  Glasgow,  the  most 
extraordinary  bunch  of  Grapes,  for  size  and 
weight,  that  has  been  exhibited  in  modem 
times.  It  all  but  rivalled  the  fiimous  bunch 
of  Speechly  at  Welbeck.  It  weighed  17  lbs. 
2|oz8.,  and  was  of  the  White  Nice  variety. 
The  same  grower  had  enormous  Black 
Alicante,  wiUi  beiiies  the  size  of  Yietoria 
Hamburgh,  and  bunches  compact  and  pyra- 
midal to  a  fiiult.  Trebbiano,  too,  was  the 
larffest  and  best  formed  bunch  of  the  kind 
probably  ever  exhibited.  Mr.  Fowler  also 
produced  a  bunch  of  the  Duchess  of  Buccleuch 
variety,  much  larger  both  in  cluster  and 
berry  than  any  of  this  variety  before  exhibited. 
The  size  of  bunch  which  Mr.  Fowler  in- 
duces in  all  the  sorts  \mder  his  cultural  care 
is  something  wonderful,  and  if  he  does  not  at 
all  times  show  them  quite  up  to  the  finishing 
stroke  in  point  of  colour,  it  need  not  be 
wondered  at. 

Inteknational  Conobess. — Mr.  R.  Warner 
proposes  that  an  International  or  Universal 
Botanical  and  Horticultural  Association 
should  be  formed,  which  shall  hold  Congresses 
annually  in  different  capital  cities,  such  as 
may  offer  to  receive  it,  in  the  same  way  as  our 
Agricultuial  Society  and  the  British  Associa- 
tion meet  at  different  towns  in  Great  Britain  ; 
and  that  every  member  of  the  Association  shall 
pay  a  certain  sum  per  annum,  to  pay  expenses 
of  printing  and  distributing  the  rroceodings. 
He  suggests  that  the  head-quarters  should  be 
in  England,  and  adds  that  the  linnean  Society 
should  undertake  it ;  but  that  if  the  Society 
will  not,  then  it  should  be  an  independent 
Association. 

P&oPAOATioy  OF  Yabieoatbd  Plakts  from 
BooT-cuTTiNOs. — Tho  result  of  this  process  is 
very  frequently  that  the  plants  so  raised  return 
to  their  original  green-leaved  state.  Mr. 
Meehan  noticed  some  few  years  since,  that  root- 
cuttings  of  Comus  mascuUi  variegata  produced 
the  normal  form,  while  plants  raised  from 
layers  did  not  show  any  tendency  to  re- 
vert to  their  original.  Continuing  his  experi- 
ments, he  found  that  this  was  tne  case  with 
most  variegated  plants,  so  that  he  expected  to 
establish  it  is  a  general  rule ;  but  in  the  case  of 
Fyrus  japonica  variegata,  the  roots  were  found 
to  produce  the  same  variegated  form  as  the 
parent. 

Glaxtcx}xts  Cedab  of  Goa. — There  is  a 
glaucous  variety  of  the  Cedar  of  Goa  at 
Yerri^res,  the  re^idence  of  Madame  Vilmorin, 
which  for  gracefulness  is  unrivalled.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  exquisite  pleasure-ground  trees 
in  existence,  drooping  most  gracefully,  and  of 
a  lively  silvery  tone. 


Second  Frvitiko  op  Musa. — ^In  the  Oxford 
Botanic  Garden  a  plant  of  Musa  with  a  stem 
about  12  feet  high,  which  had  produced  a 
bunch  of  fruit  last  year  (1866),  has  produced 
from  the  same  stem  a  second  bunch  of  fruit  tiiis 
summer.  The  second  bunch  is  9  or  12  inches 
above  the  previous  one,  and  is  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  stem.  As  it  is  rare  for  a  plant  of 
this  genus  to  fruit  a  second  time,  the  fact  is 
worth  recording. 

GiiAPTiNQ.— 5)r.  Begel  describes  a  new 
method  of  grafting,  as  practised  by  Herr 
Frcundlich ,  one  of  the  Hussion  court  gardeners, 
with  remarkable  success.  Instead  of  taking 
the  scions  from  the  previous  year's  wood,  with 
the  bud  just  beginning  to  swell,  the  still  soft 
growing  lateral  shoots  are  selected  when  from 
half  to  1|  inch  long,  and  either  bark  or  tongue- 
grafted,  care  being  taken  not  to  draw  the 
ligature  too  tight,  as  they  swell  much  more 
rapidly  than  hardwood  scions.  Success,  he 
says,  IS  certain,  if  care  be  taken  that  ihe  sap  of 
the  stock  is  in  motion  at  the  time  the  opera- 
tion is  performed.  Ho  recommends  this  mode 
as  superior  to  all  others,  especially  for  hard- 
wooded  trees,  Ruch  as  Quercus,  Fagus,  &o., 
which  are  usually  difficult  to  propagate  from 
the  old  wood.  JTew  Roses  and  other  plants, 
which  it  is  desirable  to  increase  as  rapidly  as 
possible,  may  also  be  advantageously  worked 
in  the  same  manner. 

Oleandbb-obowino  in  Fhakcb. — Olean- 
ders -are  grown  about  Paris  in  sandy  soil  in 
small  pots,  say  48s;  which  they  of  course  soon 
fill  witn  roots.  They  are  plunged  all  the  summer 
in  the  open  air,  and  grown  at  all  other  seasons 
near  the  glass  in  those  low  houses  so  much  in 
vogue  in  Parisian  gardens.  They  are  allowed 
to  rise  with  an  undivided  stem  for  about 
3  inches,  and  then  break  off*  into  several  littie 
stems.  There  should  be  no  difficulty  in  grow- 
them  wherever  th«re  is  a  sunny  shelf  in  the 
greenhouse,  by  securing  a  clean,  while  dis- 
couraging a  soft  or  luxuriant  growtih. 

CHASSRLAg  Gbapbs. — A  large  collection  of 
these  has  been  examined  this  season  at  Chis- 
wick.  They  were  fruited  together  in  pots — 
the  only  way  in  which  such  a  large  number 
could  be  brought  under  comparison.  The  fol- 
lowing are  the  results : — Tne  earliest  variety 
is  CJuuaeku  Hdtifde  Tormein^  a  small,  round, 
somewhat  pointed,  greenish  white  Grape, 
transparent,  sweet,  and  apeeable.  Gtlhe 
MuscateUieTf  resembles  this  in  appearance, 
but  is  somewhat  later.  Pitmaston  Whits 
Cluster  is  very  much  like  Gelbe  Muscatellier. 
Early  White  Malvasia,  synonymous  with 
Grove  End  Sweetwater,  Keinzheimer  blanc 
pr^oco,  and  Burchardt's  Amber  Cluster,  is  a 
most  excellent  early,  small,  yellowish  white 
Grape,   juicy,  sweet,    and  very  agreeable. 
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Boffdl  Mtueadine  if  a  veiy  ezoellent  YHriety 
for  pot-culture,  and  free-bearing.  The  fol- 
lowing are  lynonymes  of  it — yiz.,  Cbaaaelaa 
Napoleon,  Queen  Victoria,  GhaaseLis  de  Mon- 
tanoan  i,  sraina  tcanaparente,  Ghamelaa 
de  Fontaineblean,  and  Bmtiano.  CfuuBehu 
Croqitant  it  somewhat  firmer  in  the  fleah. 
Chaueloi  de  Florence  is  the  tame,  only 
having  a  few  roee-ooloured  berries  in  the 
bnneh.  Oolden  Bordeaux  reaemblet  the 
Boyad  Muscadine,  but  is  smaller,  and  not  so 
MMod.  Ciotat  if  a  Boyal  Muscadine,  with 
]Pazd67-cut  leaves.  MmeatSt.  Laurent  is 
a  very  early  Grape ;  the  bunches  are  small, 
the  berries  also  small  but  sweety  with  a  mus- 
cat flavour.  Muscat  Ottonell  and  Oliver's 
are  synonymous  with  it.  Le  Mamihn  re- 
sembles it,  but  has  much  more  deeply-cut 
iMves.  Chaaelae  Rose  de  FaUoux  is  of  the 
same  flavour  and  character  ss  Royal  Musca- 
dine, with  bright  rose-coloured  berries.  Mtu- 
eat  rouge,  Ohasselas  rouge,  Chasselas  de 
Negrepont,  and  Fondante  rose  are  synonymes, 
a  littlo  paler  than  Chasselas  Bose  de  Fal- 
loux.  Stillward^t  Sweetwater  is  a  very  good 
variety  of  Sweetwater,  with  large  berries, 
whidi  seti  fireely.  Diamant  Traube  is  a  very 
fine  Grape,  bunches  and  berries  large,  of  a 
dear  transparency;  flesh  firm,  juicy,  and 
rich.  Cabral  resembles  this  very  much,  but 
is  inferior  to  it.  Reevet'  Muscadine  is  a 
very  strong-growing  variety,  berries  small, 
beautifully  yellow,  rich,  and  pleasant.  Chcu- 
selas  Musqui  is  well  known.  Chasselas  Mus- 
qu^  de  Nantes,  Muscat  blanc  de  Berkheim, 
and  Muscat  Regnier  are  synonymes  of  it. 
Cranford  Muscat  is  iiie  same  in  flavour  and 
appearance,  but  has  the  /eputation  of  not 
cracking.  Duchess  of  Bvccleiu:h  is  a  very 
long  tapering  bunch,  with  small  round  ber- 
ries, in  flavour  like  the  Chasselas  Musqu6. 
Muscat  Troviren  is  a  fine  Grape,  bunches 
large,  berries  medium-sized,  in  flavour  like 
Ohasselas  Musqu^ ;  it  does  not  crack.  Foster's 
WhiU  Seedling  is  a  fine  Grape,  bunches 
large,  berries  large,  dear,  and  beautiful 
ov5;  pleasant  flavour.  Chasselas  de  Jeru- 
salem is  Black  Hamburgh.  Milhaud  da 
Pradel  is  synonymous  with  (£illad«  Noir 
muaqu6  and  (Eillade  Noir  pr&oce;  a  very 
excellent  variety,  berries  large,  oval,  black, 
muscat  flavour.  Mtucat  Noir  d' Angers  is 
synonymous  with  Muscat  Noir  d'Eisenstadt, 
a  good  form  of  Black  Frontignan.  Muscat 
Noir  d'Hongrie  is  a  small  black  Grape,  with 
a  very  rich  muscat  flavour,  the  highest  flavour 
of  all  the  varieties  grown.  Chasselas  Duha- 
met  ia  a  small,  round,  black  Grape,  not  of 
high  flavour.  A  Grape  received  from  Sir  P. 
De  Malpas  Ghrey  Egerton  is  a  small,  oval, 
black  variety,  of  no  particular  value.    No,  65 

giTeitch),  is  a  small  worthless  variety  of 
endan  Grape,  reddish  purple.  Madeleine 
Royale  is  a  fine  variety,  larger  than  the 
Boyal  Muscadine,  ovate,  clear,  rich,  and  ex- 
cellent. 


FBEBIBVIXO  PELABOONIinCS  z>i7au2ro 
TBR. — ^lir.  Cfaaunoey,  of  LaxLcaater,  z^ 
his  experience  in  the  pnaervtttiitxxi  o/*  I- 

goniums  during  the  winter,  as  fvllov 
"  At  the  end  of  autumn  I  laid  ixa  a  trem 
one  comer  of  my  garden,  for  tho  pnzpoi 
preservation  during  the  winter,  £My  or  ji 
Tom  Thumb  Pelar^niums.  Th«  Lseudt 
about  12  inches  deqp ;  the  plants  ^sresv  In 
and  covered  with  straw,  the  esartli  be 
heaped  over  them,  so  as  to  form  a.  <auvei 
12  or  14  inches  thick,  and  shaped  like  a  k 
to  allow  the  water  to  run  off.  Ta^wmrdm  i 
end  of  April,  the  plants  were  dag  oat  of  t 
beds,  and  though  the  winter  liad  been  vc 
severe,  they  were  found  to  be  all  ali-ve  ai 
healthy,  except  two,  which  had  rotted. 

POLEXOTriDM     OCBBULE^TM      ▼▲lUKOATITaC.- 

This  is  strongly  reconunended,  and  well  indof 
it  deserves  to  be,  as   a  beautifiil  iezn-liki 
feathery,  silvery  plant  for  the  flower  gmrdeti 
As  Nature  tones  down  her  moait  ^owzii| 
colours,  and  enhances  their  beaaty  a  thoosaod' 
fold  by  contact  of  cool  foliage*  and  eontteai 
of  calm  neutral  tints,  so  should  we  rererenUy 
follow  her  in  our  garden  grounds,  and  tftrtre 
to  invite  and  retain  the  admiring  eye,  instead 
of  startling,  dazzling,  and  wearying  it^   by  s 
continuous  and  intolerable  glare.     ''Not  a 
leaf  to  be  seen,"  has  been  the  unwise  boast 
of  many  a  fiorist  in  praise  of  some  mgeoim 
specimen ;  but  Nature  is  justified  of  her  cfaH* 
dren,  and  never  makes  amaneless  horse.    We 
want  foliage  in  all  our  landscapes,  gazdens, 
and  plants ;  and  for  contrast  with  our  grow- 
ing relargoniums,  Verbenas,  and  Calceolarias^ 
as  well  as  with  out;  dark  foliage  plants,  such  as 
Coleus,  Amaranthus,  Iresine,  and  PeriUa,  I 
know  of  nothing  more  effective  or  more  charm- 
ing than  Ukis  variegated  Polemonimn.    Urns 
saith  the  well-known  »'  S.  B.  H. ; "  and,  Mr. 
David  Thomson  adds,  that  the  plant  should 
be  taken  up  and  housed  in  a  cool  plaee  in 
winter,  or  the  variegation  will  ran  out 

MiaNONXTTS  Dying. — Omplaints  haviog 
been  made  of  Mignonette  plants  dying  <m 
mysterioudy,  Mr.  Fleming  hu  recoinmended 
that  the  ground  should  be  rammed  hard,  as  a 
preventive.    It  is  the  same  in  pot  coltoie ; 
the  soil  should  be  made  as  hard  as  the  pots 
will  bear.    "  The  finest  plant  I  have  seen," 
he  adds,   ''  is  now  growing  in  the  middle  of 
an  old  Pear  wall,  and.hangB  down  to  a  length 
of  3  feet,  the  seed  having  accidentally  been 
blown  into  a  crevice  by  the  wind  when  I  was 
sowing  the  border.    It  cannot  receive  any 
moisture,  and  is  even  more  healthy  than  the 
bolder  plants." 

OBrruABT. 
Mb.  Thomas  Dawson,  lately  deoeaied,  was 
for  many  yean  head  gardener  to  Earl  Cow 
per,  at  Panshanger,  Herts.  He  will  be  long 
remembered  by  gardeners  as  an  exhibitor  of 
forced  fruits,  and  occasionally  of  pot  Bose^ 
in  the  cultivation  of  both  of  i^ich  he  was 
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moot  sooeessfiil.  He  Jiad  been  lon^  subject 
to  an  internal  affection,  under  tbe  mfluenee 
of  which  his  naturally  robust  oonstitution 
at  last  gave  way,  after  he  had  neaiij  reacbed 
the  age  of  three  score  and  ten  years.  He 
was  buried  on  August  24th,  in  the  pretty 
pariah  churchyard  of  Hertingfordbnry. 


Mb.  Whxiajc  Ghapuan,  whose  death  we 
regret  to  bave  to  record,  was  for  fifteen  years 
gardener  at  Eaton  Hall,  Eutlandt  and  latterly 
has  occupied  the  position  of  chief  gardener  to 
H.H.Halim  Pacha,  at  Shobrah,  Egypt.  His 
death  took  place  on  September  sSrd,  in  the 
fiftieth  year  of  his  age. 


CALENDAE  OP  OPEBATIONS. 


STOVE  Aim  OBORID-HOUSI. 

Thb  temperature  mayran^  from  65^  to 
70**  at  night ;  in  the  day  tuie  give  air  when  the 
temperature  reaches  80**,  ao  tbat  the  thermo- 
meter may  never  much  exceed  90*^  even  by 
sun  heat.  Jwtieias,  Aphelandras,  Oesneras, 
AUamancUUf  and  such  like,  will  now  be  coming 
into  bloom,  and  witb  an  admixture  of  choice 
foUaged  plants  a  good  display  may  be  kept 
up  for  a  considerable  time,  affording  a  strong 
contrast  with  dreary  winter  and  its  effects  out 
of  doors.  Orchids. — These  will  generally  be 
at  rest,  but  some  Leelias  and  Gattleyas  will 
be  coming  into  bloom ;  their  expansion  should 
be  assisted  by  a  moderate  amount  of  mois- 
ture and  heat,  but  when  in  flower  they  should 
be  kept  rather  dry. 

OBSSNHOUSB. 

Cold  nights  may  be  expected  to  occur  now 
at  any  time,  and,  therefore  due  preparation 
should  be  made,  so  that  all  plants  may  be 
secured  at  the  shortest  possible  notice.  Ac- 
cordingly, plants  introduced  from  pits  and 
frames  to  the  greenhouse,  and  now  getting 
out  of  flower,  should  be  removed.  In  arrang- 
ing the  plants  to  be  introduced,  let  the  hard- 
wooded  and  narrow-leaved  be  kept  together, 
as  they  mav  thus  be  placed  closer  wan  if 
mixed  with  broad-leaved  and  herbaceous  ones. 
Give  air  night  and  day  so  Ions;  as  the  thermo- 
meter out  of  doors  does  not  fall  below  45"*.  To 
dry  the  air  of  the  house,  let  it  be  warmed  so 
as  to  be  above  the  temperature  of  the  external 
air,  and  witii  the  circulation  induced  the 
superfluous  moisture  will  be  ewept  away. 
He<Uh8  and  other  plants  liable  to  suffer  from 
dampand  mould  should  have  a  very  circulation 
of  air,  and  the  atmosphere  of  the  house  ought 
to  be  occasicmally  impegnated  with  flowers 
of  sulphur.  Before  taking  the  plants  to  their 
winter  quarters  they  should  be  carefully 
cleaned,  and  the  surfiice  of  the  soil  in  the  poto 
should  DO  removed  and  replaced  with  fresh ; 
at  the  same  time  the  pots  ought  to  be  washed 
and  made  perfecUy  clean,  not  only  for  the 
sake  of  appearance,  but  also  for  the  health  of 
the  plants.  Camellias  and  Azaleas  should 
now  DC  prepared  for  their  winter  (juarters  by 
placing  them  in  a  pit  or  some  smteble  com- 
partment where  they  can  be  fumigated  several 
times  at  intervals  of  two  days ;  successire 
broods  of  insects,  if  any  exist,  wiU  thus  stand 


little  chance  of  escaping  destruction.  Let 
them  be  afterwards  strongly  syringed.  Cine' 
rarias  do  not  require  much  heat  at  this  sea- 
son ;  a  cool  pit  or  frame,  placing  them  near 
the  glass,  is  suiteble  for  them  tiU  winter  sete 
in.    In  the  course  of  the  month  they  wiU  le- 

auire  a  shift;,  using  light  richsoil.  Pelarg<mium» 
liould  be  encouraged  to  make  growth  during 
this  and  the  ensuing  month,  ana  then  allowea 
to  go  to  rest  in  December ;  but  whilBt  grow- 
ing they  should  not  be  crowded,  but  kept  in 
a  house  dry  and  well  aire^,  but  not  too  cold. 
Bepot  and  stop  as  may  be  seen  necessary. 

CON8SBVATO&T. 

Give  air  in  abundance  whilst  the  weather 
continues  £Eivourable.  CUrnbers  should  be 
pruned  of  all  superfluous  shoots,  in  order  that 
they  may  be  trained  or  tied  up,  so  as  to  admit 
of  more  light  to  plants  that  mu^t  now  be 
taken  in  from  out  of  doors.  Previously  any 
that  are  in  tubs  should  be  examined  to  see 
that  they  are  in  a  proper  state  as  regards 
drainage.  The  borders  and  paths  shomd  be 
kept  thoroughly  clean.  Fire  heat  will  only 
be  necessary  to  dry  up  moisture  till  frosts  set 
in,  which,  however,  it  should  be  borne  in 
mind,  is  sometimes  the  case  towards  the  end 
of  the  month.  Pot  BuUts  for  winter  and 
spring  flowering. 

FITS  AND  FBAHS8. 

Booted  cuttings  that  are  accommodated  in 
these  should  have  plenty  of  air,  so  that  they 
may  not  make  a  rapid  weakly  growth.  Keep 
the  young  stock  near  the  glass,  and  see  that 
the  pote  are  well  drained.  The  plante  should 
have  no  more  pot  room  than  can  oe  well  filled 
with  roots  before  winter,  this  will  ensure 
complete  drainage  and  prevent  damping  off. 

FOBCINO. 

Vines. — Grapes  for  late  vineries  are  gene- 
rally selected  from  late  varieties,  and  these 
contain,  even  when  coloured,  a  good  deal  of 
acidity  in  their  native  climate,  till  gradually 
converted  into  rich  saccharine  quality  hy  tiie 
rays  of  a  hot  sun  reflected  firom  a  baJEedf  soil, 
from  which  heat  is  radiated  night  and  day ; 
the  Grapes,  however,  are  in  a  medium  so  dry 
and  airy  that  they  neither  shank  nor  rot,  but 
are  rather  transformed  into  raisins.  The  con- 
ditions under  which  Grrapes  become  such 
need  not^  if  it  were  possible,  be  earned  so  &r 
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with  fruit  intended  for  the  table ;  itill  loiiie 
fire  beat  at  night,  with  rafScxent  air  to  ripen 
them  thoroughly,  and  a  dry  atmosphere  to 
prorent  them  from  decay,  should  be  aiforded. 
The  temperature  may  oe  60^  by  night  and 
Itr  by  day,  or  80*  by  sun  heat.  The  Yinee 
in  the  earliest  Tinery,  the  leaves  having 
dropped,  may  be  pruned  and  tho  house  pre- 
pared for  commencing  gradual  heating  next 
month,  if  very  early  Grapes  are  desired. 
Pine  Apples. — Place  fruiting  plants  at  the 
warmest  end  of  the  house;  temperature 
70°  at  night,  and  85"  by  day.  Succession 
plants  60°  at  night,  not  exceeding  70°  by  day. 
Figt,  —  Water  sparingly  at  the  root,  but 
keep  the  air  of  the  house  dry.  Peaches  arid 
Nectarines, — ^When  all  the  leaves  are  cleaned 
off,  the  trees  may  be  pruned.  Cucumbers  and 
Melons. — For  the  former  maintain  a  bottom 
heat  of  about  85°,  and  a  moist  atmospheric  tem- 
perature of  about  65*  to  70° ;  keep  ihe  sashes 
dean,  and  the  plants  near  the  glass.  Aftu^ 
rooms. — A,  close  moiit  atmosphere  is  required, 
and  a  temperature  of  60°.  Keep  up  mois- 
ture by  vapour,  but  do  not  apply  water 
directly  to  the  beds.  A  little  fresh  air  for  a 
short  time  every  day  is  considored  beneficiaL 

XrrCHBN  OARDIW. 

Take  up  Potatos,  but  expose  them  to  the 
light  for  as  short  a  time  as  possible;  they 
should  be  immediately  stored  in  narrow  ridges. 
Plant  Oarlic  and  SkaUots  in  shallow  drills  a 
foot  apart.  On  wet  days,  inspect  Onions  that 
have  been  stored,  and  removo  any  that  are 
likely  to  spoil.  Gather  Tomatos ;  they  will 
improve  in  colour  and  ripening  by  placing 
them  on  wickerwork  in  a  frame  or  vinery. 
Plant  Lettuces  from  an  autumn  sowing,  on  to 
a  warm  border. 

PRXJTT  OABDEN. 

Apples  and  Pears  will  be  fit  for  gathering 
in  this  month.  There  are  some  kmds  that 
may  be  seen  hanging,  even  when  the  leaves 
have  nearly  dropped ;  for  instance,  the  Glou 
Morceau  on  walls,  and  sometimes  the  Marie 
Louise  from  late  blossoms,  will  acquire  a  lar^ 
size,  and  then  come  into  use  long  past  their 
usual  season,  and  prove  consequently  more 
valuable.  Late  Pears,  more  especially,  should 
be  gathered  with  the  greatest  care,  taking 
hold  of  ^em  by  the  stalk.  Fruit  keeps  best 
in  frnit-rooms  tiiat  are  maintained  at  a  steady 
temperature,  not  much  colder  than  the  external 
air  at  one  time  and  at  another  much  wanner. 
When  the  fruit  is  cold  and  the  air  compara- 
tively warm,  the  moisture  in  the  latter  is 
condensed  on  the  colder  fruit,  and  this  be^ 
comes  wet,  and  continues  to  be  so  till  it  be- 
comes as  warm  as  the  air,  when  the  deposition 
of  moisture  is  evaporated,  and  the  fruit  is 
again  dry  till  a  change  of  temperature  renders 
the  air  warmer  than  the  fruit,  when  condensa- 
tion again  takes  place.  This  alternate  wetting 
and  drying  greauy  affects  the  keeping  of  the 
fruit ;  and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  for 
similar  vicissitudes  will  tell  on  the  hardest 


timber.  Goe's  Golden  Drop  and  IckworUL 
Imptetrice  Plums  may  be  laid  in  a  dry  plaee 
for  a  week,  and  then  wrapped  in  tissue  paper 
and  placed  in  shallow  boxes  in  a  dry  sdij 
room,  where  they  will  keep  ^or  'vreeks  or 
montiis.  Collect  soil  for  fruit-tree  buidtaa. 
The  planting  of  fruit  trees  mav  be  commenoed 
as  soon  as  the  leaves  have  frllen.  ICake  fresh 
plantations  of  Raspberries. 

FLOWER   OABBSX. 

Whilst  there  is  still  suffidoit  heat  in  tho 
ground  to    start  fresh  roots  before    winter, 
plant  Evergreens,  and  also,  as  soon  as  their 
leaves  have  dropped,  deciduous  trees   and 
shrubs.    Plant  Bulbs,  WaUfowers  and  other 
Biennial  and  Perennial  plants,  except  same 
fibrous-rooted  kinds  that  are  apt  to  be  thrown 
out  of  ground  in  winter,  in  the  case  of  whiiji  it 
is  better  to  defer  planting  till  early  springs 
Whilst  it  can  be  well  recollected  what  plants 
were  grown  in  the  various  spots  thron^hoiit 
the  grounds,  note  them  down  m  order  that  the 
same  kinds  of  plants  may  not  be  planted  in 
succession,  unless  for  some  special  reason,  and 
in  that  case  fresh  soil  had  better  be  intro- 
duced, or  otherwise  recourse  should  be  had  to 
trenching  and  manure,  so  that  no  plant  may 
be  put  in  soil  previously  exhausted  of  th^ 
elements   which    it   specially   appropriataa. 
The  approach  of  winter  will  render  it  vain  to 
hopA  tor  floral  beauty  in  this  department,  but 
tho  ground  may  be  maintained  m  good  keqn 
ing,  the  lawn  may  be  kept  smooth,  the  edg^ 
ings  neat,  and  the  walks  well  roUal,  bo  that 
at  all  times  in  fair  weather  they  may  be 
walked    upon   with    pleasure;     whilst   the 
smooth  green  turf,verdantfrequentiy  throug^h- 
out  the  winter,  affords  a  pleasing  prospect. 
The  walks  should  be  kept  with  a  regular  but 
gentie  curve  just  sufficient  to  tiirow  off  tb& 
water  as  it  falls,  and  thus  to  ensure  a  dry 
footing  immediately  the  rain  is  over.    This 
will  be  the  case  if  tiie  walk  is  curved,  so  that 
its  middle  is  higher  than  the  sides  by  abont 
one-sixtieth  of  uie  breadth  of  the  walk. 
florists'  flowsbs. 
Auriculas.— Keep  in  a  cool  aspect  for  some 
time ;  give  plenty  of  air  but  water  sparingly. 
Carnations  and  Picotees. — Finish  netting  by 
the  20th,  expose  those  first  potted,  but  not  to 
h^vy  rains.    Dahlias. — Gather  seed  if  re- 
quired, when  it  can  be  procured  ripe.  EToU^- 
hocks. — Of  these  seed  can  now  be  had  m 
abundance ;  strike  cuttings ;  pot  the  stools  of 
choice  varieties  for  a  supply  of  cuttings. 
Pansies. — Cuttings  put  in  now  will  soon  make 
excellent  plants ;  pot  for  fiUingbeds  in  March ; 
watch  for  the  least  symptom  of  mildew  and 
apply  the  best  known  remedy,  sulphur ;  give 
plenty  of  air,  but  water  sparingly.    Pinks. — 
Finish  planting,  and  pot  a  considerable  num- 
ber for  planting  out  in  February  or  early  in 
March.    Tulips. — Planting  should  be  done 
the  beginning  of  next  month,  therefore  make 
due  preparations  for  the  proceeding,  by  the 
end  of  the  present  one. 
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HUYSHE'S  VICTORIA  PEAR. 

\mK  AN   ILLU8TBATI0N. 

This  is  another  of  the  series  of  seedling  Pears  raised  by  the  Rev.  John 
Huyshe,  of  Clysthydon,  near  Exeter,  and  is  also,  we  believe,  the  first  of 
them  that  fruited.  It  is  now  some  years  since  Victoria  and  Prince  of 
Wales  made  their  appearance  together,  the  latter  being  then  named 
Huyshe's  Bergamot,  from  the  flavour  somewhat  resembling  that  of  GansePs 
Bergamot,  its  male  parent.  From  the  time  these  two  Pears  were  first 
submitted  to  the  most  competent  fruit  judges  of  the  day,  they  acquired  a 
popularity  they  have  since  continued  to  maintain;  indeed  there  is  every 
probability  that  they  will  not  cease  to  be  regarded  as  ranking  among  those 
that  are  best  adapted  to  the  soil  and  climate  of  this  country. 

Victoria  has  been  so  long  under  thai  in  every  kind  of  soil  and  situation, 
that  its  reputation  as  a  hardy  and  prolific  Pear  is  now  well  established ; 
and  these  two  qualifications,  coupled  with  the  equally  important  one  of 
being  an  abundant  bearer,  recommend  it  not  only  to  the  private  grower, 
but  to  the  market  gardener  and  orchardist.  For  the  latter  it  is  well  adapted, 
on  account  of  its  vigorous  growth,  and  the  large  dimensions  which  it 
acquires.  The  season,  too,  at  which  the  fruit  is  in  perfection,  when  most 
of  the  best  kinds  are  passed,  is  one  of  its  great  recommendations. 

The  fruit  is  medium  sized,  oval  or  almost  cylindrical,  flattened  at  the 
ends.  Skin  yellowish,  freckled  and  veined  with  russet.  Eye  small  and 
open,  set  in  a  shallow  depression.  Stalk  very  short  and  thick,  inserted 
without  depression  on  the  end  of  the  &uit,  and  sometimes  obliquely  inserted 
as  in  Beurre  d'Aremberg.  Flesh  yellowish,  melting,  rather  gritty  at  the 
core,  juicy,  rich,  sugary,  and  vinous.  It  is  in  use  during  December  and. 
January. 

H. 


CULTURE   OF  THE  TREE   P^ONY  AND  ITS   VARIETIES* 

Tbee  Paeonies  are  among  the  most  beautiful  of  hardy  shrubs,  and  are 
great  ornaments  to  the  flower  garden  when  in  bloom  during  the  month  of 
May.  They  are  not,  however,  grown  so  generally  as  their  very  great  merits 
entitle  them  to  be.  The  reason  I  believe  is,  that  many  persons  think  they 
are  not  sufficiently  hardy  to  endure  our  severe  winters.  A  strong  rich  soil, 
with  plenty  of  moisture  during  the  growing  season,  has  generally  been 
recommended  as  best  adapted  for  them.  They  will  grow  very  well  in  such 
a  soil ;  but  if  the  subsoil  be  of  a  retentive  nature,  and  the  situation  low  and 
confined,  the  young  wood  and  buds  will  not  get  properly  matured  in  unfavour- 
able summers,  and  they  will  inconsequence  suffer  more  or  less  should  severe 
winters  follow. 

There  is  a  very  fine  specimen  of  the  tree  Paeony  ^SBonia  Moutan),  grow- 
ing here.  About  fourteen  years  ago  I  removed  it,  m  consequence  of  some 
alterations  that  were  then  being  made,  to  its  present  situation.  The  soil  is 
of  considerable  depth,  but  by  no  means  rich ;  the  subsoil  is  as  dry  as  possible, 
and  the  situation  is  sheltered,  but  open  to  the  sun.  It  has  grown  well ;  and 
though  it  has  never  had  the  slightest  protection  whatever,  either  in  winter 
or  spring,  it  has  never  been  injured  in  the  least  degree,  and  is  a  most 
beautiful  object  every  year,  when  in  flower  during  the  month  of  May. 

The  tree  Paeony  and  its  varieties  will  succeed  well  in  the  open  border 
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without  any  protection  whatever,  and  without  any  particular  preparation  of 
the  soil  if  only  the  sabeoii  is  dry.  The  best  tiine  for  planting  them  is 
towards  the  end  of  October  or  beginning  of  November,  but  with  care  they 
may  be  removed  at  any  time,  except,  perhaps,  while  in  flower.  With  a  little 
management  they  force  well,  and  are  very  useful  for  decorating  the  con- 
servatory in  spring. 

They  are  increased  by  cuttings  taken  off  in  August,  or  in  the  early  part 
of  September,  with  part  of  the  wood  of  the  preceding  year  attached,  and 
planted  in  a  sheltered  situation  where  they  will  root  freelv.  They  may  also 
be  increased  from  single  eyes  like  Vines ;  also  by  layering,  and  by  dividing 
the  old  plants. 

If  the  tree  Pasony  were  a  new  plant  what  a  deal  would  be  thought  of  it, 
and  how  eagerly  would  it  be  sought  after  t  But,  because  it  is  an  old  plant 
it  is  neglected.  If  it  were  a  tender  delicate  shrub,  one  could  account  for 
this  neglect  of  a  most  beautiful  plant ;  but  on  the  contrary,  it  is  one  of  the 
hardiest  of  shrubs,  capable  of  enduring  the  severest  frost  of  winter  or  spring 
without  any  protection  whatever. 

StourUm.  M.  Saul. 

[Thaxiks  to  the  very  sacoeesfdl  Chinese  expeditions  of  Mr.  Fortune,  and  to  the  perseverance 
and  udll  of  continental  eultivaton,  there  are  now  to  be  had  many  very  charming  varieties  of 
the  tree  PsBony,  which  far  surpass  in  beauty  the  sorts  whtch  are  more  generally  known  and 
distributed.     We  are  surprised  that  they  are  so  little  appreciated.] 


THE  TOMATO  AND  ITS  VARIETIES. 

The  great  interest  which  appears  to  be  taken  in  America  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  Tomatos,  and  the  numerous  varieties  mentioned  in  their  garden 
publications,  suggested  to  the  authorities  at  Chiswick  that  it  would  be 
desirable  to  institute  a  trial  of  them  here.  Accordingly,  in  the  spring 
of  the  present  year,  a  large  collection  of  varieties  was  procured  from 
Messrs.  Thorbum  &  Co.  of  New  York,  Messrs-  Barr  &  Sugden  (who  obtained 
a  collection  from  Germany),  Messrs.  Veitch,  Vilmorin,  Cai-ter,  and  Williams. 
In  this  country  Tomatos  are  mainly  used  for  making  sauce,  or  stewing  whole ; 
hence  the  varieties  producing  the  largest  fruits  are  the  most  esteemed.  In 
warmer  climates,  however,  as  in  the  south  of  Europe,  and  in  the  United  States 
of  America,  they  are  consumed  to  a  much  greater  extent,  and  are  used  in 
various  ways,  being  even  much  relislied  by  some  as  a  dessert  fruit,  eaten  in 
a  raw  state;  the  green  fruits  are  also  preserved  with  sugar. 

Ail  the  varieties  were  grown  and  fruited  in  pots  under  glass,  which  has 
afforded  an  excellent  opportunity  of  seeing  them  all  in  their  true  character. 
They  were  likewise  grown  in  the  open  air  against  a  south  waU,  wh^re  some 
of  the  later  varieties,  such  as  the  Tomato  de  Laye,  Fiji  Island,  and,  Tilden, 
have  not  done  weU  in  this  cold  season.  Grown  in  pots,  the  Tomato  makes 
a  very  handsome  decorative  plant,  the  Cherry,  Plum,  and  other  small- 
fruited  sorts  especially  so.  Few  plants  are  more  strikingly  ornamental  in  the 
autumn  mentis  than  these  when  well  grown  and  laden  with  their  numerous 
clusters  of  brilliantly  coloured  fruits. 

The  earliest  variety  is  the  Bed  Cherry  Tomato  of  Thorbum  (Cheriy- 
formed,  Barr  &  Sugden),  the  fruits  of  which  are  round,  red,  about  the  size 
of  Cherries,  and  borne  in  dusters  of  from  six  to  ten  fruit  in  great  abundance. 
It  forms  a  very  handsome  plant  of  somewhat  slender  growth,  with  the  leaf- 
divisions  small  and  deep  green. 
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The  Ydlaw  Cherry  TSmaU  Yellow),  is  the  same  as  the  Bed  Qherrjr,  ei^oept 
that  the  fruits  are  jeUow. 

The  Pear-formed  Tomato  of  Barr  &  Sugden  (Pear-shaped,  Thorbum),  has 
the  fruits '  from  1^  to  2  inches  in  length,  red,  of  the  form  of  a  small  rear ; 
the  earlier  and  smaller  frnits  very  regularly  and  evenly  so,  while  the  later 
fruits  on  the  same  plants,  which  are  somewhat  larger,  are  nearly  all  oblong 
and  obtusely  angular,  showing  a  very  marked  difference  from  the  earlier 
ones.  It  is  very  prolific  and  hardy,  the  fruits  borne  in  clusters  in  great 
abundance,  and  the  plant  consequently  very  handsome. 

The  Yellow  Plum  Tomato  of  Thorbum  ^lum-formed,  Barr  &  Sugden), 
has  the  fruits  small,  yellow,  oval  in  shape  like  a  Damson,  and  of  about  the 
same  size ;  the  earlier  fruits  verjr  evenly  formed,  the  later  ones  somewhat 
angular.    It  is  very  prolific,  hardy,  and  handsome. 

The  Bound  Bed  Tomato  of  Barr  &  Sugden  (Extra  Early  Bed,  Thor- 
bum ;  Sims*  Mammoth,  Barr  &  Sugden),  is  a  few  days  later  than  the  fore- 
going; the  fruits  are  red,  roundish,  ovate,  and  smooth,  about  the  size  of  a 
Washington  Plum.    It  is  very  prolific. 

The  Large  Bed  Italian  of  Barr  &  Sugden  (Orangefield,  Williams),  is  the 
earliest  of  the  large-fruited  sorts ;  it  is  very  awarf  and  prolific,  bearing  fine 
fruit  within  6  inches  of  the  ground.  The  fruits  are  verjr  large,  broad,  red, 
and  deeply  corrugated,  or  ribbed.  It  is  an  excellent  vanety,  and  one  of  the 
best  in  the  collection. 

Keyes'  Early  Prolific  of  Carter,  is  a  tall-growing  variety,  with  the  divisions 
of  the  leaves  larger  and  fewer  in  number,  and  also  of  a  lighter  colour  than 
in  any  of  the  other  sorts.  The  fruit  is  medium-sized,  roundish,  pale  red, 
slightly  corrugated,  somewhat  later  than  {he  Orangefield,  and  very  pro- 
ductive.   It  is  altogether  a  first-class  variety. 

The  Grosse  rouge  hdtive  of  Yilmorin,  is  later  than  the  Orangefield.  The 
fruits  are  large,  broad,  corrugated,  red.  It  is  very  prolific,  and  vigorous ; 
and  the  leaves  are  of  a  very  pale  green. 

The  Great  Mammoth  of  Barr  &  Sugden  (Large  Bed^  Thorbum),  has 
smaller  and  more  finely  cut  leaves,  with  the  fruits  very  similar  to  those  of 
Grosse  rouge  hative. 

The  Large  Bed  of  Veitch,  is  synonymous  with  Powell's  Prolific.  The 
fruits  are  medium-sized,  roundish,  and  sUghtly  corrugated,  and  the  plants 
are  very  prolific. 

The  NexD  Giant  of  Barr  &  Sugden,  is  a  v^y  large  and  coarse  late  variety ; 
the  fruits  red,  veiy  deeply  corrugated,  and  irregular.  The  plant  is  robust, 
and  not  very  prolific. 

The  TUden  of  Thorbum  ^ed  Valencia  Cluster),  is  a  very  strong- 
growing  variety,  much  praised  in  America.  The  mdts  are  large,  fuU, 
roundi^,  slightly  corrugated  near  to  the  stalk  only,  of  a  deep  red  colour. 
The  leaves  are  deep  green.  It  is  rather  late,  and  not  so  prolific  as  others, 
but  very  excellent. 

The  Fiji  Island  (Lester's  Perfected,  Thorbum),  is  very  similar  in  all  its 
characters  to  the  Tilden,  excepting  that  its  fruits  are  of  a  decided  crimson, 
quite  a  distinct  colour  among  Tomatos.  The  fruits  are  large  and  very  fine, 
both  of  this  and  of  the  preceding  variety. 

The  Large  Yellow  of  Veitch  is  the  same  as  the  common  Large  Bed,  ex- 
cepting that  the  fruits  are  yellow ;  they  are  large  and  deeply  corrugated,  and 
the  plant  is  very  prolific. 

The  Tomato  de  Laye  (Grenier ;  Upright  or  Tree  Tomato,  Vilmorin),  is  of 
a  stiff  erect  habit  of  growth,  and  will  stand  without  stakes.    The  leaves  are 
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deep  green,  and  the  fruits  are  large,  fall,  rounded,  and  slightly  comigated. 
It  grows  from  2  to  2^^  feet  in  height,  and  is  tolerably  proMc,  but  it  is  very 
late,  and  is  only  suited  for  cultivation  in  this  country  in  exceptionally  warm 
seasons. 

The  Whortleberry  Toinato  proved  to  be  nothing  more  than  one  of  the  forms 
of  the  little  black-fruited  Solanum  nigrum,  a  weed  of  our  gardens. 

A,  F.  B. 
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We  so  seldom  see  these  beautiful  flowers  in  cultivation,  that  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  believe  they  are  known  to  the  majority  of  flower-lovers,  or 
they  surely  would  not  be  so  much  neglected.  They  are  easily  grown,  and  of 
the  most  striking  beauty.  Messrs.  Hooper  &  Co.  generally  produce  a  stand  of 
cut  blooms  at  one  or  otiLer  of  the  summer  metropolitan  exhibitions,  and  that 
is  nearly  all  that  is  seen  of  them  in  public.  The  bulbs  of  numerous  choice 
and  gaily-coloured  varieties  may  be  had  at  from  2s.  to  7$.  the  dozen; 
viridiflora  and  crateroides,  two  of  the  cheapest  amongst  them,  being  also 
among  the  finest.  We  strongly  recommend  some  of  our  amateur  readers 
to  devote  a  portion  of  their  space  to  a  selection  of  these  and  the  allied  Cape 
bulbs,  of  which  such  things  as  Sparaxis  grandiflora,  Tritonia  crocata, 
Schizostylis  coccinea,  &c.,  are  hardly  surpassed  in  beauty  by  any  flowers  in 
cultivation.  Messrs.  Hooper  give  the  following  directions  for  growing  them 
in  the  open  border,  and  in  pots : — 

"  To  grow  them  in  the  open  borders,  the  beds  should  be  prepared  in 
October  or  the  end  of  September,  by  well  digging  a  spit  deep,  and  burying 
a  stratum  of  good  rotten  manure  at  the  bottom.  The  surface  soil  should 
be  rendered  open  by  mixing  sand  with  it,  and  by  being  well  broken  in  the 
digging.  The  bulbs  should  be  planted  in  clumps  or  rows,  from  2|  to  4  inches 
deep,  according  to  size  and  sort,  the  largest  bulbs  being  placed  deepest,  and 
each  should  be  covered  with  sand  an  inch  deep,  previous  to  being  re-covered 
with  mould.  Give  the  bed  a  southern  inclination  if  possible ;  keep  it  free 
from  weeds,  and  stir  the  surface  occasionally  with  a  fork.  In  the  case  of 
severe  frosty  weather,  the  bed  should  be  covered  8  inches  deep  with  dry  litter, 
cocoa-nut  refuse,  sea  sand,  or  ashes.  Under  such  treatment  they  will 
flower  at  different  times,  from  May  till  August. 

"  To  grow  them  in  pots,  either  for  flowering  in  pots  or  for  turning  out  in 
the  borders  in  spring — ^which  is,  perhaps,  a  safer  method  to  adopt  with  these 
half-hardy  plants  than  the  former,  let  the  bulbs  be  potted  in  October,  in 
light  turfy  loam  and  sand,  with  good  drainage.  A  frame  should  be  pre- 
pared for  the  pots  by  placing  in  it  a  bed  of  old  dry  tan  and  litter  from  the 
stable;  into  this  let  the  pots  be  plunged.  Give  plenty  of  air  in  fine 
weather,  and  withhold  water  until  the  bulbs  have  made  root  and  the  leaves 
begin  to  appear ;  it  should  then  be  carefully  given  when  there  is  no  danger 
of  frost,  n  the  winter  should  be  very  severe,  the  frame  may  be  banked 
up  with  manure  or  litter,  and  the  lights  covered  with  straw  and  mats. 
The  pots  may  be  brought  into  the  greenhouse  during  February,  March,  or 
April,  according  to  the  season  for  blooming,  or  if  for  out-doors  they  may  be 
turned  out  in  March,  sooner  or  later,  according  to  circumstances — ^that  is, 
80  as  not  to  be  endangered  by  severe  frosts.  Under  such  treatment  the 
Sparaxis  will  flower  in  April,  the  Ixias,  Babianas,  and  Tritonias  succeeding 
each  other.  After  blooming,  the  watering  should  be  continued  until  the 
leaves  begin  to  fade,  when  it  must  be  gradually  withheld." 
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The  beautifol  Tritonia  crocata  requires  different  treatment.  This  should 
not  be  dried  off  after  flowering,  but  kept  growing,  as  should  also  the  equally 
beautiful  Schizostylis  coccinea. 

M. 


(ENOTHERA  ACAULIS  AND  ITS  CONGENERS. 

We  shall  not  hazard  much  by  the  statement  that  the  (Enotkera  acatdis 
of  Cavanilles,  familiar  as  it  may  be  nominally  to  the  gardening  world,  is 
in  reahty  known  to  but  few.  It  is  true  that  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century  it  has,  in  company  with  the  €E,  taraxacifolia,  occupied  a  place  in 
the  seed  and  plant  lists;  but  experiments,  repeated  ad  natiseam,  have 
proved  that  of  late  years,  at  least,  the  latter  species  has  universally  done 
duty  for  both  plants.  In  fact,  the  true  (E.  acaulis  has  so  eluded  pursuit^ 
:  that  in  the  absence  of  facilities  for  referring  to  any  published  figure,  one 
had  been  almost  led  to  doubt  its  distinctness  as  a  species  from  the  better 
known  plant.  This  was  the  more  excusable,  that  in  a  variety  of  popular 
gardening  works,  both  Enpflish  and  French,  the  names  are  given  as  syno- 
nymous;* and  although  Don,  in  his  Dictionary,  keeps  them  apart,  his 
descriptions  are  so  nearly  identical  in  substance,  that  it  is  difficult  to  seize 
on  any  valid  distinction,  whilst  he  falls  into  the  same  error  as  the  com- 
pilers of  trade  catalogues  in  representing  both  species  as  possessing  <' large 
white"  flowers,  and  makes  the  foliage  of  (E.  taraxacifolia  pubescent,  a 
character  which  belong?  rather  to  the  sister  plant. 

A  fortunate  chance  having  at  length  placed  the  CE.  acaulis  within  reach, 
the  qtuDstio  vexata  was  at  once  solved.  So  far  from  yielding  large  white 
flowers,  its  blossoms  are  in  fact  miniatures,  rarely  exceeding  1^  inch  in 
diameter  when  fully  expanded,  the  tube,  which  is  never  stained  witii  purple, 
being  about  2  inches  in  length ;  whilst  those  of  (E,  taraxacifolia  have  the 
limb  of  the  corolla  from  8  to  4  inches  in  diameter,  and  the  tube  not  less 
than  4  to  5  inches  or  more  in  length.  If  to  this  be  added  that  the  petals  of 
(E.  acaulis  are  so  retuse  as  to  be  almost  truncate,  with  a  distinct  point  or 
mucro  at  the  tip,  and  that  the  foliage  is  more  perceptibly  pubescent,  and  of 
a  duller  shade  of  green  than  in  the  allied  species,  it  will  be  evident  that 
the  two  species  are  distinguishable  at  a  glance,  and  the  rarity  of  the 
(E.  acaulis  can  alone  account  for  the  confusion  that  has  existed. 

Both  species  produce  prostrate  stems,  but  those  of  the  CB.  acaulis  are  of 
more  slender  and  restricted  growth  than  in  the  related  species,  and,  so  far 
as  observed,  both  stems  and  flower-tubes  are  uniformly  green,  and  are 
never  stained  with  the  purplish  tint  so  generally  occurring  in  the  more 
robust  plant.  It  must  be  admitted  that,  as  a  garden  plant,  the  (E.  acaulis 
is  greatly  inferior  to  the  (E.  taraxacifolia;  its  blossoms  being  too  small  to 
produce  much  effect.  It  is  doubtless  to  t^s  circumstance  that  is  due  its 
gradual  supercession  by  its  more  showy  relative. 

The  present  may  not  be  an  unfitting  occasion  for  drawing  attention  to 
two  or  three  other  white-flowered  species  of  CEnothera,  now  seldom  met 
with,  though  they  are  neither  deficient  in  ornamental  value,  nor  at  all 
difficult  of  cultivation.    Of  these  may  be  named  the  (E.  amsoloba^  a  native 

*  In  the  weU-known  publication,  Le  Bon  Jardinier^  edited  hy  botanists  of  repute,  as 
well  as  in  a  more  recent  publication.  Let  Fleurs  de  pleine  Terre,  by  Yibnorin-Andrieuz, 
et  Cie.,  the  two  names  are  applied  to  the  same  plant. 
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of  Chiloe,  with  flowers  eloeely  resembling  those  of  the  Dandelion-Ieaveol 
OBnothera,  and  qtdte  as  large,  but  differing  in  having  its  petals  more 
roimded  at  the  extremity,  and  in  its  erect  stems,  which  usually  reach  8  or 
4  feet  by  the  end  of  the  summer,  though  the  plant  commences  flowering  when 
less  than  a  foot  high.  The  foliage,  too,  is  shorter,  and  less  pinnatifld,  and 
has  an  outward  curl,  which  appears  characteristic.  Of  equal  interest  is  the 
fine  (E.  cmtpUasa^  a  Missouri  snecies,  producing  short  procumbent  stems, 
lanceolate,  toothed  foliage,  and  handsome  sweet-scented  flowers,  with  deeply 
obcordate  petals.  This  species  is  likely  to  perish  after  flowering  when 
grown  in  oamp  soils,  and  it  is  therefore  advisable  to  keep  up  a  stock  of 
younff  plants. 

The  recently  introduced  (E,  marginata  belongs  to  the  same  section  of  the 
genus  as  the  foregoing  species,  but  differs  materially  in  having  a  creeping 
root.  Like  (E.  caaspitosa,  it  has  a  lanceolate,  toothed  foliage,  a  tracing 
stem,  which  rises  nearly  a  foot  high,  and  large  creamy  white  flowers, 
remarkable  for  their  fragrance.  Both  in  this  and  the  preceding  species,  the 
seed-vessel  is  somewhat  cylindrical,  but  neither  is  likely  to  mature  its 
seeds  in  this  climate.  It  is  rather  a  singular  circumstance  that  the  flowers 
of  all  the  white  (Enotheras,  except  the  CE.  speciosa,  assume  a  more  or  less 
deep  purple  tint  when  fading. 

Ipswich.  W.  Tboioton. 

AERIAL  ROOTS  UPON  VINES. 

ToijB  able  correspondent  Mr.  Wighton,  of  Cossey  Park,  has  at  p.  224  of 
the  FtiOBisT  endeavoured,  and  with  some  ability,  to  lessen  the  difficulties 
which  would  seem  to  stand  in  the  way  of  a  proper  appreciation  of  the  causes 
which  produce  aerial  roots  upon  Vines.  Until  lately — so  difficult  did  the 
subject  appear — ^I  could  have  pretty  freely,  and  with  some  slight  reservation 
only,  have  endorsed  ^our  correspondent's  views.  But  upon  a  recent  visit  to 
Chiswick,  I  saw,  amidst  the  multitude  of  Vines  of  every  description,  grow- 
ing to  rather  an  unusual  altitude  in  the  large  conservatory  tnere,  one  of 
the  most  perfect  examples  of  air-rooting,  which  induced  a  reconsideration  of 
the  subject,  and  caused  me  to  alter  my  views  materially.  There,  growing 
amidst  varieties  of  almost  all  known  kinds,  this  Vine,  with  identical  treat- 
ment to  the  others,  attracted  the  eye  upon  entry  at  either  end,  so  densely  and 
uniformly  was  the  whole  of  the  under  surface  of  the  rod  clothed  with  pendent 
aerial  roots.  It  grows  near  the  centre ;  the  roots  are  planted  in  the  more 
northemly  border,  and  the  cane  has  reached  the  top  of  the  house. 

First,  in  dealing  with  the  often-asserted  influence  which  atmospheric 
humidity  has  on  the  production  of  these  roots,  I  may  again  draw  attention 
to  the  fact  that  numerous  varieties  here  exist,  and  fruit,  in  close  contiguity. 
The  vast  roof  which  spans  the  whole  certainly  gives  greater  buoyancy  to 
even  the  densest  humidity  which  may  posiribly  be  engendered  therein,  and 
consequently  admits  of  the  free  assimilation  of  the  whole,  far  more  so  ttian 
is  possible  in  the  best  of  low  and  comparatively  stived-up  leaa-to  houses. 
This  eicample  of  air-rooting — ^at  least  to  anything  like  the  same  extent,  being 
^solitary  case,  one  is  naturally  led  to  the  inquixy  whether  health  or  want  of 
health  be  the  cause.  If  the  former,  as  suggested  by  Mr.  Wighton,  then 
what  of  the  whole  motley  tribe  beside  ?  But  this  cannot  be.  Here  is  to  be 
found  the  "  sickly  one."  And  then  as  to  the  cause ;  is  it  to  be  sought  for 
externally  in  the  upper  atmosi^ierie  range,  whether  of  heat  with  humidity, 
or  of  these  two  in  combination  with  '<  shade,"  as  suggested,  or  below  at  1& 
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root,  in  *^  the  border  ?"  The  adjoining  Vine,  and  all  the  others  to  the  two 
extremities,  deny  the  former;  and  as  I  takeit,  there  is  something  like  testi- 
mony confirmatory  of  the  latter.  There  is  a  significance  attending  the 
manner  in  which  this  Vine  had  set  to  work  oat  its  requirements.  The  first 
portion  of  rod  emitting  these  air-roots,  which  comprised  about  1  foot  of  its 
length,  was  that  nearest  the  root.  No  sooner  had  these  ceased  to  elongate, 
through  the  want  of  the  support  which  they  were  seeking  for,  than  others 
quickly  shot  forth  immediately  above  them,  upon  a  portion  about  equal  in 
length ;  and  so  again  and  again  had  this  evidently  been  repeated,  until  the 
final  effort  was  made  at  the  very  apex,  and  where,  the  humidity  being 
greater,  they  were  capable  of  rather  greater  ebngation.  Now,  why  had  not 
this  humidity  induced  this  display  of  roots  at  an  earlier  period  ? 

Mr.  Wighton  affirms  that  health  and  vigour  may  be  the  progenitors  of 
these  roots,  and  gives  as  an  illustration  "  old  Vines  "  as  '^  thick  as  his 
wrist."  I  will  pass  over  the  latter  merit — namely,  thickness  of  rod,  and 
just  suggest  that  aged  Vines  are  not  always  vigorous  at  the  root.  Depend 
upon  it,  Nature  is  no  sloth;  we  often  mistiJEe  her  **ways  to  an  end," 
through  overlooking  the  fact  that  she  is  constantly  at  work  in  converting 
present  opportunities  into  future  resources.  The  Vine  at  Chiswick,  and 
many  others ,  show  no  symptoms  of  suffering  externally,  but  the  leaf-surface, 
in  its  constant  activity  in  direct  communication  with  the  root,  feels  a  slight 
deprivation ;  anon  an  effort  is  made  to  form  fresh  feeders,  examples  of 
which  are  daily  witnessed  with  aU  plants  capable  of  forming  stem  roots ; 
and,  as  these  become  abortive,  one  effort  follows  the  other  until  autumn 
arrives,  and,  then,  unquestionably,  greater  prostration  follows  than  if  these 
incessant  efforts  had  never  been  made.  I  throw  out  these  few  hints  with 
the  simple  desire,  that  other  facts  bearing  upon  this  important  subject, 
may  yet  be  forthcoming  from  some  of  our  many  pomological  Mends. 

DigswelL  William  Eablbt. 

PRUNING  CONIFERS. 

As  this  operation  has  lately  been  alluded  to  in  the  Flobist  akb  Pomo- 
LOGisT,  it  may  be  of  interest  to  some  of  your  readers  to  know  that  pruning 
may  be  practised  on  large  trees  of  the  Coniferous  family,  as  well  as  on 
smaller  ones,  if  done  at  the  proper  season  of  the  year. 

There  is  growing  in  the  flower  garden  here  a  Pinus  excelsa,  82  feet  high 
and  68  feet  in  circumference.  The  lower  branches  cover  the  ground.  The 
bole  of  the  tree  at  1  foot  from  the  ground  is  6  feet  10  inches  in  circum- 
ference. It  is  standing  near  to  a  Picea  Pinsapo  of  nearly  the  same  height 
and  size.  There  are  only  21  feet  between  the  two  trees — a  distance  which 
ought  to  have  been  doubled,  as  they  were  growing  into  each  other.  To 
remedy  this  great  evil  we  pruned  the  excelsa  severely  in  the  last  week  of 
September  of  last  year,  cutting  no  less  than  twelve  large  bundles  of  wood 
from  it,  which  gave  it  rather  a  stubbed  appearance  till  it  made  its  spring 
growth.  Now,  at  the  time  I  am  writing,  there  is  scarcely  a  trace  of 
either  the  saw  or  knife ;  but  the  appearance  is  very  much  improved  both  in 
shape  and  colour,  as  its  silvery  grey  foliage  contrasts  well  with  the  dark 
green  of  the  Pinsapo.  Both  are  hardy  and  handsome,  and  ought  to  be 
better  known  and  more  frequently  planted.  They  stood  here  unhanned  by 
the  frost  in  that  trying  winter  of  1861,  when  we  lost  a  good  Cedrus  Deodara, 
Araucaria,  and  Cryptomeria,  all  of  the  same  age,  and  growing  by  their  side 
in  the  same  soil. 
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To  prone  trees  of  this  size  without  breaking  the  branches  is  rather  a 
difficult  operation.  To  accomplish  it,  I  tie  together  at  their  top,  two  ladders 
of  the  same  length,  and  have  a  man  to  hold  each  of  them  while  the  work 
goes  on,  which  should  be  done  early  in  the  autumn,  as  at  that  time  very 
Uttle  bleeding  will  take  place.  If  it  were  done  in  the  winter  I  fear  the 
frost  would  often  prove  injurious. 

Elsenfiam  Hall  Gardens,  William  Plesteb. 


CLEMATIS  JACKMANI  AND  ITS  ALLIES. 

We  have  in  our  previous  volumes  figured  two  of  the  fine  hybrid  varieties 
of  Clematis  raised  by  Messrs.  G.  Jackman  &  Son,  of  Woking — namely, 
C.  Jackmani  and  C.  rubro-violacea,  whose  portraits  teU  their  own  tale  so 
far  as  their  individual  beauty  is  concerned.  These  varieties  were  selected 
from  a  large  number  of  seedlings  raised  at  the  same  time,  all  of  remarkable 
beauty,  and  with  a  great  family  resemblance,  and  all  particularly  agreeing 
in  this  important  feature,  that  the  plants  become  literally  a  mass  of  blossom 
from  the  end  of  June  onwards  till  late  in  autumn.  Their  large,  richly 
coloured,  magnificent  flowers  would  alone  be  sufficient  to  place  them  in  the 
first  rank  of  ornamental  plants  ;  but  when  to  this  are  added  the  profusion 
and  successional  continuity  with  which  these  blossoms  are  produced,  very 
few  subjects  indeed  can  claim  a  place  beside  them.  It  is  this  quality  which 
we  have  the  pleasure  of  now  illustrating  by  means  of  a  figure  prepared 
from  a  photograph  taken  in  August  last  from  one  of  Mr.  Jackman's  plants, 
selected  promiscuously,  but  admirably  illustrating  the  floriferous  character 
of  these  most  valuable  hybrids.  The  figure  represents  one  of  the  unnamed 
seedlings,  but  the  habit  is  alike  in  all. 

The  general  hue  of  these  new  Clematises  is  blue  or  violet,  a  colour  most 
useful  in  the  pleasure  ground  and  flower  garden  ;  but  there  is  already  con- 
siderable variety  of  tint.  C.  Jackmani,  one  of  the  finest  of  the  series,  is 
of  a  deep  violet  purple ;  C.  rubro-violacea,  Prince  of  Wales,  and  rubella, 
famish  a  deep  pucy  plum  colour,  varying  in  shade  ;  while  the  more  novel 
tints  of  light  mauve  and  greyish  blue  are  presented  by  newer  v»irieties, 
named  Mrs.  Bateman  and  Lady  Bovill.  There  is  also  a  novel  feature 
presented  in  one  which  has  been  called  Thomas  Moore — ^which  we  hope 
by-and-by  to  figure,  and  which  produces  flowers  8  inches  across — namely, 
a  more  profuse  development  of  the  staminaJ  filaments,  which  form  a  broad 
whitish  tuft  in  the  centre  of  the  very  broad  reddish  purple  flowers,  giving 
them  at  a  short  distance  much  the  appearance  of  huge  Passion-Flowers. 

The  opportunity  Messrs.  Jackman  have  afforded  us  of  showing  the  free- 
blooming  character  of  their  breed  of  Clematises  enables  us  once  more  to 
point  out  how  admirably  they  are  suited  for  pleasure-ground  decoration, 
and  to  record  how  well  they  have  behaved  when  used  for  "  bedding-out." 

As  flower-garden  plants  dotted  about  here  and  there  on  the  lawn,  or 
forming  an  avenue  in  a  more  formal  flower  garden,  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  over-estimate  the  gorgeous  effect  which  they  are  capable  of  producing 
and  maintaining  for  a  considerable  portion  of  the  summer  and  autumn 
months,  the  bloom  being  at  its  best  about  the  middle  of  August.  We  have 
seen  nothing  more  enchanting  as  a  floral  picture  than  that  presented  by  a 
fine  group  of  pillar  plants,  such  as  shown  in  the  figure.  To  bring  out  their 
best  effect  as  "  pillars,"  they  should  be  grown  in  "  hills  "  like  Hop  plants, 
each  hill  being  furnished  witii  three  stakes  standing  some  7  or  8  feet  above 
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ground.    The  plants  require  to  be  annually  cut  down  nearly  to  the  base, 
in  the  early  part  of  winter,  and  should  be  liberally  manured ;  they  cover 


^^TrrM'^^'^'-- 


the  supports  with  their  rapidly  extending  branches  by  tbb  month  of  June, 
and  then  begin  to  branch  out  freely,  so  as  literally  to  cloUie  the  whole  mass 
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trith  A  sheet  of  gloving  ptujde.  In  tibk  tstftte  tlien  n  so  finer  floweriner 
plant  for  iMm  deooration,  no  moM  gMgeovs  sabj^dt  Ibr  giarden  avenues, 
not  even  excepting  pillar  Boses ;  for  hundreds  of  the  magmficent  blossoms 
are  borne  successionaUy  by  every  plant. 

The  use  of  these  plants  for  '<  bedding-out  *'  was  brought  about  by  acci- 
dent. Some  plants  which  had  been  blown  down  by  the  wind  were  observed 
to  be  breaking  out  freely,  and  throwing  up  their  blossoms  so  as  to  form  an 
even  surface.  Mr.  Jackman  was  hence  led  to  fill  some  large  beds,  and 
succeeded,  without  the  slightest  difficulty,  in  clothing  these  most  peifectly 
with  the  rich  violet  hues  for  which  these  plants  are  so  remarkable,  the 
branches  interlacing,  and  forming  in  the  flowering  season  an  even  sheet  of 
colour  some  8  or  10  inches  above  the  surfjAce.  They  are  no  doubt  best 
adapted  for  beds  of  considerable  size,  and  raised  in  the  centre ;  but  there 
is  not  the  least  difficulty  in  covering  the  surface,  and  the.  plants  when 
strong  and  established  are  certain  to  bloom  profusely.  In  Mr.  Jackman's 
experiment  they  have  been  put  in  at  about  18  inches  apart  over  the  bed, 
and  pegged  down  in  the  same  direction  one  over  the  other ;  and  treated  in 
this  way  there  is,  by  the  blooming  period,  just  enough  of  foliage  shown 
amongst  the  flowers  to  set  off  the  colours  to  the  best  a4vantage,  while  the 
fflorious  mass  of  rich  violet  purple  famishes  quite  a  new  sensation  in 
bedding-out. 

M. 


VARIEGATED  ZONAL  PELARGONIUM  SHOW. 

The  Show  of  these  popular  plants,  held  at  South  Kensington  on  the 
17th  of  September,  was  furnished  with  a  large  number  of  plants,  tiiough 
scarcely  in  such  good  condition  as  those  shown  in  May.  The  list  of  awards 
will  serve  to  indicate  the  leading  plants  in  each  section,  and  may  serve  as 
a  guide  to  intending  purchasers : — 

Class  I. Six  VariegaUd  Zonal  Pelargoniuma  not  yet  in  commerce,  $eedUngt  exchtdeeL 
— Ist,  Messrs.  F.  &  A.  Smith,  Bulwioh,  with  King  of  Trioolon,  Coruscans,  Peii,  finniay, 
Banshee,  and  Earl  of  Derby ;  2nd,  Messrs.  Saltmarsh  &  Son,  Chelmsfoid,  with  Duke  of 
Buccleuch,  Alma  Browning,  Mrs.  Pattuson,  Grown  Jewel,  Voniyins,  and  Stmiise. 

Class  2.^ Six  Gold  and  Bronze  Zonal  PelargoniuiMp  under  tlie  mme  condHianM  om  in 
ClasM  1.— Ist,  Mr.  J.  WiUs,  Huntroyde  Park,  with  some  n^endid  and  finely  marked jolants  of 
the  following^ — Her  Majesty,  The  Sultan,  Admiration,  Princess  Beatrice,  Arthnr  BE.  Wills, 
and  Diadem ;  2nd,  Mr.  W.  Boll,  Chelsea,  with  the  following,  all  of  Mr.  Wills's  raising— 
Modem,  Success,  Diamond,  Umpire,  National,  and  Duchess. 

Clajs  3. — Three  Variegated  Zonal  Pelargoniums,  wider  the  tame  conditiom  as  Class  1. 
— Ist,  Messrs.  F.  &  A.  Smith,  with  Jetty  Lacy,  a  very  finely  marked  yariety.  Sylph,  and 
Sunray ;  2nd,  Messrs.  Carter  &  Co.,  with  Mrs.  DunneU,  a  brilliant  kind,  Viceitiy  of  Egypt, 
and  Emperor ;  3rd,  Messrs.  £.  G.  Henderson  So  Son,  with  Howarth  Aahtcm,  Mrs.  Grieve^ 
and  Lady  Sheffield. 

Class  4. — Three  Gold  and  Bronze  Zonal  Pelargoniums,  under  the  same  conditions  as 
Class  1. — ^Ist,  Messrs.  Downie,  Laird,  &  Lains,  with  Kentish  Hero,  Countem  of  KeUie,  a 
very  fine  yariety,  and  Mrs.  John  Todd ;  2nd,  Messrs.  F.  &  A.  Smith,  wfm  Combatant, 
Brilliant,  and  Sybil ;  3rd,  Mr.  J.  Wills,  with  Illuminator,  Her  Majesty,  and  Beauty  of 
Sabden.    The  plant  of  Her  Majesty  was  yeiy  finehr  marked. 

Class  5. — The  best  Golden  variegated  Zonal  Pelargonium,  under  the  same  conditions  as 
Class  1. — 1st,  Messrs.  Perkins  &  Sons,  Coventry,  with  a  very  robust  and  well-marked 
yariety,  named  Countess  of  Craven;  2nd,  Messrs.  F.  &  A.  Smith,  with  Jetty  Laoy;  3rd, 
Mr.  Watson,  St.  Albans,  with  Mrs.  Diz. 

Class  6.-^The  best  Gold  and  Bronze  Zonal  Pelargonium,  under  the  same  conditions  as 
Class  1. — Messrs.  F.  &  A.  Smith  were  placed  Ist  with  a  plant  of  Criterion,  a  very  finely 
marked  and  beautifiil  yariety ;  but  this  was  eventualhr  withdrawn  from  oompetxtion,  and 
Messrs.  Carter  &  Co.  were  placed  Ist  with  Egyptian  Queen ;  2nd,  Messrs.  Downie^  Laird, 
and  Laingf.with  Countess  of  Eellie ;  8rd,  Messrs.  Carter  &  Co.,  with  deopatxa. 
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Clifi8  7. — The  best  Golden  Self  Pelargomum,  under  the^same  eonditiom  as  Clati  1. — Ist, 
Mr.  Tirebnck,  Luton,  with  Golden  Drop;  2nd,  Messrs.  Saltmarsh  &  Son,  with  Gblden 
Queen ;  and  3rd,  Mr.  Tirebuck,  with  a  distinct  variety  also  named  Gulden  Queen. 

Glass  8. — The  best  Golde7i  Variegated  Zonal  Pelargonium  in  commerce^  two  plants  of 
each. — 1st,  Messrs.  Perkins  &  Sons,  with  Queen  Victoria ;  2nd,  Messrs.  F.  ft  A.  Smith,  with 
Defiance ;  3rd,  Mr.  Watson,  with  Miss  Watson. 

Class  9. — The  two  best  Golden  Variegated  Zonal  Pelargoniums  in  commerce  or  not,  three 
plants  of  each, — 1st,  Messrs.  F.  &  A.  Smith,  with  Jetty  Ijacy  and  Louisa  Smith ;  2nd,  Mr. 
Watson,  with  Mra.  Dix  and  Miss  Watson. 

Chiss  10. — Six  Gold  and  Bronze  Zonal  Pelargoniums^  put  into  commerce  within  the  last 
twelve  months. — 1st,  Mr.  Wills,  with  Beauty  of  Caldeidale, beauty  of  Ribbledale,  Firebrand, 
Perilla,  Model,  and  Compactum ;  2nd,  Mr.  Bull,  with  similar  varieties.  Glowworm  being 
substituted  for  Beauty  of  Ribbledale. 

dass  11. — The  best  Silver  Variegated  Zonal  Pelargonium  not  in  commerce,  the  seedling 
plant  excluded. — 1st,  Messrs.  F.  &  A.  Smith,  with  Miss  Burdett-Goutts ;  2nd,  Messrs.  £.  G. 
jEEenderaon  &  Son,  with  Italian  Sunshine  ;  3rd,  Messrs.  F.  &  A.  Smith,  with  Peri. 

From  among  these  competing  plants  thirteen  varieties  were  selected  for 
first-class  certificates — ^viz.,  Defiance  and  Eetaliatory  from  Messrs.  F.  &  A. 
Smith,  the  former  with  broad  dark  and  fiery  bronze  zone,  the  margin  well 
defined;  the  latter  having  a  narrow  zone  of  hronze  and  carmine,  with 
margin  of  pale  gold,  a  striking  kind.  Qiieen  Victoria  and  Countess  of  Graven, 
from  Messrs.  Perkins  &  Sons,  the  former  having  a  broad  bronze  and  red 
zone,  the  plant  large,  and  in  fine  condition ;  the  latter  had  a  bright  red 
and  mulberry  zone,  with  broad  margin  of  gold.  Both  of  these  were  robust- 
growing  and  well-developed  kinds.  Mrs.  Dunnett,  from  Messrs.  Carter  and 
Co.,  the  zone  dark  bronze  and  fiery  carmine,  a  somewhat  weakly-looking 
plant  as  shown.  Mrs,  George  Hanbury,  from  Mr.  C.  Turner,  a  finely  marked 
variety  with  round  fiat  leaves  and  a  bronze  and  orange  zone,  the  plant  also 
small.  Beauty  of  Culford,  from  Messrs.  E.  G.  Henderson  &  Son,  having  a 
most  conspicuous  band  of  colour  forming  the  zone,  principally  rich  orange 
carmine,  blotched  with  bronze ;  a  promising  kind,  though  the  plant  was 
small.  These  all  belong  to  the  section  of  Golden  Variegated  Zonals.  Of 
the  Silver-edged  division,  the  same  award  was  made  to  Perif  a  very  fine 
variety,  the  zone  bronze  and  pink ;  and  Queen  Victoria  and  Miss  Burdett- 
CouttSj  two  other  very  fine  and  strongly  marked  kinds.  These  were  all  from 
Messrs.  F.  &  A.  Smith.  Of  the  Gold  and  Bronze  Zonal  section  the  follow- 
ing received  first-class  certificates  : — Arthur  H.  Wills,  from  Mr:  Wills,  the 
zone  dark  bronze,  broad  and  striking,  on  a  leaf  ground  of  greenish  gold,  a 
very  fine  variety ;  Egyptian  Queen,  from  Messrs.  Carter  &  Co.,  having  a 
very  broad  reddish  bronze  zone  on  a  golden  leaf  ground ;  and  to  Mrs. 
Frampton,  from  Mr.  Uphill,  Moreton,  Dorchester,  having  a  rich  dark  zone 
on  a  clear  golden  leaf  ground,  a  fine  variety. 

A  goodly  number  of  the  varieties  exhibited  in  the  several  classes  had 
already  received  first-class  certificates  at  the  metropolitan  exhibitions  or 
from  the  Floral  Committee. 

Quo. 

THE  CALEBASSE  GROSSE  PEAR. 

I  HAVE  fruited  the  Calebasse  Grosse  Pear  several  years  on  a  wall  with  a 
Bouth-west  aspect,  but  always  found  it  more  pleasing  to  the  eye  than  to  the 
taste.  I  have  also  tasted  at  fruit  shows  some  monstrous  Calebasse  Pears, 
whose  flavour  was  only  akin  to  that  of  their  namesake,  the  Pumpkin;  and 
though  this  kind  of  Pear  is  a  great  bearer,  it  ripens  about  tiie  end  of 
September,  when  other  better  kinds  are  in  season — for  instance,  the 
Beurre  d'Amanlis,  which  is  a  free  bearer  upon  an  espalier,  and  though  a 
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large,  round,  greenish  Pear,  seldom  cracks  in  cold  wei  seasons,  when  some 
other  russet  kmds  are  cracked  to  their  cores.  Gansel's  Bergamot  is  one  of 
these,  though  in  good  seasons  there  are  none  to  equal  it,  whether  of  the 
old  or  new  kinds.  Besides,  there  is  a  peculiar  flavour  in  Bergamot  Pears, 
which  is  pleasing  to  most  tastes.  Even  the  old  Dutch  or  Orange  Bergamot, 
grown  on  a  wall  with  east  or  west  aspect,  is  superior  in  flavour  to  some  of 
the  large  new  kinds,  which,  in  bad  seasons,  are  only  like  the  Calebasse. 
Some  of  them  are  soft  and  insipid,  others  hard  and  corky,  and  never  turn 
mellow  or  ripe,  which  is  seldom  the  case  with  the  smaller  kinds,  especially 
Bergamots.  I  may  notice  that  Hacon's  Incomparable  is  a  Bergamot, 
only  a  shade  better  than  the  old  Orange  one  ;  they  are  nearly  alike  in  size 
of  fruit,  flavour,  colour  and  texture  of  the  leaves. 

I  may  have  mentioned  in  these  pages,  that  the  difference  of  the  quality  of 
fruit  depends  more  on  the  texture  of  the  leaves  than  on  the  crude  sap  from 
the  roots.  The  mysterious  change  of  the  juice  is  effected  by  the  rays  of  the 
sun,  during  its  passage  through  the  leaves  to  nourish  the  frait.  Thus  what 
is  to  some  a  mystery,  is  explained ;  and  the  reason  becomes  apparent  why 
different  kinds  or  varieties  of  fruit  can  be  grown,  by  grafting,  on  the  same 
tree. 

Cossey  Park,  J.  Wiohton. 

THE  CULTIVATION  OF  TALL  CACTI. 

The  Tall  Cacti  are  plants  of  very  easy  culture,  but  they  scarcely  appear 
to  be  general  favourites.  Yet  no  one  can  have  seen  the  beautiful  specimens 
that  have  from  time  to  time  been  exhibited — those,  for  instance,  shown  by 
the  late  Mr.  Green — ^without  admiring  them.  Some  persons  are  of  opinion 
that  the  habit  of  many  of  the  tribe  is  unsightly,  and  the  blooming  season 
of  short  duration ;  but  the  same  objection  may  be  raised  iq  the  case  of 
many  of  our  most  beautiful  plants,  and  to  meet  difficulties  of  this  nature 
it  is  merely  necessary  to  call  to  our  aid  the  practice  and  the  intelligence  of 
our  most  skilful  manipulators,  to  teach  us  what  to  do  and  what  to  avoid. 

The  propagation  of  tall-growing  Cacti  by  means  of  cuttings  is  simple 
enough.  It  is  of  some  importance  that  the  cuttings  should  be  prepared  by 
the  aid  of  a  sharp  knife,  for  if  the  wound  is  bruised  the  chances  are  that 
the  cutting  will  decay.  When  taken  off  they  should  be  potted  iato  dry, 
gritty,  open  soil,  or  they  should  be  partially  dried  by  being  laid  by  on  a  dry 
shelf  for  a  week  or  ten  days.  I  generally  put  three  or  four  cuttings  into 
two  or  three-iQch  pots,  according  to  the  size  of  the  cuttings.  The  soil 
used  for  this  purpose  is  composed  of  three-fourths  of  road  grit,  with  the  re- 
mainder mellow  loam,  charcoal,  and  lime  rubbish,  all  tolerably  flne.  The 
cuttings  being  of  a  very  succulent  nature,  they  should  not  be  placed  in  a 
humid  atmosphere,  but  on  a  dry  shelf  in  some  warm  and  airy  house,  where 
they  can  be  kept  tolerably  dry.  Thus  treated,  they  will  be  found  to  emit 
roots  in  a  veiy  short  time,  and  may  be  potted  singly  into  small  pots,  using 
plenty  of  drainage,  such  as  charcoal  or  old  mortar.  As  the  plants  grow 
they  must  be  shifted  into  laij^er  pots,  using  the  soil  somewhat  coarser  at 
each  successive  shift,  and  giving  abundant  drainage ;  this  is  essential,  as 
the  plants,  although  required  to  be  liberally  watered  when  growing  and 
blooming,  require  that  the  water  should  percolate  freely,  and  dry  off  quickly. 
One  or  two  waterings  during  the  flowering  season  with  weak  manure 
water  will  assist  the  blooming  materially.  During  the  dormant  months  of 
winter  very  few  waterings  will  be  necessary. 
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As  regards  tying  and  training,  the  plants  may  be  made  to  assume  a 
variety  of  forms  according  to  the  taste  of  the  cultivator.  If  large  plants 
be  the  object,  liberal  shifts,  with  a  higher  temperature  than  that  of  a  cool 
greenhouse,  will  greatly  assist  them,  especially  if  the  pots  could  be  plunged 
in  a  dry,  half-spent  tan  or  bark-bed.  The  soil,  too,  may  consist  of  a  small 
portion  of  peat,  chopped  up,  but  not  too  small,  and  of  very  old  thorouglily- 
decomposed  cow-manure,  added  to  equal  parts  of  good  fibrous  loam  and  road 
grit,  which  is  for  the  most  part  pulverised  stone. 

The  season  of  blooming  can  be  prolonged  by  removing  the  plants  into 
a  cool  house,  and  well  shading  them  from  intense  sun  heat.  Should  they 
become  at  all  sickly,  and  the  soil  about  the  roots  sour  and  stagnant,  they 
may  be  carefully  shaken  out  of  the  pots,  and  repotted  into  smaller  pots,  the 
shoots  being  pruned  and  regulated,  and  the  whole  subjected  to  the  treatment 
advised  for  plants  when  rapid  growth  is  desired.  In  such  cases  it  is  neces- 
sary to^be  careful  and  judicious  in  the  application  of  water. 

F.  K. 


JUDGING  GRAPES. 

The  garden  literature  of  the  day  is  just  now  teeming  with  articles  on 
this  important  subject ;  but  I  cannot  yet  see  that  a  reasonable  solution  of 
the  difficulties  with  which  it  appears  to  be  beset  has  been  offered,  nor  do  I 
think  that  one  will  be,  so  long  as  the  advocates  for  testing  by  Flavour,  urge 
that  Flavour  should  have  a  predominating  influence  in  making  an  award. 
I  am  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  Colour  and  Bloom,  Size  and  Compactness 
of  Bunch,  Size  and  Evenness  of  Berry,  are  equally  essential  to  the  perfection 
of  Grapes  for  exhibition,  and  wherever  present  in  perfection  ought  to  carry 
an  equal  number  of  points  with  Flavour. 

The  subject  has  -many  aspects.  It  may  be  said  that  Grapes  are  grown 
to  be  eaten,  and  therefore  their  flavour  ought  to  carry  the  sway.  Granted, 
for  a  nobleman's  or  a  gentleman's  table ;  and  if  the  owners  in  these  cases 
choose  to  prefer  a  thin-skinned  ''red'*  Black  Hamburgh  to  a  well- 
coloured  bunch  of  the  same,  because  it  may,  perhaps,  possess  more  sweet 
watery  juice,  and  less  of  the  brisk  vinous  flavour  which  is  characteristic  of 
a  perfectly  ripened  well-coloured  specimen,  why  no  one  can  reasonably 
object.  But  it  is  different  with  the  exhibition  table.  Here  there  are  standard 
and  recognised  points  of  excellence,  founded  on  appearance ;  and  so  long  as 
Grapes  are  submitted  to  the  inspection  and  admiration  of  the  ladies  and 
gentlemen  who  come  to  these  shows  to  feast  the  eye,  so  long  will  those 
points  of  excellence  continue  to  be  recognised,  and  flavour  only  be  called  in 
when  there  is  perfect  equality  in  other  respects.  Such  has  been  my  practice 
on  the  several  occasions  when  I  have  been  called  upon  to  act  as  a  judge  of 
Grapes ;  and,  moreover,  I  have  never  hesitated  in  the  case  of  a  disputed  point 
to  remove  a  berry  or  two  from  an  inconspicuous  part  of  a  bunch,  in  order 
that  the  perfect  maturity  of  the  fruit  as  regards  ripeness,  and  consequently 
flavour,  should  have  a  due  weight  in  the  decision.  But  while  allowing  this, 
I  cannot  agree  with  those  who  would  give  to  flavour  an  undue  predominance 
over  all  the  other  recognised  points  of  excellence.  We  ought  to  remember 
that  the  exhibition  table  is  not  legitimately  the  place  to  decide  upon  the 
respective  merits  of  Grapes  as  regeurds  flavour ;  if  it  were  so,  the  labours  of 
the  judges  would  be  multiplied  tenfold  or  more.  On  the  contrary,  they  must 
there  be  judged  by  appearance  and  fitness  for  the  object  with  which  they 
have  been  exhibited,  which  I  take  to  be,  principally,  the  gratification  of  those 
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who  pay  to  come  and  look  on,  and  who  like  to  see  before  their  eyes  a 
reason  for  the  decisions  arrived  at,  and  cannot  be  supposed  to  be  able  to 
appreciate  by  the  eye,  the  minnte  inferences  drawn  by  the  jndges  as  r^ards 
flayonr. 

If  it  be  considered  desirable  that  decision  by  flayour  should  become  a 
recognised  feature  at  our  exhibitions,  let  us  not  Uierefore  interfere  with  the 
noble  specimens  which  are  brought  before  us  to  be  judged  principally  by 
their  appearance  and  fitness  for  a  grand  display ;  but  let  those  who  draw 
up  schedules  introduce  other  classes,  such  as,  for  example,  "  for  the  best 
flavoured  bunch  ofblack  Grapes  nothaving  a  Muscat  flavour" ;  ''ditto  having 
a  Muscat  flavour" ;  with  similar  classes  for  white  Grapes.  In  these  cases 
let  the  judges  be  instructed  to  award  the  prizes  by  flavour  alone,  irrespec- 
tive of  any  other  quality,  and  let  the  advocates  of  flavour  support  these 
exhibitions  well,  and  then  we  may  possibly  arrive  at  some  conclusion  on  the 
subject,  and  learn  whether  ill-coloured  Grapes  under  equal  circumstances  as 
regards  ripeness,  ever  do  attain  a  better  flavour  than  well-coloured  speci- 
mens— ^in  fact,  whether  Bed  Hamburghs  or  Black  Hamburghs  are  best. 
If  the  Bed,  then  let  the  advocates  for  Grapes  *'  grown  to  be  eaten  "  take  no 
further  trouble  about  colouring  their  Grapes ;  for  although  an  object  of 
ambition  with  every  good  and  skilful  gardener,  it  will  no  longer  be  con- 
sidered a  sine  qua  non  amongst  those  who  seek  for  the  gratification  of  their 
senses  through  the  palate,  and  not  through  the  eye. 

BecUeqf.  Jomi  Cox. 

SPRING  CROCUSES. 

I  KNOW  of  no  flower  that  graces  the  out-door  garden  which  is  so  tho- 
roughly acceptable  at  its  particular  season  of  blooming  as  the  early  Crocuses. 
Beared  amid  the  raging  of  the  '<  elemental  war  "  that  follows  on  winter's 
supremacy,  they  presently  come  forth  ''like  stars,  to  tell  us  Spring  is  bom," 
studding  that  material  firmament — earth. 

The  immense  number  of  Crocus  bulbs  imported  every  year  from  Hol- 
land— a  sum-total  so  vast  as  to  appear  almost  incredible — ^proves  how  much 
is  appreciated  the  valuable  service  rendered  in  its  own  good  time  by  this 
humble  little  floral  ministrant.  Nothing  else  but  the  Crocus  can  make  sudi 
an  acceptable  and  charming  display  in  the  early  spring — a  display  the  more 
appreciable,  as  there  is  then  but  Httle  in  the  way  of  flower  to  come  into 
competition  with  it.  Somewhat  restricted  though  the  variations  of  colour 
may  be,  still  there  is  enough  of  variety  to  enable  them  to  be  grouped  together 
very  prettily  and  effectively— enough  when  so  arranged  to  produce  such  a 
mass  of  blended  colour,  as  to  negative  the  charge  of  sameness  sometimes 
brought  against  the  Crocus  as  an  ornament  of  the  flower  garden.  Planters 
of  the  Crocus  should  make  a  selection  of  a  few  distinct  kinds,  and  use  them 
for  spring  effect.  With  a  larger  selection  may  come  to  a  serious  degree, 
want  of  uniformity  in  growth  as  well  as  in  the  time  of  flowering,  and  tiiese 
might  possibly  impair  the  effect  sought  to  be  secured. 

During  the  autumn  of  1866  I  endeavoured  to  obtain  as  many  as  I 
possibly  could  of  the  so-called  varieties  of  Crocus  that  are  annually  im- 
ported from  Holland,  and  was  enabled  to  plant  a  good-sized  piece  of  ground 
with  the  collection  I  succeeded  in  getting  together.  I  had  white,  striped, 
blue,  purple,  violet,  lilac,  yellow,  and  edged  flowers,  and  at  the  time  of 
planting  I  could  not  help  remarking,  on  carefully  comparing  the  corms  the 
one  with  the  other,  how  much  diversity  of  shape  and  size  prevailed.    As  I 


had  not  less  than  twelve  bulbs  of  any  one  kind,  I  was  enabled  to  work  out 
the  task  of  comparison  somewhat  satisfactorily  to  myself  at  least,  both 
by  taking  note  of  tiie  shape  of  the  bolbs,  and  afterwards  by  comparing  the 
flowers  when  in  bloom. 

Of  diversities  in  the  habit  and  style  of  growth  oi  the  different  varieties 
bnt  little  can  be  said.  The  early-flowering  Cloth  of  Gold,  the  Common 
Yellow,  and  the  Versicolor,  are  peculiar  in  this  respect ;  the  other  varieties 
must  be  classed  together,  excepting,  perhaps,  that  though  the  style  of 
foliage  may  be  much  the  same,  the  largest  bulbs  invariably  produce  the 
strongest  leaves.  The  earliest  to  bloom  are  the  Yellows ;  the  earliest  of 
these  two — ^for  there  are  but  two  distinct  varieties  of  yellow  spring-flowering 
Crocus — is  the  Cloth  of  Gold.  It  is  very  dwarf-growing,  and  blooms 
freely.  The  Common  Yellow  is  a  little  later,  grows  taller  apd  stronger,  and 
produces  more  flowers  than  any  other  variety.  It  is  remarkably  free  in 
blooming,  and  as  a  rule  should  be  allowed  plenty  of  room,  as  the  bulbs 
branch  out  in  a  remarkable  degree.  The  Giant  Yellow,  the  large,  and 
also  the  new  Golden  YeUow,  are  but  larger  bulbs  of  this  variety.  It  is  im- 
ported generally  in  two  sizes,  and  where  extra  sized  roots  are  added,  they 
are  christened  and  priced  accordingly.  The  old  Crocus  versicolor,  or  Cloth 
of  Silver  Crocus — ^for  any  original  difference  between  them  appears  to  be 
entirely  lost — ^is  a  dwarf-growing  and  very  free-blooming  kind,  and  does  well 
for  massing.  The  flowers  are  white,  with  purple  stripes,  but  they  are 
neither  so  large  nor  so  stout  as  the  newer  striped  varieties.  The  Scotch 
Crocus,  so  called,  now  rarely  met  with,  is  a  striped  variety  imported  from 
Holland  under  that  name.  The  bulbs  are  very  peculiar,  being  hard  and 
smooth,  and  unlike  any  other  spring-flowering  kind.  After  these  it  would 
be  difficult  to  assign  the  order  of  flowering.  Speaking  generally,  the 
Striped  varieties  are  the  earliest,  then  the  Blues,  and  lastly  the  Whites. 

Of  the  Striped  varieties,  Bride  of  Lammermoor,  La  Majesteuse,  and  Sir 
Walter  Scott  are  three  very  flne  varieties,  of  much  the  same  build  and 
growth.  Bride  of  Lammermoor  being  the  darkest,  and  Sir  Walter  Scott 
the  boldest  in  the  colour  of  the  stripe.  Of  the  darker  striped  kinds,  Albion 
is  the  largest  and  showiest ;  the  flowers  are  large,  and  of  a  globular  shape, 
heavily  flaked  and  striped  with  violet;  it  is  also  distinct  and  good. 
Florence  Nightingale  is  a  large  and  bold  light  striped  variety.  Ida 
Pfeiffer,  a  lovely  flower  of  good  form,  delicately  striped  with  rosy  lilac,  very 
fine.  Madame  Mina,  a  very  pretty  and  free-blooming  pale  violet-striped 
flower,  of  good  form.  Princess  Alexandra,  Argus,  Comtesse  de  Momy, 
Parnassus,  Elfrida,  and  Albertine,  are  more  than  summed  up  in  the  sorts 
described  above — ^they  are  not  even  required  as  varieties.  Bhea  Sylvia  is  a 
medium-sized  pale,  striped  flower,  but  very  pretty.  Duke  of  Cumberland,  a 
deep  lilac,  with  stripes  of  a  darker  shade,  and  edged  with  white,  is  a  some- 
what curious  and  novel  flower,  which  could  be  classed  both  with  the  Blue 
and  the  Striped  varieties,  and  yet  belongs  exclusively  to  neither,  so  that 
perhaps  it  would  be  best  to  class  it  with  the  Edged  flowers.  J  had  two  forms 
of  Argus,  one  a  very  pale  striped  flower  of  me£um  size  ;  the  other,  a  heavy 
violet  striped  flower  with  more  colour  in  it  than  could  be  seen  in  Albion, 
though  otherwise  not  differing  materially  from  it,  .nor  yet  quite  so  large. 
Lastly,  Maria,  La  Sylphide,  Miss  Priestly,  Geant  des  BataiUes,  Baron  Chasse, 
Duchess  of  Sutherland,  Napoleon,  Leviathan  and  Philades  are  sorts  that 
can  be  obtained  to  suit  the  fancy  of  the  importer  to  whom  names  are  an 
object,  but  are  scarcely  required  for  any  other  purpose  than  to  impart 
obesity  to  a  catalogue. 
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The  White  varieties  necessarilj  admit  of  even  less  variation.  The  most 
beautiful  variety  I  have  ever  seen,  and  one  that  cannot  be  too  highly  com- 
mended for  its  superb  quality,  is  named  Goldfinder.  The  flowers  are  very 
large,  globular,  and  pure  in  colour,  and  have  rich  dark  orange  stamens. 
Caroline  Ghisholm  and  Mrs.  Beecher  Btowe  are  undoubtedly  the  same.  It 
is  a  dwarf-growing  free-blooming  kind,  very  useful  for  pots.  Grand  Con- 
querant  is  one  of  the  most  novel  white  flowers  I  have  yet  met  with ;  pure 
white,  edged  with  citron,  and  extremely  pretty,  as  weU  as  iree-blooming. 
Mont  Blanc  has  large  and  bold  pure  white  flowers,  and  though  classed  with 
the  White  varieties,  the  insides  of  the  blooms  are  faintly  pencilled  with  lilac. 
It  is  a  robust-growing  kind,  useful  for  out-door  work.  To  these  add 
Mammoth,  a  large  white  flower,  changing  to  cream;  Calypso,  another 
creamy  white,  and  Queen  Victoria,  and  the  list  is  complete.  A  reserve  list 
can  be  formed  of  the  following  varieties : — Mathilde,  Grand  Yainqueur, 
Porpus,  Isabella,  Marie  Antoinette,  and  Bride  of  Abydos. 

Of  Edged  flowers — a  very  small  division — the  variety  named  Duke  of 
Cumberland,  previously  described,  can  be  regarded  as  one ;  the  oldNe  Plus 
Ultra,  violet  with  white  edge,  a  large,  fine,  and  showy  flower,  is  another; 
and  Lord  Wellington,  deep  violet,  edged  with  white,  a  small  but  pretty 
flower,  complete  the  list  of  kinds  I  have  seen.  I  find  Ne  Plus  Ultra  to  be 
very  effective  out  of  doors,  and  it  has  the  additional  recommendation  of 
being  very  cheap. 

Lastly  comes  that  somewhat  numerous  group  including  the  Blue  and 
Purple  varieties.  Among  these  there  are  some  beautiful  kinds,  large  in  size 
and  deep  in  colour.  I  find  the  darkest  coloured  of  the  whole  group — not 
simply  the  darkest  on  first  expanding,  but  the  darkest  throughout  the  bloom- 
ing period — ^to  be  a  variety  with  a  rather  small  bulb,  named  Sir  John 
Franklin.  It  is  of  a  rich  dark  glossy  purple,  and  it  did  remarkably  weU 
with  me  out  of  doors.  David  Bizzio,  often  termed  the  darkest  blue,  is  paler 
in  colour  than  the  foregoing ;  and  Prince  Albert  is  paler  still ;  yet  both  are 
fine  bold  flowers.  Prince  of  Wales  is  identical  in  every  respect  with  Prince 
Albert ;  and  Vulcan,  a  very  large  pale  violet  flower,  is  the  same  as  Othello. 
Lilaceus  superbus  is  a  somewhat  cLlstinct  kind,  with  a  broad  flake  of  a  lilac 
tint  up  each  petal.  These  are  all  the  distinct  shades  of  blue,  so-called,  I 
could  possibly  light  upon.  I  add  a  supplementary  list  of  the  following  kinds 
which  came  under  my  notice,  premising  that  they  are  well  represented  by 
the  foregoing: — Baron  von  Brunnow,  Brunei,  Lamplighter,  General 
Pelissier,  Charles  Dickens,  Jupiter,  Von  Schiller,  Sir  R.  Peel,  Loveliness, 
and  La  Simplicite. 

I  am  compelled  to  admit  that,  though  amongst  the  varieties  in  these 
reserve  lists  of  the  several  divisions  of  colour  there  were  many  points  of 
resemblance,  yet  from  a  close  and  daily  inspection  one  seemed  to  be  able  to 
detect  some  small  and  distinct  traits  of  character,  either  in  the  size  or  shape, 
or  in  the  purity  or  depth  of  the  colour  of  the  flowers,  in  the  height  they 
grew,  in  the  time  of  flowering,  and  even  in  the  form,  the  colour,  and  the 
greater  or  less  prominence  of  the  stamens.  I  am  also  led  to  admit  that  we 
ought  not  hastUy  to  charge  the  Dutch  growers  with  sending  us  professedly 
new  varieties,  that  are  really  repetitions  of  what  we  already  possess.  I  am 
disposed  to  think  they  select  their  seedlings  with  considerable  care,  and  for 
some  novelty  or  distinctness  possessed  by  them.  There  will  be  an  inevitable 
sameness,  even  when  coupled  with  the  largest  quantum  of  novelty,  but  then 
these  new  kinds  are  rarely  priced  at  anything  like  an  exorbitant  rate,  as  it 
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would  appear  it  is  the  invariable  rule  to  obtain  them  in  bulk,  before  they 
are  sent  out. — {Abridged  from  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,) 

Quo. 


ON  THE  CULTURE  OF  THE  RANUNCULUS, 

The  garden  Ranunculus  was  brought  originally  from  the  Levant.  It 
has  been  greatly  improved  by  cultivation,  and  the  varieties  are  now  very 
numerous  and  extremely  beautiful.  Indeed,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  con- 
ceive anything  more  striking  or  brilliant  than  a  fine  bed  of  Ranunculuses 
in  full  flower.  As  the  time  for  planting  is  approaching,  a  few  remarks  on 
their  culture  may  not  be  altogether  unseasonable.  The  following  are  the 
chief  points  to  be  attended  to : — 1,  Soil  for  the  Beds  ;  2,  Depth  of  Soil ; 
8,  Situation  of  Beds  ;  4,  Planting  the  Roots ;  6,  Future  Culture ;  6,  Shading ; 
7,  Taking  up  the  Roots. 

1.  Soil  far  the  Beds. — The  best  soil  may  be  composed  in  this  manner : — 
Take  a  quantity  of  fresh  earth  from  a  rich  pasture,  about  6  inches  deep, 
and  lay  it  in  a  heap  to  rot  for  twelve  months  before  it  is  mixed,  turning  it 
occasionally  to  sweeten  it  and  break  the  clods ;  to  this  should  be  added  a 
fourth  part  of  rotten  cowdnug,  and  a  proportionable  quantity  of  river 
sand.     The  whole  should  be  well  mixed  up  together. 

2.  Depth  of  Soil, — The  soil  in  the  beds  should  be  at  least  2  feet  deep,  and 
should  not  be  raised  more  than  2  inches  above  the  surrounding  surface.  It 
should  be  rather  dry  when  put  into  the  beds,  and  should  not  be  pressed, 
but  left  to  settle.  Slate  or  stone  shouldbe  used  for  edgings  to  the  beds,  in 
preference  to  Box,  as  they  do  not  harbour  slugs, 

3.  Situation  of  Beds. — These  should  be  on  a  dead  level  at  the  lowest 
part  of  the  garden.  It  will  also  be  an  advantage  if  they  are  not  exposed 
to  the  midday  sun.     A  high  or  elevated  dry  situation  must  be  avoided. 

4.  Planting  the  Roots. — The  roots  may  be  planted  any  time  from  the 
beginning  of  November  to  the  middle  of  February.  If  the  soil  and 
situation  be  cold  and  wet  it  will  be  better  to  defer  planting  until  the  end  of 
January  or  beginning  of  February,  as  the  weather  may  favour;  but  in 
favourable  situations  November  is  to  be  preferred,  as  the  roots  will  have 
more  time  to  vegetate  and  form  themselves,  and  wiU  in  consequence  bloom 
rather  stronger,  though  only  a  few  days  earlier  than  those  later  planted. 
The  surface  of  the  beds  should  be  raked  perfectly  level,  and  the  roots 
planted  in  rows  6  inches  apart,  and  about  2  inches  deep,  keeping  the  crown 
upward.  A  little  coarse  sand  should  be  placed  over  every  root,  and  ijhe 
surface  should  then  be  made  level. 

6.  Future  Culture. — When  the  roots  are  planted  in  November  nothing 
further  will  be  needed  until  severe  frosts  are  expected ;  then  the  beds  should 
be  covered  to  the  depth  of  8  or  4  inches  with  tan,  decayed  leaves,  or  other 
material  to  keep  out  the  frosts.  This  covering  should  be  removed  as  soon 
as  all  danger  from  severe  frost  is  past.  Early  in  spring,  when  the  plants 
make  their  appearance  above  ground,  so  as  to  render  the  rows  easily  dis- 
cernible, the  surface  of  the  earth  between  the  rows  should  be  trodden  care- 
fully, so  as  to  make  it  firm  and  compact ;  and  the  soil  around  the  plants 
should  be  compressed  with  the  fingers.  Some  fresh  soil  should  then  be 
put  between  the  rows  about  an  inch  or  so  in  depth ;  this  wiU  keep  the  soil 
moist  and  cool.  If  these  matters  are  properly  attended  to  no  watering 
will  be  necessary.    The  surface  of  the  soil  should  be  stirred  a  little  between 
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the  ro^B  oooasionally  in  dry  weather.    Watering  Aould,  if  possible,  te 
avoided,  as  it  does  more  harm  than  good. 

6.  Shading. — Sometimes  the  weather  in  May  is  very  dry  and  hot ;  at 
such  times  shading  becomes  absolutely  necessary.  A  light  framework 
should  be  fixed  over  the  bed  and  covered  with  light  canvas  or  calico.  The 
plants  should  have  abundance  of  air  and  light,  but  be  shaded  from  the 
heat  of  the  midday  sun. 

7.  Taking  up  the  Boots, — ^By  the  end  of  June,  or  soon  after,  the  greater 
part  of  the  plants  will  appear  brown  and  dry ;  the  roots  should  then  be 
taken  up.  It  is  best  to  take  them  up  singly  as  soon  as  they  are  ripe.  Gut 
them  off  and  place  them  in  an  airy  place  to  dry ;  when  fit,  store  away  in 
bags  and  boxes.  When  all  are  taken  up,  dried,  and  stored  away,  nothing 
more  remains  to  be  done  until  the  return  of  the  planting  season. 

StQurton,  M.  Saul. 

NOVELTIES,  &a,  AT  FLOWER  SHOWS. 

As  the  great  shows  are  over  for  the  season,  my  range  of  Novelties 
will  be  confined  to  the  Meetings  of  the  Floral  Committee — by  no  means  the 
least  interesting  of  the  horticvdtural  gatherings  held  during  the  year.  Last 
month  I  brought  before  the  notice  of  the  readers  of  the  Flobist  and  Pomo- 
LOGisT  the  claims  of  Mr.  W.  Paul's  handsome  golden-foliaged  Cupressus. 
At  the  Meeting  of  the  Floral  Committee  on  the  Ist  of  October  two  other 
Tariegated  forms  of  Cupressus  Latcsoniana  were  produced  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Gripps,  Tunbridge  Wells :  one,  flora,  a  hands<9me  golden-tinted  plant,  to 
which  a  first-class  certificate  was  awarded,  and  nivea,  a  silvery  variety,  not 
yet  sufficiently  developed  in  character.  But  for  their  rich  and  rare  beauty 
the  prime  feature  of  interest  at  this  Meeting  was  the  seedling  Clematises 
shown  by  Mr.  Cripps.  With  the  exception  of  two  of  the  darkest-coloured 
kinds,  seedlings,  or,  perhaps,  hybrids  of  C.  Yiticella,  the  others  were  seed- 
lings of  G.  lanuginosa.  First-class  certificates  were  awarded  to  Star  of  Indian 
a  flower  in  the  way  of  G.  rubella,  but  deeper  in  colour,  the  ground  violet, 
with  a  reddish  purple  band  along  each  segment  of  the  flower ;  to  Maria 
Lefebrre^  white,  delicately  tinted  with  mauve,  and  having  a  stripe  of  pale 
mauve  along  each  petal ;  to  Madame  Van  Houtte,  pure  white  in  colour,  large 
in  size,  and  extremely  handsome ;  and  to  Sensation,  of  a  rich  shade  of 
mauve,  a  very  large  and  striking  flower.  The  whole  of  the  batch  were  of 
fine  quality,  but  only  cut,  and,  in  many  instances,  solitary  blooms  were  pro- 
duced, so  that  no  conclusions  as  to  the  habit  of  the  plants  could  be  drawn. 
Besides  those  named  there  were : — The  Czar,  a  flower  coming  nearest  to 
Star  of  India  in  point  of  colour ;  Triumphant,  Gloria  Mundi,  Forget-me- 
not,  Lady  Camden,  Guidmg  Star,  Beauty  of  the  Bower,  and  Captivation ;  Put- 
cherrima,  in  the  way  of  Maria  Lefebvre ;  and  the  following  pure  white 
flowers — Addina  Patti,  Mrs,  Xasmyth,  and  Amtie  Wood,  In  the  way  of 
Ferns,  a  first-class  certificate  was  awarded  to  Lastrea  lacera,  a  handsome 
hardy  robust-growing  evergreen  Japanese  Fern,  firom  Mr.  Bull;  and  to 
€hymnogramm>a  peruviana  laeinuUa,  a  heavily-powdered  Silver  Fern,  of  a  good 
habit,  with  dissected  fronds,  firom  Mr.  Parsons,  of  Danesbuiy.  Aspidistra 
datior  angustvfoiia  rariegata,  from  Mr.  Bull,  is  said  to  be  a  hardy  plant  suit- 
able for  rodtwork ;  the  narrow  green  leaves  are  heavily  striped  with  pale 
yellow ;  it  was  awarded  a  first-class  certificate. 

Some  varieties  of  Veronica  Andersoni,  the  plants  grown  as  standards  on 
stems  8  to  4  feet  in  length,  were  shown  by  Messrs.  £.  G.  Henderscm  &  Son, 
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and  attracted  much  attention.  They  had  symmetrical  heads  of  bloom,  and 
there  was  a  profusion  of  flowers.  To  F.  purjnirea  violacea  a  first-class  cer- 
tificate was  awarded ;  the  individual  spikes  of  flower  in  this  variety  were 
nearly  4  inches  in  length,  and  the  colour  a  rather  bright  hue  of  violet 
purple.  The  other  varieties  were : — azurea  iuperba,  blnish  violet ;  Madame 
Boucharlety  pale  rosy  lilac ;  mdd^nm,  bright  lilac ;  Delfossiana,  pale  rose. 
The  leaves  of  the  latter  variety  were  much  smaller  and  narrower  than  is 
usually  seen,  and  the  masses  of  bloom  had  quite  a  bright  appearance  for 
this  generally  sober-looking  plant. 

Mr.  Standish  produced  some  fine  seedling  Gladioli,  to  three  of  which 
first-class  certificates  were  awarded — ^viz.,  Lady  AUoe  Hill,  rosy  lilac,  pen- 
cilled with  white,  and  streaked  along  the  throat  with  crimson ;  Lord  Kenlis, 
bright  orange  red,  with  lemon  throat ;  and  William  Menzies,  rosy  carmine, 
with  a  faint  flake  of  white ;  all  forming  fine  and  showy  spikes.  In  addition, 
Mr.  Standish  had  a  large  collection  of  named  kinds,  mainly  of  his  own 
raising.  A  first-class  ceriificate  was  awarded  to  Dahlia  Vedette,  from  Mr. 
Turner,  which  had  improved  considerably  since  last  seen.  The  same  award 
was  made  to  what  appears  to  be  a  capital  white  bedding  Dahlia,  named 
Eawlinys'a  White  Bedder,  from  Mr.  George  Bawlings,  Bomford.  The  flowers 
are  pure  white  in  colour,  and  as  good  as  those  of  an  ordinary  show  kind ; 
they  are  also  freely  produced.  Pelargonium  Achievement,  a  bright  and  hand- 
somely marked  golden  variegated  Zonal,  really  one  of  the  very  best  that 
this  season  has  produced,  was  shown  by  Mr.  J.  Stevens,  Ealing,  and  awarded 
a  first-clasB  certificate.  Ealing  Bival  and  Mrs.  Stevens,  two  other  kinds  of 
the  same  class,  promised  to  be  fine  when  well  developed. 

At  the  Meeting  of  the  Floral  Committee  on  15th  October  the  subjects 
staged  were  not  quite  so  numerous  as  is  generally  the  case.  A  collection 
of  very  fine  cut  Orchids,  from  Mr.  James  Anderson,  gardener  to  Thomas 
Dawson,  Esq.,  Meadow  Bank,  Glasgow,  was  a  fine  feature  on  this  occasion. 
The  season  has  been  unusually  productive  of  good  bedding  Lobelias,  and 
at  this  Meeting  a  fine  addition  came  firom  Mr.  Bowie,  Ghillingham  Castle. 
It  was  called  Little  Gem,  and  appeared  to  be  a  dwarf  and  compact-growing 
form  of  L.  Paxtoniana,  the  flower  being  white,  broadly  edged  with  blue. 
It  was  awarded  a  first-dass  certificate.  Mr.  Stevens,  Ealing,  again  pro- 
duced his  gcdden  variegated  Zon9lPelarsf(miums---^E€dvng  Rival  and  Jfrs.  Stevens^ 
and  received  a  first-class  certificate  for  the  former.  It  has  a  zone  of  rich 
carmine  and  dark  bronze,  the  leaf  margin  bright  gold ;  it  is  a  finely  marked 
variety.  Some  very  fine  and  promising  yearlings  came  from  Mr.  Walqh, 
Hillingdon,  whsdi  will,  no  doubt,  be  seen  again.  Mr.  Ji  Aldred,  EilbxCm, 
also  had  some  promising  yeariings. 

Ferns  were  in  strong  force,  Mr.  Bull  showing  some  fine  kinds.  First- 
class  certificates  were  awarded  to  Polystickvm  annulare  Uneare  and  cristato- 
gracHe,  Lastrea  FUisMneu  erispa  graeiJlhy  Athyrium  FiUx-feemma,  pnleherrimum, 
tkiA  fissidenu-excurrens  LyeUi.  Mr.  Bull  also  received  the  same  award  for  a 
Zamia-Iike  plant — Encephalartos  lanuginosa,  a  distinct  and  handsome  species, 
from  South  Afirica,  with  greyish  woolly  fronds  having  narrow  pinns ;  and 
for  Aucuba  jeiponka  maacula  marmorata,  &  very  handsome  variety,  with 
brightly  coloured  golden-blotched  leaves.  A  vigorous-growing  variety  witii 
very  large  coarsely-toothed  green  leaves,  called  A.  japonica  fcemma  grandis, 
was  considered  valuable  as  a  female  plant,  though  not  differing  materially 
in  foliage  from  some  others,  <^iefly  males,  previously  seen. 

Some  ciq^ital  plants  ci  Odontoglosmm  grmde  came  from  the  gardens  of 
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the  Society,  the  blossoms  of  several  of  them  being  of  very  fine  quality ; 
and  some  plants  of  the  pretty  Swan  River  Trickinium  Mangleni,  caxae  from 
Mr.  Bull. 

In  the  notice  of  the  Crystal  Palace  Show  (p.  281),  it  is  inadvertently 
stated  that  second-class  certificates  were  given  to  Messrs.  Eelway  &  Son  for 
four  seedling  Gladioli.  This  should  have  been  first-class  certificates.  The 
name  of  the  first-mentioned  was  Mr.  Eobinson.  -d    jy 
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HoRTicuLTUBAL  Dbawinos.  —  A  new 
aspirant  to  honours  in  this  department  of 
horticulture,  in  the  person  of  Miss  Emma 
Fothergill,  Somerset  House,  Old  Shirley, 
Southampton,  exhibited  some  paintin(^  of 
fruits  and  flowers  at  the  meeting  of  the  Floral 
Committee  on  the  1 6th  of  October.  Prominent 
among  them  were  two  groups  of  leaves  of 
Variegated  Pelargoniums :  the  one  of  Messrs. 
F.  &  A.  Smith's  new  Gold  and  Silver  Varie- 
gated Zonal  kinds ;  the  other  of  Mr.  Wills's 
new  Gold  and  Bronze  Zonal  varieties.  The 
execution  of  these  was  especially  truthful, 
and  this  self-taught  young  artist  bids  fair 
to  take  a  good  position  in  the  future  as  a 
delineator  of  flowers,  fruits,  and  plants. 

Allium  CARiNiiTUM.-^This  was  formerly 
considered  as  a  British  species,  but  the  plant 
figured  for  it  in  "  English  Botany",  and  what 
has  since  been  gathered  for  it,  have  proved  to 
be  mere  broad- leaved  varieties  of  Allium 
oleraceum.  The  Northamptonshire  Field 
Club  has,  however,  brought  to  light,  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  Newark,  an  undoubted 
specimen  of  the  true  A.  carinatum,  charac- 
terised not  only  by  its  lilac  flowers,  with  the 
concave  connivent  divisions  of  the  perianth,  but 
by  the  exserted  stamens.  It  grows  on  sandy 
wet  soil,  mixed  with  a  little  lime,  amongst 
rushes  and  coarse  grass ;  and  was  found  by 
the  Bev.  W.  T.  Hampton,  Rector  of  Stubton, 
between  Brandon  and  Doddington.  It  quite 
accords  with  the  Hungarian  Allium  flexum. 

BoYAL  Ascot  Graps. — The  productiveness 
of  this  Grape  is  extraordinary.  After  every 
successive  stopping  fresh  bunches  aie  de- 
veloped on  the  young  shoots  put  forth.  The 
regular  crop  has  for  some  time  been  cut,  but 
numerous  bunches  of  a  second  crop,  left  to 
test  the  fruitfulness  of  the  variety,  are  now 
ripening,  while  there  are  others  with  the 
berries  as  large  as  Peas,  and  others,  again, 
from  recent  stoppings,  younger  still.  So 
prolific  is  it,  that  the  young  plants  just  struck 
from  scarcely  ripened  buds  are  in  almost 
every  case  showing  clusters  which  premise  to 
grow  on  and  perfect  themselves  during  the 
winter  or  early  spring.  It  seems  impossible 
to  repress  the  bearing  propensities  of  this 
Grape ;  and  this  quality,  if  maintained,  coupled 
with  its  size  ana  flue  quality,  mark  it  out  as 
a  grand  acquisition  for  Grape-growers. 

Batuka.  abbobba.— a  bed  of  tree  Datuzas 


well  repays  the  trouble  of  cultivation.      They 
require  to  be  planted  out  in  May,  and.   dur- 
ing smnmer  should  have  their  leaves  syringed 
constantly,  and  plenty  of  water  and    liquid 
manure  given  them  two  or  three  times  a-iweek. 
On  large  plants  hundreds  of  flowers    open 
at  once.    The  single  ones  yield  tvo  displayB 
of  flowers  yearly,  but  the  double  with   fe^'er 
flowere  at  a  time,  are  in  constant  bloom  dur- 
ing the  summer.      The  plants  when   taken 
up  and  housed  for  the  winter,  are  got   up 
with  as  much  earth  as  possible,  placed  on  a 
narrow  border  behind  the  stage  of  the  green- 
house, and  their  roots  covered  with    leaf 
mould,  both  leaves  and  roots  being  kept  'well 
moistened.  They  lose  part  of  their  leaves  and 
die  back  a  little,  but  easily  recoverin  spring. 

DiPLADBNiA  AMOSNA. — Mt.  Doau,  of  Shipley, 
has  sent  us  blooms  of  this  charming  novel^, 
raised  between  D.  splendens  and  D.  amabilis, 
and  which  we  hope  to  figure  in  due  course. 
The  flowers  are  lai^  of  a  delicate  rose  pink« 
deeper  in  the  throat  and  towards  the  edges, 
and  paler  towards  the  centre  of  the  lobes. 
The  leaves  are  oblong  acuminate,  downy  on 
both  surfaces,  and  of  a  deep  green.  The 
flowers  are  of  the  splendens  typo,  but  have 
more  colour;  and  the  plant  is  said  to  be  a 
much  freer  bloomer  than  even  D.  amabilis, 
itself  the  freest  amongst  the  Dipladenias  al- 
ready known. 

Tbst  fob  Aulalibs. — ^A  new  and  highly 
sensitive  re-agent  for  alkalies  and  alkaline 
earths  has  recently  been  discovered  by  Pro- 
fessor Bottger  in  the  leaves  of  CJoleus  Ver- 
schafleltii.  The  re-agent  is  prepared  by 
digesting  the  fully  developed  leaves  of  this 
plant  in  alcohol,  and  impregnating  slips  of 
Swedish  filter  paper  with  the  solution  obtained. 
This  test  paper  is  of  a  beautiful  red  colour, 
which  becomes  green  under  the  influence  of 
an  alkali  or  alhuine  earth.  It  is  not  afiected 
by  free  carbonic  acid,  so  that  it  may  be  used 
for  detecting  carbonate  of  lime  in  water. 

Potato  Dibbase. — Mr.  Jennings,  nursery- 
man, Shipston-on-Stour,  has  published  a  little 
brochure,  the  object  of  which  is  to  tell  how- 
to  ^w  the  Potato  free  from  disease.  As  this 
insidious  enemy  has  been  busy  in  certain 
localities  during  the  present  season,  it  is  clear 
that  we  may  not  relax  in  our  endieavours  to 
do  battle  with  it ;  and  hence  we  desire  to  in- 
vite attention  to  Mr.  Jennings'  very  practical 
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little  treatise.  In  what  his  remedy  conaists 
it  would  be  nnfair  to  tell,  as  the  brochure  may 
be  had  for  a  few  pence ;  but  he  is  so  confident 
of  its  success,  and  the  plan  itself  is  so  easily 
carried  out,  that  no  one  need  hesitate  to  give 
it  a  trial.  ''After  having  experimented 
several  years  "  he  remarks,  '*  I  have  at  length 
disoof  ered  a  method  whereby  the  murrain  can 
be  prevented,"  and  the  plan  described  has 
been  followed  for  three  years  with  perfect 
success,  its  object  being  to  prevent  the  disease 
Irom  reaching  the  tubers.  The  most  critical 
time  for  the  crop  is  when  the  tubers  are 
approaching  maturity.  Then  if  the  murrain 
makes  its  appearance,  the  remedy  must  be  ap- 
plied with  promptness,  or  the  cropwillbe  lost. 
VixB  Extension. — Mr.  W.  Thomson,  in 
the  fifth  edition  of  his  treatise  on  Vine  culture, 
recently  published,  has  the  following  remarks 
on  the  extension  system,  as  it  is  called,  which 
has  lately  excited  so  much  interest  in  the 
garden  newspapers : — *'  Theoretically,  it  must 
at  once  be  admitted  that  the  one-vine  or  *  ex- 
tension' system  stands  on  vantage-ground. 
No  one  can  deny  that  a  tree  which  is  largely 
developed,  with  its  roots  ranging  over  what 
I  may  term  an  extensive  pasture-field,  is 
likely  to  maintain  its  health  and  vigour  for  a 
much  greater  length  of  time  than  one  that  is 
by  the  force  of  drcumstances  restricted  in  its 
^wth.  But  there  are  practical  difilculties 
in  the  way  of  the  general  adoption  of  the 
former  mode  of  culture.  In  the  first  place, 
all  experience  goes  to  prove  that  the  Vine  is 
what  may  be  termed  a  rambling  rooter.  If 
the  border  is  not  carefully  made,  and  of  such 
materials  as  to  induce  the  formation  of  a 
numerousprogeny  of  fine  branching  fibry  roots, 
the  width  of  an  ordinary  Vine  border  will 
soon  be  traversed  by  them.  This  takes  place 
even  when  the  '  restrioiive  system '  is  adopted, 
and  it  takes  place  with  inmiitely  greater  ra- 
pidity under  the  other.  To  meet  this  difilculty 
the  roots  have  been  walled  in ;  but  this  only 
aggravates  the  evil,  for  the  moment  the  roots 
touch  the  wall,  they  descend  to  the  bottom  of 
the  border,  where  tney  are  £eu-  from  the  genial 
influences  of  heat  and  air.  Another  obj ection 
brought  against  this  system  is,  that  one  Vine 
takes  much  lonser  to  furnish  a  house  with 
fruit  than  a  number  do ;  but  this  can  be  met 
by  planting  supernumeraries,  to  be  removed 
as  the  permanent  one  advances.  A  third 
objection  is,  that  variety  of  Grapes  is  desirable 
in  a  vinery,  and  that  tms  cannot  be  had  where 
only  one  Vine  is  grown.  Grafting  or  inarch- 
ing will  meet  this  objection;  and  it  is  well 
known  that  many  delicate  sorts  of  Vines  grow 
better  on  other  than  on  their  own  roots. 
Thus  it  appears  that  the  only  serious  objection 
to  the  one-vine  system  is  the  difficulty  of  get- 
ting a  border  of  sufficient  scope  for  the  roots  of 
a  \  ine  of  such  proportion  as  wiU  fill  a  gpood- 
sized  vinery  with  fruit-bearing .  wood ;  but 
where  such  can  be  had,  I  folly  approve  of  the 
*  extension  system.' " 


Vnra  Restriction. — Having  quoted  above 
what  Mr.  Thomson  says  on  the  question  of 
Vine  extension,  it  is  but  fair  to  state  what  he 
has  written  on  the  other  side.  He  observes : 
— ^'I  know  many  old  Vines  that  have  been 
cultivated  on  the  '  restrictive  system '  and 
that  have  continued  in  perfect  health  for  many 
years.  At  Oakhill,  near  London,  Mr.  Dow- 
ding  planted  a  number  of  vineries  forty  years 
ago;  I  became  acquainted  with  them  in 
1837,  and  for  twenty  subsequent  years  Mr. 
Davis,  who  succeeded  Mr.  Dowding,  produced 
the  most  regular  and  finest  crops  of  Grapes  in 
the  kin^om  from  these  same  Vines,  yet  they 
maintained  their  health,  vigour,  and  fniitful- 
ness.  They  were  planted  one  Vine  to  each 
rafter,  and  the  system  of  pruning  was  the 
*  close-cutting  *  one,  by  which  only  one  eye 
was  left  at  the  base  of  each  lateral.  There  is 
an  old  Vine  at  Wrotham  Park,  which  is 
eighty  years  old,  and  has  all  along  been 
cultivated  on  the  '  restrictive  system,'  for  it 
only  clothes  two  rafters ;  yet  I  learn  from  Mr. 
Edlington,  who  now  has  charge  of  it,  that  it 
is  in  as  full  health  and  vigour  as  any  of  the 
younger  Vines,  and  bears  equally  fine  fruit, 
and  has  a  stem  1  foot  7  inches  in  girth. 
True,  the  border  it  grows  in  has  been  once 
renewed  in  the  time.  In  regard  to  this  old 
Vine  I  make  the  following  extract  from  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Edlington.  *The  old  Ham- 
burgh produces  fruit  equal  to  the  other  and 
younger  Vines  in  the  same  house.  Last  year 
they  were  truly  magnificent,  surpassing  all 
other  Grapes  on  the  place.'  I  might  go  on 
multiplying  instances  to  prove  that  Vines 
neither  become  unfiruitfiil  nor  die  off  in  nine 
years,  as  Mr.  OanneU's  did,  because  they  are 
not  allowed  to  extend  the  area  of  their  foliage 
annually,  but  I  think  such  unnecessary.  The 
fact  is,  that  the  Vine  is  a  very  docile  plant; 
and  if  its  foliage  is  kept  free  mna.  the  attacks 
of  insects,  if  overcropping  is  avoided,  and  the 
wood  well  ripened, — if  the  border  is  made  of 
moderately  good  materials,  and  tiie  drainage 
sufficient, — ^the  Vine  will  continue  in  health 
and  vigour  for  fifty  years,  under  any  of  Uiose 
systems  of  pruning  and  training  that  are 
practised  by  gardeners  of  intelligence,  whether 
that  be  the  *  restrictive '  and  close-pruning 
system,  or  the  'extension'  and  long-spur 
system.  I  therefore  close  this  chapter  as  I 
beg^n  it  by  saying  that  there  is  much  truth 
on  both  sides  of  the  question." 

.^THiONEMA  coBiDiPOLixm.— -This  is  one 
of  the  best  and  sweetest  of  rock  and  alpine 
plants,  a  bed  of  it  in  fiower  looking  like  a  well- 
flowered  mass  of  the  charming  Androsace 
lanuginosa,,  and  not  rising  more  than  3  inches. 
The  flowers  are  most  abundantly  produced, 
and  the  plant  quite  hardy  and  perennial. 
Nothing  could  be  more  suitable  forrockwork, 
or  the  front  edge  of  a  choice  mixed  border. 
It  seeds  freely,  and  therefore  no  one  will  have 
any  difficulty  in  procuring  it 

YBNTiLATiNO  FuBNACi  Babs. — A  Company 
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liB0  reoeotly  been  started  far  the  pvpoee  of 
brinxinpf  into  practical  opention  w  •niner't 
regiUating  fdznace  ban,  which  are  intended 
to  eoonomiae  fiiel,  to  provent  the  dettniction 
of  fire-ban,  and  to  oooeume  naoke.  Theee 
objects  are  effected  b^  admitting  only  such  an 
amount  of  atmospheric  air  as  the  nature  of  the 
fire  requires,  and  by  distributing  the  air  ad- 
mitted equally  over  the  whole  pate  sur&ce. 
This  is  done  by  means  of  hollow  bars,  through 
whieh  all  the  air  required  for  combustion 
passes  to  the  fire,  the  rest  of  the  furnace  being 
made  air-ti^t,  and  the  admission  of  air  to  the 
bars  bein^  controlled  by  a  Talre.  The  atmo- 
spheric air  continually  passing  through  the 
ban  tends  to  keep  them  cool,  and  replaces  the 
oxygen  burned  out  of  them,  thus  preventing 
their  being  destroyed  so  rapidly. 

Kiw  Glounias.— Some  extraordinary  seed* 
ling  Gloxinias,  as  good  as  they  are  entirely 
new  in  style,  have  appeared  at  the  Paris 
Exhibition  during  the  season.  They  have 
Bprunff  from  a  seedling  of  M.  Yallerand's, 
spotted  in  a  way  that  reminds  one  of  the 
Achimenee  called  Ambroise  Yerachaffelt,  and 
£rom  this  man^  exquisite  varieties  have 
sprung.  Ko  choice  varieties  of  Foxglove  or 
Calceolaria,  bear  such  handsome  and  delicate 
spotting,  while  the  improvement  in  form  is 
equally  remarkable,  the  limb  of  some  erect 
varieties  spreading  out  flat  and  waxy  till  the 
flower  looks  like  a  Dipladenia.  This  is  par- 
ticularly the  case  with  varieties  having  a 
stain  of  rose  at  the  base  of  each  limb  segment, 
and  which  afterwards  spreads  out  into  a  rosy 
suffusion  towards  the  margin.  Some  varieties 
have  the  throat  spotted;  but  generally  the 
throat  is  pure  white,  and  the  limb  reeularly 
spotted  with  rose  or  lilac ;  while  a  few  are 
of  a  pure  waxy  white,  and  with  a  simple  stain 
of  rose,  or  purple,  or  blue  appearing  at  the 
base  of  each  segment  of  the  limb.  When 
they  get  into  commerce  it  may  be  expected  that 
an  increased  stimulus  will' be  given  to  the 
culture  of  the  Gloxinia. 

Sedum  spbotabilb.— This  plant,  often  called 
S.  Fabaria  in  gardens,  is  one  of  the  finest 
autumn-flowering  plants  introduced  of  late 
yean,  being  fine  in  flower  and  handsome  in 
foliage,  as  well  as  distinct  and  perfectly  hardy. 
It  may  be  used  as  a  ereenhouse  or  conservatory 
pot  plant,  as  a  rock  plant,  or  as  a  first-class 
border  plant.  When  specimens  of  it  are  fully 
exposed  to  the  sun  and  air,  and  well  esta- 
blished, which  they  become  in  a  year  or  so, 
it  is  particularly  fine,  and  flowers  till  the 
season  is  just  over,  keeping  company  with 
the  Tritomas.  It  begins  to  push  up  its  &t 
glaucous  shoots  in  the  very  dawn  of  spring, 
and  continues  in  a  perfectly  presentable 
condition  all  through  the  early  summer. 

Hybrid  Pinks. — Some  useful  forcing  va- 
rieties have  been  raised  at  Bury  St.  Edmimds, 
notably  Lord  Lyon,  which  was  exhibited  last 
summer  by  Mr.  Clarke,  and  much  admired. 
One  of  the  first  was  Claude,  a  very  free- 


blooming  vwiitT,  of  a  pUastBg  rose  ooloor. 
Tha  pedigree  of  Glands  gtvea  Aaam  Bolejn 
as  the  seed  paventp  and  a  laoed  show  Pink  at 
the  pollen  parent  From  this  variety-  wm 
raiaed  Garibaldi,  a  much  darker  absule  of 
colour  than  Claude,  being  of  a  crimaon  rtiae; 
but  this  flower,  thou^  bloomiDg  freely,  does 
not  force  so  well  as  others.  From  Garibaldi 
came  Lord  Lyon,  or  Clarke's  Rose  Pink,  an 
intermediate  shade  of  colour  between  Clai»do 
and  GNffibaldi,  but  having  a  strong  infawon 
of  rose  in  the  colour,  the  petals  beisi^  aiao 
handsomely  spotted  with  dark  at  the  baae. 

£cHBvaau  xstaujc^—  Amoni^  Mr.  Gib- 
son's arrangements  in  the  subtropical  gaxden 
at  Battersea,  there  bas  been  this  season  a  re- 
markable group,  which  was  quite  startliiiK  in 
its  quaintneas  as  well  as  happy  in  its  effect. 
It  may  be  described  thus : — in  the  oentre  of 
a  circular  raised  bed  of  moderate  diameter, 
5  or  6  feet  perbaps,  stood  a  large  plant  of 
Echeveria  metallica,  and  aix  smaller  ones  ' 
placed  round  about  it  nearer  the 
Close  to  the  central  plant,  nicely  fitting  inl 
neath  its  leaves,  was  a  ring  of  smgle-steanmed 
plants  of  Semj^rvivum  arboreum,  other  plants 
of  which  again  alternated  with  the  smaller 
Echeveriss,   but  stood  a  little  nearer    the 
circumference.     These  quaint-lookini;  fleshy 
fonns  of  vegetation,  the  green  of  the  oeniper- 
vivum  contrasting  strongly  with  the  glauoous 
coppery-tinted  metallic  hue  of  the  £^everia, 
sto<>i  up  on  little  elevations  in  prominent 
relief,  and  the  surface  of  the  bed  was  hollowed 
out  between  them,  and  entirely  clothed  with 
the  minute  close-growing  Sedum  glaucum. 
The  whole  watf  neatly  margined  with  a  broad 
line  of  Sempervivum  montanum,  and  outside 
that  with  one  composed  of  one  ot  the  small^ 
tufted-growing,  encrusted  Saxifrages.     The 
bed  thus  filled  was  most  original  in  its  concep- 
tion, most  perfect  in  design  and  execution, 
wantins  altogether  the  elegance  we  are  so 
apt  to  demand  in  fiower-ganien  groups*  and 
yet  most  fascinating  from  its  entire  novelty 
of  character  and  its  striking  associations  of 
form  and  colour.    It  was  the  crowning  effort 
of  1S67  at  Battersea. 

IvT-LBAvxn  PBiJLnooNiT7MS. — Mr.  Bull  has 
succeeded  in  raising  from  seed  a  very  interest- 
ing set  of  these  plants,  some  of  which  will  be 
acquisitions.  The  fiowers  vary  in  tint  from 
blush  white  through  many  shades  to  deep 
bright  rosy  lUac,  and  are  sometimes  marked 
with  a  bar  or  fianoe  only  along  the  base  of 
the  veins  of  the  upper  petals,  sometimee  with 
a  bright  spot  in  addition.  One  in  particular, 
the  colour  of  which  is  a  kind  of  peach  blos- 
som hue,  with  a  bright  rose  spot  on  the  upper 
petals,  and  having  the  base  of  the  loww 
petals  white,  is  particularly  attractive.  We 
nave  here  an  indication  that  the  Ivy-leaved 
section  is  likely  to  become  an  extensive  one ; 
a  matter  of  con^atulation,  seeing  that  the 
plants  are  useful  in  many  ways  for  decorative 
gardening. 
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BTOTS  AXD  OKCHID-HOUSB. 

Yabioxjb  plaata  that  were  struck  last  spring 
and  have  been  well  grown  through  the  sum- 
mer, will  be  in  condition  to  bloom  freely  in 
the  ensuing  winter;  and  to  make  room  for 
them,  large  specimens  of  Clerodendront  and 
others  may  be  removed  to  any  spare  house  to 
winter,  where  as  much  heat  is  kept  as  will 
be  8u£S.cient  for  that  purpose.  Orehidi  that 
are  commencing  to  push  must  be  potted  with- 
out delay,  and  then  they  must  have  more 
heat,  BO  that  their  growth  may  proceed ;  but 
till  there  is  more  light  theplants  ought  not  to 
be  stimulated.  Fliuxts  inclined  to  rest,  should 
be  allowed  to  do  so  in  the  dark  weeks  which 
we  may  naturally  expect  in  thvB  and  the  next 
month. 

QKEXKKOVSE. 

Before  plants  are  staged  for  the  winter  let 
them  have  a  sur&ciug  of  fresh  soil ;  this  is 
very  beneficial.  Plants  exhaust  the  soil  of 
those  constitutional  elements  which  they  more 
especially  require  and  appropriate ;  it  may  not 
be  much  of  any  one  element,  yet  it  may  be  one 
that  is  never  found  absent  in  the  most  healthy 
specimens  and  very  likely  to  be  supplied  by  a 
top-dressing.  Accordingly  we  generally  find 
that  after  such  a  dressing  the  plants  appear 
invigorated;  besides,  when  the  plants  are 
fresh  dressed  the  appearance  of  the  house  is 
greatly  improved.  Camellias  are  now  coming 
into  bloom,  and  they  should  be  liberally 
supplied  with  water,  especially  those  from 
which  early  bloom  is  desired,  and  for  which 
a  little  more  heat  will  be  neceseary.  Heaths 
and  Epacriees  should  have  a  house  to  them- 
selves; but  if  this  cannot  be  afforded  they 
should  be  kept  at  a  distance  from  broad-leaved 

Elants,  and  more  especially  from  those  of  an 
erbaceous  nature,  and  then  with  abundance 
of  li^ht  and  air  the^  may  succeed  pretty  well. 
Avoid  at  the  same  time  g^vine  them  fire  heat, 
unless  the  temperature  la  sucm  as  to  render  it 
absolutely  necessary,  or  to  dispel  damp  ari- 
sing frt)m  continued  wet  weather  or  a  foggy 
atmosphere,  which  is  worse  for  causing  damp 
than  heavy  rains,  which  occasionally  purify 
the  atmosphere.  Pelargoniums  should  be 
kept  dry,  with  plenty  of  air,  the  house  kept 
perfectly  dean  from  decaying  leaves,  and  the 
plants  not  stimulated,  but  never  allowed  to  be 
too  cold  at  night,  nor  exposed  to  draughts  of 
cold  air.  The  leaves  of  Cinerarias  are  very 
tender,  and  are  especial  favourites  of  the 
aphides ;  to  destroy  them  effectually  by  one 
strong  fumigation  may  not  be  safe  for  the 
foliage,  therefore  it  will  be  better  to  sicken  the 
pests  by  a  preliminary  moderate  dose,  and  re- 
new the  attack  next  night  by  a  somewhat 
stronger  fumigation.  To  destroy  the  thrips 
fumigation  should  be  repeated  thrice,  at 
intervals  of  three  days. 


OONSB&VATOKT. 

Chryteaiikemums,  CaZc«o2anat,  and  Sahias 
will  contribute  to  maintaining  a  splendid 
show  in  this  structure.  The  first  of  these  are 
without  fine  perfume,  or,  rather,  they  possess 
the  contrary;  it  will  be  desirable  therefore 
to  introduce  VudeUj  Mignonette,  Aloysia 
citriodora,  and  other  fragrant  plants.  A 
little  fire  heat  given  judiciously  will  prove 
beneficial,  inasmuch  as  with  it  a  more  free 
circulation  of  air  may  be  afforded  for  ripening 
the  wood  before  winter. 

rOBCINO. 

Grapes  are  always  acceptable,  and  especi- 
ally in  the  early  part  of  the  season  when  the 
stock  of  last  year's  fruit  is  over  or  exhausted. 
To  have  Grapes,  say  in  April,  preparations 
should  now  be  made,  and  it  will  be  weU  to 
preserve  as  much  ais  possible  the  heat  re- 
maining in  the  borders  by  covering  them 
with  a  good  thickuess  of  leaves,  previously  to 
which  the  soil  should  be  thoroughly  moistened 
below  after  the  caxfp  is  gatherod.  Some  re- 
commend to  keep  the  borders  as  dry  as 
possible  all  winter ;  this  must  be  a  mistake 
so  fEur  as  moisture  va  concerned,  fi>r  in  the 
Vine  countries  rain  falls  abundanUy  in  winter 
and  in  the  growing  season,  and  so  it  might  in 
England  beneficially,  could  we  have  the 
moistmre  without  the  chilling  cold  which 
accompanies  melting  snow  ana  hail.  From 
these  only.  Vine  borders  require  protection, 
and  not  from  rain  water,  provided  the  bottom 
is  drained  as  it  ought  to  be.  The  roots  of 
Vines  do  not  dislike  plenty  of  moisture,  pro- 
vided it  is  not  stagnant.  The  Vine  prefers 
the  lower  slopes  of  hiQs  where  water  tends 
to  come  down  to  them,  and  constantly  sinks 
away  from  them.  When  the  house  is  shut 
up  the  temperature  should  be  commenced  at 
46**  or  60'  at  night,  and  60'  or  66°  by  day. 
At  first,  probably,  the  temperature  of  the  air 
may  be  sufficient,  or  at  all  events  very  little 
fire  heat  neod  be  applied.  A  safe  rule  in 
forcing  is  to  commence  very  moderately,  and 
increase  steadily  but  slowly.  Pine  Apples. — 
Maintain  a  bottom  heat  of  7&*  to  80** ;  top 
heat,  66"  to  70** ;  fruiting  plants,  76^  Whilst 
swelling  afford  moisture  by  steam.  Succes- 
sion plants  should  have  a  temperature  not 
lower  than  60**,  even  although  the  weather  be 
dark  and  dull;  for  although  it  is  desirable 
that  the  temperature  and  amount  of  light 
should  correspond,  yet  under  no  circumstances 
should  Pine  plants  be  exposed  to  a  low  tem- 
perature, for  it  is  not  natural  to  them,  and 
they  must  suffer.  Figs  not  in  vegetation  may 
be  kept  in  any  shed  or  place  where  Uie  tem- 
perature will  not  fall  below 40*.  Strawberries. 
— The  pots  should  be  la|d  on  their  sides  in 
times  of  drenching  rain.    Asparagvs. — Finer 
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shoots  are  obtained  from  established  plants 
forced  without  removal  than  from  plants 
taken  up  and  planted  in  frames.  It  is  neces- 
sary to  dig  a  trench  on  each  side  of  the  bed 
so  as  to  interfere  as  little  with  the  roots  as 
possible,  and  the  bottom  of  the  trench  should 
be  as  low  as  the  extremities  of  the  roots.  This 
trench  will  include  a  considerable  mass  of 
soil,  not  easy  to  heat  throughout.  The  in- 
troduction of  heat  will  be  facilitated  by 
piercing  holes  in  the  bed  with  a  smooth  half- 
inch  iron  rod,  some  of  the  holes  slanting 
downwards,  others  horizontally  or  nearly  so ; 
by  these  the  heat  of  the  fermenting  manure 
will  be  rapidly  conducted  througnout  the 
mass,  and  fine  shoots  will  soon  result. 
Cucumbers. — Plant,  and  maintain  a  bottom 
heat  of  75^ ;  top  heat  about  the  same,  but  it 
may  rise  to  80°  with  sun  heat.  Let  the  water 
used  be  about  75**. 

prrS  AVD  FRAHEB. 

Introduce  Rhododendrom^  Roiea,  Persian 
Lilacs^  Bidbt,  &c.,  for  forcing.  In  moving 
any  plants  either  into  these  structures  or  out 
of  them,  see  that  they  are  perfectly  doan, 
and  arrange  them  so  that  those  requiring 
similar  treatment  may  be  classed  together; 
thus  the  treatment  which  may  be  suitable  for 
any  one  in  a  compartment  will  not  be  un- 
suitable for  the  whole. 

KrrCHXN  OABDBN. 

Gropi,  of  course,  must  be  cleared  off  as  they 
are  fit  or  required.  Then  comes  the  question, 
What  is  tiie  most  suitable  crop  to  follow  ? 
Oiiat  being  settled,  we  come  to  the  simple  con- 
sideration of  How  must  the  ground  be  now 
treated  for  that  crop—trenched  deeply  or  shal- 
low—merely  dug  over,  or  ridged  to  expose  the 
lai^st  possible  surface  to  the  weather  if  its 
character  is  too  tenacious  P  By  aotinff  from 
such  considerations  the  earth  will  be  subjected 
to  the  agencies  of  the  atmosphere,  so  as  to 
yield  up  its  mineral  stores  to  enrich  the  ensu- 
ing crop.  Dress  Artichokes  ;  mulch  them  with 
litter,  fern,  or  leaves  to  protect  them  from 
frost,  packing  closely  round  the  plants,  but 
not  over  their  hearts.  Out  down  the  stalks 
^  Asparagiu,  and  clean  the  beds  from  weeds. 
Protect  and  earth  up  CardooTU.  Earth  up 
Celery,  closing  the  earth  round  the  plants  by 
hand,  leaving  room  amongst  the  stalks  for  the 
tender  hearts  to  grow  up  and  be  subsequently 
blanched.  Remove  some  Endive  from  borders, 
and  plant  on  a  dry  slope.  Make  a  sowing  of 
early  Peas  (Dillifctone's  or  Sangster's) ;  also 
a  small  sowing  of  early  Mazagan  Beans, 

TBXJJT  GARDEN. 

As  soon  as  the  leaves  have  fallen  most 
fruit  trees  may  be  planted.  Let  the  holes  for 
the  reception  of  the  roots  be  dug  wider  than 
the  extent  of  the  roots,  as  wide  at  bottom  as 
at  top,  and  quite  as  deep  at  the  sides  as  in 
the  middle  of  the  hole.  Holes  for  trees  have 
been  seen  formed  with  a  concavity  like  a  basin, 


the  roots  tending  up  tiia  sides.   The  Ixjttoni 
of  the  hole  should  be  formed  with  a  convex- 
ity, on  which  the  roots  should  be  resixlarljr 
spread  as  on  the  bottom  of  a  bann  iaverted. 
When  small  fibres  surround  each  other  tliey 
ultimately  become  a  strong  mass  wb.ezi.   -the 
roots  grow  large.    As  a  general  rule  let  the 
transplanted  tree  be  pla^  as  deep  in   the 
ground  as  it  waa  before  removal.     IToun^ 
plantations  of  fruit  trees  are  generally  apt  to 
grow  luxuriouslyto  wood.    The  French,  have 
a  true  saying,  *' We  must  have  wood  befoz^  -we 
can  have  fruit,"  but  in  our  climate  a  choclc  to 
luxuriousness  is  beneficial,  for  otherwiee  the 
tendency  to  grow  to  wood  prevents  the  fbxm- 
ation  of  fruit  buds,  so  that  many  years  oftea 
elapse  before  there  is  any  return  m  the  way  of 
fruit,  and  under  unskilnil  treatment  the    tree 
assumes  a  rambling  unsymmetrical  groivth, 
which  ultimately  requires  the  amputation   at 
larger  branches  than  is  consistent  with  a  sound 
constitution,  and  an  equal  distribution  of  the 
sap — matters  which  should  never  be  lost  si^ht 
of.    Frequently  large  roots  reciprocate  with 
large  branches,  and  when  the  roots  are  re- 
duced, the  branches  can  be  proportionally  so, 
and  thus  an  equality  of  vigour  in  the  branches 
will  be  attained,  and  a  uniformity  of  fruitful 
produce  will  result.    Beyond  this,  root-pnia- 
ing  should  not  be  carried,  for  nothing  more  is 
required  by  the  operation.    When  trees  are 
removed   or   transplanted   they  should    be 
thoroughly  watered  to  close  in  the  psrticles  o£ 
soil  among  the  fibres,  but  no  more  water  than 
this  will  be  necessary  at  this  season.    Pruning 
all  hardy  fruit  trees  maybe  immediately  com- 
menced.   Let  protection  be  prepared  for  Fig 
trees. 

PLOWBB  OABDBN. 

Roses  and  all  other  deciduous  shrubs  may 
be  planted  in  this  month.  Take  up  DahUag 
on  a  dry  day,  previously  cutting  the  stems  to 
within  6  or  8  inches  of  the  ground ;  store  in 
a  cool  dry  place  secure  from  frost  Fuchsia 
glohosa  and  any  of  the  more  hardy  kinds  may 
be  kept  in  me  g^und  if  well  mulched. 
Fibrous-rooted  Perennials  planted  now,  pro- 
duce larger  flowers  than  if  the  planting  were 
deferred  till  spring.  Plant  hardy  bulbs.  Keep 
the  lawn  and  walks  well  swept  and  rolled ;  and 
now  is!a  good  time  to  make  any  alteration  in 
the  ground. 

florists'  flowbbs. 

Auricxdas, — ^Take  care  not  to  over-water, 
keep  the  plants  clean  and  clear  from  decayed 
foliage.  Carnations  andPicotees. — Give  plenty 
of  air,  and  water  very  moderately.  Hollyhocks, 
— Strike  cuttings ;  repot  those  struck  in  the 
summer.  Pansies. — Grow  as  hardy  as  possible, 
keeping  off  the  lights  when  the  weather  it 
fine.  Pinks. — Examine  the  plants  for  grubs. 
Stir  to  loosen  the  surface  of  the  beds  when  is 
is  not  wet.  Tulij^. — Plant  the  first  favour- 
able opportunity  when  the  soil  is  in  good 
working  order,  in  a  dry  day ;  use  fine  sandy 
soil  about  the  roots. 


bit 
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CAMELLIA  CONTESSA  LAVINIA  MAGGI  ROSEA. 

WITH   AN   ZLLUSTEA.TION. 

We  are  iadebted  to  Mr.  Bull  for  the  opportunity  of  figuring  this  very 
beautiful  new  Camellia,  a  self-coloured  sport,  we  believe,  from  the  favourite 
striped  variety  to  which  the  name  was  first  applied,  and  which  is  one  of  the 
finest  of  modem  varieties.  The  form  now  figured  was  shown  in  great 
beauty  by  Mr.  Bull  at  one  of  the  Regent*s  Park  shows  of  last  spring,  and 
was  a  source  of  very  great  attraction.  In  the  general  character  of  the  plant, 
and  in  the  build  of  the  flower,  it  resembles  the  striped  kind,  but  the  colour 
is  throughout  of  a  rich  and  peculiarly  bright  carmine  rose — ^more  brilliant, 
as  it  appeared  to  us,  than  that  of  any  other  variety  of  this  class  of  colour. 
"When  to  the  size  and  quality  of  flower  presented  by  the  original  Lavinia 
Maggi,  this  lovely  and  brilliant  hue  is  superadded,  no  further  praise  is 
needed.  Without  doubt  it  will  take  rank  as  one  of  the  finest  varieties  in 
cultivation.  M. 


COOL  ORCHIDS. 

It  is  interesting  to  know  that  majiy  of  our  Cool  Orchids  will  not  only 
live  in  the  open  air  in  summer,  but  will  actually  thrive  and  grow. 
This  autumn,  at  the  latter  end  of  September,  I  visited  the  nursery  of 
Messrs.  Backhouse  &  Son,  of  York,  and  there  I  saw  hung  on  an  iron  rail, 
in  a  very  sheltered  and  partially  shaded  spot,  rows  of  Orchids  fastened  on  little 
blocks  of  wood,  and  I  must  confess  I  was  rather  surprised  to  see  these  inter- 
estSig  plants  growing  so  iajc  north  in  the  open  air.  They  had  been  placed 
out  at  the  latter  end  of  June,  and  many  of  them  had  made  such  growths 
as  woidd  have  perfectly  satisfied  an  Orchid  grower  if  produced  in  a  house. 
I  was  informed  that  no  protection  whatever  had  been  used.  Amongst  the 
most  promising  were  the  well-known  Lselias — autumnalis,  furfuracea, 
,  majalis,  and  superbiens.  Epidendrum  erubescens  was  also  doing  well,  and 
E.  vitellinum  was  in  flower.  Barkeria  Skinneri  and  Dendrobium  speciosum 
were  looking  well,  and  a  yariety  of  what  is  supposed  to  be  Odontoglossum 
ramosissimum  had  made  fine  growths,  and  was  rooting  freely.  Odonto- 
glossum grande  was  also  amongst  the  number,  but  had  not  apparently  made 
much  progress.  This,  with  several  others,  was  under  the  shade  of  some  Fir 
trees,  and  placed  in  zinc  pans  containing  water  to  prevent  slugs  and  other 
vermin  getting  to  them.  The  bottom  of  the  pots  was  placed  just  above  the 
water  level. 

Although  perhaps  there  is  not  much  advantage  in  growing  Orchids  out 
of  doors,  still  it  is  highly  interesting  to  know  that  they  will  not  only  exist, 
but  thrive  under  such  treatment.  I  believe  Mr.  Standish  has  treated 
Epidendrum  erubescens  much  in  the  same  way,  and  it  was  six  weeks  ago 
showing  flower  finely.  It  is  quite  a  common  practice  to  place  Dendrobium 
speciosum  and  Cypripedium  insigne  out  during  the  summer  months  with 
the  greenhouse  plants,  and  with  very  good  results;  and  when  we  are 
repeatedly  told  that  many  of  these  plants  are  gathered  from  localities  where 
frost  occurs,  there  can  be  no  reason  why  such  out-door  treatment  should  act 
injuriously. 

In  growing  Cool  Orchids  in  houses,  I  find  that  some  species  which  grow 
perfectly  well,  require  to  be  moved  into  a  warmer  atmosphere  to  perfect 
their  flowers.  This  is  particularly  the  case  with  Oncidium  flexuosum ;  it 
grows  luxuriantly,  but  the  flower  stems  prove  abortive  until  moved  into  heat, 
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when  they  come  out  in  flower  perfectly.  Some  plants  of  imported  LsBlias, 
in  a  cold  honse,  were  going  quite  brown  at  the  tops,  and  appeared  to  be 
dying  off,  but  after  removing  them  into  heat  they  are  now  showing  their 
flowers  freely.  I  find  BrasaYola  venusta  very  much  the  same ;  the  flower 
scape  quite  damping  off  in  a  cool  house,  which,  had  it  been  removed  into 
heat  when  first  showing  bloom,  I  have  no  doubt  would  not  have  occurred. 
Is  this  not  to  be  accounted  for  in  this  way,  that  the  plants  make  their 
growth  during  the  rainy  season,  when  the  temperature  must  be  much  lower 
tilian  during  the  fine  season  which  succeeds  it,  and  which  is  their  period  of 
flowering  ? 

George  Etles» 

ON  EXPOSING   VINES  DURING  THE  WINTER. 

In  former  days  the  practice  of  exposing  Vines  during  the  winter  months 
was  very  common.  Sometimes  it  was  done  from  necessity,  either  through 
Pine  plants  being  grown  in  the  same  house,  or  through  the  house  being 
required  for  some  other  purpose,  such  as  forcing  Strawberries,  &c.,  whilst  the 
Vines  were  at  rest ;  but  it  was  also  not  unfrequently  done  under  the  erroneous 
impression  that  exposure  was  beneficial  to  the  Vines.  It  was  a  practice  in 
those  days  by  no  means  imcommon  to  remove  the  whole  of  the  lights  from 
the  vineries  and  Peach-houses  for  several  months.  The  consequence  of 
this  practice  was,  that  in  severe  winters  the  buds  and  wood  were  greatly 
injured,  and  sometimes  killed ;  and  after  the  lights  were  put  on,  and  forcing 
commenced,  the  buds  on  Peach  trees  would  fall  off  instead  of  swelling,  and 
young  shoots  and  large  branches  would  not  unfrequently  die  off;  wBile 
Vines,  even  with  almost  constant  steaming,  syringing,  and  forcing,  could 
scarcely  be  got  to  break,  and  when  any  of  them  broke  the  shoots  were  so 
weak  they  would  not  stand  the  least  sunshine,  and  shading — yes,  shading — 
was  had  recourse  to.  If  they  showed  any  bunches,  they  not  unfrequently 
died  off,  and  the  Vines  eventually  had  oftentimes  to  be  removed,  and  , 
fresh  ones  planted  in  their  place.  Most  gardeners  of  any  lengthened 
experience  will  have  seen  instances  of  this  kind. 

The  practice  of  exposing  Vines  in  these  days,  even,  is  not  altogether  done 
away  with ;  but  it  is  now  done  more  from  necessity  than  choice,  through  the 
houses  being  required  for  other  purposes.  Vines  that  are  grown  under 
glass  will  only  bear  a  certain  degree  of  cold,  and  to  expose  them  to  the 
rigour  of  our  winters  without  any  kind  of  protection,  is  to  run  the  risk  of 
having  them  seriously  injured,  or,  if  very  severe  frost  should  set  in,  to  have 
them  completely  ruined.  When  it  becomes  necessary  to  take  Vines  out 
of  a  house,  they  should  be  protected  by  some  means  from  the  severity  of 
the  winter.  If  there  be  no  special  provision  made  for  this,  such  as  double 
sashes  in  front,  &c.,  then  they  should  be  well  covered  up  with  mats  or  straw. 

I  have  known  several  instances  of  Vines  being  greatly  injured  by  being 
exposed  to  the  rigours  of  winter.  One  case  that  I  saw  some  years  ago — that 
of  a  house  of  young  Vines  completely  ruined  by  a  severe  frost,  struck  mo 
very  forcibly  at  the  time,  and  has  convinced  me  of  the  erroneousness 
of  exposing  Vines  to  the  severity  of  winter.  I  then  reserved  that  I  would 
never  expose  Vines  to  the  rigours  of  winter ;  and  that  if  compelled  to  take 
them  out  of  the  houses,  I  would  adopt  the  precaution  to  protect  them  well 
whilst  they  were  out.  From  what  I  have  seen  myself,  and  from  the 
numbers  of  queries  that  are  annually  sent  to  the  gardening  periodicals 
about  Vines  not  breaking,  breaking  badly,  &c.,  I  am  convinced  a  great 
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amount  of  misohief  is  done  to  Vines  by  exposing  them  to  the  weather. 
"  To  be  forewarned  is  to  be  forearmed ;"  and  as  the  season  is  at  hand  when 
Vines  are  generally  exposed,  I  take  this  opportunity  to  impress  upon  any 
one  who  may  be  about  to  do  so,  the  necessity  of  well  protecting  them  whilst 
out  of  doors,  either  by  mats,  straw,  or  other  material.  By  so  doing,  they 
will  have  the  satisfaction  of  saving  their  Vines  from  injury,  and  of  seeing 
them  break  freely  and  strongly ;  and  with  proper  attention  they  will  be 
rewarded  with  crops  of  fine  Grapes. 

Stourtan.  M.  Saul. 

VIOLA  CORNUTA. 

Now  that  this  popular  bedding  plant  has  been  thoroughly  tried  in  many 
places  throughout  the  summer,  a  few  remarks  on  the  way  it  has  behaved 
here  may  be  of  interest  to  the  readers  of  the  Flobist  and  Fomolooist. 
I  have  grown  both  the  so-called  varieties,  Mauve  Queen  and  Purple  Queen, 
in  immense  quantities,  and  I  have  been  unable  to  see  any  difference 
between  them.  It  is  said  that  one  variety  flowers  more  freely  than  the 
other ;  but  this  can  only  be  the  case  when  the  plants  are  younger  than  the 
others,  and  in  richer  and  damper  soil.  If  both  varieties  are  planted  at  the 
same  time  in  the  spring,  and  in  the  same  soil,  I  think  that  little  difference 
will  be  found  throughout  the  summer  as  regards  profuseness  of  bloom. 
I  have  thousands  of  seedlings,  raised  from  Purple  Queen,  exactly  of  the 
same  colour  as  Mauve  Queen,  and  it  would  take  a  very  keen  eye  to  detect 
any  difference  in  the  foliage  or  style  of  growth. 

The  Viola  comuta  is  by  no  means  a  continuous  flowerer  through  the 
summer,  especially  on  warm  light  soils.  The  best  way  to  manage  it  is 
to  have  a  stock  of  cuttings  planted  behind  a  north  wall  at'  two  or  three 
different  periods;  these  can  be  taken  up  with  balls  of  earth  when  well 
rooted,  and  planted  to  keep  up  a  fine  succession  of  flowers.  In  mixtures, 
•when  shaded  with  other  plants,  it  will  keep  up  a  pleasing  show  of  bloom 
all  the  summer,  and  autumn  too,  if  the  soil  is  rich.  From  its  beautiful 
neutral  tint  of  colour,  it  harmonises  with  many  plants  in  mixtures,  such  as 
Mangles'  Variegated  and  Beaton's  Variegated  Nosegay  Pelargoniums. 
I  have  a  variegated  sport  of  Imperial  Crimson  Nosegay,  which  likewise 
makes  a  very  fine  small  bed  when  mixed  plant  for  plant  with  Viola 
comuta,  and  edged  with  Viola  lutea. 

I  find  it  necessary  to  treat  Viola  comuta  likfe  Lobelia  speciosa — ^that  is, 
to  mark  the  best  varieties,  and  only  take  cuttings  from  these.  If  the 
plants  are  raised  from  seeds  there  will  be  such  a  variety  of  colours  amongst 
them  as  to  spoil  the  effect,  in  masses  or  ribbon  borders.  Viola  lutea  pro- 
mises with  me  to  be  a  great  acquisition  for  small  beds  and  dwarf  edgings. 

Welheck,  William  Tillery, 

AMARYLLIS  ALBERTL 

The  gorgeous  varieties  of  the  Hippeastrum  group  of  Amaiyllis  seem  to 
be  attracting  more  of  the  public  attention  they  so  well  deser\'e,  than  has 
been  the  case  for  some  years  past.  We  see  them  more  frequently  at  exhi- 
bitions ;  we  hear  of  more  new  varieties  being  brought  out ;  and  we  have 
good  reason  to  believe  that  their  value  as  decorative  plants,  is  fully  appre- 
ciated in  many  private  establishments.  We  have  ourselves  done  what  we 
could  to  help  forward  this  current  of  opinion,  by  figuring  in  our  present 
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volume  some  of  the  choicest  of  Messrs.  Garaway's  famous  breed,  and  the 
strikingly  novel  species  which  Messrs.  Veitch  has  imported.      Through  the 


kindness  of  Messrs.  E.  G.  Henderson  &  Son  we  are  enabled  to  direct  special 
attention  to  another  remarkably  beautiful  plant  of  the  same  family,  which 
is  interesting  on  account  of  its  producing  double  flowers. 
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Tbis  AmarylUs  (Hippeastrum)  AU}erti  was  found  in  a  cultivated  state  in 
Cuba,  by  M.  Albert  Wagner,  and  was  by  him  sent  to  his  father,  M.  "Wagner, 
of  Leipsic,  by  whom  the  stock  appears  to  have  been  transferred  to  M. 
Laurentius.  It  has  altogether  the  habit  of  A.  equestris,  its  peculiarity 
residing  in  its  flowers,  which  are  full  double,  consisting  of  from  thirty  to 
forty  perianth  segments  or  petals.  They  are  described  as  measuring  as 
much  as  6  inches  in  diameter,  and  are  of  a  bright  orange  red  colour,  be- 
coming yellowish  towards  the  base  of  the  segments.  Another  double- 
flowered  Amaryllis,  called  fulgida,  which  has  but  two  rows  of  petals,  is 
altogether  eclipsed  by  this  beautiful  and  interesting  novelty. 

M. 

ROOTS  FROM  VINE  STEMS. 

It  is  written  that  '*  In  the  multitude  of  councillors  there  is  wisdom  ;'* 
so  likewise  from  the  multitude  of  opinions  on  this  vexed  question  something 
like  a  reliable  theory  may  be  eliminated.  I  am  inclined  to  the  belief  that 
the  farther  we  diverge  from  the  conclusion  arrived  at  by  Dr.  Lindley,  as  set 
forth  in  his  TJieonj  of  Horticulture,  the  wider  shall  we  be  of  the  mark.  So 
far  as  my  own  experience  goes,  and  it  has  been  obtained  under  widely 
differing  circumstances  of  climate  and  soil,  I  am  decidedly  of  opinion  that 
one  pf  the  primary  causes  which  induce  the  emission  of  roots  from  Vine 
stems  is  the  inequality  of  the  temperature  between  the  medium  in  which 
the  roots  and  the  branches  are  placed ;  and  that  this  tendency  is  greatly 
increased  or  lessened  by  the  condition  of  the  soil  of  which  the  border  is 
composed.  The  healthy  action  of  the  roots  below  the  surface  will  certainly 
keep  down  the  tendency  to  emit  stem  roots,  unless  the  interior  temperature 
is  kept  very  high  and  very  moist.  If  the  soil  of  the  border  is  not  in  a 
condition  for  the  roots  to  permeate  freely,  or,  if  permeating  freely,  they  do 
not  find  a  sufficient  amount  of  suitable  food  to  meet  the  demand  which 
is  made  upon  them  by  the  branches — ^which  demand,  be  it  observed, 
becomes  greatly  accelerated  soon  affcer  the  fruit  is  set— and  the  stem  roots 
begin  to  be  put  forth,  a  strong  connection  is  shown  between  poverty  of 
supply  and  increased  demand.  This  is  a  very  natural  consequence,  for  the 
young  growth,  feeling  the  want  of  more  nourishment  than  the  roots  proper 
send  up,  strives  by  putting  in  action  its  dormant  roots,  which  are  situated 
at  every  joint,  to  feed  upon  the  moist  and  genial  atmosphere  by  which  it 
is  surrounded. 

Vines  which  grow  more  naturally,  which  are  not  forced,  and  to  which, 
consequently,  a  very  free  ventilation  is  applied,  rarely,  if  ever,  send  out  stem 
roots ;  first,  because  there  is  no  artificially  heated  atmosphere  in  the 
interior  of  the  structure,  and  next,  because  the  temperature  of  the  internal 
and  external  atmosphere  and  that  of  the  border  are  more  nearly  equalised, 
the  consequence  of  which  is,  that  there  is  a  more  simultaneous  action 
between  all  those  influences  which  bear  upon  the  growth  of  the  tree, 
whether  for  extension  or  perfecting  the  maturity  of  the  fruit.  Hence  we 
may  reasonably  conclude  that  we  are  right  in  attributing  unequal  action 
between  root  and  branch,  as  the  first  great  moving  cause  of  the  tendency  on 
the  part  of  the  Vine  to  emit  roots  from  the  stem ;  and  closely  following 
on  its  heels  is  a  stagnant,  over-lieated  atmosphere,  highly  charged  with 
moisture.  If  it  were  possible  to  keep  the  interior  atmosphere  of  the  house 
always  in  motion,  and  constantly  changing,  we  should  hear  nothing  of  stem 
roots.    For  example,  as  soon  as  we  begin  to  apply  a  more  liberal  ventilation 
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to  enable  ns  to  colour  the  fniit  of  early  forced  Vines,  the  stem  roots  dry 
np  and  become  inactiye,  because  they  have  nothing  to  feed  upon. 

I  have  often  had  occasion  to  observe  that  there  is  a  wonderful  analogy 
between  many  of  the  habits  of  plants  and  those  of  animals,  and  it  is  very 
observable  in  the  present  instance.  Man  is  a  feeding  animal,  but  we  should 
laugh  at  the  idea  of  his  finding  comfort  in  a  meal  taken  in  the  open  air  in 
a  gale  of  wind ;  he  rather  seeks  to  satisfy  his  wants  in  a  quiet  and  undis- 
turbed state  of  mind  and  body.  Animals  which  prey  on  each  other,  drag  their 
food  to  their  haunts,  or  to  some  other  retired  place,  and  feed  in  quietude ;  the 
ruminating  animals  roam  for  food,  but  lie  down  to  chew  the  cud,  and  enjoy 
it  in  peace.  So  likewise  the  stems  of  Vines,  when  placed  in  a  heated, 
quiet,  unventilated  atmosphere,  immediately  set  about  feeding  upon  it,  the 
stem  roots  being  thrust  out  as  the  readiest  means  of  doing  so ;  but  send 
a  brisk  ventilation  playing  through  them,  keep  all  superabundant  foliage 
picked  off,  and  let  in  plenty  of  light,  and  the  tendency  to  produce  stem 
roots  will  be  reduced  to  a  minimitm,  so  far  as  interior  management  is 
concerned.  In  eai'ly  forcing,  however,  it  is  not  possible,  under  existing 
systems  of  ventilation,  to  keep  up  a  constant  agitation  and  change  of 
atmosphere,  when  there  are  cutting  winds  abroad,  and  the  outside  tempe- 
rature is  several  degrees  below  freezing  point ;  we  must  therefore  put  up  with 
a  close,  quiet  atmosphere  sometimes  for  lengthened  periods,  and  seek  to 
remedy  the  evil  (if  indeed  it  be  an  evil),  by  striving  to  correct  some  of  the 
other  causes  which  are  likely  to  induce  stem  roots  to  be  thrown  out.  The 
l)rincipal  of  these,  as  already  stated,  is  the  inequality  of  temperature 
between  the  earth  of  the  border  and  the  interior  atmosphere  of  the  house. 
But  this  opens  up  another  wide  field  of  observation. 

Piedleaf,  John  Cox. 

# 

I  FIND  that  Mr.  Earley  has  made  some  remarks  (see  p.  242),  on  my  brief 
observations  at  p.  224,  written  in  conformity  with  Mr.  Cramb's  previous 
paper  on  the  cause  of  roots  on  Vine  stems.  He  differs  from  both  of  us,  and 
leans  to  the  theory  that  these  abnormal  roots  are  merely  the  substitutes  that 
sickly  Vines  put  forth,  in  place  of  the  natural  roots  that  have  perished. 
Against  this,  he  states  that  I  "  afl&rm  that  strength  and  vigour  may  be  the 
progenitors  of  these  roots,"  whereas  my  statement  went  no  further  than  that 
"  weak  Vines  are  less  liable  to  do  so  than  strong  ones."  I  now  afl&rm  that 
the  large  stems  of  old  healthy  Vines  are  most  apt  to  produce  roots,  owing 
to  their  greater  shade,  and  their  rougher  bark  which  holds  damp  longer  than 
those  of  younger  growth  with  smoother  bark.  In  fact,  there  need  be  no 
doubt  or  mystery  respecting  the  cause  of  such  roots.  One  need  not  refer 
to  the  famed  branch-rooting  Banyan  tree  for  an  excellent  example,  when 
our  conmion  Bramble  supplies  one.  In  dull  hot  weather  we  may  see  plenty 
of  **  air  roots  "  on  healthy  Bramble  stems,  in  the  shade,  especially  on  those 
creeping  amongst  dank  grass,  while  there  are  none  where  they  are  exposed 
to  the  light.  But  respecting  Vines,  Mr.  E.,  to  favour  his  opinion,  says  that 
"  aged  Vines  are  not  always  vigorous  at  the  root."  True  ;  but  does  not  this 
appl^  equally  to  young  ones  ?  He  also  remarks  that  "  Nature  is  no  sloth ; 
we  often  mistake  her  way  to  an  end."  If  this  means  the  beginning  or  cause 
of  "  air  roots,"  I  refer  him  again  to  thi3  Bramble  bush,  whose  roots  may 
become  ground  ones,  and  so  would  those  of  the  Vine  in  a  wild  state,  thus 
forming  a  jungle  or  thicket  like  the  Bramble. 

I  now  touch  Mr.  E.'s  chief  prop,  which  is  that  of  there  being  **  air  roots" 
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on  a  sickly  [?]  Vine  in  a  house  at  Chiswick,  when  there  are  none  on  the 
healthy  ones.  In  this  there  is  nothing  remarkable,  nor  in  the  manner  in 
which  the  roots  grew.  Such  abnormal  growth  may  happen  more  or  less, 
according  to  the  dampness  of  the  house.  And  as  to  **  why  had  not  this 
humidity  induced  this  display  of  roots  at  an  earlier  period?"  it  is  because 
there  was  a  difference  in  the  state  of  the  weather,  both  outside  and  mside 
the  house,  at  that  time,  and  also  much  less  shade  of  the  leaves,  which, 
above  all  things,  tends  to  beget  "  air  roots."  Indeed  these  never  appear 
witliout  shade  ;  and  that  of  the  strong  Vines  might  have  overshadowed  the 
weak  one,  and  thus  made  it  sickly  also.  But  the  person  who  had  the  care  of 
the  Vines  should  be  the  best  judge  of  what  I  have  just  stated.  Likewise, 
he  may  have  remarked  that  there  are  seldom  **  air  roots  "  on  Vines  in  dry 
houses  infested  by  the  red  spider,  while  in  damp  houses,  kept  so  to  checli 
this  pest,  whether  they  be  weak  or  strong,  they  are  seldom  without  them. 
And  again,  he  may  have  remembered  how  the  stems  of  the  strong  Vines 
were  situated,  both  as  regards  light  atid  damp.  This  reminds  me  that  some 
time  back  a  correspondent  of  one  of  the  garden  newspapers,  inquired  with 
some  alarm,  the  cause  of  roots  on  his  Vines  ;  and  he  was  answered  I  think 
by  Mr.  Fish,  *'  Your  Vines  are  all  right ;  go  on  with  the  moist  heat." 
Cossey  Park.  J.  Wighton. 

THE  PAXTON  HOTHOUSES. 

Allusion  has  been  made  in  our  present  volume  to  one  form  of  patent 
hothouse — that  invented  by  Mr.  Beard.  We  now  invite  attention  to 
another  patented  form  of  structure,  for  which  the  gardening  world  is 
indebted  to  the  ingenuity  of  the  late  Sir  Joseph  Paxton,  and  which  was 
contrived  by  him  specially  to  secure,  as  it  most  amply  does,  the  two  great 
desiderata  of  cheapness  and  portability.  These  Paxton  houses  are  manu- 
factured by  Messrs.  Hereman  &  Morton,  and  both  their  construction  and 
adaptations  are  fully  explained  in  a  useful  little  handbook,*  of  which  Mr. 
Hereman  is  the  author.  We  cannot  do  better,  in  order  to  give  our  readers 
a  clear  idea  of  their  simplicity,  than  to  quote  Mr.  Hereman' s  description, 
which,  by  his  courtesy,  weare  also  enabled  to  illustrate  : — 

"  The  patent  roof  is  composed  of  strong  sashea  from  8  to  16  ft.  long,  by  about  4  ft.  8  in. 
wide,  so  connected  by  iron  bars  as  to  leaye  a  space  of  9  in.  between  ihem  for  ventilation, 
which  spaces  are  covered  by  narrow  sashes  (divided  in  halves)  hinged  to  one  side,  thus 
forming  ventilators  alternately  with  the  large  sashes,  and  opening  by  means  of  a  stay 
pushed  up  from  the  inside,  either  the  upper  half  separately,  or  when  joined  by  the  catch  to 
the  lower  half,  as  one  long  ventilator.  This  wiU  be  understood  on  reference  to  the  figure, 
which  represents  the  upper-half  ventilator  open  to  full  extent,  and  the  lower-half  closed ;  the 
iron  bar  connecting  large  sashes  (a) ;  the  stay  (5^,  by  which  the  ventilator  can  be  opened 
quite  wide,  or  with  the  smaUest  aperture  on  one  side  only ;  and  the  catch  (c ),  for  joining  the 
two  portions  as  one.  These  ventilators  may  bo  hinged  on  right  and  left  sides  alternately  for 
Icaa-to  roofs,  to  avoid  the  entrance  of  a  direct  current  of  air — 1.«.,  when  the  wind  is  east 
opening  those  to  the  west,  and  vice  vend ;  in  span  roofiB  they  are  reversed  on  opposite  sides 
of  the  house.  It  wiU  be  seen  that  the  side  stiles  of  sashes  are  continued  4  inches  as  horns  to 
rest  in  the  water  gutter  at  the  foot.  The  gutier  (cC),  of  wood  or  iron,  continues  from  end  to 
end  of  the  roof,  being  supported  by  chairs  or  saadles  {e)  under  ventilators,  and  at  ends  set 
upon  piers  or  walls  forming  the  foundation  of  the  house.  The  dotted  line  under  the  open 
ventilator  shows  the  course  of  a  groove  in  the  weather|board  fitted  under  the  cap,  and  down 
the  upptT  edge  of  large  sash  stiles  to  conduct  any  drip  from  the  ventilator  or  cap  to  the  water 

» 

*  A  Handbook  oj  Vine  and  Fruit  Tree  Cultivation  under  Glase^  with  a  Deseriptionof  Sir 
Joseph  Paxton's  Hothoiues.    By  Samuel  Hereman.    3rd  edition.    London :  7,  Pali  MaU, 

Ea^t,  aniin,  Fleet  Street. 
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gutter.  The  sashes  rest  against  or  upon  a  plate  of  wood  attached  to  the  hack  wall,  to  form 
lean-to  roofs,  with  the  cap  completing  the  work  fitted  lo  top  of  wall,  or  under  its  coping.  To 
form  span-roofs,  the  large  sashes  are  coupled  together  hy  strong  hinges  at  top,  which  will 
allow  them  to  he  at  any  angle,  to  which  the  gutters  can  ho  arranged,  and  the  ends  made 
suitahle  to  complete  the  structure.  The  cap  is  fixed  upon  the  span-roof  in  the  form  of  an 
inverted  V." 

The  sashes,  which  are  made 
of  certain  fixed  dimensions,  with 
the  ends,  and  the  gutters,  with 
their  supports,  which  latter  may 
he  either  posts  or  piers,  form 
the  whole  material  of  a  Paxton 
House.  It  is  obvious,  therefore, 
that  it  can  be  set  up  and  taken 
down  and  removed  with  very  little 
trouble,  and  this  is  in  fact  its 
chief  advantage ;  though,  in  ad- 
dition, as  there  is  no  high  or  ela- 
borate finish,  though  the  work- 
manship is  sound  and  good,  the 
cost  is  reduced  to  a  minimum. 
The  gutters,  of  iron  or  wood,  may 
be  set  on  piers  with  arched  walls 
between,  as  shown  in  the  figure, 
but  the  most  economical  plan 
is  to  fill  up  between  the  supports 
with  a  bank  of  earth. 

To  describe  the  various  forms 
in  which  these  sashes  can  be  put 
together  would  occupy  too  much 
of  our  space,  and  is  the  less 
necessary,  as  the  reader  may  be 
referred  to  the  Handbook  itself, 
which  is  full  of  useful  informa- 
tion, and  is  well  worth  perusal. 
The  cultural  directions  which 
occupy  the  principal  part  of  its 
pages,  are  indeed  both  terse  and 
practical,  and  are  sufficiently 
ample  to  guide  the  labours  of 
the  intelligent  cultivator  tp  a 
successful  issue. 

As  one  illustration  of  the 
many  purposes  to  which  these 
Paxton  Houses  may  be  adapted, 
we  give  a  view  of  the  large  winter  garden  which  has  been  erected  for 
R.  L.  Chance,  Esq.,  Summerfield  House,  Birmingham.  This  consists 
of  span-roofed  hbuses,  constructed  with  14-ft.  sashes,  and  so  airanged 
as,  with  lean-to  roofs  agains^  the  walls,  and  walks  of  neat  paving  tiles, 
to  form  an  agreeable  promenade  of  several  hundred  feet  in  length.  A 
greater  amount  of  enjoyment  than  most  people  imagine  may  be  derived 
from  structures  of  this  kind,  even  though  they  ai:e  not  artificially  heated 
The  temperature  under  a  glass  roof  is  at  least  5°  more  than  that  of  the 
exterior  atmosphere,  and  many  of  our  most  beautiful  flowers,  as  Camellias 
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Indian  Biiododenarons,  Ohinu  and  Tea  Boses,  Bnd  bosts  of  other  half  hardy 
things,  thrive  admirably  under  Buoh  conditions,  while  crops  of  the  choice 


varieties  of  the  hardier  kinds  of  fruits,  may,  with  judicious  treatment,  be 
considered  as  ensured  by  means  of  such  protection. 

M. 


FRASER'S  BROAD-LEAVED  ENDIVE. 

This  is  the  third  season  of  my  growing  the  above  Endive,  and  I  am 
more  than  ever  convinced  that  those  who  have  to  supply  a  good  salad  all 
through  the  wi^iter  months  cannot  grow  a  better  variety,  k  they  get  it  true. 
It  is  evidently  quite  distinct  from  the  Batavian,  and  far  superior  to  that 
kind.  We  have  plants  here  measuring  2  feet  across.  These  we  tie  up  to 
blanch,  and  when  well  blanched  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  them  from  a  well- 
grown  Lettuce.  I  secured  my  see  Jfrom  Mr.  Veitch,  and  have  discarded  all 
other  kinds  for  it.     I  also  £ind  it,  on  the  whole,  hardier  than  other  varieties. 

Wrotham  Park.  John  Eblinqton. 


THE  NEW  BEDDING  LOBELIAS. 

An  unusual  number  of  these  have  appeared  at  the  various  horticultural 
exhibitions  in  the  metropolis  during  the  past  summer,  as  candidates  for 
popular  favour.  Of  some  of  these  it  might  be  said  that  they  came  like 
shadows,  and  in  like  manner  departed.  Some  others  are  much  more  lasting 
in  their  character,  and  will  be  heard  of  in  the  flower  garden  during  the 
eoniing  summer  as  decorative  agents  of  no  common  order.  Of  these  new 
kinds  the  following  three  have  received  first-class  certificates  : — Eosij  Gem 
(Bull),  a  variety  in  the  way  of  Carter's  Beauty  of  Ravensboume,  but  with 
larger  flowers,  which  are  of  a  rosy  lilac  hue,  with  a  white  centre.  It  is  a 
tall-growing  kind,  and  was  shown  of  a  spare  habit ;  but  of  its  adaptability 
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as  a  bedder  no  proof  has  been  a£Forded.  Le^n  Bvcarf  Blue  (^.  Lee),  has 
a  very  dwarf-growing,  robust  habit,  producing  great  quantities  of  flowers 
of  a  bright  deep  blue,  with  a  white  centre.  Its  dwarf  habit  and  free  pro- 
perties promise  for  it  a  great  run  as  a  bedding  kind.  Little  Gem  (Bowie), 
is  a  very  dwarf  and  compact  strong-growing  variety  of  L.  Paxtoniana,  the 
flowers  being  white,  broadly  edged  with  blue.  The  specimens  of  this 
variety  were  shown  so  late  as  the  middle  of  October,  and  at  that  late  season 
were  in  excellent  condition.  This  stamps  it  as  a  continuous  bloomer.  A 
second-class  certificate  was  awarded  to  Blue  Tom  Thuvih  (R.  Dean),  a  very 
dwarf  and  erect-blooming  kind,  the  flower  being  of  a  pale  blue  hue,  with  a 
white  centre  ;  it  blooms  profusely  and  continuously.  It  has  been  used  as 
a  bedding  variety  during  the  past  summer  with  great  success. 

Other  new  kinds  are  Ultramarine  (W.  Lee),  dark  blue  with  white  centre, 
a  strong-growing  seedling  from  L.  Paxtoniana,  and  a  questionable  acquisi- 
tion because  wanting  distinctness;  Fatm  (W.  Lee),  a  variety  with  pale 
lilac  flowers,  but  of  a  loose  habit ;  and  Sparkler  (J.  &  C.  Lee),  deep  blue 
with  white  centre,  showy-looking,  but  of  a  very  straggling  habit.  Some 
few  others  are  not  worthy  a  notice  of  any  kind. 

Quo. 

AERIAL  ROOTS. 

Mb.  William  EABLEvhas  remarked  (p.  242),  that  he  was  puzzled  at  seeing 
one  of  the  Vines  at  Chiswick  densely  clothed  with  aerial  roots,  whilst  others, 
apparently  under  precisely  the  same  circumstances,  were  not.  Perhaps 
it  will  assist  Mr.  Earley  a  little  when  I  tell  him,  not  of  a  theory,  but  of 
an  example  of  a  like  kind.  The  Vine  is  notorious  for  striking  root  freely, 
and  in  the  wild  state  this  peculiarity  would  give  it  another  string  to  its  bow, 
in  the  way  of  propagating  itself  by  layers,  as  well  as  by  seeds.  Now, 
in  studying  the  nature  of  certain  plants  we  have  frequently  to  consider  other 
plants  having  the  sfbme  style  of  conformation  and  habit;  and  although 
we  cannot  say  that  Nature  works  invariably  by  the  same  rules,  yet  it  is 
always  agreeable  to  the  person  who  is  looking  out  for  a  proof  of  his 
particular  theory,  to  find  it  already  accomplished  in  one  of  Nature's  well- 
known  specimens.  In  the  whole  round  of  propagating  there  is  not  a  more 
extraordinary  example  than  that  of  the  common  Ivy  (Hedera  Helix).  It 
grows  from  seeds  freely,  and  every  little  bit  of  its  stem  will  push  out  roots, 
and  cling  like  a  leech  to  wall  or  rock ;  But  when  it  has  once  got  the  upper 
hand,  and  shows  flower  and  fruit,  the  branch  that  has  done  this  deed, 
creeps  and  clings  no  longer — ^it  stands  out  boldly  as  a  bush,  and  cuttings 
of  this  bush  will  form  bushes  too,  mushroom-shaped,  and  behave  them- 
selves like  any  other  upright  evergreen  shrub. 

Many  years  ago,  when  I  made  it  my  business  to  hunt  up  the  history  of 
plants,  flowers,  and  fruits,  I  called  at  Wrotham  Park,  then  ihe  residence  of 
George  Byng,  Esq.,  and  on  the  lawn  there  I  saw  a  neat,  compact  evergreen 
shrub,  which,  I  was  ashamed  to  own,  was  quite  beyond  my  acquaintance, 
and  I  had  to  ask,  with  all  humility,  its  name  and  history.  It  was  the 
common  Ivy  grown  like  a  tree. 

Now,  there  may  be  some  difficulty  in  blaming  the  Vine  for  playing  the 
same  trick  upon  the  propagator ;  but  when  we  see  the  various  styles  of  buds 
that  propagators  have  to  deal  with,  it  is  well  worth  while  to  inquire  from 
what  part  of  the  Vine  the  eye  came  that  gave  birth  to  the  Chiswick  plant — 
whether  from  a  genuine  fruit  spur  upon  the  close  system,  or  from  a  long 
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rambling  rod  upon  the  extension  system.  We  see  the  Ivj  at  one  period 
of  its  history  with  a  rooting  stem  exactly  like  that  of  the  Vine  in  question, 
whilst  at  another  the  bark  on  its  stem  is  smooth.  The  bud  from  that  part 
of  the  Ivy  which  creeps  and  clings  produces  one  style  of  plant,  and  the 
bud  from  that  part  of  the  Ivy  which  flowers  and  fruits^  produces  a  plant 
of  quite  another  style. 

Saljhrd.  Alexandbb  Forsyth. 

A  FEW  WORDS  ABOUT  BEDDING  PLANTS. 

A  FEW  words  about  bedding  plants,  at  the  close  of  another  season, 
may  not  be  altogether  out  of  place.  Bedding  plants  had  a  bad  start  this 
season.  The  frosts  that  prevailed  in  the  latter  part  of  May  and  early 
part  of  June  at  nights,  and  the  dry,  parched  atmosphere  during  the  days, 
were  very  trying  to  plants  newly  "bedded  out."  Still,  notwithstanding 
this  drawback,  the  season  has  been  on  the  whole  a  favourable  one — the 
latter  part  particularly  so  ;  and  as  a  consequence  flower  gardens  have  been 
most  beautiful  during  the  months  of  August,  September,  and  October, 
Verbenas,  Calceolarias,  Pelargoniums,  and  many  other  things  looking 
very  fresh  and  gay  up  to  the  present  time  (Nov.  11). 

Pelargoniums  are  fast  driving  most  other  plants  out  of  the  flower  garden. 
'WTiether  this  is  right  or  wrong  I  will  not  stop  now  to  inquire,  but  that 
it  is  a  fact  there  can  be  no  doubt.  Pelargoniums  of  all  kiuds  have  done 
well  this  season ;  we  have  now  a  great  variety  of  them,  some  as  remarkable 
for  beauty  of  foliage  as  others  are  for  beauty  and  brilliancy  of  flower.  We  , 
cannot,  therefore,  be  surprised  to  And  them  so  largely  used  in  decorating 
the  flower  garden,  especially  when  we  consider  how  well  adapted  they  are 
for  this  purpose.  By  putting  out  good  plants  and  planting  thickly,  they 
make  the  flower  garden  look  gay  and  beautiful  at  once,  and  continue  to  do 
so  until  destroyed  by  the  autumn  frosts;  they  are,  moreover,  less  affected 
by  change  of  weather  than  most  other  kinds  of  bedding  plants.  Some 
experience  is  required  in  preparing  the  beds  for  the  different  kinds,  as  one 
mode  of  treatment  would  not  answer  for  all.  The  beds  for  the  stronger- 
growing  kinds  of  Zonal  and  Plain-leaved  varieties  should  not  be  made  too 
rich  when  masses  of  flo\«ers  are  required ;  they  should,  however,  be  of 
good  depth  to  prevent  the  plants  suffering  in  dry  weather ;  but  if  the  soil 
be  of  a  tolerable  quality  no  manure  should  be  added.  For  most  of  the 
variegated  sorts  the  beds  can  hardly  be  made  too  rich.  Some  of  the  finest 
beds  of  Mrs.  Pollock  that  I  have  seen  this  season  had  a  considerable 
quantity  of  well-rotted  manure  in  them.  For  the  more  delicate-growing 
kinds,  instead  of  using  so  much  manure,  I  would  advise  some  peat  or  leaf 
soil.  The  beds  for  these  and  all  kinds  of  Pelargoniums  should  be  of  good 
depth  well  drained.  Plants  growing  in  properly  prepared  beds  look  very 
different  from  the  same  kinds  growing  in  shallow  beds  of  poor  light  soil. 
I  strongly  recommend  depth  of  soil  in  the  beds,  and  planting  deeply  also ; 
then  the  roots  soon  get  down,  and  the  plants,  so  far  from  suffering  in  hot 
weather,  grow  and  flower  all  the  better  for  it.  Pelargoniums  are  not 
subject  to  the  attacks  of  insects,  neither  do  they  die  off,  leaving  blanks 
in  the  beds,  but  with  care  they  soon  cover  the  beds,  and  look  beautiful 
the  whole  of  the  season.  The  only  attention  they  require  is  in  picking 
off  decayed  flowers  and  leaves. 

Calceolarias  and  Verbenas  made  slow  progress  at  first,  but  after  they 
began  to  grow  they  came  on  rapidly,  and  have  been  very  fine.  Lobelias  have 
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grown  and  flowered  well.    Perilla  nankinensis  is  one  of  the  most  nsefal 
and  accommodating  plants  we  have.     It  is  easily  raised  from  seed     in 
spring,  without  having  the  trouble  to  winter  it ;  it  will  grow  in  almost  any 
soil  or  situation;  and,  when  made  proper  use  of,  is  most  effective.      If 
Coleus  Verschaffelti  only  grew  as  freely,  and  was  as  accommodating,  hew 
largely  it  would  be  used  !    Let  us  hope  we  may  soon  get  a  plant  with   as 
beautiful  foliage  as  the  Coleus  that  will  grow  as  freely  as  Perilla.     Of  tlie 
Coleus  itself  I  will  only  say  that  it  will  not  do  much  good  out  of  doors, 
except  in  very  favourable  places,  and  there  only  for  a  short  period  during 
the  height  of  the  summer.     After  repeated  trials  with  the   Amaranthns 
I  have  given  it  up  also.     Of  the  Iresine  I  thought  very  favourably  at  one 
time,  but  it  has  not  come  up  to  my    expectations  this  season,  thougli 
it  had  every  chance  to  do  well,  as  the  plants  were  good,  and  planted 
out  nearly  the  last  among  the  bedding  plants.     It  suffered  much  from  the 
hot  sun  in  June,  and  never  regained  its  colour  properly,  so  I  fear  its  days 
are  numbered  as  an  out-door  plant ;  it  is  a  useful  pot  ^Dlant  for  in-doors. 
Some  kinds  of  Beet  are  very  effective,  but  I  think  they  are  quite  out  of 
place  in  the  flower  garden. 

I  must  see  Viola  cornuta  do  better  than  I  have  yet  seen  before  I  can 
say  much  for  it.  Dactylis  glomerata  variegata  is  a  great  acquisition  to  our 
bedding  plants ;  it  is  so  useful  and  effective  in  ribbon  borders,  and  for 
edgings  of  large  beds.  Most  of  our  other  ordinary  bedding  plants  not 
mentioned  have  done  well.  Flower  gardens,  on  the  whole,  never  looked 
better  than  they  have  this  season,  and  this  is  from  the  great  variety  of 
beautiful  plants  now  at  the  command  of  gardeners  for  bedding  purposes. 
There  is  still  room  for  more,  and  no  doubt  they  will  be  forthcoming  in  due 
time. 

Stourton,  M.  Saul. 

HYACINTH  VASES. 

Those  who  remember  the  tall,  slim,  tottering  glasses  which  a  few  years 
since  were  used  for  the  growth  of  Hyacinths  in  rooms,  will  admit  that  the 
introduction  of  Hyacinth  glasses  of  Tye's  pattern  was  a  very  great  change 
for  the  better.  Elegant  in  shape,  and  not  liaWe  to  topple  over  with  the 
weight  of  the  plant,  they  at  once  recommended  themselves  to  popular  favour ; 
and  the  various  qualities  which  are  provided — ^plain,  slightly  decorated,  or 
of  the  most  recherche  cfharacter,  are  such  as  to  have  enabled  them  to  make 
their  way  alike  into  the  humble  sitting-room,  and  the  fashionable  parlour  or 
drawing-room. 


"  >iSfe^        w  ^ 


These,  however,  have  been  literally  Hyacinth  "glasses,"  being  manufac- 
tured of  glass.  Latterly  there  has  been  brought  into  use  another  material 
— a  fine  kind  of  potteryware,  having  a  duU  tone  of  colour,  which  many  per- 
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sons^win,  doubtless,  prefer  to  tiie  more  brilliant  tints  of  tbe  glass  vases. 
This  is  called  Hooper's  Etruscan  Pottery,  and  by  the  courtesy  of  Messrs. 
Hooper  &  Co.  we  are  enabled  to  annex  illustrations  of  some  of  the  forms 


in  which  it  is  made  up,  the  most  generally  useful  being  that  which  re- 
sembles Tye's  glasses.  When  first  brought  into  use  this  ware  had  the 
objectionable  quality  of  filtering  the  water  contained  in  it,  the  evaporation, 
of  course,  having  a  chilling  influence  on  the  roots  of  the  plants,  and  the 
percolation  which  was  constantly  going  on  leaving  a  white  chalky  stain  on 
the  outer  surface.  This  has  now  been  remedied  by  glazing  the  inside  of  the 
vase,  which,  when  properly  done,  prevents  the  percolation  ;  but  it  is  neces- 


sary that  the  operation  should  be  done  carefully  and  thoroughly,  as  we 
learn  that  some  of  the  earlier  glazed  examples  are  not  free  from  the  dis- 
colouration alluded  to. 

The  vendors  clahn  for  these  Etruscan  Yases  several  advantages.  Thus 
they  say  that  "  Careful  observation  during  the  past  two  seasons,  of  the 
cultivation  of  Hyacinths  in  glasses  and  in  our  Vases,  has  proved  without 
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question  the  advantage  of  the  latter;  the  flowers  were  finer,  the  foliage 
more  healthy,  and  the  plants  altogether  more  vigorous.  This  unexpected 
success  is  prohably  due  to  the  equability  of  the  temperature  at  vrhich  the 
water  is  maintained,  and  other  advantages  which  the  earthenware  has  over 
the  glass,  favourable  to  the  health  and  growth  of  the  roots.  Whatever  may 
be  the  cause,  the  fact  remains  indisputable,  and  should  lead  to  the  uni- 
versal adoption  of  the  Etruscan  Vases  for  the  in-door  growth  of  Hyacinths." 
Setting  aside  the  supposed  greater  equability  of  temperature  of  water  con- 
tained in  these  Vases,  over  those  made  of  glass,  we  may  safely  suggest  their 
use  on  grounds  altogether  apart  from  this  question.  Their  sober  tone  of 
colouring — a  kind  of  dull  Venetian  red  with  unobtrusive  blt^k  figures  and 
ornamentations — contrasts  better  with  the  plants  growing  in  them,  than 
the  gayer  tints  common  to  glass  vases,  and  this  is,  we  think,  a  sufficient 
recommendation.  They  are  made  of  other  colours,  as  black  and  blue,  and 
Avith  various  kinds  of  ornamentation ;  but  the  Venetian  red  pattern  is,  in 
our  opinion,  much  to  be  preferred.  M. 


NOVELTIES,  &c.,  AT  FLOWER  SHOWS. 

At  this  season  of  the  year  opportunities  for  seeing  novelties  are  few, 
and  the  Meetings  of  the  Floral" Committee  are  held  only  once  a-month 
during  the  two  last  and  the  two  first  months  of  the  year.  At  the  Meeting  of 
the  Committee  on  the  5th  of  November,  a  first-class  certificate  was  awarded 
to  Messrs.  Veitch  &  Sons  for  Aphchimlra  Roezliiy  a  small  plant  of  which  was 
shown,  having  a  rich-looking  spike  of  orange  red  flowers,  very  bright  and 
striking.  The  leafstalks  have  a  peculiar  tendency  to  twist,  and  the  leaves 
are  covered  with  a  kind  of  whitish  glaze;  but  the  flowers  are  good,  though 
the  plant  itself  was  but  small.  The  same  award  was  made  to  CattUya 
maxima,  the  labellum  of  which  is  mottled  with  rosy  lilac  and  white,  the 
flowers  very  pretty  and  distinct ;  to  LtrUa  prtrstans,  a  verj'  dwarf-growing 
and  handsome  flower  of  a  rich  reddish  purple,  the  segments  sufifused  witli 
bright  lilac ;  and  to  Draania  Macleatfii  with  shining  foliage  of  a  greenish 
dark  bronzy  hue,  very  distinct  and  striking.  The  same  exhibitors  had 
Dendrohium  hif/ibhuw,  a  pretty  Australian  species,  with  finely  formed  purplish 
flowers  ;  Pandanm  fjramineus,  a  handsome  ornamental -leaved  plant ;  the  fine 
Cattleya  txomeiisis,  the  labellum  of  which  is  verj-  richly  coloured ;  the 
curious  Ut'ceolina  aurea,  with  several  heads  of  bloom  ;  some  fine  varieties  oi 
Ly caste  Skinneriy  and  a  large  plant  of  the  red-foliaged  Acalyphus  tricolor 
from  the  South  Sea  Islands. 

Quite  a  bright  feature  of  this  small  exhibition  was  a  group  of  Variegated 
Zonal  Pelarffoniums  from  Messrs.  F.  &  A.  Smith,  of  Dulwich.  The  most 
noticeable  were  Sultan,  a  new  and  finely  marked  golden-edged  variety,  and 
Jmperatrice  Eufjeme  and  Queen  Victoria,  two  very  fine  silver-edged  varieties 
with  highly  coloured  bright  rosy  pink  zones.  The  foliage  of  all  these  plants 
was  well-coloured,  though  all  the  kinds  will  not  colour  so  well  as  those 
shown  on  this  occasion.  From  Messrs.  F.  &  A.  Smith  also  came  a  hand- 
some Tropaolnm,  named  Mrs,  Treadwell,  with  a  dwarf  climbing  habit,  the 
pecuhar  dark  foliage  of  the  King  of  Tom  Thumbs,  and  rich-coloured  crim- 
son flowers ;  it  promises  to  be  a  valuable  acquisition,  and  was  awarded  a 
first-class  certificate.  A  special  certificate  was  awarded  to  a  plant  of  the 
old  Gentiana  Fortunei,  shown  by  Messrs.  Osbom  &  Sons.  As  shown  the 
plant  had  a  somewhat  spare  habit,  but  it  was  covered  with  bright  blue 
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flowers,  which  were  unperfeotly  expanded,  owing  to  the  absence  of  sun- 
light. A  nicely  bloomed  plant  of  Vanda  cceruleay  from  Mr.  J.  JBurt,  gar- 
dener to  H..B.  Mildmay,  Esq.,  Sevenoaks,  received  the  same  distinction. 
It  had  a  fine  spike  of  large  and  well-coloured  flowers.  Mr.  G.  Curd,  gar- 
dener to  M.  G.  Thoyts,  Esq.,  Reading,  sent  a  variegated  foim  of  the  com- 
mon Violet,  that  looked  very  dull  and  insignificant,  by  the  side  of  Messrs. 
Smith's  bright-looking  and  even  gaudy  Variegated  Zonal  Pelargoniums. 
AhutUmi  vexillarium,  from  Mr.  Macintosh,  Hammersmith,  is,  no  doubt,  a 
very  interesting  plant  to  the  botanist,  but  as  a  decorative  plant  it  can  claim 
to  have  but  few  attractions. 

Some  estraordinary  specimens  of  double  white  and  purple  Brompton 
Stocks  came  from  Mr.  D.  Thomson,  of  Archerfield.  They  were  wondrously 
fine,  and  must  look  magnificent  growing  in  the  open  ground.  Very  interest- 
ing, also,  were  a  quantity  of  blooms  of  seedling  Prhn  roses,  contributed  by 
Major  Trevor  Clarke.  It  was  singular  what  a  progeny  had  sprung  from 
the  crossing  of  the  common  field  Primrose  with  a  like  flower  slightly 
coloured ;  and  it  was  also  noticeable  that  the  higher  order  of  cultivation  to 
which  they  had  been  subjected  had  induced  many  of  the  plants  to  throw  up 
a  stalk  surmounted  with  an  umbel  of  flowers  like  the  Polyanthus,  instead 
of  having  but  one  flower  only  at  the  top ;  some  of  the  blooms  were  also 
double,  and  many  were  furnished  with  stout  and  smooth  petals. 

E.D. 

THE  DWARF  COCOA-NUT  PALM  AT  SYON. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  gardening  incidents  of  the  last  few  yeai's 
has  been  the  flowering  and  fruiting  of  the  Cocoa-nut  Palm  in  the  ducal 
gardens  at  Syon  House.  The  history  of  this  achievement,  which  is  due 
to  the  skill  of  Mr.  Smith,  and  that  of  his  successor,  Mr.  Fairbaim,  is 
written  in  the  volumes  of  the  Gardeners*  Chronicle  for  1862,  1868,  and  1864,. 
and  we  are  indebted  to  the  editors  of  that  periodical  for  the  opportunity  of 
introducing  the  accompanying  representation  of  the  plant  as  it  appeared 
in  1862,  shortly  after  the  flowers  were  first  produced. 

The  plant  had  been  in  an  unhealthy  state  when,  in  May,  1860,  Mr. 
Smith  took  in  hand  to  recover  it.  It  was  disrooted,  part  of  the  old  soil 
removed,  and  a  new  compost  of  **  three-quarters  old  turfy  loam  from  a  pasture, 
and  one-quarter  rotted  cowdung  and  leaf  mould,  with  just  sujficient  river 
sand  to  keep  the  whole  in  an  open ''  condition,  was  given  to  it.  Water, 
containing  a  little  salt  was  used,  and  when  new  leaves  appeared  copious 
weekly  waterings  were  given  as  follows  : — Two  weeks  pure  rain  water ;  the 
next  liquid  manure  from  a  cowhouse  tank,  in  the  proportion  of  one  gallon 
to  four  gallons  of  rain  water ;  the  following  week  a  weak  application  of 
common  salt  and  water,  and  so  on  successively."  The  plant  grew  fast, 
and  in  the  spring  of  1861  received  a  goo^  top-dressing  of  the  above 
compost.  On  the  26th  of  October  in  that  year,  the  flower  spathe 
appeared,  and  on  the  23rd  of  January,  1862,  the  flowers  opened.  The 
temperature  maintained  was  70**  in  the  morning,  with  a  range  of  from 
26  *>  to  30*»  higher  at  noon  during  summer,  and  of  10*>  during  winter ;  the 
bottom  heat  in  summer,  85*»  to  96*^,  and  in  winter,  from  95°  to  106**.  The 
plant  was  closely  shaded  in  sunny  weather,  and  a  very  moist  atmosphere 
kept  up. 

These  first  flowers  fell  off  without  producing  fruit,  probably  from  their 
not  being  fertilised.    The  next  year,  however,  the  plant  flowered  again  and 
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set  a  finiit.  This  fruit,  in  a  matxirecl  condition,  though  of  small  size,  was 
exhibited  on  the  29th  of  June,  1864,  at  South  Kensington,  by  the  present 
gardener,  Mr.  Fairbaim. 

The  plant  has  since  that  time  continued  to  thrive,  and  has  now  not  only 
a 'crop  of  flowers,  but  also  a  couple  of  nuts,  quite  fully  grown,  and  beginning 
to  ripen  off.  These  nuts  are  larger  than  the  first,  one  of  them  measuring 
18  inches  in  diameter  and  12  inches  in  length  from  the  base  to  the  apex. 
The  smaller  of  the  two  has  been  about  sixteen  months,  and  the  larger 
fourteen  months,  in  arriving  at  its  present  stage.  The  stem  is  now  about 
6  feet  in  height,  supporting  a  noble  head  of  its  i^lumy  fronds,  which  stretch 
quite  up  to  the  roof.  M. 


OUE   MONTHLY  CHEONICLE. 


TiBSTiMONiALS.— The  testimonial  to  Mr. 
Findlay,  adverted  to  at  p.  186,  has  been  pre- 
sented, and  consists  of  a  silver  salver,  and  a 

purse  of  £210. Mr.  D.  Mitchell  has  heen 

presented  with  a  parting  gift  on  his  leaving 
the  gardens  at  Hamilton  Palace,  to  commence 
business  as  a  nursery  and  seedsman  (in  con- 
nection with  M.  Lament),  in  Edinburgh.  The 
testimonial  consisted  of  a  timepiece  in  marble, 
and  a  tea  and  coffee  service  with  tray  and 
salver,  and  a  **  beautifully  embroidered  cozie." 

Abistolochia  Qoldikana. — ^Thia  remark- 
able West  African  species  flowered  for  the 
first  time  in  this  coimtry  last  July  in  the  Glas- 
gow Botanic  Garden ;  its  flowers  from  the  base 
of  the  tube  to  the  apex,  measuring  along 
the  curvature,  are  26  inches  in  length,  and 
across  the  mouth,  11  inches  in  breadth.  It 
was  managed  thus: — ^Early  in  spring  the 
tuber  was  repotted  in  a  mixture  of  two  parts 
turfy  loam,  one  of  leaf  mould,  and  one  being 
of  sharp  sand,  being  watered  but  sparingly  at 
flrst.  In  autumn  the  stem  died  back  to  within 
3  or  4  inches  of  the  pot,  from  which  water 
was  entirely  withhell,  during  winter.  The 
temperature  of  the  pit  in  which  the  plant  was 
brought  into  bloom  ranged  firom  66°  to  70^, 
with  a  slight  bottom  heat. 

Haiidy  HiaH-FLAYOT]RSD  PBAHs. — It  has 
lately  been  remarked  that  if  the  fashionable 
test  of  tasting  iruita  when  judging,  were 
applied  to  Pears,  the  new  and  larger  varieties 
would  have  to  give  way.  The  smaller  Pears, 
moreover,  if  not  the  most  showy,  are  the  most 
convenient.  Take  for  example  the  Hessel, 
a  variety  no  one  knows  how  old ;  if  this  were 
brought  to  market  or  to  table  when  gathered, 
its  place  might  as  well  be  supplied  by  as  many 
pieces  of  wood,  but  if  kept  till  properly 
ripened,  there  is  more  real  Pear-flavour  in 
one  of  these  fruits,  small  as  it  is,  than  in 
many  of  the  large-sized  new  yorieties,  one 
half  of  which  never  ripen,  and  the  other  half 
frequently  prove  to  be  so  gritty  as  not  to  be 
fit  for  table.  The  writer  suggests  that  some- 
thing would  be  gained  by  the  raisers  of  new 


Pears  keeping  hardiness  in  view.  Then,  if 
such  all-but-totally-neglected  old  varieties  as 
Croft  Castle,  Knight'a  Monarch,  Thompson's, 
Swan's  Egg,  Seckel,  Suffolk^  Thorn,  Winter 
Nelis,  &c.,  were  more  encouraged  for  orchard 
planting,  we  might  find  the  markets  with  a 
better  supply  of  Pears,  not  indeed  good-look- 
ing, but  to  the  taute  infinitely  superior  to 
most  of  the  sorts  now  obtainable,  as  regards 
the  property  of  a  rich,  melting,  per£med 
Pear-flavour. 

Pinning  Dahlia  Blooms. — The  cxtstence 
of  this  practice,  which  does  not  seem  to  be 
generally  known,  has  been  lately  brought  to 
light,  and  whilst  some  persons  maintain  that 
it  is  legitimate,  others  bold  that  it  is  unfair : 
indeed  it  is  certain,  that  pinned  flowers  are 
not  in  a  natural-grown  state.  Mr.  Keynes,  a 
well-known  authority  on  all  matters  relating 
to  the  exhibition  of  Dahlias,  has  lately 
observed: — Should  I  ever  judge  Dalihas 
again,  I  promise  all  "pinners'*  that  their 
labour  and  ingenuity  in  that  respect  shall  be 
lost.  I  will,  however,  tell  them  of  a  far  more 
effective  and  legitimate  way  of  keeping  the 
petals  firm.  There  are  only  a  few  sorts  that 
m  travelling  are  apt  to  shed  their  petals. 
Let  all  such  flowers  be  placed  in  the  box  with- 
out water,  and  they  will  neither  receive  in- 
jury, nor  shed  their  petals.  Perhaps  a  know- 
ledge of  this  may  deter  pinners  from  their 
clever  contrivance,  which  I  cannot  consider 
iair.  People  talk  about  "dressing''  Dahlias; 
but  the  form  of  the  flower  now-a-days  com- 
pletely obviates  the  necessity  for  doing  this, 
for  in  nine  cases  out  often  you  injure  the  flower 
by  attempting  to  touch  a  petal. 

Hooley's  Cokqttbbor  Cslubt. — This  is  a 
very  fine  new  Celery  selected  by  Mr.  S. 
Hooley,  a  mechanic  of  Nottingham,  who  has 
taken  the  first  prize  with  it  at  each  of  five 
shows  last  year,  against  one  hundred  and 
twenty-nine  competitors,  and  at  four  shows 
this  year«  against  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
six  competitors.  The  largest  pair  exhibited 
weighed  U  lb.  2  oz.      The  variety  has  been 
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obtained  by  eareftil  teleetion  for  aome  yean 
past  It  baa  remarkably  broad  leaves,  and  ia 
of  Tigoroofl  growth,  plants  left  for  seed  rising 
to  the  height  of  6  feet,  and  stout  in  propor- 
tion, the  base  of  some  of  the  stems  being  as 
toick  as  a  man's  arm.  Those  who  have 
seen  it  pronounce  it  to  be  the  finest  Celery 
everraiMd. 

BusTZiro  OF  Giupis.— "  J.  S.  E."  thus  writes 
in  a  recent  number  of  the  Gardeners*  Chronicle : 
— I  lately  had  an  opportunity  of  inspecting  a 
case  of  real  rusting,  in  which  the  clear  bloomy 
cuticle  of  the  ripe  Grapes  was  more  or  less 
changed  into  a  brownish  grey  fibrous  sub- 
stance. This  was  clearly  owing  to  excessive 
steaming.  It  had  been  the  custom  in  the 
vinery  in  question  to  pour,  twice  a-day,  a 
quantity  of  water  on  the  heating  pipes,  so  as 
to  fill  the  house  with  dense  white  vapour  of  a 
high  temperature.  The  rusting  was  worst 
immediately  over  the  pipes,  where  the  rising 
steam  first  impinged  on  the  Vines,  and  it 
gradually  decreased  toward  the  top  of  the 
rafters.  In  the  end  of  the  house  at  which  the 
heating  pipe  entered,  and  where  of  course  the 
steam  was  hottest,  the  foliage  as  well  as  the 
fruit  was  much  injured.  The  bunches  near  the 
upright  glass  In  front  were  not  rusted  at  all. 
I  am  aware  that  sulphur  smeared  on  tho 
pipes,  to  destroy  red  spider,  sometimes  pro- 
duces rusting,  but  in  this  instance  no  sulphur 
had  been  employed,  though  a  year  ago  a  little 
liad  been  dusted  into  tho  soil  of  the  house. 
Viewing  tho  circumstance  on  the  spot,  I  could 
come  to  no  other  conclusion  than  that  the 
rusting  was  due  to  the  hot  steam.  Every 
one  is  aware  that  a  moist  atmosphere  is  bene- 
ficial to  Grapes  when  the  berries  are  swelling^ 
but  that  is  very  diHerent  from  immersing 
them  twice  a-day  in  vapour  approaching  ike 
temperature  of  boiling  water.  Such  an  arti- 
ficial climate  does  not  resemble  any  on  the 
face  of  the  earth  ;  and  it  i-*  certainly  very 
different  from  that  in  which  Vines  naturally 
grow. 

GoosRBEBBT  IxsECTs. — ^The  managers  of 
ono  of  the  Glasgow  nurseries  were  formerly 
much  chagrined  that  they  could  not  send  out 
decent  Gooseberry  bushes,  for  which  there  was 
a  good  demand.  Tho  want  of  success  was  refer- 
rible  to  the  attack  of  an  army  of  insects,  that 
would  faXl  upon  the  buds  in  the  act  of  burst- 
ing, and  almost  denude  the  plants.  Hence  it 
was  decided  to  modify  the  system  of  pruning, 
and  accordingly  the  plants  were  left  imtouched 
until  May,  when  full  of  leaf.  Since  this  plan 
has  been  followed  success  has  been  realised, 
and  better  plants  could  not  be  desired. 

Pbizb  Cblbry. — ^The  prize  Celery  shown 
about  Nottingham  is,  we  are  informed,  not 
earthed  up,  but  is  blanched  by  being  tied  up 
in  brown  paper,  which  is  renewed  every  weel^ 
or  as  often  as  may  be  necessary.  Though  thus 
rendered  better  adapted  for  exhibition,  it  is  not 
BO  doVcate  in  fiavour,  as  Celery  which  is 
properly  earthed. 


Tkk  Oakhhx  VnniB.— Mr.  Forsyth  re- 
marks on  these  Vines  as  follows : — **  In  the 
Florist  akd  Poxolooxst  at  p.  257,  Mr.  "W. 
Thomson's  treatise  on  Vine  Culture  is  quoted 
to  this  efiect :— '  At  Oakhill,  near  London,  l£r. 
Dowding  planted  a  number  of  vineries  forty 
years  ago.'  Mr.  Thomson  says  he  became 
acquainted  with  them  in  1S37.  Now,  one  of 
these  vineries  was  replanted  in  my  time,  about 
1836,  after  the  border  had  been  entirely  re- 
made; and  from  an  old  Vine,  replanted  in 
this  new  border  there  was  cut  a  bunch  of 
Black  Hamburgh  Grapes,  Which  was  exhibited 
at  Chiswick,  and  weighed  81  lb.,  the  same 
Vine  having  borne  a  crop  of  Grapes  the  same 
year  in  the  old  border.  This  was  considered 
at  the  time  the  finest  bunch  of  that  kind  of 
Grape  that  had  ever  been  exhibited  in  Eng- 
land, and  therefore  tho  extraordinajy  circum- 
stance under  which  it  was  grown,  is  worthy 
of  note." 

Ptbbthbum  Golden  Fbatheb.— This  pret- 
ty and  distinct  dwarf-growing  yellow-leaved 
Tariety  of  the  common  Feverfew,  has  proved 
itself,  during  the  past  summer,  to  be  a  very 
useftU  and  eflSBctive  bedding  plant,  its  dwBrf 
feathery  habit,  and  deep  golden  colour,  forming 
an  elegant  contrast  to  the  other  coloured- 
leaved  plants  now  so  much  employed.  We 
have  used  it  as  an  edging  to  a  mass  of  Ama- 
ranthus  ruber  with  excellent  effect.  The 
Floral  Committee  of  tho  lloyal  Ilorticttl- 
tural  Society,  too,  has  at  last  become  patisfieKi 
of  its  merits,  and  given  it  a  first-class  certi- 
ficate. 

Labgb  Pbabs.  —  Four  remarkably  fine 
Chaumontel  Pears,  grown  in  the  grounds  of 
Mr.  G.  H.  Horman,  H.M.'s  Solicitor-General 
for  the  island,  have  lately  been  exhibited  in 
Jersey.  They  weighed  together  96^  oz.  ; 
the'. heaviest  of  the  four  wo>ghcd  301  oz.,  tho 
lightest  19|  oz. 

Gabrya.  blliptica. — The  female  plant  of 
Garrya  is  very  rare  in  this  country,  but  in  the 
gardens  of  Mr.  Finzell,  of  Clevedon,  near 
Bristol,  it  has  this  season  been  covered  with 
racemes  of  ripe  fruit.  The  racemes  are 
2-3  inches  long,  bearing  30-40  capsules  of  the 
size  of  peas  packed  quite  doscly,  and  having 
the  colour  and  downy  surlace  of  unripe 
Peaches.  They  contain  a  purple  juice  of  in- 
sipid flavour,  and  a  couple  of  large  seeds. 

OBITUARY. 

Mb.  James  Cuthili.,  the  well-known 
Strawberry ,Cucumber,  and  Mushroom  grower, 
died  on  the  6th  of  November,  at  Denmark 
Hill,  Camberwell,  in  the  62nd  year  of  his  age. 
Mr.  Cuthill  has  been  a  frequent  contributor 
U  the  horticultural  press,  the  most  important 
of  his  contributions  being,  perhaps,  those  on 
"  Market  Gardening  Bound  London,"  which 
were  republished  in  a  separate  form.  He 
was  also  the  author  of  other  pamphlets  on 
different  subjects  belonging  to  practical  horti- 
culture, and  a  very  successful  cultivator. 
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CALENDAR  OF  OPERATIONS. 


BTOTE  AND  O&OHID-HOUSB. 

Keep  the  air  of  the  house  moderately-  dry, 
and  then  the  temperature  may  be  maintained 
at  about  60*^  by  night,  without  danger  of  para- 
lysing the  constitution  of  the  pUnts,  or 
interfering  with  their  yigorous  action  when 
subjected  to  the  stimulus  of  more  heat.  Keep- 
ing this  condition  in  view,  growth,  is  not 
necessary  to  be  excited  beyond  merely  a 
gentle  movement  of  the  sap.  A  display  of 
flowers  may  be  presented  by  Gesnercu,  Eu- 
pJiorbia  splendens,  Jtuticias,  Begomat,  and 
other  winter-flowering  stove  plants.  Some 
kinds  now  at  rest  and  which  it  may  be  desir- 
able to  obtain  early,  may  be  started  so  as  to 
be  ready  for  potting  next  month.  Orchids. — 
See  that  the  plants  do  not  suffer  from  dryness, 
but  at  the  same  time  moisture  should  be 
cjiutiously  and  sparingly  supplied.  It  should 
be  in  a  great  measure  regulated  by  the  greater 
or  less  disposition  of  the  subjects  to  growth. 
Fire  heat  tends  unduly  to  dry  the  air  of  hot- 
houses ;  in  order,  therefore,  that  less  of  it  may 
be  required,  and  yet  the  necessary  tempera- 
ture kept  up,  some  covering  material  may  be 
used  with  advantage  to  prevent  radiation  by 
the  glass. 

OBEBN  HOUSE. 

Damp  weather  usually  prevails  at  this  sea- 
son, the  air  being  saturated  with  moisture ; 
and  at  the  same  time  very  little  fire  heat  will  bo 
required.  Under  these  conditions  little  water 
will  be  necessary,  and  none  should  be  given 
except  the  soil  exhibit  evident  sig^  of  dry- 
ness. The  little  that  may  bo  allowed  should 
be  given  in  the  morning,  so  that  all  super- 
fluous moisture  may  be  dried  up  before  the 
house  is  closed.  Dead  leaves  should  be  care- 
fully cleared  away,  and  the  foliage  kept 
clean  from  dust.  The  temperature  may  fall 
at  night  as  low  as  40° ;  it  may  even  be  several 
degrees  lower,  rather  than  use  much  Are  heat. 
Some  of  the  plants  will  bear  a  temperature 
close  upon  the  freezing  point,  but  on  account 
of  many  other  kinds  that  are  wintered  in  this 
structure,  it  will  be  advisable  to  maintain  a 
temperature  of  40°,  which,  while  it  will  not  un- 
favourably excite  any  plant,  will  yet  keep  all 
in  a  condition  to  start  with  more  vigour  when 
active  growth  is  required.  Heaths  and 
Epacrises  should  be  kept  C'X)1  and  dry,  with 
plenty  of  air,  avoiding  fire  heat  unless  the 
thermometer  is  likely  to  fall  below  32° ;  water 
with  caution,  and  apply  sulphur  if  the  least 
appeaiance  of  mildew  can  be  detected.  Pelar- 
goniums.— Water  eparingly,  and  do  not  wet 
tho  foliage,  train  out  the  shoots  regularly 
according  tp  some  preconceived  symmetrical 
form. 

COXSEBVATOKY. 

A  moderately  dry  heat,  just  suMcient  to 
keep  out  frost,  is  idl  that  will  be  neceesary. 
Wa.er  sparingly,  and  in  the  morning,  so  that 
all  superfluous  moisture  may  be  evaporated 


early  in  the  afternoon.  Chrysanthemums, 
SalviaSf  Linum  trigynum^  Narcissus,  Hya- 
cinths, Cyclamens,  TtUipa  tmaveolens  (Due 
Yen  Thol),  and  various  Lilacs  will  emure 
gaiety  at  mis  dull  season. 

PITS  AND  FItAMfiS. 

If  the  interior  of  these  and  their  inmates 
be  allowed  to  get  colder  at  any  time  than  the 
air  surrounding  them,  damping  of  the  plants 
will  be  likely  to  ensue,  as  a  consequence  of 
a  deposition  of  moisture  from  condensation, 
which  will  take  place  continuously  till  the 
plants  acquire  the  same  temperature  as  that 
of  the  me&am  in  which  they  are  placed,  the 
more  especially  when  the  air  is  at  the  same 
time  charged  with  moisture.  Therefore,  if 
the  roots  of  a  plant  are  colder  than  the  air, 
they  will  become  Wf  t,  and  liable  to  damp  off. 
A  thorough  circulation  of  air  is  hence  bene- 
ficial, as  it  promotes  a  uniform  temperature,  and 
when  that  is  the  case,  dei)Osiiions  of  moieturc, 
and  damping-off,  cannot  take  place.  Rhododen- 
drons, Azaleas,  Roses,  &c,  may  be  introduced 
for  being  afterwards  forced. 

FOfiCINO. 

Pines. — However  much  it  might  be  desir- 
able to  prevent  the  escape  of  heat  by  means 
of  a  warm  covering,  such  cannot  be  employed 
during  the  day  on  account  of  light ;  but  at 
night  the  Pine-applo  is  as  independent  of 
lignt  in  our  climate  as  in  Jamaica,  and  we 
may  then  adopt  any  kind  of  covering  that  is 
most  convenient  for  the  purpose  of  economis- 
ing heat.  Wooden  shutters  placed  over  hay  or 
s'raw  laid  on  the  glass,  answer  well ;  their  ex- 
pense is  saved  in  economy  of  fuel,  with  ad- 
vantage to  the  health  of  the  plants ;  for  by  using 
warm  covering,  uniformity  of  temperature, 
with  less  dryness  of  the  air,  may  be  attained. 
For  starting  early-fruiting  plants,  gradually 
increase  the  top  and  bottom  heat,  and  in  a 
fortnight's  time  give  a  littlo  water,  for  by 
fully  maintaining  the  temperature  at  the  same 
time,  plants  that  are  swelling  should  have 
water  in  proportion  to  the  dryness  which  a 
higher  temperature  occasions.  Vines. — As 
the  buds  swell  in  tho  early  vinery  gradually 
increase  the  heat  to  55°  at  night,  and  as  they 
break  to  60°.  In  the  day  the  temperature 
may  be  allowed  to  rise  6°  or  10°  higher  than 
at  night.  Fire  heat  will  be  necessary,  and  a 
moist  atmosphere  within  the  house  should  be 
formed  by  sprinkling  the  flues  and  paths. 
Moisture  will  encourage  tho  swelling  of  the 
buds,  and  as  the  flow  of  sap  tends  most  to  the 
highest  points,  take  advantage  of  this  disposi- 
tion by  bending  down  the  extremities  of  the 
shoots  till  the  buds  on  the  lower  parts  expand. 
Elevate  and  bring  near  the  light  such  buds  as 
it  is  most  desirable  to  advance.  Peaches  and 
Nectarines. — Natives  of  ?ersia  and  the  East, 
and  naturally  flowering  early,  and  at  a  cool 
period  of  the  year,  a  high  temperature  is  not 
natural  for  them,  and  if  subjected  to  such, 
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their  bloflBome  are  liable  to  drop,  ecpecialiy  if 
it  is  a  close  heat :  proceed,  therefore,  gradually 
at  the  rate  of  45*  to  50°  at  night,  and  65°  to 
60°  by  day,  or  65°  by  sun  heat  with  plenty  of 
air.  Strawherries.'—lDtrodvLoe  pots  to  the 
Peach-house  or  other  conyenient  house,  where 
they  may  enjoy  moderate  heat.  Force  slowly 
till  the  scapes  have  had  time  to  push  up, 
otherwise  the  flowers  will  go  blind. 

KTTCHSir  OARDSV. 

Dry  weather  will  be  suitable  for  most  win- 
ter operations,  such  as  wheeling,  digging, 
trenching,  &c. ;  but,  most  generally  wetness 
prevails  at  this  season,  therefore  irosty  weather 
should  be  taken  advantage  of  for  wheeling 
on  soil  and  manure  where  wanted.  Trenching 
may  be  proceeded  with,  provided  the  gpround 
is  not  deeply  frozen — ^for  it  is  not  well  to 
trench  down  masses  of  frozen  soil,  as  it  re- 
mains for  a  long  time  colder  than  the  sur- 
rounding portion,  and  so  long  as  it  is  colder  it 
is  wetter  than  if  it  had  been  of  medium 
temperature,  for  its  coldness  will  produce  a 
continuous  deposition  of  moisture.  Where 
lumps  of  frozen  soil  have  been  buried,  they 
have  been  seen  turned  up  wet  and  .sour,  evoo 
late  in  spring,  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  grow- 
ing crops.  Collect  all  decaying  substances 
for  the  manure  heaps,  and  these  may  be  turned 
and  mixed  in  wet  weather.  Forward  all 
work  that  can  be  done  in-doors.  Cut  and 
prepare  Pea  tticka ;  they  are  stronger  and  wiU 
last  much  longer  than  if  the  cutting  were 
delayed  till  the  sap  is  in  active  flow  in  the 
spring.  Willows  and  Otien  for  baskets,  and 
for  tying,  should  also  be  cut  before  the  buds 
push  to  indicate  motion  in  the  sap.  Protect 
Endive  with  flower  pots.  Parsley ^  at  least  a 
portion  of  the  best,  should  have  the  protec- 
tion of  a  frame.  Draw  some  earth  to  Peas ; 
trap  mice,  and  it  is  recommended  to  give 
them  to  a  cat  on  the  spot.  Sow  Radishes 
on  light  soil  on  a  sheltered  border,  and  cover 
with  straw  or  litter,  turning  it  off  in  the  day, 
and  replacing  it  at  night. 

PEUrr  CIABDEK. 

Trench  and  prepare  ground  for  planting, 
and  proceed  with  the  operation  whilst  the 
weather  continues  favourable,  not  in  6t>sty, 
nor  in  unseaaonably  wet  weather.  Dig  the 
holes  so  as  to  be  as  wide  at  bottom  as  at  top, 
and  rather  deeper  at  the  outside  than  in  the 
centre ;  in  other  words,  the  bottom  of  the  hole 
should  form  a  convexity  over  which  the  roots 
should  be  regularly  disposed,  and  the  soil 
broken  rather  finely  should  be  spread  over  the 
roots  by  throwing  it,  not  against  the  fibres,  but 
in  their  direction  away  from  the  stem.  Hold 
the  spade  near  the  stem,  and  throw  the  soil 
outwards ;  this  will  be  right,  but  do  the  con- 
trary, and  bo  counted  as  an  unskilful 
planter.  If  water  stand  in  the  holes  dug  for 
fruit  trees,  drain  below  the  level  of  the  stag- 
nant water.  Prune  all  kinds  of  Fruit  trees 
unless  the  frost  be  very  severo.  Cut  back 
those  kinds  intended  to  lie  regrafted  in  spring. 


Scrape,  scrub,  and  wash  dean  the  stems  of 
standard  troes,  on  account  of  insects  which, 
take  rofuge  in  the  bark.  Prune  Currants, 
Raspberries^  and  Gooseberries.  Hoe  the  soil 
away  from  the  stems  of  the  latter  into  the 
middle  of  the  space,  and  there  dig  it  in,  for 
this  has  been  proved,  from  long  experience, 
the  best  plan  for  keeping  clear  of  caterpillars. 
Prune  and  nail  Wall  trees.  If  the  old  shrods 
are  fit  to  be  used,  they  should  be  boiled ;  and 
the  nails  should  be  heated  nearly  rod  hot  and 
plunged  in  linseed  oil,  and  then  for  many 
years  they  will  not  rust  Nails  should  be  driven 
no  farther  than  to  holdsufBciently,  and  never 
in  the  faces  of  the  bricks,  as  it  seriously  in- 
juros  the  wall.  Keep  the  fruit  room  as  nearly 
as  possible  at  an  equable  temperature. 

FLOWBK  OABDSN. 

All  vacant  ground  should  be  rough-dug,  and 
this  can  be  done  so  as  to  expoeo  much  surface 
to  the  weather,  and  yet  look  by  no  means 
unsightly.  In  some  cases,  as  in  that  of  Bed- 
ding Pelargonium* J  it  is  beneficial  to  ^ive  the 
soil  a  coat  of  manuro  beforo  digging  it  over. 
Deciduous  shrubs  pruned  now,  make  stronger 
shoots  than  if  not  shortened  till  a  consider- 
able portion  of  sap  has  mounted  up  in  spring, 
and  is  then  done  away  with,  for  in  Uiis  cace  the 
plant  is  totally  deprived  of  the  vigour  em- 
bodied in  a  considerable  portion  of  elaborated 
sap,  the  result  of  the  action  of  some  weeks  of 
summer's  sun.  Hardy  Roses  may  be  pruned 
now ;  but  if  any  are  desired  to  flower  late  they 
had  better  be  allowed  to  push  before  pruning 
in  spring.  Deprived  thus  of  their  forward 
shoots,  some  time  must  elapse  before  fresh 
buds  can  push,  and  a  later  blossoming  follows. 
Prune  deciduous  Hedges — thin  at  top  to  pre- 
vent  them  from  becoming  naked  at  bottom. 
Prepare  composts  by  turning,  and  mixing,  and 
exposing  to  frost  to  ameliorate  the  various 

FLOBISTB*   FLOWBES. 

Auriculas. — Very  little  water,  but  plenty 
of  air  should  be  given;  keep  clean  of  decayed 
leaves  and  green  fly.  Loosen  the  surface  soil, 
but  not  so  deeply  as  to  disturb  the  roots.  ^  If 
frosts  are  likely  to  be  severe,  a  slight  covering 
at  night  will  be  necessary.  Camati^ms  and 
Picotees. — Keep  the  pits  or  frames  as  open  as 
possible,  the  plants  will  require  water  but 
very  seldom ;  too  much  water  without  suffi- 
cient air  is  sure  to  prove  injurious,  as  spotting 
will  be  the  residt.  Cut  away  decayed  foliage. 
Dahlias, — Cut  off  decaying  parts,  and  dry  ttie 
roots.  They  must  be  placed  out  of  the  reach 
of  frost  Pansies. — Those  in  pots  must  have 
plenty  of  light  and  air;  the  lights  should 
even  be  taken  off  when  the  weather  will  per- 
mit. Cuttings  that  are  being  struck  should 
have  water  very  sparingly,  or  they  wiU  be 
liable  to  damp  off.  Tulips, — ^These  being  now 
under  ground,  the  beds  may  be  exposed  to  all 
weather,  with  the  exception  of  very  hea^ 
rains. 
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\Biss  Douglasii,  32,  61 ;   A  McnzLcsii,  71 ; 

A.  Smithiana,  71 
Acalypha  tricolor,  38 ;  (Illustration),  222 
Achinienos,  culture  as  basket  plants,  76 
Adiantum  Lindcni,  38 ;  A.  velutinuin,  38 
^chmeas,  how  to  flower,  133 
Aerial  roots  from  Vines,  174,  192,  224,  242, 

270 
JSthioncma  coridifoiium,  257 
Agave  schidigera,  132 ;  A.  xylinacantlia,  224 
Alkalies,  new  te^t  for,  256 
Allium  carinatum,  256 
Ainus  glutinosa  aurea,  40,  113 
Alocasia    intermedia,    160;    A.    Jenningsii, 

232 
Alpine  plants,  cultivation  of,  208 
Alstromerias,  out-door  culture  of,  145 
Altemanthera  paronychioides,  15 
Amaryllis  Alborti  (Illustration),  263 ;  Messrs. 

Garaway's  new,  65 ;  new  varieties  of  (Il- 
lustration), 141 ;  A.  pardina,  156,  (Illustra- 

tration),  213 
Amorphophallus  nobilis,  160       « 
Ancona  Salad,  18 
Ancylogyne  longi^ora.  37 
Angrsecum  citratum,  81 
Anthurium  regale,  38 
Aphelandra  Roezlii,  274 
Apple,  Aoaemary  Busset  (Illustration),  165  ; 

preserving,  138 
Aralia  crassifolia  picta,  87 ;   A.   spathulato, 

87 
Aiistolocbia  Goldicana,  277 
Ash,  Blotched  Breadalbane,  161 
Asplenium  novae-calcdonis,  39;  A.  difforme, 

64 
Asters,  treatment  of,  9  ;  Victoria,  8  ;  Dwarf 

Chrysanthemum^  flowered,  8;     Troffaut's 

Penection,  9;  Boltze's  Dwarf  Bouquet,  9 
Athyrium  Groringianum  pictum,  39 
Anbrietia  grsBca,  161 
Aucuba,  hermaphrodite,  10 ;  A.japonica  mar- 

morata,  255 ;  A.  j.  grandis,  255 
Auriculas,  new,  45,   118;    Alpine,  how  to 

raise,  136 
Austin,  Mr.  W.,  Testimonial  to,  186 
Australian  Spinach,  89 
Azalea,  Her  Majesty  (Ulnstration),  1 ;  sports 

of,  1;  new,  45, 112' 

Bambvsa  Simonii,  41 


Basket  plants,  uses  of,  62 ;  Acbimcnes  a?,  7G 

Beans,  Kidney,  culture  in  winter,  99 

Beard's Paient.Uothouses  (Illustrations),  107  ; 
cultural  merits  of  (Illustrations),  193 

Bedding  plants,  notes  on,  271 

Beet,  Chili  Leaf,  18 

Begonia  boliviensis,  132 

Berberries,  Evergreen,  73 

Berkeley,  Rev.  M.  J.,  pension  to,  137 

Birds,  native  singing,  98,  143 

Bletia  Sherrattiana,  156 

Borecoles,  Variegated,  138 

Botanical  Congress,  Paris,  88  ;  proposed  In- 
ternational, 233 

Broccoli,  Backhouse's,  30;  Carter's  Cham- 
pion, 147 ;  Winter,  52 

Bromelia  Conmieljrmana,  fruit  of,  11 

Cabbaoks  for  spring  use,  179 ;  Fearnought, 
22,65 

Cacti,  Tall,  cultivation  of,  248 

Calendar  of  Operations :— January,  18 ;  Feb- 
ruary, 42 ;  March,  66  ;  April,  90 ;  May, 
115  ;  June,  139 ;  July,  163  ;  August,  187; 
September,  211;  October,  235;  November, 
259 ;  December,  279 

Camellia  Contessa  Iiavinia  Maggi  rosea 
(Illustration),  261 

Carnations,  new,  208 

Cattleya  Dowiana.  37,  160 ;  C.  Warsce'viczii 
(Illustration),  69 

Cattleyas,  New  Grenada,  69 

Cedar  of  Goa,  glaucous,  233 

Cedrus  atlantica,  32;  C.  Deodara,  32;  C. 
Libani,  32 

Celery,  Hooley's  Conqueror,  277;  Notting- 
ham Prize,  278 

Chamsaeyparis  obtusa,  161 

Chapman,  Mr.  W.,  d^th  of,  235 

Cheere,  Rev.  G.,  death  of,  115 

Chenopodium  auricomum,  18,  89 

Cherry,  Frogmore  Early  Bigaireaa  (lUustn- 
tion),  148 

Chrysanthemums,  culture  of,  85;  new,  46; 
vernu  Zonal  PeUrgoniuma,  60, 134 

Citrus  japonica,  to  fi^t,  65 

Clavija  fiilgens,  81 

Clematis  Jackmani  and  its  aUiefl  (lUustiation). 
244  ' 

Clematises,  Cripps*  new,  46,  254;  Jackmaa's 
new,  46,  208 
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Coooa-Dut  Palm,  dwarf  (lUuitration),  276 
Coleos  Oibfloni,  40;  Yeitchii  (ninstration), 

131 
Combretum  micropetalum^  17 
CongroM,  Paris  Botanical,  88 ;  propoted  In- 

tenutional,  233 
Coni&rs  as  ornamental  trees,  d;  foreign  r. 

home-grown  seeds  of,  209  ;  gprown  in  pots, 

6;    htfdiness  of,    31;  planting  of,  224; 

pruning  of,  58,  243  ;  situations  for,  6 
Conservatory,  operations  for,  43,  66, 91,  116, 

189,  163,  187,  211,  235,  269,  279 
Conservatories,  winter  decoration  o(  2 
Cotoneaster  Fontanesii,  82 
Cratffig^  Ozyacantha  coccinea    flore-pleno 

(Illustration),  117 
Crocuses,  spring,  260 
Cryptomena  japonica,  33.  96,  97 
Crystal  Palace,  tropica  1  department  burnt,  42 
Cupressus  Lawsoniana  llava,  264 ;  ochroleuca, 

232 
Cut  flowers,  arranging,  162 
CutbiU,  Mr.  J.,  death  of,  278 
Cyclamen  persicum,  3 
Cypella  ccerulca,  16 
Cypripedium  insigne,  60;  C.  Schlimii,  16 

Dahlias,  preserving  roots  of,  49 ;  new,  46, 
230,  232,  256 ;  pinning  blooms  of,  277 

Daisy  as  a  garden  flower,  78 

Dalechampia  Roezliana  rosea  (Illustration),  80 

Damp  Walls,  to  cure,  114 

Daphne  Qenkwa,  40 

Datura  arborea,  266 

Dawson,  Mr.  T.,  death  of,  234 

Delphinium  Triomphe  de  Pontoise,  17 

Dendrobium  Bensonise,  160 ;  D.  Bullcrianum, 
64,  222;  D.  lituiflorum,  82;  D.  nobile, 
culture  of,  221 ;  D.  speciosum,  culture  of, 
220;  D.  thyrsiflorum,  37 

Desmodium  penduliflorum,  40 

Dichorisandni  musaica,  38 

Dictyopsis  Thunbergii,  104 

Dicffenbachia  Weiru,  38 

Dipladenia  amoBna,  266 

Dobson,  Mr.,  death  of,  139 

Dodecatheon  Jcffreyi,  133 

Dombeya  Mastersii,  105 

Dorstenias,  a  few  words  on,  199 

Doubtful  ^pecies,  18 

Draba  violacea,  197 

Dracffina  regia  {olim  albo-marginata),  38; 
D.  surculosa  maculata,  223 

Drawings,  Horticultural,  266 

EcHEVERiA  metallica,  268 

Encephalartos  gracilis  (lanuginosa  by  error), 

266 
Endive  cultiure,  216;  French  mode  of,  13; 

Fraser*s  Broad  leaved,  269 
EpidendrumBrasavol88,222;  E.  cnemidopho- 

rum,  132,  222;   E.  Cooperianum,  199;  E. 

ebumcum,  132 
Erodium  macradenium,  224 
Erythrina  orista-galli,  12 


# 
Etruscan  vases  for  bulbs,  273 
Euonpsus  japonicus  and  its  varieties,  102; 

E.  J.  fiavescens,  231 
Examination  of  (^rdeners,  24,  137,  210 
Exhibition,  Paris  Universal,    17;    Bury  St 

Edmunds,  184 

FicuB  Btipulata,  156 

Findlav,  Mr.  B.,  Testimonial  to,  1S6,  277 

Fish,  Mr.  D.  T.,  Testimonial  to,  186 

Fittonia  arsyroneura,  38, 106 

Florists'  Flower  operations,  20,  44,  68,  91, 
116, 140,  164,  188,  212,  236,  260,  280 

Flower  Oaidens,  Operations  for,  20,  44,  68, 
91,  116,  140,  164,  188,  212,  236,  260,  280 

Forcing  Operations,  19,  43,  67,  91,  116,  139, 
163,  187,  211,  236,  269,  279 

French  Oleanders,  233 

Frost  of  January,  1867,  effects  of,  in  North 
Notts,  60 ;  in  West  Yorkshire,  61 ;  at  Bed- 
leaf,  83,  94, 129 ;  severity  of,  41 

Fruit  Crops  in  th?  north,  126 

Fruit  Crop  of  1867,  209 

Fruit  Garden,  Operations  for,  20,  44,  67,  91, 
116, 140, 164, 188,  212,  236,  260,  280 

Fruit  trees,  cropping,  24 ;  fhiitfulness  of, 
47;  labolUng  (iUiutrationa),  229;  plant- 
ing, 4 ;  protection  o^  49 ;  pruning,  23 

Fuchsia  oorallina,  143 ;  F.  fulgens,  196 

Fuchsias,  new,  74 ;  for  exhibition,  55 

Furnace  Bars,  ventilating,  237 

Ga^b  cover,  114 

Garden,  My  Father's,  reviewed,  150 

Gardeners'  Examinations,  24,  137,  210 

Gardening,  notes  on,  in  1866,  14 

Garrya  eUiptica,  female  plant  of,  273 

Gladioli  in  1866,  27;  from  seeds,  16;  new, 

231,  266 
Gladiolus  Papilio,  39 
Gloxinia  hypooyrtiflora,  198 
Gloxinias,  new,  238 
Groodyera  macrantha  (Dlustration),  227 
Gooseberries,  green,  171 ;    how  to  grow  for 

tarts,  171 
Gooseberry  trees,  fine  standard,  211 ;  insect 

attacks  on,  to  prevent,  278 
Grafting,  new  mode  of,  233 
Grape,  Madrosfieid  Court  Black  Muscat,  226; 

Mrs.Pince'8  Black  Muscat,  30 ;  Boyal  Ascot, 

88,266 
Grapes,  Black  Hamburgh,  large  clusters  of, 

186 ;  Chaaselas,  varieties  of,  233 ;  colouring 

of;  9,  29 ;  judging,  249  ;  large  clusters  o^ 

185,  233 ;  late,  15  ;  rusting  of,  278 ;  White 

Nice,  Isrge  bunch  of,  233 
Greenhouse,  Operations  for,  19,  43,   66,  90, 

115,  139,  163,  187,  211,  236,  269,  279 
Griffinia  Blumenavia,  64,  81 ;  G.  hyacinthina 

maxima,  132 

Habbanthus  fiilgens,  39 
Habrothamnus  berries,  162 
Haythom,  J.,  death  of,  90 
Heliconia  humilis,  16 
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Ileliotropium  convolrulaccum,  16 

Helipterum  Cotula,  41 

Henderson,  J.,  doath  of,  18 

Uippeastrum,  new,  65,  141 ;  H.  Alberti,  81, 
(Illustration),  264;  H.  pardinnm  166,  (Il- 
lustration); 213 

Hippophae  rhamnoides,  89 

Hollies,  Striped,  King  of,  138 

Hollyhocks,  new,  74,  229 

Hothouses,  Beard's  Patent  (Illustrations), 
107,  193;  Ormson's  Paradigm  (Illustra- 
tiomi),  120;  Sir  J.  Paxton's,  (Illustra- 
tiuns),  267 

Hyacinth,  Prince  Albert  Victor  (Illustration), 
189 

Hyacinths, new, 88,  111;  new  of  1867,  174; 
Vases  for  (Illustrations),  273 

Hydrangea  stellata  prolifera  (Illustration), 
i03 

HypocjTta  brevicalyx,  198 

Impatiens  lati folia,  81 

Ipmiosa  Gcrrardi,  199 

Ireaino  Horbstii  aureo-reticulata,  lOo 

Ixias,  culture  of,  240 

Kalr,  Abergeldie,  89 

Kalosanthoa,  culture  of,  105 

Kitchen  Garden,  Dperations  for,  20.  43,  67, 

91,   115,    140,   164,    188,   212,   236,   260, 

280 
Kum-quat,  65 

IjXLik  crispilubiu,  83 

I^gcrstrcpmia  indlca,  205 

Lastrea  Sieboldii  yariegata,  39 

Leek,  culture  of,  110 

Lettuce  culture,  196 

libocedrus    decurrcns,    162;    L.   tetragona, 

186 
Lilacs,  blanching,  for  winter,  207 
LiiiuHi  auratum,  fine  jl^^ts  of^  209;   L.  a. 

^splendidum,  75 
I^liums,  raising  from  seed,  7 
Lindley  Library,  161 
Lobelias,  new  bedding,  269  ;  new,  75 
Loraaria  ciliata,  39  ;  L.  gibba  Bellii,  CO 
Lycaste  gigantea,  17 ;  L.  Skinneri  alba,  10 

Mallow,  Hybrid,  90 

Manchester,  Exhibition  of  1868,  210 

Maranta  illustris,  39,  126  ;  M.  Lindeniana, 
38 ;  M.  roseo-picta,  39, 126 ;  M.  Veitchiana 
(Illustration),  125 

May,  1867,  weather  of,  142 

Mcsospinidium  songuincum,  38 

Mignonette  dying  off,  remedy  for,  234 

3f  itchell,  Mr.  D.,  Testimonial  to,  277 

Monstera  dclicioea,  186 

Myosotis  azorica,  21 ;  M.  rupicola  (Illustra- 
tion), 21 ;  M.  sylvatica,  21 

Musa,  second  fruiting  of,  233 

N^OELiA.  fulgida,  198;  N.  Lindleyana,  81 ; 
X.  rosca-punctatissima,  81 


New  Flowers  of  1866,  45,  74 

New  Garden  Plants,  36,  80,  103,  130,  156, 

197,  222 
Nierembergia  frutescens,  210;  N.  riyularis, 

89 ;  N.  Veitchii,  39 
Noyelties  at  Flower  Shows,  10,  30,  64,  86, 
.  Ill,  136,  158,  182,  207,  229,  254,  274 

Oakhill  Vines,  278 

Obituary  r—W.  Chapman,  235;  Key.  G. 
Cheere,  115;  J.  Cuthill,  278;  T.  Dawson, 
234;  J.  Dobson,  139;  J.  Haythom,  90 ; 
J.  Henderson,  18 ;  G.  Ure  Skinner,  65 ; 
J.  E.  Warscewicz,  90 

Odontoglossum  Alexandne,  10 ;  0.  Dawsoni- 
anum  (Illustration),  201 ;  0.  Hallii  (Illus- 
tration),  200 ;  0.  maculosum  superbum,  64  ; 
O.  nebulosum,  64;  0.  radiatum  (Illus- 
tration), 178 ;  0.  roseum,  156 ;  O.  Schlie- 
perianum  (IllustratioD),  177;  O.  trium- 
phans  (Illustration),  132 

Odontoglossums,  how  to  grow,  1 76,  200 

ffino^era  acaulis  and  its  allies,  241 ;  (E.  ani- 
soloba,  241 ;  (E.  csdspitosa,  242 ;  (£.  mar- 
ginata,  242 ;  (E.  taraxacifolia,  241 

Oleander  growing  in  France,  233 

Uncidium  chrysothyrsus,  83;  0.  Marshal- 
lianum,  37 ;  0.  nubigenum,  64 ;  0.  serra- 
turn,  81 

Orange  culture,  52 

Orchidaceous  Plants,  Select,  reyiewed,  82 

Orchid  Housed  Operations  for,  18,  42,  66,  90, 
115,  139,  163,  187,  211,  235,  259,  279 

Orchids,  Cool  (Illustrations),  176,  200 ;  cool, 
261 ;  terrestrial,  138 

Ormson*s  Paradigm  Plant  Houses  (Illustra- 
tions), 120 

PiEONT,  Tree,  culture  of,  237 
Palm,  Hybrid,  90 ;  dwarf  Cocoa-nut  (Illus- 
tration), 275 
Pandanus  distichus,  33 
Pansies,  new,  75 
Pansy  culture,  epitome  of,  226 
Paris  Uniyersal  Exhibition,  17 
Passiflora  fulgens,  37 
Paxton  Hothouses,    Patent    (Illustrations), 

267 
Pear,  Beurr^   Clairgeau  (Illustration),   45; 

Calebasse  Grosse,  247 ;  Huyshe's  Princess 

of   Wales    (Illustration),  '93;    Huyshtfs 

Victoria  (Illustration),  237 
Pears,    hardy    high-flayoured,    277;    large 

Jersey,  279 
Pear  tree,  large,  162 
Pea,  Maclean's  Little  Gem,  11 ;  do.  for  winter 

use,  30 
Peas,  Early,  trial  of,  in  pits,  150;  new  and 

old,  notes  on,  190 ;  shelling  by  machinery, 

115 
Pelargoniums,  new,  158,  182,  209  ;  new  of 

1867,  167 ;  new  Ivy-leayed,  258 
Pelargoniums,  Variegated  Zonal,  as  bedding 

pknts,  166;  new,  247,  255;  properties  of, 

145;  show  of,  128,246 
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PelATgoniumB,  Zonal,  Beaton**,  11,  15;  as 
bedding  plants,  371 ;  fur  winter  decora- 
tion, 2;  for  bedding,  winterings  of,  36; 
grouping  of,  210 ;  new  bodding,  148 ;  pre- 
serving during  winter,  234 ;  selfcted,  71 ; 
ver$tt»  Chrysanthemama,  60,  134 

Pentstemons,  new,  114 

Petxmias,  sitiutions  for,  401 

Phalaanopsis  intermedia  Portei,  82 

Philadelphus  Keteleeiii,  40 ;  P.  toinentosus,  40 

Phlojtea,  how  to  grow,  157;  new  select 
yarieties  of,  loS 

Picea  cephalonioa,  33  ;  P.  Xordmanniana,  33 

Pine,  Calabrian,  138 

Pine-apple,  Charlotte  Rothschild,  11 

Pinks,  hybrid,  268 ;  new,  75 

Pinus  insifi^nis,  31  ;  P.  Laricio  calabrica,  138 

Pits  and  Frames,  Operations  for,  19,  43,  66, 
91,  115,  139,  163,  235,  260,  279 

Planting  by  the  sea,  162 

Pleroma  sarmentosa,  81 

Poa  trivialis  yariegata,  40 

Poinsettia  pulcherrima,  culture  of,  153,  183 

Polemonium  cooruleum  yariegatum,  234 

PoUanthes  tuberosa,  culture  of,  61 

Polymnia  pyramidalis,  198 

Populus  nivea  Solomonil,  40 

Potato,  culture  of,  122 

Potato  disease,  217;  remedy  for,  256 

Primroses,  Chinese,  yariationa  of,  137 

Primula  cortusoides  amcpna  (Illustration), 
172  ;  P.  c.  alba,  172;  P.  c.  albida,  172; 
P.  c.  grandiflora,  172  ;  P.  lutcohi,  156 ; 
P.  sinensis,  new,  87 

Propagating  house  at  La  Muette,  138 

Propagation,  expert,  89  ;  by  loot-grafting, 
90 ;  by  root-cuttings,  233 

Pninus  lusitanica  azorica,  40 

Pteris  serrulata  polydactyla,  39 

Pyrethruma,  Double,  218 ;  P.  Golden  Feather, 
278 

Queensland  Spinach,  18 

Quercus  Banisteri  as  game  coyer,  114 

Ranuncuixs,  culture  of,  253 

Rhododendron  Dalhousio),  114 

Robinia  pseud- Acacia  fastigiata,  162 

Root  -  cuttings,  propagation  of  yariegated 
plants  b^^  233 

Root-grafting,  90 

Roots,  aerial,  174,  192,  224,  242,  270 

Rose,  Coeur  de  Lion,  111 ;  Miaa  Ingram,  183 

Rosea,  garden,  213 :  mortality  amongst,  100 ; 
new,  12  ;  pegging  down,  101;  what  are 
new?  161,  209 

Rose  Shows  at  Crystal  Palace  and  South  Ken- 
sington, comments  on,  180 

Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Exhibitiona  in 
1867,  88 ;  at  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  184 

Rudgea  (Psychotria)  nivosa,  37 

SAccoLABTtiM  gigantoum,  10,  37, 105 
Salsola  Soda,  18 

Salvia  patens  aa  a  bedding  plant,  165 
SancheEianobilis,  37 ;  S.  n.  yariegata  (lUaetra- 
tlon),  164 


Sarcanlhus  erinaceua,  81 

Sarraccnia  psittacina,  39 

Saxifraga  tricolor,  10 

School  of  Horticulture,  French,  114 

Seaside  planting,  162 

Sedum  canieum|yariegatum,  103 ;  S.  mjudmum 

yersicolor,  82  ;  S.  specUbile  (Fabaria)  26S 
Selaginella  denticulata  yariegata,  1 1 
8«laginellas  for  coyering  walla,  162 
Silene  pennsylyanioa  (Illustration),  206 
Siphocampylua  Humboldtianus  (fulgens    by 

eiTor)  17,  81 
Sldmmia  oblaia,  89  * 

Skinner,  G.  Ure,  death  of,  65 
Snow,  effects  of  on  trees,  during  frost,  89 
Solanum  galoatnm,  211 
Sophronitis  grandiflora  Alezandrina,  30 
Sparazis  pulcherrima,  39 
Spinach,  Queensland,   18 ;    Au&traHan,    89 ; 

winter,  192 
Spring  Gardening,  15 
Stocks,  culture  of,  34,  59 
Stonecrop,  Golden-leaved,  138 
Stove,  Operations  for,  18,  42,  66,  90,    llo, 

139,  163,  187,  211,  235,  259,  279 

Tazodium  sempervirens,  155 

Taxus  adpressa  stricta,  10 

Terminalia  elegans,  38 

Thorn,  New  Double  Crimson   (lUuatratioa), 

117 
Thompson,  Mr.  R.,  Testimonial  to,  186 
Tillandsin  argentea,  159 
Tinnea  aathiopica,  104 
Tuads  in  Ireland,  217  ;  yenom  of,  167 
Tomato  and  its  yarieties,  238 
Tritonias,  culture  of,  240 
Tropseolum  tricolonmi,  culture  of,  96 
Tropeeolums,  new,  75 
Tuberose,  how  to  grow,  61 
Turnip,  Chirk  Castle  Black  Stone,  138 

Uluiis  campestris  aurea.  82 

Vanda  Benson!,  38 ;  V.  Lowii,  83 

Vanilla,  English,  161 

Variegated  pUtnts  from  xoot-cutlinga,  283 

Vases,  Etruscan,  272 

Verbenas,  new,  76,  208,  231 

Veronicas,  standard,  254 

Vine  extension,  257 

Vine,    Finchley,    228;    large,    186;    stems, 

rooting  of,  174,  192,  224,  242,  265,  266; 

exposing  in  winter,  262 ;  Oakhill,  278 
Vine  restriction,  267 
Viola  comuta,  263 
Yreisia  gigantea,  198 

Waiiscbwicz,  J.  R.,  death  o^  90 
Watering  mnea,  French,  114 
Weigela  liiddendorfiana  purpurata,  82 
WeUingtonia  gigantea,  34;   W.  g.  anreo- 

yariegata,  40 
Winter,  seyerity  of,  41 ;  effects  of,  50,  51,  83, 

94, 129 
Wood,  colourinj  whUe  growing,  161 


